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ACE. One of the coverings of 
nutmeg, See NutMeEc. 

MACCAW TREE. See Pato, 

MAD APPLE, See Aprre. 

MADDER, [Rubia.] This is the 
Englifh name of a plant cultivated with 
great advantage in feveral parts of Eu- 
rope, and lately in England, being a 
very capital ingredient in the dying bu- 
finefs. There are feveral fpecies of 
madder, allof which affordadye. M. 
Guettard, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, has experienced that the la- 
dies bed-ftraw, or cheefe-rennet, [ga/- 
lium] may be made to yield one; and 
of this kind is probably the Ray-de- 
chaye, which is ufed on the coaft of 
Coromandel for dying red. M, Dam- 
bourney has not, indeed, as M, Duha- 
mel remarks, hitherto been able to 
extract a good colour from the gallium : 
but there yet remains room to hope 
that he may be more fuccefsful in the 
future experiments which he intends 
to make on this root. 

Mr, Ray mentions and defcribes four 
different kinds of gallium or moilugo, 
baftard madder, which, after the lauda- 
ble example of our enterprizing neigh- 
bours, fhould likewife afford matter of 
experiment to thofe who wifh well to 
this country, and particularly to our 
dyers, 

The azala orizari of Smyrna, per- 
haps more properly written hazala or 
lizary (according to the eaftern method 
of pronunciation) which is the fort ufed 
by the French dyers at Darnetal and 
Aubenas, to give cotton that fine car- 
nation colour for which Adrianople is 
famed, is atrue madder. Some fpecies 
of it grow naturally under hedges and 
in woods; and the roots of thefe, when 
carefully dried, yield as fine adye as 
the azalaofSmyrna, M,Dambourney 
has cultivated a fpecies of madder 
which was found growing wild on the 
rocks of Oiffel in Normandy, and the 
roots of this plant have yielded him as 
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beautiful a dye as the azala of the eaft, 
Mr, Ray defcribes particularly a wild 
madder which grows only on St, Vin- 
cent’s rock near Briftol, but alfo on 
the rocks about Biddeford in Deyon- 
fhire, and in great plenty among the 
hedges almoft all over that county, 
As Mr, Ray calls this the Rubia fylvef- 
tris Monfpeffulana major, and as’ M. 
Duhamel fufpeé&ts M. Dambourney’s 
Oiffel madder to be that very fpecies, 
it furely is a matter of great importance 
to this nation, and well worth the at- 
tention of patriots, to follow M, Dam- 
bourney’s example in making. proper 
trials of it, 

The fpecies moft commonly culti- 
vated is the Rubia tinforum fativa, com- 
monly known among us by the gene- 
ralname of madder, It is of this fpe- 
cies that the plantations of madder are 
made in Zealand, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lifle. 

The root of madder is a capital drug 
ufed in dying wool, linen, and cotton ; 
and is indifpenfibly requifitein printing : 
linen and cotton, being the only red 
dye in general ufe for that purpofe, 
It was, at the time when the Society 
for the encouragement of Arts, &c. 
firft engaged in the encouragement of 
it, wholly imported from Holland: 
though it had formerly been a ftaple 
article of produce in our own country. 
We pay annually for this root to the 
Dutch an exceeding great fum; not 
lefs, according to calculation, than near 
three hundred thoufand pounds; and, 
what is {till worfe, taking the advan- 
tage of the neceflity we are under to 
purchafe it of them, they have not only 
advanced the price toan exorbitant 
rate; but adulterate and fophifticate 
the madder in fo bad a manner, as lays 
our manufactures, in which it is ufed, 
under the greateft difficulties. Thefe 
manufactures moreover, in which it is 
abfolutely necgMary, are of the ut moft 
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importance to us; particularly the 
printing linen and cotton ; which fur- 
nifhes employment to fome thoufands 
ofour women and youth, who would 
otherwife be wafte hands, and many 
of them burthenfome to the public, 
Nothing, therefore, could be more wor- 
thy the regard of the fociety, than the 
introdu@tion of the culture of madder 
here; which may tend to the national 
good fo many different ways. 


There was however, at firft, an al- 
mioft infurmountable impediment to 
the culture of madderin England. It 
confifted in. this circumftance, that 
madder being a crop raifed on land, it 
was fubjeét to. pay the tithe in kind: 
which was in fat fo heavy a tax on 
the produce, as together with the great 
expence and rifk, from the want of a 
more perfeét knowledge of the man- 
ner of cultivation, almoft entirely dif- 
couraged all attempts in a larger way. 
This obftacle was, neverthelefs, remo- 
ved through the endeavours of the So- 
ciety, by the obtaining an a& of par- 
lianient, to change the demand of tythe 
in kind to a modus, or compofition, 
of five fhillings per acre, for a term of 
years. .The fociety thus, by their in- 
terpofition in this matter, procured the 
firit opening to that fuccefs, which is 
now likely to attend the attempts, to 
reftore the produ@tion of thisimportant 
article to our country. 


The fociety, the mean time, exerted 
themfelves toincite the publicattention 
and fpirit, to undertake the culture of 
madder by premiums. The firfe they 
offered was for the producing twenty 
pounds weight, the moft perfe& and 
beft cured, This was obtained in the 
year 1755. They then, being by this 
means affured, that a method was 
known in Evgiand of raifing and cu- 
ring good madder, propofed premiums 
for the largeft roots, twenty in number, 
of onc, two, or three years growth : 
which were accordingly claimed and 
obtained: for each kind, in the year 
r758, and again in 1759. Further 
premiums were given in 1763, 1764, 
and the following years, 

Madder is a plant of very little 
beauty, it in fome degree refembles the 
common cleavers or goofe grats, in its 
manner of growth, ‘The ftalks arenu- 
merous, fquare, and commonly of a 
reddifh colour: they are weak, fo that 
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they lie upon the gronnd in their lower 
part ; and inthe upper, commonly in- 
tangle one with another. The leaves 
are long and narrow, they ftand fix at 
a joint; fometimes more, fometimes 
fewer, and are difpofed like the rays of 
aftar. Their natural colour is a dufky 
green, but they fometimes, efpeciaily 
foward the lower part of the ftalk, 
grow reddith, The ftalk is hairy, but 
the leaves‘are more fo : their hairynefs is 
not a woolly down like that of fome 
plants, but is hort, rough, and hard, 
fo that they prick the hands when 
touched. 

The flowers grow at the tops of the 
ftalks, and fmall branches; t are 
{mal}, but -very numerous, and of a 
pale yellow. The feeds follow, which 
are contained in a kind of round Kittle 
heads; the root, which is the ufeful 
part, is extremely long, andof a beau-" 
tiful red colour, dufkyer on the furface, 
but very bright within. : 

The cup in which the flower of 
madder ftands is very fmall, and ftands’ 
upon the rudiment of that little round- 
ifh fruit in which the feed is to be 
lodged : it is compofed of a fingle green 
leaf, hollowed and divided into four. 
little fegments at the edge. 40 

The flower is in the fame manner 
formed of a fingle leaf, a little hollow 
at the bottom, and divided lightly into 
four parts at theedge, Inthe centre of 
this rife four fhort filaments, each ter- 
minated by a fingle button or head, 
from the rudiment of the fruit, which, 
as it enlarges.a little, thews itfelf to be 
compofed of two parts; there rifes a- 
firigle filament called the ftyle of the 
flower, this comes up in the midft of 
the four filaments juft named, and js 
divided into two-parts toward the top, 
each of which has a bytton to it: this, 
through certain imperceptible aper- 
tures, admits the dait from the heads 
of the other filaments for the ripening 
ofthe feed veffel, which then fwells, 
and becomes a kind of double berry: 
in,each part of which, or each beiry, 
is contained a fingle feed. 

There are two kinds of madder men- 
tioned by thofe who treat of plants, 
thefe are the fix-leaved kind we have 
defcribed, and one which has only four 
leaves at a joint, but the latter is not 
worth the farmer’s notice. 

Madder being one of thofe plants 
that roots deep, and the value of which 
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is in the root; the foil for it fhould be 
deep and light. This is the principal 
caution, for it will get nourifiment 
whether the ground be richer or 

provided it be not altogether 
seam. § A black movld, fuch as is 
common in the fens of England, is very 
proper; and is the fame foil whereon 
they plant it in Flanders, whence we 
have our greater fupply. A loamy foil 
that is in fome degiee rich, and has 
but little clay in its compofition, is aifo 
very proper; of a mixture of loam and 
mould, as.is very common in many 
parts about the edges of the fen coun- 
tries. A fandy foil will alfo do well 
if properly managed. 

There is no con of England where 
this plant would thrive better than in 
thefe.places,. for they have all the ad- 
vantage of the Flemifh grounds, and 
this further benefit, that they are drier; 
the Flemith, often burfting their roots 
by their over moifture, or occafioning 
an expenGive manner of dreffing to pre- 
vent that accident. 

Whatever be the foil for madder it 
muft be deep. We have obierved it 
is the nature of the root to exrend it- 
felf in length, and that no art can 
bring it to any great thicknefs; there-~ 
fore a depth of foil is the moft effential 
point, that it may have room to pene- 
trate, There are ufually produced a 
great many fide roots, which fpread 
along juft under the furface of the 
ground, Thefe are the provifion of 
nature, for the nourifhment of the 
ftalk and leaves, the great root taking 
almoft all the juices it receives to its 
own nourifhment, Now as the ftalks 
and leaves of this plant are of no ufe 
or value, it is idle to provide for the 
maintaining thern in vigour at the ex- 
pence of the main root, Thefe hori- 
zontal fhoots never come te any value 
themfelves, and as they only take that 
nourifhment which fhould fupply the 
main root, the proper courfe is to 
deftroy them, 

This account of the nature of mad- 
der, and of the foil that fuits it, natu- 
rally points out a new method of ma- 
NMaging it to advantage; of all the 
plants that can be raifed, none is fo 
perfe@ly fuited to the horfe-hoeing 
hufbancry. The foil it requires is 
fuch as perfe@ly fuits thofe imple- 
ments; the method of horfe-hozing, of 
all other pratice, will the moft effec- 
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tually and moft effentially cut off the 
fhallow and horizontal roots; apd an 
the main roots are to be encouraged is 
their growth to the utmoft, no method 
of planting can be fo proper as that in 
rows at a confiderable diftance from 
one another, This direéts in every 
article the horfe-hoeing hufbandry, as 
the method for raifing madder to an 
excellence, and perhaps fuch a one as 
it never reached yet in England, The 
culture of this profitable and ufeful 
fpecies has been recommended fre- 
quently and ftrongly, and has been 
tried at different times with different 
fuccefs, but always with fome profit ; 
we hope therefore that the farmer will 
be encouraged, from what has been 
found of the advantages of this crop, 
in methods lefs fuited to its nature, td 
try it in the way we are about to pro- 
pofe; in the which it cannot fail of 
very well an{wering his care, expence, 
and trouble; and according to which 
there is a reafonable profpect of his 
enriching himfelf by it im a few years 
culture, ‘ 

Madder is to be planted in fpring; 
bnt the preparation of the ground fot 
it muft be undertaken long before, 
Let the farmer who intends to raife it 
look carefully out for a field that has 
a deep light foil, of the nature of either 
of thofe kinds we have mentioned. 
When he has fixed upon the field, in 
autumn; as foon as the crop is off the 
ground, let him plough it up deeply 
and thoroughly. Let him leave it in 
this condition three months, and then 
going over it with the plough once 
again, tear it up toa great depth, and 
theroughly break and divide it : let 
him then leave it to himfelf till the end 
of March. Having fecured his fets, 
let him in the laft week in March, fend 
in his plough again, fet to its greateft 
depth. Asthe ground has been twice 
ploughed before, it will very well give 
way tothis, ‘The fets are now to be 
taken off from the fides and heads of 
the old roots, and the ground is to be 
harrowed even. ‘Then a line is to be 
arawn along near the edge, asin the 
planting of liquorice, and the fets are 
to be jet into the ground in the fame 
manner, at a foot difiance from one 
another, : 

Wien one row is thus planted, the 
line is to be removed a foot and half, 
and another row planted, the fets in 
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this not being placed oppofite to thofe 
in the other, but juft over againft the 
middle of the fpace between, 

The line is then to be removed to 
the diftance of five foot, and drawn 
itrait over the ground as before, and a 
row of the fets are to be planted there; 
thus there will be a third row at five 
feet diftance from the fecond, and at 
fix and ahalf from the firft row: the 
line is then to be moved again one foot 
and half, and another, being a fourth 
row, is to be planted oppofite the mid- 
dle diftances of the laft. Thus the 
whole ground is to be planted out, 
The fets are to ftand every where at 
the fame diftance in the row, as at 
firft ordered ; and the whole field will 
be laid out in double rows, with five 
feet intervals; the fpace or partition 
between one row and another, of 
each double row, being one foot and 
a half, 

When the fets are all in and lightly 
covered up, let the planter go over 
the places, where they ftand, witha 
garden rake, and lay all level, 

The beginning of Aprilis a feafon 
when fhowers are feldom wanting ; 
but if it fhould fo happen that there 
are none, there muft be the labour of 
once watering the fets. The bef 
time for doing it is on the third day 
after their planting, and when this 
is done they may be left to nature, 

The plants will now quickly ap- 
pear, and as this isa time when the 
encreafing warmth of the feafon, and 
wet from the fhowers, fets every thing 
on growing, weeds will appear among 
them. As thefe muft be principally 
feedlings, for we fuppofe no roots left 
in the tillage, they will not at once 
over-run the proper growth, becaufe 
that is planted with good roots; fo 
that they need not be attacked fo foon 
as ever they appear; but when they 
have got a little height the hand-hoers 
muit be fent in to clear the partitions 
of them between row and row, not 
meddling with thofe in the five foot 
jntervals, except juft on the outfide 
of each row. 

This is to be done with care and 
management, and a great deal depends 
uponit. The inftruétions to be given 
the hoers arethefe. Firft to takecare 
of the plants of madder, which being 
fer regularly, and now up at fome 
height, and being very different in 
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their afpeét from the weeds, cannet 
well be miftaken; all this however 
mutt be pointed out to them, and they 
muft be ftridtly cautioned ; forthe de- 
firuétion but of a few of the plants 
where they are fet feparate, and each 
intended for a large growth, will be 
a confiderable lofs to the owner, This 
being pointed out to them, they are 
to be fent in with direétions to cut 

all weeds in the fmall partitions, an 
break the furface of the ground as deep 
as they readily. can with thofe inftra- 
ments ; then they are to clear away 
between plant and plant of the mad- 
der; and thence advancing to the out- 
fide they are to cut up the weeds, and 
break the ground for about a hoe’s 
breadth all along the rows. : 

This done, the plants are to be left 
to themfelves three weeks, in which 
time they will firike very ftrongly, and 
the ground juft above them will be ve- 
ry clear of weeds, from the hoeing ; 
but by this time the middle of the 
large intervals will be full of weeds of 
fome growth, 

The horfe-hoe is now to be fent in, 
and js to cut along the middle of each 
interval, to asmuch depth as it can: 
this will thoroughly root up and de- 
ftroy that growth of weeds, and break 
the ground, The weeds will, in great 
part, be buried, and will become a 
kind of manure, for weeds that can- 
not grow foon rot at this feafon, which 
is warm and wet; and the ends of 
fome of the longeft fibres of the mad- 
der roots will be broken off, and new 
ones will confequently grow in great 
quantities from them, as is feen in’ 
cutting of the fibres of roots in the 
gardener’s way of planting; and there 
will be a fine quantity of frefh and 
free earth for thefe new roots, as alfo 
for what farther thoets the others may 
make}; and it will be full of noyrifh- 
ment for them. 

We have faidthat the main down- 
right> roots are all that are of value in 
his madder plants, Now the hori- 
zontal or fpreading ones, that ron un- 
der the furface, are to be confidered in 
two diftin& lights, as they are larger 
or as-they-—are fmaller, for at one of 
thefe times they-impoverifh, Eut at 
the other they feed them; fo that at 
one time they are to be nourifhed, and 
at another deftroyed. ; 

It is while they are young that they 

are 
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Gre of advantage to the main root, 
This is their condition in the prefent 
inftance, and it is therefore we are 
recommending every method to feed 
and to encreafe them; and on the 
other hand, we fhall foon after take 
as much pains to deftroy them. The 
part of the madder above ground, now 
though of fome bignefs, is not fo large 
as to demand any vaft quantity of 
nourifhment; the root, on the con- 
trary, is pufhing down ward, and grows 
the fafter the more it isfupplied by its 
fibres, and the lefs it is drained by the 
plant above, 

This is the cafe in many inftances 
at the period of growth whereat the 
madder is at prefent, but in none more 
vifibly. The firft. nourifhment the 
new planted roots take in, goes to the 
puthing fome fibres from themfelves 
outward, and a fhoot of ftalk and 
leaves upward, This fhoot takes up 
the greater part of the nourifhment 
in the firft days, but afterwards it 
grows flower, and requires a fmaller 
proportion of what is drawn, After 
this there isa period when the main 
root is taken care of and fupplied, 
that it may be able to fend up nou- 
rifhment in abundance to the herb, 
when ripening its flowers and feeds, 
that being the great purpofe of nature 
in all plants :. for this purpofe alfo in 
madder a number of long horizontal 
roots grow out every way under the 
furface. 

Thefe horizontal fibres we have 
named, and for which we are now fo 
carefully providing by the horfe-hoe, 
are in time to become thofe long ho. 
sizontal and fide roots. At prefent 
they are very ferviceable, for they draw 
ip nourifhment in vaft abundance; 
which being not demanded in that 
quantity by the plantin its prefent 
ftate, goes according to the defign of 
mature, to the feeding and enlarging 
the main or downright roots, The 
prefent horfe-hoeing h2s vaftly encou- 
raged, filled, and encreafed them ; but 
the next isto deftroy them, 

Some time after this horfe-hocing 
there will be weeds again in the par- 
titions, and between plant and plant, 
for this is a feafon that produces them 
very quickly: the hand-hoers muft 
be fent in again to cut them all up, 
aod the plants of the madder being 
kept clear, will have a healthy afpeét, 
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which is very effeatial to the good 
growth of the root, and which they 
would not have if choaked up with 
weeds: fome weeks after this, when 
the madder has grown to a _ confider- 
able fize, let the horfe-hoe be fentin a 
fecond time, with orders to cut much 
nearer one fide, or one row, alter- 
nately; by this means all the large ho- 
rizontal roots on that fide will be cut 
and broken off, and only fmall ones 
wil grow from the ends of them, 
which will tend to the fervice of the 
main root again, 

The hand-hoers at this la& time 
need not hoe the outfides of all the 
rows, but only alternately of thofe 
near which the horfe-hoe is not this 
time to come, for the next hoeing it 
is to take the others. This inftru- 
ment could not be brought fo near 
the rows while they were young, for 
fear of tearing up or burying the 
plants, but they are too well eftablifh- 
ed now to be in any danger on that 
head, efpecially as itis done only on 
one fide; for the horfe-hoe is to be ~ 
carried along the fartheft fide of the 
next interval all the way, in thecourfe 
of this operation; fo that it never 
comes near both fides of the fame row, 

The plants will immediateiy after 
this thrive furprifingly, and advance 
toward their diting. There will 
need no more hand-hoeing, for they 
will be now of fuch a fize and ftrength, 
as to deftroy all the weeds about them; 
and the next horfe-hoeing, which will 
be the laft for thefummer, will com- 
pleat the work for the firft feafon, 

This is to be done as foon as the 
weeds have got fome head again in the 
intervals, for they will rife there tho’ 
they be over-powered in the partitions, 
The inftrument is now to.be carried 
on the other fides of the rows alter- 
nately, fo that now there will have 
been athorough and deep cutting up 
of the ground, near both fides of every 
row, 

The large horizontal roots, which 
would impoverifh the main r cots, and 
be of no value in themfelves’ are now 
broke and cutoff on this fide alfo ; and 
the main roots, which are now large 
and ftrong, have all the advantage of 
the nourifhment 

The flower and feed of madder are 
wholly ufelefs : and as a plant’srun- 
ning to feed impoverifhes the root, thig 
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di&tates a new practice in the prefent 
cafe, which is the cutting down the 
plants juit before they are breaking 
out into flower. 

Let this be done with caution, and 
with moderation, The farmer is not 
to cut them down clofe to the ground; 
it is enough if he ftop their running to 
feed, therefore all he has to do is to 
eut them off half a foot below the top, 
This will take off all the flower buds, 
and yet will leave enough of the plant 
to draw up a great quantity of fap, 
and keep nature in her proper courfe, 
By this means a vaft quantity of rich 
juice, intended for the pesfedtion of 
the plant im its ripenefs, will go to the 
main root, for there will be no large fide 
soots to take it up; and the increafe in 
that ufcful part will bevery furprifing. 

The {talks will thoot out fide branch- 
es from the part where they were cut 
off, and from every joint below, and 
will grow ftronger forthat cutting, and 
very bufhy. Some of thefe willmake 
atrattept to flowering, and they may 
be left to themfelves in it. The few 
flowers that grow upon thefe fhoots are 
fot like the full and univerfal fiower- 
ing of the whole growth, they will do 
neither good nor harm, and are not 
worth regarding. 

The firft fummer will thus pafs, and 
the plants, not having drawn a vaft 
deal of nourifhment upwards, the 
roots will be greatly ftrengthened and 
enereafed, This willbe the condition 
of the crop at the autumn of the firft 
feafon; and all that is to be done is in 
the fame mannerto promote the growth 
ef the root, during the reitof the time 
it istoremain in the ground, which 
is to the next autumn. A ctop of 
madder, thoughic remain but ¢ighteen 
months in the ground, is to be ac- 
counted by the farmer as a two years 
ftandard, becaufe the preparation of 
the land takes up the otherfix. ‘The 
whole courfe is this ; at autumm the 
ground is tobetakenfor it; during the 
winter it is to be prepared: and in 
fpring it is to be planted: the nextau- 
ftumn the plants have had onefummer’s 
growth, and they are to have another, 
for they muft remain through the win- 
ter, and the following fummer: and 
the roots mutt be gathered in autumn 
following, which is two years from 
the time of beginning the preparation 
@! the ground. 
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In the ufual way of management, 
when the roots are taken up at this 
time for fale, another piece of land is 
to be fought out for thenextcrop ; but 
in the method we have propofed by the 
horfehoeing hufbandry, the fame piece 
of ground may raife madder for ever ; 
and will be fitter for it than any other 
could, : : 

All the winter the ground is to lie 
perfe&tly quict: in fpring a ring. 
before the plants begin to fhoot, 
horfehoe fhould be fent in to cut a deep 
furrow in the center of every large in- 
terval, and the hand-hoers to cut up 
thofe weeds that rife in the partitions. 
After this there will be no more care 
needful about them, for the growth 
will be too ftrong to fuffer any annoy- 
ance; but the intervals will haveweeds, 
and fhould be horfehoed juft as in the 
preceding fummer, to prevent their far- 
ther growth, and to give new fapplies " 
of nourifhment to the main roots, as 
well as to cut away and deftroy the fide 
or horizontal ones, 

This is to be done exaétly in the 
fame manner as before mentioned for 
the firft feafon, and therefore needs not 
be defcribed more at large here. By 
this means the crop will proceed as it 
ought in every refpe@; and this feafon 
the whole care will be over, 

In autumn, when the plants wi- 
ther, ‘is the time to take-up the roots ; 
this muft be done with care and cir- 
cumfpeétion,- for the more they are 

roke in the ground, the more of them 
isloft, The regular method of plant- 
ing them comes in here to be of great 
ufe, for the people employed to take 
them up know where tolook for them 
one by one, and where they may, and 
where they may not, work about them. 

When they are all taken up they 
muft be cleaned from dirt, and after 
a quantity of fine fets are feparated for 
a new plantation, they are to be dried 
for fale, The dyer will be always a 
ready purchafer, norneed thehufband- 
man fear to overftock the market, 

Madder has little or no fmell; a 
fweetith tafte, mixed with a little bit- 
ternefs, The virtues attributed to it 
are thofe of a detergent and aperient, 
whence it has been ufually ranked 
among the opening roots, and recom- 
mended in obftruétions of the vifcera, 
particularly of the kidneys, in coagu- 
lations of the blood from falls or brui- 
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itis obfervable, that this root, taken 
internally, tinges the urine of a deep 
red colour; and in the philofophical 
tranfa@tions, we have an account of its 
producing a like effect upon the bongs 
of animals who had it mixed with their 
food: all the bones, particularly the 
more folid ones, were changed both ex- 
ternally and internally, to a deep red ; 
but neither thé fiefhy or cartilaginous 
parts fuffered any alteration: fome of 
thefe bones, macerated in water for 
many weeks together, and afterwards 
fteeped and boiled in fpirit of wine, 
loit none of their colour, nor commu- 
nicated any tinge to the liquor. 

Petty Mapoer, [ Afperula,] Aplant 
growing wild in many woods in Eng- 
land. Set Woopkoor. 

MADS, EartHworMs, Ja = 

MADWORT, [Ahfum.] There 
are feveral {peci¢s of this plant grow- 
ing naturally in warmer climates, yet 
will in general bear the cold of ours, 
They are propagated by flips or feeds; 
the flowers appearin Aprilor May; are 
various, white, yellow, &c. and laft 
about three weeks in beauty, if the 
weather is moderate, 

MADNESS, in aDog, There are 
abundance of prefcriptions for the bite 
of a mad dog ; but whether any are 
good we cannot prefume to fay. The 
Ormifkirk medicine is much e(teemed ; 
butit wemight advife, it fhould be to 
cut out the part or cauterize it imme- 
diately. 

MAHOGANY, [Cedrus Mahogoni.] 
This tree is a native in the warmeit 
parts of America, growing plentifully 
in theiflands of Cuba, Jamaica, and 
Hifpaniola; there are alfo many of 
them onthe Bahamaiflands. In Cuba 
anid Jamaica there are trees of a very 
large fize, fo as to cut into planks of 
tix feet breadth; but thofe on the Ba- 
hama iflands are not fo large, though 
they are frequently four feer diameter, 
and rife to a great height, notwith- 
(landing they are generally found grow- 
ing upon thie folid rocks, where there 
is fearce any earth for their nourith- 
ment. The wood which has been 
brought from the Bahama iflands has 
ufoally paffed under the appellation of 
Madcira wood, but there is no doubt 
of its being the fame wood as the ma- 
hogany,. 
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The leaves of this tree are winged 
like thofe of the ath, having commonly 
fix or eight pair of pinne (or lobes) 
which are fhorter and broader at théir 
bafe than thofe of theath, where’ they 
adhere to the midrib by very fhort foot- 
ftalks; thefe lobes are very finooth, 
having but one vein running through 
each, which is always on one fide, fo 
as to divide them unequally, The en- 
tire fruit, beforeit opens, is 6f a brown 
colour; thefe fruit grow ere&t upon 
long footftalks, which clofély adhere 
to the five cornered column, run- 
ning through the middle of the fruit, 
and to which the feeds are faftened, ly- 
ing imbricatim like flates on a houfe, 
over each other; fo when the fruit is 
ripe, the outer cover divides at the 
bottom into five equal parts; and 
when thefe fall off, and the feeds are 
difperfed, the foot-ftalk and column 
remain fome months after on the tree. 

It is propagated by feeds, which 
may be eafily procured from the Baha- 
ma iflands, from whence moit of the 
good feeds which have come to Eng- 
land were brought; for moit of thofe 
which have been fent from Jamaica, 
although brought in their pods, have 
not fucceeded, whereas thofe fromthe 
Bahama iflands have grown as well as 
if they were immediately taken from’ 
the trees; the feeds fhould be fown in 
fmall pots filled with light fandy earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, giving them a gentle watering 
once a week; if the feeds are good, 
the plants will appear in a month or 
five weeks ; and when the plunts are 
two inches high, a fufficient number 
of fmall pots fhould be filled with light 
earth, and plunged into the tan-bed a 
day or two, that the earth may be 
warmed before the plants are put into 
the pots ; then the young plants fhould 
be fhaken out of the pots, and care- 
fully feparated, fo as not to tear their 
roots, and each planted in a fingle pot, 
being careful to fhade them till they 
have taken freth root ; after which they 
muft be treated in the fame manner as 
other tender plants from the fame cli- 
mate, being careful not to give them 
much water, efpecially in winter. If 
the plants are properly managed, they 
will make confiderable progrefs, 

MAIDEN-HAIR, { Adidnthum.] The 
fpecies are 1, The officinal or true Maiden- 
hair, 2, Cahada Maiden-hair, The firft 
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fort is the true Maiden-hair, which is 
direéted to be ufed in medicine; but 
asit does not grow naturally in Eng- 
land, fo the Trichomanes is ufually fub- 
ftituted for it, which is found growing 
wild. in. great plenty in feveral parts of 
England, The other is a native of the 
South of France, Italy, and the Levant. 
Tt ufually grows out of the joints of 
walls, and the fiffures of rocks, fo that 
whoever is inclinable to keep this plant 
in their gardens, fhould plant it in 
pots filled with gravel and lime rubbith, 
in which it will thrive much. better 
than in good earth ; but the pots mutt 
be fheltered under a frame.in, winter, 
otherwife the plants are often killed by 
.. the froft. 

'. The fecond fortis often preferved in 
gardens for the fake of variety; this 
fhould be planted in pots, and treated 
in the fame manner as the former; for 
although it will live through the win- 
ter in the openair in moderate feafons, 
yet in fevere froft it is often deftroyed. 
This fort grows naturally in Canada 
in fuch quantities, that the French fend 
it. from thence in package for other 
goods, and the apothecaries at Paris 
ufe it for the Maiden-hair, in all their 
compofitions in which thatis ordered, 

Maiden-hair has been greatly cele- 
brated in diforders of the breaft, pro- 
ceeding from a thinnefs and acrimony 
of-the juices; and likewife for opening 
obitruGiions of the vifcera, and pro- 
- moting the expetoration of tough 
phlegm. But modern. praétice pays 
little regard toit; nor is it often to be 
inet with in the fhops. 

Englifh MAIDEN-HAIR, [Trichoma- 
res.| here are three or four varieties 
of this plant, which grow naturally in 
Evrope ; but in America there is a great 
number of fpecies, which are remark- 
ably different from each other, as alfo 
from the European kinds, 

Thefe being of the tribe of ferns, or 
capillary plants, are feldom preferved 
in gardens, Their roots fhould be 
planted in.moift thady places, efpeci- 
ally the European forts, which com- 
monly grow from between the joints 
of old walls,’ and in other very moift 
thady fituations ; but thofe forts which 
are brought from hot countries muft 
be planted in pots filled with rubbifh, 
and {trong earth mixed, and in winter 
they mutt be fcreened from hard froft, 
to which, if they are expofed, it will 
will deftroy them, , 
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The common fort in England is ge- 
nerally fold in the markets for true 
Maiden-hair, which is a very different 
plant, andnot to be found in England, 
it being a native of the fouth of France, 
and other warm countries, fo is rarely 
brought into England, 

WhiteMatoen-Hatr, [Ruta Mura- 
ria.) Aplant growing out of old walls 
in many parts of England. 

MAIZE, [Zea.] See Guinga 
WHeat, 

Ma cacca Bean. See Anacadium, 

MALABAR-NUT, [ Fufiicia.] This 
plant isa native of Ceylon, but hardy 
enough to live in a green-houfe, in 
England, without any artificial heat, 
It rifés here witha ftrong woody ftalk 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, 
fending out many fpreading branches, 
garnifhed with fpear-fhaped oval leaves 
fix inches long and three inches broad, 
placed oppofite. The flowers are pro- 
duced on fhort fpikes at the end of the 
branches, which are white with fome 
dark fpots, but are not fucceeded by 
any feeds in England. 

It may be propagated by cuttings, 
which, if planted in pots in June and 
July, and plunged into a very mode- 
rate hot-bed, will take root, but th 
mult be fcreened from the fun; andi 
the external air isexcluded from them, 
they will fucceed better than when it is 
admitted tothem, It may alfo be pro- 
pagated by laying down the young 


-branches, which will take root in one 


year, and then fhould be put each into 
a feparate pot, and placed in the fhade 
till they have taken new root; then 
they may be removed to a fheltered 
fituation during the fummer, and in 
the autumn they muft be houfed, and 
treated in the fame way as the orange 
trees, with only this difference, that 
thefe require more water, 

MALANDERS, This is an ex- 
ternal diforder of a horfe very painful 
andtroublefome, and very difficult of 
cure; infomuch that fome fay nothing 
more is to be attempted than to alle- 
viate the pain; and that it is dange- 
rous to ftop the diftemper, 

This is a very unhappy error; for 
there is no degree of the Malanders 


. but may be cured by proper manage- 


ment; and that with perfe& fafety. 
This difeafe thews itfelf on the fore- 
legs, upon the inner part, jutt againft 
the bending of the knee, m 
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It is not a knob or ulcer like the far- 
¢y, buta hard, dry, flat fcab, of which 
fometimes there is only one great one, 
fometimes feveral fmaller; and thefe 
are cracked and chopped upon the fur- 
face, and have {tiff hairs like brifiles 
growing upon them, 

This is the whole of the diforder: 
it fometimes is very violent and inve- 
terate, fometimes more flight. When 
it is very bad it makes the horfe halt ; 
and when leaft it occafions him to go 
ftiff till warmed with exercife. »< 
~The general caufe of the malanders 
is bad. management. It is the com- 


- mon diforder of horfes kept in a flo- 


venly manner, and much more rarely 
affe&ts thofe which are managed more 


» carefully, 


Thofe horfes are moft fubje& to it 
which haye moft hair upon their legs, 
and they are the moft difficult to cure. 

One effential difference the farmer 
is to make in his conduét, for a horfe 
under this diforder, which arifes from 
this confideration, that fometimes the 
malander is only a forenefs in the part, 
while the horfe is otherwifein health; 
fometimes the blood is corrupt and 
bad, and in this cafe the diforder is 
more violent in its degree, and more 
difficult to be cured, 

When the malander is only the efie@ 
of careleffnefs, and it is upon a horfe 
otherwife healthful, the method to be 
obferved is this. “Let him be kept to 
his ufual work and ufual food; and let 
the following wafh be made for the 
part; 


Set ona faucepan with three quarts 
of water, put to it half a pound 
of foenugreek-feed bruifed, and a 
pound of frefh marfhmaliow root 
cut in flices, Boil all this till it 
is like a jelly, ftrain it off hot, and 
prefs it hard out, then add to the 
thick liquor half a pound of opo- 
deldock oiritment,” 


Make fome of this hot morning and 
night, and dipping flannels in it> wrap 
them round the leg where the com- 
plaint is, as hot as the hand can bear to 
touch it. Let this be feveral times re- 
peated; and at the laft of all, wet 
fome of the ingredients, which mutt 
be faved when the,liquor has been 
prefied out, with fome of the liquor 
hot, and lay them upon one flannel, 
cover them with another, and wrap the 
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whole round each leg, tying it round 
fo as to keep it on, but not tight. 

Let this be done every day twice, as 
direéted, till the hard fubftances begin 
to foften ; 3 after this once in four and. 
twenty hours will do; and there will 
thus be a perfe& cure. ‘ 

Before the firft dreffing let the hair 
be clip’d round about the place, and 
the whole part about the Malanders 
wafh’d clean with warm foap fuds, 
Let this be repeated at times during 
the cure; and after.it is perfected, let 
the legs be kept very clean in this part, 
for fear of its returning. 

In this manner a horfe will be cured 


very eafily, and very certainly, thathas . 


no taint in his blood; but if there be 

that added to the outward malady, 
care muft be taken accordingly, by 

giving inward medicines at the fame 

time, 

When this is the cafe, the owner will 
perceive it by his habit of body; and 
by the outward remedy not taking its 
defired and natural effeét ; he is. then» 
to proceed thus: 

Let a pound of crude antimony in 
powder be mixed with four pounds of ; 
flour of brimftone ; & let fome of this 
be fprinkled among his food, . This is 
better in fuch acafe than giving it in 
balls or drenches, for he takes it with 
his nourifhment a little at a time, and_ 
often; and accompanying the food in 
its paflage through the Inteftines, its 
virtue goes into the blood, together 
with the nutritive part of the food, 

Ihave heard many who fhould know 
fomething better than the vulgar, fay, 
that they would not cure a horfe of the 
malanders if they could ; for that all, 
that is prudent ie to keep him from 
growing lame withthem, They have 
an old proverb that has miflea them 
from father to fon for many genera- 


tions, which is, “ that curing the ma- * 


landers is fhutting up the wolf in the 
fheep-cot.”. But they may be fure of 
thls, not only in the prefent cafe, but 
in all others whatever, that there will 
be no danger of damage in curing any 


outward diforder, when the blood is « 


at the fame time re@tified within, 

“We have fnewn the difference al- 
ready, that when the complaint is on- 
ly external, outward remedies alone 
may be trufted, bur when the blood is 
affecied, inward things muft be given 
to affift, The danger cven of a mif- 
C2 take 
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take in thefe cafes, is not fo great as 
thefe perfons apprehend; for when the 
blood is in fault, and no care has been 
taken to amend it in the cure, the 
common counfequence is only, that it 
breaks out again. 

MALE BALSAM APPLE. See 
Aprpire. 

MALLOW, [Malva.}_ This is a 
plant growing common enough in the 
fields, the leaves are ranked the firft 
of the four emollient herbs: they were 
formerly of fome efteem, in food, for 
loofening the belly ; at prefent decoc- 
tions of them are fometimes employed 
in dyfenteries, heat, and fharpnefs of 
urine, and in general for obtunding 
acrimonious humours: their princi- 
pal ufe is in emollient glyfters, cata- 
plafms, and fomentations, 

Phere are feveral fpecies of this plant, 
€xotics, cultivated in the gardens, pro- 
Ppagated by feeds, 

ifiard Mattow, See BAsTARD. 

Few"t Matow, [Corchorus,] There 
are feveral fpec‘es of this plant brought 
from the Eaft and Weft Indies and 
South America, but are all too tender 
to thrive in England in the open air, 
therefore their feeds muft be fown on 
a hot-bed'in the fpring, and when the 
plants are come up and fit to remove, 
they fhould be tranfplanted on a freth 
hot-bed to bring the plants forward. 
After the plants are rooted in the new 
hot-bed, they muft have free air admit- 
ted'to them every day, for they muft 
mot be drawn up weak; and when 
they have obtained ftrength, they fhould 
be tranfplanted each into a feparate 
pot, and plunged into a hot-bed, ob- 
ferving to fhade them from the fun till 
they have taken root; in June they 
fhould be gradually inured to the open 
air: part of them may be fhaken out 
of the pots, and planted ina warm 
border, where, if the feafon proves 
warm, they will flower and perfeé 
theirfeeds; but as thefe will fometimes 
fail, fo it will be proper to put one or 
two plants of each fort into pots, 
whiclr fhould be placed in a glafs-cafe, 
where they may be fcreened from bad 
weather; and from thefe good feds 
may always be obtained. 

Indian Matiow, [Urena.] There 
are four fpecies of this plant brought 
trom China and the coaft of Malabar. 
They are propagated by feeds in a hot- 
bed, and require the affiftance ef a ftove 
to preferve them, 
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Marfi Marrow, [Aides] This 
plant grows naturally in moift places 


in divers parts of England, and is fre- 
quently ufed in medicine. It has a 
perennial root and an annual ftalk, 
which perifhes every autumn. The 
ftalks of this plant grow ereé to the 
height of four or five feet; thefe are 
garnifhed with leaves which are hoary 
and foft to the touch, and placed alter- 
nately on the branches; the flowers 
come out from the wings of the leaves, 
which are fhaped like thofe of the mal, 
low, but are fmaller and of a pale co- 
lour. It may be propagated very faft, 
either by feeds or parting of their 
roots. When it is propagated by feeds 
they fhould be fown in the fpring, but 
if by parting of the roots, the beft time 
is in autumn, when the ftalks decay. 
It will thrive in any foil or fituation, 
but in moift places will grow larger 
than in dry land. r 
This plant has the general virtues of 
an emollient médicine; and proves fer- 
viceable in a thin acrimonious ftate of 
the juices, and where the natural mu- 
cus of the inteftines is abraded, It is 
chiefly recommended in fharp defiux- 
ions upon the lungs, hoarfenefs, dyfen- 
teries, and likewife in nephritic and 
calculous complaints; not, as fome 
have fuppofed, that this medicine has 
any peculiar power of diffolving pr ex- 
pelling the calculus; but as by lubri- 
cating and relaxing the veffels, it pro- 
cures a more free and eafy paffage. 
Althza root is fometimes employed 
externally for foftening and maturating 
hard tumours: chewed, it is faid to 
give eafe in difficult dentition of chil- 
dren. There are two other fpecias of 
this plant brought from Portugal ant 
Hungary, both propagated by feeds. 
Rojz Matuow. See Houtyvuocr. 
Tree Matrow, [Lawatera.] There 
are feveral taJk herbaceous flowering 
annua!s and fhrubby perennials of this 
plant, bearing large red, white, and 
purplith flowers, continuing in bloom 
from June till Auguft or September, 
They are all proper ornaments for 
any part of the pleafure ground, The 
annuals particularly have fingular 
beavty, their flowers being large, nu- 
merous, and confpicuous, and very. 
proper furniture where Jarge fhowey 
plants are required; and are eafily ancl 
abundantly raifed from feed in the open 
ground, ' 
The 
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The fhrubby kinds are alfo good fur- 
fiture for fhrubbery compartments, 
having large, ftrait, upright, durable 
lems, terminated by branchy bufhy 
heads, and very large foft foliage, that 
form a fine variety in affemblage; 
though their flowers are often hid by 
their large leaves. Thefe perennial 
kinds thould have a dry foil, otherwife 
are apt to go off intwo or three years; 
a freth fupply, however, may always 
be raifed from feed in the common 

They are propagated abundantly by 
feed in the open ground in the {pring ; 
the annuals in the place where fowed, 
and the perennials alfo either where 
they are toremain, or for tranfplan- 
tation, 

Syrian Mattow, [Hybifcus.] This 
plant is commonly known among nur- 
fery-men by thename of Althza frutex, 

Vijcous Marrow, [Malwavifcus.]} 
This hath a fhrubby ftalk, branching 
ten or twelve feet highs bearing fcarlet 
flowers, fucceeded by roundifh fcarlet 
vifcous berries. 

Venice Marrow, [Hibifcus Trionum. } 

- Trionum, Bladder Ketmia, Flower of 
an hour. This is an annual plant 
bearing flowers of very fhort duration, 
which in hot weather only juft open, 
and then wither away inan hour or 
two, Its propagation is by feed fown 
either in autumn or fpring in the place 
where they are to remain, leaving about 
three of the beft plants on the fpor, 

Yellww Marrow, See Indian 
Ma tiow, 

MALT. Barley prepared, to fit it 
for making beer or ale, by. flopping it 
fhort in the beginning of vegetation. 

it is faid, that the foilon which bar- 
ley grows makes a confiderable diffe- 
rence in the grain, and. that the barley 
fitteft for malt is that which grows on 
arich, light, or gravelly foil, and which 
has been raifed from feed brought from 
a farm of a different foil and fituation, 
The fulleft and largeft grains of fuch a 
crop fhould be chofen for making malt. 
It thould be heavy and perfeétly found, 
and fuch as has not fuffered any acci- 
dent in the field, Its being a little 
heated in the mow is by fome reck- 
oned.an advantage, becaufe the grain 
will be the more equally dried, and 
will confequently the more equally 
imbibe water. If it has been fo much 
mow-burnt as to look blaskith when 
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broken at the root end, or as Mr. Com- 
brune fays, if it has fuffered a heat of 
120 degrees, it is unfit to make good 
malt, It is alfo found by experience, 
that barley taken immediately from 
the field does not malt fo kindly as 
that which has been fome time in the 
houfe, or mow. Special fhare ould 
be taken that it be free from the feed 
of weeds; for thefe, in the malting, 
are apt to give the grain a bad tafte, 
which cannot by amy means be after- 
wards got rid of. 

By gerimir.ation,all the principles of 
barley are put in action. The heat 
which it undergoes in malting feparates 
and divides its parts; and the vifcidity 
which it before poffefied is removed by 
the loofer texture of its oils, and their 
intimate union with the falt, which 
gives maltthe fweetith tafte that diftin- 
guifhes it from barley, 

In order to its being malted, the bar- 
ley is putinto aciftern lined with 
lead or ftone, and covered with water 
about fix inches deep above the barley, 
to give room for its fwelling. All the 
good grain will fink inthe water; but 
after {tirring it, the imperfe@ or dif- 
tempered grains will rife to the furface, 
Thefe fhould be skimmed off, and gi- 
ven to Poultry or hogs, for they will 
never make good malt, By the water 
gaining admittance into the barley, a 
great quantity of the air is expelled, as 
appears from the number of bubbles 
which rife on the farface. 

The barley. is left in the water two 
or thrse days, more or lefs, in propor- 
tion to the heat of the weather and the 
drynefs of the barley. A judgment is 
formed that grain is fully faturated 
with water, from its appearing turgid, 
and eafily giving way to an iron rod 
dropped perpendicularly into it. Or, 
take.a corn.from the middle of the cif- 
tern, and hold it fteadily by the two 
ends, between the fore-finger and 
thumb : prefs it gently, and if it con- 
tinues firm when fo preffed, and the 
fkin does not break, it mutt foak lon- 
ger: if it crufhes together and feels 
mellow, and the fkin crack, it is wa- 
tered enough. Nicety in this is a ma- 
terial point, and can be learnt only by 
If the grain fhould be 
fuffered to remain too long in water, 
it would begin to lofe part of its fweet- 
nefs. When it has been fteeped fuffi- 
ciently, the water is drawn off. 

The 
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The water ufed for this purpofe 
fhould be thatof aclearrunning ftream, 
or rain water; or if fuch cannot be 
had, pond water, provided it be fweet 
and clean, will do very well; or pump 
water, which fhould be renaered foft if 
it. be naturally hard. If the water 
made ufe of be any way tainted, it com- 
municates to the malt a tafte which it 
never lofes, Mr, Combrune advifes 
the adding of lime to the water in 
which the barley is fteeped: but this 
feems to be improper, becaufe it ap- 
pears from Dr, Home’s experiments 
that lime renders water hard, 

From the ciftern, the barley is laid 
ina regular heap or couch, where it 
muft remain thirty nours, or till it has 
contraéten a heat, It muft then be 
worked in one or more heaps, and 
turned every four, fix, or eight hours, 
according'as the weather is coldor hot, 
When it begins to fpire, it fhould be 
turned every three or four hours, ac- 
cording to the temperature of the air ; 
and as it comes (for fo its fpiring is 
¢ommonly termed) the heap muft be 
fpread thinner to cool it, left it be 
heated too much, and the germination 
be carried on too faft, by which the oils 
would be too much confumed. The 
turning of it muft be continued in pro- 
portion as it is more or lefs flow in 
growth, fo that it may be brought to- 
lerably dry to thekiln. . When the roots 
begin-to deaden, the Couch muft be 
thickened again, and often turned, that 
the growth of the roots may not revive. 
At this time, the fpire fhould be near 
piercing through the outer fkin of the 
barley : for if it grows quite out, the 
firength of the malt will be too-much 
confumed, After the malt is made 
thus far, the common praéice is to 
lay:it atonce onthe kiln: but the beft 

way is to gather it all up in one heap, 
to let it lie in that fiate twelve hours, 
and then to turn it every fourth hour, 
during the {pace of twenty-four hours, 

No perfon fhouid be fuffered to tread 
on the malt with their fhoes, while it 
is on the floor: becaufe many grains 
are inevitably. bruifed thereby, and 
thefe, vegetating no longer, afford the 
roots ef the other grains a fubfance 
into which they extend their fibres, 
and are by that means entangled in 
bunches: and befides this, the bruiied 
corn acquires a degree of putrefaction 
which taints thesliquor made of the 
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malt intermixed therewith. Equal 
care fhould alfo be taken, that the grain 
be not bruifed by any other means, 

Mr, Combrune thinks, that the time 
moft proper for malting is when the 
temperature of the air is fuch that bar- 
ley begins naturally to germinate, at 
which feafon the thermometer marks 
from between 32 to 40 degrees, How 
far that time may be extended, expe-' 
rience alone can determine, The 
warmer the weather is, the greater 
mutt be the difadvantage under which 
the maffter labours ; becaufe the mo- 
tion of the fluids is then fo flrong, that 
the procefs goes on too quick, and the 
finer parts are apt to fly off; the con- 
fequence of which is, that inftead of a 
{weet, the malt inclines to a bitter tafte, 
the oils being turned rancid, This is 
fo univerfally experienced, that brew- 
ers carefully avoid purchafing what is 
termed latter-made malt. 

The grain thus prepared for drying 
is fpread on the kiln, where, meeting 
with a greater heat than is fuited to 
vegetation, its farther growth is ftop- 
ped. It is fpread on the kiln three or 
4 inches thick, and turned every three 
orfourhours, The laying of it thicker 
is often attended with inconveniences, 
among which is particularly its being 
unequally dried ; and therefore: that 
fhould be avoided. ‘The firength and 
duration of the fire is different, accor- 
ding as the malt is intended to be dried, 
pale, amber, or brown, The pale malt’ 
requires more leifure and lefs fire than 
the amber or brown, : 

Pale and amber malt are dried with 
coke or culm, which not emitting any 
fmoke, give the malt a brighter colour, : 
and do not communicate that bad re- 
lith which malt has when dried with. 
wood, ftraw, &c. the fmoke of which. 
taints it. Coke is beft, becaufé “its: 
fire gives a fteady and conftant heat, 
whereby the malt is dried wniformly, 
If wood, or any vegetable fuel be ufed, 
it fhould be extremely well dried, in 
order that being as free as poffible from: 
moifture, it may yield the lefs fmoke.* 

The fize.of the malt kiln is generally: 
proportioned tothe quantity of maltfor: 
which itisintended, Some buildtheir. 
kiln fquare, and others make it round 5» 
but, this laft is undoubtedly the bef?- 
form, becaufe the heat of the fire is- 
more equally diffufed therein, sand the: 
grainds, of courfe. more equally dried.. 

" Various 
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Various fubftances have been made 
afe of for covering the kiln, fuch as 
tiles, plates of tin, and wire: of thefe, 
the wire {3 to be preferred, becaufe it 
does not contraé fo great a degree of 
heat as to parch the grain in contac 
with it: but for this very reafon, hair- 
cloth is preferable to any other cover- 
ing; becaufe, when any part of the 
malt is in immediate contaé with a 
fubftance more folid than itfelf, and 
therefore capable of receiving a propor- 
tionably greater degree of heat, the 
malt in contaé with that heated body 
is parched or burnt, by heat which is 
not equally diffafed chrough the whole 
mafs, which mafs cannot therefore be 
all equally heated, The hair-cloth is 
. fpréad upon fmall wooden rafters, and 
_ thefe are fupported by bars of iron laid 
acrofs the kiln. 

An ingenious and attentive malfter 
marked the degree of heat in the malt 
whilft on the floor: and the refult of 
his obfervations in this refpe& is as 
follows. During the firft ten days that 
the malt was on the floor, the heat in 
it was between so and 60 degrees. 
During the next three or four days, the 
heat was increafed from 60 to 65 and 
67 degrees; and during the laft days of 
its lyingthere, to 80, $4, and$7, which 
laft was the degree of heat when the 
malt was put onthe kiln, There can- 
not be any abfolute rule as to the diffe- 
rence of heat during the different times 
in the procefs of malting, becaufe it 
mutt be fuited to the heat of the air: 
at leaft we have not yet fufficient data 
whereon to found fuch a calculation, 
The heat of the malt on the kiln when 
fit for pale malt was 120 degrees, and 
when it was fit for brown the heat 
was 147. 

This inteliigent artift’s obfervation, 
that the malt was fit for what is called 
pale malt when its heat was at 120 de- 
- grees, fuggefts a caution which fhould 
be moft carefully attended to, namely, 
that whatever colour it be intended to 
give to the malt, the heat at firft fhould 
always be the fame: thus, for exam- 
ple, malt which is dried to the degree 
of high brown, fhould firft be rendered 
pale malt, then amber, and fo on pro- 
greffively ; not by a fudden increafe of 
the fire; but by a longer continuance 
thereof, In this manner, the whole 
body of the grain is equally and gradu- 
ally dried; whereas a ftrong and 
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quicker fire would parch, or as it were 
finge the outfide, while the internal 
parts remain moift: and as that moif- 
ture is afterwards evaporated, it muft 
crack the furrounding hardened cruft, 
whereby the grain is again damaged 
in another refpect, 

As foon as the malt is dry, it muft 
be removed from the kiln, and fpread 
thin, that it may cool to the tempera- 
ture oftheair, It cannot be fuppofed, 
that any of its parts are capable of re- 
taining the fire in fuch manner as not 
to fuffer it to efcape; though fome 
have conceived that they do, In pro- 
portion as malts aredried, their parti- 
cles are more or lefs feparated, and 
coming in contact with water, they 
ftrongly attr3& fromit particles which 
fill up their interftices, In mafhing, 
this aétion between the malt and the 
water generates a fmall degree of heat, 
but no way durable; though from 
hence arofe the opinion, that brown 
malt is full of fire, 

Barley may, at a medium, be faid to 
lofe by malting one fourth part of its 
weight, including what is feparated 
from it by the roots being fkreened off 
but this proportion varies, as it is more 
or lefs dried, 

The condition of the barley, as te 
its greennefs or ripenefs, atthe time of 
its being gathered in, is clearly difcern- 
able when itis melted, Ifit were ga- 
thered green, it rather lofes than gains 
in quantity, the malt becomes of a 
{maller body, appears fhrivelled, and is 
often unkindly hard; whHft, on the 
contrary, that which was cut at full 
maturity increafes in malting, appears 
plump, bright, and clear, if properly 
carried thro’ the procefs, and on being 
cracked, readily yields that fine mealy 
fubftance fo much defired by brewers, 

Malt which has not had a fufficient 
time to fhoot, fo that its plume, or 
acrofpire as the adepts in malting call 
it, may have reached tothe inward 
fkin of the barley, remains charged with 
too largea quantity ofits unattenuated 
oils. All thofe parts which have not 
been put in motion by the aé& of gene- 
ration, will, when Jaid on the kiln to 
dry, be fo hardened, as not to be folu- 
ble in water, and confequently will be 
loft to the ftrength of the drink. 

When malt is fuffered to grow too 
much, or until the fpire has fhot 
through the fkin of the barley; though 

all 
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ail that is left be malt, yet as too large 
@ portion of its oils wil! have been ex- 
pended in vegetation, the malt will be 
greatly diminifhed in proportion to 
what it ought to have been, & whatre- 
mains cannot be fit to brew drink for 
tong keeping, becaufe of the lofs of the 
oils. 

Malt which has been duly worked 
on the floor, will, if it has not been fuf- 
ficiently dried on the kiln, be apt to 
germinate or fprout afreih; perhaps to 
conceive fo great a heat as to take fire ; 
and fhould it continue Jong with a 
moderate degree of heat, the leaft evil 
that can be expected is, that it will 
grow monldy and have an ill favour, 

Malt weil worked, but over-dried, 
will be fo hardened, or it /faponaceour 
quality will be fo deftroyed, thatit will 
not imbibe from rie air that moifture 
avhich is neceffary to meNow it, and 
render it fit for brewing: for when it 
hus been previoutly foftened by the 
moifture of the air, if mixes mote éa- 
fly & more intimately with the water, 
and by that meansylelds a more copiotis 
extraét, than it would otherwife do, 

Malt juft, or but lately, taken from 
the ldln, remains warm a confideralsle 
time, Until it becomes as cool as the 
furroundiny, air, it does not mellow by 
the addition of a due quantity of moif- 
ture from the air: and the wort made 
of fuch malt requires a much longer 
boiling before it breaks; than that 
whichis made of malt fomemonthsold, 

The practice of thofe malfters who 
fprinkle water on malt newly taken 
from the kiln, togive it the appearance 
of having been made a proper time, is 
highly blameable, Itisin fat adown- 
right fraud, praétifed chiefly becaufe 
lefs grain then fills the bufhel: buta 
farther evi} is, that if it be not ufed 
f:cedily, ir heats, foon grows mouldy, 
and fuffers great damaze, 

Mait dried on a kiln not fofficiently 
heated muft require a proportionably 
longer time for it to receive the due 
efie@ of thie fire, for want of which it 
will be in the fame ftate as malt pot 
thoroughly dried, If the fire be too 
quick, or too fierce, inftead’ of gently 
evaporating the water from the corn, 
it fcorches the outward fkin, and fepa- 
rates it from the body of the grain, 
‘The malt to which this happens is 
called blown malt; of which Mr, 
€Combrune obferves, that by the inter- 
rial expanfion of its parts, it occupies 
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a larger fpace than it ought to do, 
He adds, that if fuch a fire be conti- 
nued, it changes fome parts of the 
grain into fo brittle a fubflance, that 
the malt is faidto be glaffy, The par- 
ticles which are thus hardened will 
not diffolve, or but in fmall propor- 
tion: fo that they frequently occafion 
an almoft total want of extraé, which, 
in the phrafe of the art, is termed fet- 
ting the grift. 

The goodnefs of malt may be known 
by the following marks, Bite a grain 
of it afunder, and if it taftes mellow 
and fweet, breaks foft, and is full of 
fiour from one end to the other, it is 
good, It has a round body, and if upon 
putting fome grains of it in water 
they fwim on the furface, it is good. 
Barley finks in water, and malt that 
is not well made will do the fame: 
but it is to be obferved that this is not 
an invariable proof, becaufe if the malt 
bé broken, or in the leaft cracked, ic 
will take in water, and fink, Male 
that is rightly made will not be hard, 
bur of fo mellow a nature, that if 
drawh over an oak board, acrofs the 
grain, it willleaye a white liné upon 
the board, like a mark of chalk, Its 
{melt alfo may be confulted ; for malt, 
though otherwife good, may havecon~ 
tracted an ill {cent from the fuel, or 
from the water ufed in the fleeping, 

Before malt is ground, it fhould be 
freed from the tails and duft, which 
would otherwife heighten the colour of 
the wort, reader the liquor muddy, 
and give ita bad tafte, which could 
not afterwards be got ridof, The cy~ 
lindrical fieve will be of excellent ufe 
for this purpofe. 

The malt muft be broken, in order 
to its communicating its virtue to the 
water, If it be ground too fmall, its 
flour will mix too freely with the wa- 
ter, and caufe the wort to run thick, 
Many are of opinion that thé beft way 
is only to crack it, fo that none of the 


grains may come out whole: for the, 


intent is, that the water fhould draw 
out an extract, but not be mixed with 
the mealy part, in the manner of pafte 
or gruel, Some think that malt is 
better ground by a ftone mill, than by 
a fteel one, becaufe the former bruifes 

it, and the latter only cuts the grains, 
After the malt is ground, it fhould: 
lie fome time to mellow, in a cool 
room, where no jun comes, The 
time 
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time for this is different, according to 
its kind, Brown malt may be ground 
at from three to fourteen days before it 
is ufed, in order that the corn, which 
is rendered uncommonly hard by that 
degree of drying, may be gradually foft- 
ened by the moifture im the air; by 
which means it will become the more 
foluble in water. The pale malts re- 
bom oneortwodays, Afterlying 
thus in the air Jefs mafhing fuffices, the 
ftrength of the malt is more perfectly 
extracted, and the beer will be conti- 
derably itronger than it would be with 
the fame quantity of malt takendire@ly 
from the kiln. Care muft be taken 
that it get no damage in lying. 

Mr, Combrune. obferves, that malt 
imbibes moifture more readily by being 
ground and expofed for fome time to 
the air, than it does when whole; and 
that as the dampnefs thus abforbed by 
the grain is in reality fo much cold 
water, malt which has been long 
ground requires to be mafhed with 
hotter water than it would otherwife 
be neceffary to ufe. 

To know whether malt has been 
mixed with barley unmalted: Takea 
bow! of water and throw into it a cou- 
ple of handfuls of the malt; give it a 
gentle ftirring, and the barley which 
has not been malted will fink to the 
bottom ; the half-malted grains will 
have one end funk, being in a vertical 
pofition ; and the good malt will fwim. 

Matt Dust, This is an excellent 
manure fown as a top-dreffing on wheat 
in the fpring, efpecially on harth, clayey 
and ftubborn foils, 

Matt Worm. Acankery fore in 
the hoof of a horfe fo called. 

MAMMEE, This is a very large 
tree growing both in Afia and the Weft- 
Indies to the height of 60 or 70 feet. 

Both thefe trees in their native foil 
produce abundance of fine fruit, as 
large as Catharine peaches, of a yellow- 
ith green colour, and faid to be ofa 
delicate flavour. 

In this country they require to be 
continued conftantly in the ftove, fo 
muft be kept alwaysin pots, and placed 
in that confervatory, where they will 
caufe a fine variety all the year with 
their large fplendid foliage. 

Their propagation is by feed, which 
arrives from ‘America, &c. in {pring, 
Sow it in {mall pots of light rich earth, 
and plunge them i# the bark-bed, 
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where they will foon come up; give 
gentie ‘waterings, and about Auguft 
traniplant them into feparate pots a’ 
fize larger, plunging them in the bark- 
bed, and give fhade and water till 
frefh rooted. 

MANCHINEEL TREE, [Hippo- 
mane,} This is a very large tree in its 


‘native foil, almoft equalling the oak in 


fize ; the wood is much efteemed for 
making of cabinets, hook-cafes, &c. 
being very durable and taking a fine 
polifh ; it is alfo faid that the worms 
will noteatit. As thefe trees abound 
with a milky cauftic juice, they make 
fires round their trunks before they are 
felled to burn out their juice, otherwife 
thofe who fell them would be in dan- 
ger of lofing their fight, by the juice 
flying in their eyes: for wherever this 
falls upon the fkin, it will raife blifters, 
and if it comes upon linen it will im- 
mediately turn it black, and on being 
wathed will come in holes, It is alfo 
dangerous working of the wood after 
itis fawed out ; for if any of the faw- 
duft happens to get into the work- 
men’s eyes, it caufes inflammations, 
and the lofs of fight for iome time; te 
prevent which, they generaily cover 
their faces with fine lawn during the 
time they are working the wood, 

This tree hath a fmooth brownifh 
bark, the trunk divides upwards into 
many branches, garnifhed with oblong 
leaves ending in acute points, flightly 
fawed on their edges, and are of a 
lucid green, ftanding on fhort foot» 
ftalks. The flowers come out in fhort 
fpikes at theend of the branches, being 
of both fexes inthe fame fpike, but 
having no petals they make but little 
appearance; thefe are fucceeded by 
fruit about the fize and of the fame 
fhape as the golden pippin, turning of 
a yellow colour when ripe, which has 
often tempted ftrangers to eat of them 
to their coft, for they inflame the mouth 
and throat to a great degree, caufing 
yiolent painsin the throat and ftomach, 
which is dangerous unlefs remedies are 
timely applied. 

The inhabitants of America believe 
it is dangerous to fit or lie under thefe 
trees, and affirm, that the rain ordew 
which falls from the leaves will raife 
blifters; but it is very certain that un- 
lefs the leaves are broken, and the juice 
of them mix with the rain, it will do 
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Thefe plants are preferved in fome of 
the curious gardens in Europe, where 
they can never be expected to rife to 
any great height, for they are too ten- 
der to live in thefe northern countries 


‘but in ftoves; they rife eafily from 


feeds, provided they are good, 
~MANDRAKE, [Mandragora,] This 
plant grows naturally in Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and the Levant, but is pre- 
ferved Here in the gardens of the curi- 
ous, It hath along taper root, fhaped 
like a parfnip, which runs three or four 
fect deep in the ground; itis fome- 
times fingle, and at others divided into 
two or three branches, almoft the co- 
Jour of parfnip, but a little darker; 
from this arifés a circle of leaves, 
which at firft ftand ereét, but, when 
grown to their full fize, fpread open, 
and lie upon the ground; they are 
more than a foot in length, and four 
or five inches broad in the middle, of 
a dark green colour, and a foetid fcent, 
Thefe rife immediately from the crown 
of the root, without any foot-ftalk ; 
between them come out the flowers, 
each ftanding upon a feparate foot- 
ftalk about three inches long, which 
alfo arife immiediately from the root; 
the flowers are five-cornered, of an 
Rerbaceous white colour, fpreading 
open at the top like a primrofe, having 
five hairy ftamina, with a globular 
sermen in the center, fupporting an 
awl-fhaped ftyle. The germen after- 
ward turns to a globular foft berry ly- 
ing tipon theleaves, which, when fully 
grown, is as large as a nutmeg, of a 
yellowith green colour when ripé, full 
of pulp, in which the kidney-fhaped 
feeds arelodged. It flowers in March, 

and the feeds are ripe in July. 
“MANGE, A_ well-known filthy 
difeafe in a horfe, which makes him 
rub againit every thing he can lean on, 
atid if other horfes that are with him 
4re not removed, they are fubjeé to 
éatch it from him. It is known by 
the hair ftaring, and in many places 
peeling away from the fkin, on which 
4 fcurf will arife. This diforder is oc- 
cafioned by over-heats and colds, hard 
riding, or labour, whereby the blood is 
corrupted, or by feeding upon un- 
wholfome meat, To cute this difa- 
grecable diftemper, we would recom- 

mend the following method : 

6 Take of tobacco ftalks half a 
ound, tobacco duft one pound, 
hs black foap half apound, allum and 
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bay falt each a quarter of a pound, 
green broom a large handful, and 
ftone lime about the fize of aheén’s 
ezg; boil all thefe in two gallons 
of urine, till half be confumed ; 
when almoft cold, ftir into it an 
ounce of flour of brimftone or 
ftone brimftone in powder.” 

Cut the hair off the mane and tail, 
and then curry them all over where the 
diftemper is, till the blood is almoft 
ready to ftart; then tak 


4 


a piece of #02 A 


flannel or woollen cloth/and daub the 77972) 


horfe all over with the liquor a little 
warm, if the weather is not very hot, 
This quantity will drefs the horfe all 
over twice; the fecond application 
may be two days after the firft; or if 
the diforder is very bad, the next day 


following. This remedy will do for 
dogs, &c. See Leprosy. 
MANGER. 


A wooden trough in 
which horfes corn is put, Mr. Willi. 
amfon advifes a rack and manger for 
cows in the following words: 

‘© T would by all means advife every 
farmer to have a rack and manger for 
his cows, with a loft over for hay, 
from whence it may be put down as 
for horfes; and he will find that they 
will eat with more fatisfaétion, and 
make infinitely lefs wafte, than by the 
common method of laying it on the 
ground; the manger fhould be about 
feven or eight inches from the ground, 
and always be kept very clean by the 
cow-boy,”’ 

MANGROVE TREE, [Raéixophora.} 
This is a Wett-India tree, of which 
there are feveral fpecies, but they will 
not grow upon land. 

ManGrove Gaare. See Seafide 
GraPeE. . 

MANGO TREE, [ Mangifera.] This 
plant grows naturally in many parts of 
India, and has by the Portugueze been 
trafplanted to the Brazils and other 
countries, where it grows toa large 
fize; the wood is brittle, the bark 
rough when old; the Jeaves are feven 
or eight inches long, and more than 
two broad ; the flowers are produced 
in loofe panicles at the end of the 
branches ; thefe are fucceeded by large 
oblong kidney-fhaped plumbs. 

This fruit, when fully ripe, is greatly 
efteemed by the perfons who refide in 
the countries where it grows, but in 
Europe we have only the unripe fruit 
brought over in pickle; however, the 
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account given of the ripe fruit by thofe 
who have taited it, has excited the cu- 
riofity of many perfons to procure 
young! plants for their gardens in Eu- 
rope, but hitherto without effet. 

MANDOL, or MANIHET, See 
Cassana, — 

MANNA. _ The juice of certain 
trees of the ath kind (growing in Italy 
and Sicily) either naturally concreted 
on the plants, or exficcated and puri- 
fied by art. There are feveral forts of 
manna in the thops. The larger pie- 
ces, called flake manna, are ufually 
preferred; though the fmaller grains 
are equally as good, provided they are 
white; or of a pale yellow colour, very 
light, of a fweet not unpleafant tafte, 
and free from any vifible impurities, 
Some people injudicioufly prefer the 
fat honey-like manna to the foregoing: 
this has either been expofed to a moift 
air, or damaged by fea or other water, 
This kind of manna is faid to be fome- 
times counterfeited by a compofition 
of fugar and honey, mixed with a little 
{fcammony: there is alfo a faétitious 
manna, which is white and dry, faid 
to be compofed of fugar, manna, and 
fome purgative ingredient, boiled to a 
proper confiftence; this may be diftin- 
guithed by its weight, folidity, untranf- 
parent whitenefs, and by its tafte, 
which is different from that of manna, 

Manna isa mild, agreeable laxative, 
and may be given with fafety to chil- 
dren and pregnant women: neverthe- 
lefs, in fome particular conftitutions, it 
aéts very unkindly, producing flatulen- 
cies and diftenfion of the vifcera: thefe 
inconveniences may be prevented by the 
addition of any grateful warm aroma- 
tic, Manna operates fo weakly as not 
to produce the full effeét of a carthar- 
tic, unlefs taken in large dofes, and 
hence it is rarely exhibited in this in- 
tention by itfelf. It may he commo- 
dioufly diffolved in the purging mine- 
ral waters, or joined to the cathartic 
falts, fena, rhubarb, or thelike. Geof- 
froy recommends accuating it with a 
few grains of emetic tartar: the mix- 
ture is to be divided into :everal dofes, 
€acii containing one grain of the emetic 
tartar: by this management, he fays, 
bilious ferum will be plentifully evacu- 
ated, without any naufea, gripes, or 
other inconvenience. It is remark- 
able, that the efficacy of this drug is 
greatly promoted, (if the account of 
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Vallifnieri is to be relied on) by a fub- 
ftance which is itfelf very flow of ope 
ration, cafia. ; 

MANURE, This term comprifeg 
all forts of dungs, compofts, and other 
materials proper or ufed for the’ im- 
provementoflands, SeeDunc,Com- 
PosT, &¢. L602 O001 - 

Manure, therefore, is neceflary to all 
foils, to repair them when exhaufted 
by the growth of vegetables, and to 
cure the defeéts of foils naturally bad, 
fuch as to enrich and fertilize very poor 
land; to render very ftrong.or ftub- 
born Jand more light, loofe, and plia- 
ble; and torender very light, loofe, 
dry foils, more compaé and moifts 
and wet land dryer, &c, Strong moift 


land is the moft improved by light: 


manures, to open and loofen it: very 
light land by the more heavy and moift 
fort of manure; and wet land by dry 
light compofts. Some foils require 
manure annually, others but once in 
two or three years, 

All forts of horfe-dung, neats- dung, 
hogs-dung, farm-yard mulch, or a 
mixture of all or any of thefe together, 
fuits almoft all forts-of land; or a 
compoft of any or all of thefe, and 
chalk, lime, earth, mud of ponds and 
ditches, cleanfings of {treets, afhes, 
rotten tanner’s bark, rotten wood, and 
faw duft, rotten vegetables, &c, or fuch 
of any of thefe materials as can be had, 
and formed into a compoftt-heap to rot 
together, make a good manure, both 
for corn and grafs-land, 

Rotten tanner’s-bark alone, or in 
compoft, is good manure for ftrong, 
cold, corn-land; and will alfo fuit 
grafs, if applied the beginning of win- 
ter, for the rains to wafh it into the 
ground, 

Rotten Paley and rotten fawaduft, 
is very proper for ftrong land, 

Rotten vegetables, fuch as all forte 
of weeds, and the refufe of the kitchen 
garden, &c, laid in heaps, andif mixed 
with mud or ény earthy fubftance, and 
the whole lie to rot, they wili make a 
tolerable good manure for corn-land, 

Green fern mowed down and laidin 
heaps to rot, is alfo ufed as manure, 

Marle, chalk, lime, é&c. properly 
prepared, either alone or in compoft, 
are greatly ufed in many places as a 
dreffing for corn-land, 

Sea-fand and fhells, &c, being full 
of falts, are fometimes nfed as manure 

for 
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for ftrong clayey and ftubborn loamy 
foils, 

Sea-weed is likewife employed as 
manure, and being full of falts, greatly 
improves corn-land. 

Afhes of all forts prove excellent 
mature, efpecially to all {trong cold or 
moift land; but coal afhes are fuperior 
to thofe of wood, or any other kind of 
vegetables ; the farmers in the coun- 
ties round London have experienced 
this, and they fetch them from that city 
by cart and waggon-joads, twenty or 
thicty miles diftant; for in London 
they in general ufing coal-fuel, prodi- 
gious quantities of afhes are daily 
made, . and co!le&ted in carts and car- 
ried to the afh-hills ‘in the environs of 
the city; where numbers of people are 
employed in fifting them, and feil the 
fiftings by the fack or load to the far- 
mers for manure; alfo to the brick- 
makers. for tempering their loam or 
brick-earth, 

Rones of animals are alfo ufed as 
manure for ploughed‘ land, where they 
are to behad in due quantities, as about 
London and other great cities. 

Soot is alfo ufed as manure to fprin- 
kle thinly over corn-land. 

Malt-duft, containing a natural heat 
and Tweetnels, proves an eligible ma- 
nure to moit forts of land, but more 
particularly to ftubborn, clayey, and 
four harhh foils, 

Cleanfing of {treets laid in compott- 
heaps with horfe-dung, &c. makes ex- 
cellent manure both for corn and grafs- 
ground, 

All manure for ploughed or digged 
land, fhould be applied at the time the 
ground is to be tilled, and not fpread 
about any long time before it is 
ploughedin, efpecially in hot dry wea- 
ther, which would exhauft the falts, 
and other enriching particles; obfer- 
ving however, where any hard fubftan- 
ces, as marle, chalk, fhells, &c. are ufed 
for manure, it is proper to fpread them 
abroad fome confiderable time, expofed 
to the fun, rains, and froft, to pulve- 
rize, before they are plouhged into the 
ground. 

The manuring grafs-land fhould ge- 
nerally be performed in 
about Michaelmas, ora little before or 
after, and not in the heat-of fummer, 
asis often praétifed, whereby the fun’s 
heat greatly exhaufts its moifture and 
goodneéfs; but when done in autumn, 
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the rain foon wafhes the enriching par- 
ticles into the ground, to the great be- 
nefit of the grafs, and encreafe of the 
future crop, ’ 
MAPLE TREE, [Acer.] The fpe- 
cies are, 1, The greater maple or fyca- 
camore tree; this is a large growing 
tree, and adapted to encreafe the vari- 
ety in our woods and fields. Itis very 
proper, if kept down, for underwood, 
becaufe it fhoots very faft from the 
fiool, and makes excellent fuel, There 
is no tree more proper than this to 
form large plantations near the fea; 
for the fpray, which is prejudicial to 
moft trees, feems to have no bad effect 
upon it. 2.°The fmall or common 
maple; this does not grow tofuch a 
large fize as the fycamore, though its 
timber is of greater value, The tim- 
ber with us is deemed excellent, and is 
ufed for feveral curious purpofes, fuch 
as mofical inftruments, inlayings, &c, 
For the making of turnery ware alfo, 
fuch as difhes, bowls, trays, &c, itis 
fuperior to moft other wood. 3. The 
Virginia ath-leaved maple: ‘This is a 
quick grower, arrivesto a large timber- 
tree, and is admirably adapted to caufe 
a beautiful variety in our woods, 
though is not proper to be planted in 
expofed places, the branches being fub- 
ject to fplit when attacked by violent 
winds, The leaves are of a pale green 
colour, moderately large, and fall off 
pretty early inthe autumn, The tim- 
ber is extremely ufefulforturners; and 
like the Norway maple, ferves all the 
purpofes of the fycamore, Itis propa- 
gated by faving the keys, which this 
tree, though a native of Virginia, per- 
fects in this country. It is alfo propa- 
gaged by layers, or by planting the cut- 
tings, in a moift fituation, in autumn, 
4. The Norway maple with plane-tree 
leaves; this maple will grow to a great 
timber-tree, and therefore fhould be 
raifed to encreafe the variety in our 
plantations. The leaves are of a fhi- 
ning green colour, look beautiful all 
fummer, and die to a golden yellow in 
the autumn, This tree perfects its 
feeds with us ; fothat it may be raifed 
in the fame’manner as the fycamore, 
from the keys, It may alfobe propa- 
gated by layers and by cuttings; which 
if planted in a moift foilinthe autumn, 
will grow. 5. The fcarlet flowering 
maple of Virginia; of this there are 
two forts, Virginian {carlet-flowering 
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maple, and Sir Charles Wager’s maple, 
Both of thefe are propagated for the 
flowers, which are of a fcarlet colour, 
and come out early in the fpring. 6. 
The American fugar maple; this has 
fome refemblance to the Norway ma- 
ple when the plants are young ; but as 
they grow up the leaves are moredeeply 
divided, and their furfaces lefs {mooth, 
fo that they are eafily diftinguithed 

From this tree che inhabitants of 
North-America make a very good fort 
of fugar, in large quantities, by tapping 
the trees early in the fpring, and boiling 
the juice, which, by the ufual procefs, 
is convertedintofugar. 7, The moun- 
tain maple of America: the body of 
this tree is flender, and is covere: with 
a whitith bark, It fends forth feveral 
red branches, and grows about fifteen 
feethigh. $8. The italian maple: this 
is very common in moft parts of Italy, 
but particularly about Rome, where it 
is one of the largeft trees of that coun- 
try, and is efteemed for the fize of the 
leaves, which are large, affording a 
great fhade: fo that thefe trees are 
frequently planted by the fides of roads 
and near habitations. 9. The Mont- 
pelier maple; the Montpelier maple 
grows to about twenty feet high, and 
is a-very beautiful tree. 10, Cretan 
maple with three entire lobes to the 
leaves, which are fomewhat hairy on 
their under-fide: this grows to about 
the height of the former, The leaves 
are downy, compofed of three lobes, 
and grow oppofite to each other on 
long downy foot-ftalks, The fiowers 
come out in the fpring, and are very 
feldom fucceeded by good feeds in 
England, \ 

Maple and fycamore are beft raifed 
from feed; but as the feeds of the fo- 
reign kinds do not ripen in this coun- 
try, they fhould be procured from 
abroad, In a cool and fhady part of 
the feminary let beds of fine mould be 
marked out about four feet in breadth, 
and with proper alleys,- Upon thefe 
let the foreign feeds be regalarly fown, 
fifting over them about half an inch of 
the fineft mould, When the plants 
come up, they. fhould’ be kept clean 
from weeds, and frequenly watered; 
and this work muft be duly attended to 
‘The fpring following, 
the ftrongeft may be drawn out, and 
planted in the nurfery, -in rows “two 
feet afunder, and at the diftance of a 


‘quarter of an inch deep, 
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foot from each other in the rows, lea- 
ving the others in the feminary to gain 
ftrength, The fucceeding {pring they 
muit receive the fame culture ; and they 
may remain ih the nurfery, with no 
other trouble than keeping the ground 
clean from weeds in the fummer, dig- 
ging between the rows in the winter, . 
and taking off all ftrong and irregular 
fide fhoots, till they are planted out 
for good. 

Notwithftanding thefe are the gene- 
ral laws of raifing all the fpecies of ma- 
ple from foreign feeds, the culture va- 
ries with refpe& to the fcarlet flower- 
ing kind, when the feeds are gathered 
athome, This fpecies brings its feeds 
to maturity the beginning of June in 
our gardens. They thould be then ga- 
thered, and after having laina few days 
to harden, they fhoutd be fown In beds 
of the fineit mould, and covered onlya 
The beds 
fhould be hooped, and covered with 
mats in icorching weather; but when 
it is rainy and cloudy, they fhould al- 
ways be uncovered. Inaboutamonth 
or fix weeks many of the plants will 
appear; buc the far greateft part of 
them will net come up till che follow. 
ing {pring When the fummer-plants 
firft thew themfelves, they -fhould 
hardly ever feel the full beams of the 
fun. The feeds muft be conitantly 
coverea with the mas in the day-time, 
unlefs cloudy and rainy weather hap- 
pens, when they fhould always be an- 
covered; during the night no mats 
muit be put over the plants, that they 
may have all the benefit of the refrefh- 
ing dews, air, and cooling fhowers, 
When thefe latter do not fall; watering 
muft be duly attended to ; and this is 
all the trouble they will require for the 
firft fummer in the feed-bed. The 
fummer following they may be expofed 
to ail weather, when they will only re- 
quire being Kept clean from weeds, and 
watered in dry feafons, The fucceed- 
ing {pring the ftrongeft;may be fet our 
in the nurfery-way, like the former 
feedlings, 

By layers alfo all the fpecies of this 
genus may be propagated; though that 
method is never praétifed tor the com- 
mon maple and the fycamore, The 
young fhoots may be laid down in the 
autumn, winter, or early in the fpring, 
Byjthe autumn following they will have 
ftruck root, and become good plants ; 
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when the ftrongeft thould be fet out in 

the places where they are to remain ; 

whilft the weakeft may be planted in 

the nurfery, like the feedlings, fora 
r or two, to gain ftrength, 

Maples raifed trom feeds will grow 
fafter, and arrive at a greater height, 
than thofe raifed from layers; but they 
will not produce fuch quantities of 
flowers ; which makes the latter me- 
thod more eligible for thofe who want 
thefe plants for a low fhrubbery. 

By cuttings alfo thefe trees may be 
propagated: bur this method is chietly 
practifed on the ath-leaved and Norway 
maples, which more readily take root 
this way. The cuttings fhould be the 
bottom parts of the laft year’s fhoots: 
they fhould be taken off early in Octo- 
bér, and planted in rows in a moift 
fhady place. The fpring and fummer 
following they muft be duly watered 
as often as dry weather makes it necef- 
fary, and be kept clean from weeds, 
By the autumn they will be fit to re- 
move into the nurfery; though, ifthe 
cuttings are not planted too clofe, 
they may remain in their fituation for 
a year or two lonzer, and then be fet 
out for good, without the trouble of 
previoufly planting them in the nurfery, 

Maples may likewife be propagated 
by budding, grafting, and inarching: 
but the other methods being more eli- 
gible, thefe are never practifed, except 
for the variegated forts, efpecially the 
Rirge broad-leaved kind. . 

In order to propagate the varieties 
by budding, let fome plants of the com- 
mon fycamore, one year old, be taken 
out of the feminary, and fet in the nur- 
gery in rows a yard afunder, and the 
plants about a foot and half diftant 
from each other in the rows: let the 
ground be kept clean from weeds all 
fummer, and be dug, oras the garden- 
ers call it, turned in, in the winter 5 
and the fummer following the ftocks 
will be of a proper fize to receive the 
buds, which fhould be taken from the 
moit beautifully ftriped branches, 
The bett time for this work is Augult, 
becaufe, if it is dong earlier,*the buds 
will fhoot the fame fummer; andwhen 
this happens, a hard winter will infal- 
libly kili them. Having, therefore, 
budded your ftocks the middle or latter 
end of Auguft, with the eyes or buds 
fronting the north, early in October 
take off the bafs matting, which before 
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this time will have confined the bark 
and pinched the bud, but not fo as to 
hurtit much, Then cut off the flock 
juft above the bud, and dig the ground 
between the rows. The fummer fol- 
lowing keep the ground clean fro 
weeds ; cut off all natural fide-buds 
from the ftock as they come out; and 
by autumn, if the land be good, your 
buds will have fhot forth, and formed 
themfeives into trees five or fx feet 
high. ‘They may be chen removed into 
the places where they are defigned to 
remain; or afew of them only may 
be drawn out, leaving the others to be 
trained up for larger {tandards,’to ferve 
for planting out in open places, or fuch 
other purpofes as fhall be wanted, _ 
MANOR. An ancient royalty or 
lordthip, with demefnes, &c. : 
MARACOCK, Paffion flower, 
MARCHES, The bounds between 
England and Wales, or England and 
Scotland, 
MARGUERITE. Daifey, " 
MARE, ‘The female of the horfe, 
See Horse. é; 
MARKING Sheep, This is done 
with a marking iron, either of the let- 
ters of the owner’s name, or of fome 
other device, dipped in hot pitch 
tar, and clapped on fome pat of ni 
ep, to make them be known; fome 
mark them with ruddle; but both thefe. 
methods are liable to great objection: 
the pitch and tar fpoiling a great 2 
of wool, and rhe ruddle wafhing out, 
MARJORAM, [Origanum.] The 
fpecies, 1, Pot or common marjoram, 
2, Winter fweet marjoram, 3. An- 


nual fweet marjoram, 4, Dittanyef — 


Crete. 5, Marjoram of MountSipylus, 
6. Cretan marjoram, 7, Smyrna mare 
joram, 8. Egyptian marjoram. ; 
The Grfi three forts have great merit 
as culinary aromatics for the kitchen- 
garden, and may alfo be introduced ir 
the pleafure-ground, in patches in f 
open borders to increafe the variety, and 
for nofegays, &c. the variegated peren- 
nial marjorams in particular have a 
pretty effe@ ; they are all eafily raifed 
from feed in the open ground in fpring, 
and the perennial forts alfo by dividing 
the roots ; all of which forts, both pe- 
rennials and annuals, when defigned 
for the kitchen garden, fhould gene- 
rally be difpofed in four feet wide eds, 
the perennials in rows a foot afunder, 
where they will abide fer years; and 
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the annual fort being always raifed from 
feed annually, it may either remain 
where fowed, or the young plants may 
be planted out in rows fix or eight in- 
ches diftant; and when defigned to 
have any of the forts in the pleafure 
gaarden, difpofe them about the garden 
in patches, ; 

The laft five fpecies, being exotics 
from warm countries, require fhelter 
here in winter, fo mut be potted and 
placed in the green-houfe colleétion, 
ormay be preferved all winter in a 
common garden-trame, furnifbed with 
lights to puton in nights and cold 
weather; 

Their different methods of propaga+ 
tion arej; The hardy perennial fpecies 
by feed and by flipping the roots; the 
annual fort only by feed annually; and 
the five green-houfe kinds principally 
by flips and cuttings. 

Sow the feed in fpring, March or 
April, in any bed or border of light 
earth, and rake it in with a tight hand; 
they will foon come up, and when the 
feedlings are a few inches high, plant 
them out in moift weather, in rows 
ten or twelve inches diftant, finally 
to remain, giving occafional waterings 
till frefh rooted, 

Autumnis the beft feafon for parting 
the roots, though it may alfo be per- 
formed fuccefsfullyin fpring. Having 
fome large plants, flip or divide the 
roots into flips, each furnifhed with 
fibres; which plant in rows, as di- 
reéted for the feedlings, giving occafi- 
onal waterings, and they will readily 

‘ow, and become good bufhy plants 
by autumn following. ; 

Their general cultureis the keeping 
them clean from weeds ; every autumn 
cut down the decayed ftalks, loofen the 
earth between the plants, at the fame 
time digging the alleys, fpread a little 
of the earth over the furface of the beds. 

When any are intended for the plea- 
fure-garden, remove them in autumn 
or fpring, with little balls of earth about 
their roots, and plant them where 
wanted. 

All the green-houfe kinds are propa- 

ated by flips or cuttings of the young 

cots in fpring and fummer. [If you 
plant them early, let it be in pots, and 
plunge them in any hot-bed, they will 
readily take root; but if in fummer, 
they may be planted either in pots, of 
in a fhady border, In éither mode of 
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planting, give water dire@tly, which re. 
peat as occafion may require in mode- 
rate quantities; and if thofe that are 
planted in the open air, either in pots, 
or in the full ground, are covered down 
with hand-glaffes, it will facilitatetheir 
rooting ; but the glaffes muft beremo- 
ved when the plants begin to fhoor at 
Yop. The plants in either way will be 
roored the fame year, and towards au- 
tumn may be potted off feparately into 
{mall pots, and afterwards managed as 
other hardy green-houfe exotics, 

MARLE, Marie is a treafure tp 
the farmer wherefoever it is found, and 
there is no country in the world where 
there is more of it than in England, 
yet there are few places in which it is 
Known to lie, The induftry of thofe 
who deal in hufbandry has not been in 
any thing fo flack, as in the fearching 
after this valuabie commodity, 

We fhall endeavour to awaken thent 
to a fenfe of their intereft, by thewing 
its value: and to affift them in the 
fearch after it we fhall endeavour to 
make it known to them by fight and 
feeling in its feveral appearances, for 
thefe differ greatly. After this, to 
prevent miftakes in the application, 
the feveral kinds of marle fhall be di- 
ftinguifhed, and the particular kind of 
land fhewn, to which each properly 
belongs, 

In order to the hufbandman’s find- 
ing maries upon his land, he muft firft 
have fome knowledge of them. The 
very fineft kinds have often been 
thrown up accidentally in digging on 
other occafions, and no one has known 
them. The fields have languished for 
want of what they contained in their 
own bowels through the ignorance of 
their owner, 

Marle is of feveral kinds, and differs 
greatly inappearance; but tohimwho 
will carry a general knowledge of it in 
his head, it may be always known in 
whatever form it is found. 

Marle, like other earths, may be 
pure or foul: for thofe beds of matter 
which lie in the earth are fubje& to 
mixtures as thofe on the furface, tho” 
not fo frequently: and the deeper 
marle lies, the purer it ufually is, 

We fhall firft then divide the marles 
into two kinds, the pure andthe mixt, 
The pure marles all agree in their tex 
ture; their difference being only in the 
degree of hardne({s, and in the eee 
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Pure marle is a fubftance not unlike 
foller’s-earth; itis foft and fatty to the 
touch, itis not tough like clay, nor 
dufty like ochre, nor fandy like loam, 
but is of a tender fine nature, unlike 
all other forts of earths. . 

When a farmer finds a piece of earth 
of this kind, whether it be thrown up 
in digging a well, or by whatever other 
accident, let its colour be what it will, 
he may depend upon i: it is a marie, 
In order to be more confirmed, let hin 
throw a piece of it intoa bafon of 
water, and he will find it fwell like ful- 
ler’s-earth, and crumble in the fame 
manner of jtfelfte pieces. The harder 
and more compa kinds break flower, 
the foft and loofe ones quicker, fome 
almoft immediately, But in whatever 
manner it happens, this joined to the 
others is a fure proof that the earth 
under examination is a marle, and let 
him who has fallen by chance upon a 
piece of it, dig in fearch of the treafure, 

Of the pure marles there are four 

rincipal kinds, diftinguifhed accord- 
ing to their colours. A white, a yel- 
low, a red, a blue, there is alfo a black, 
but it is lefs common. 

Thefe are to be diftinguifhed under 
the name of pure marles of thofe co- 
lours ; for there are foul and coarfer 
kinds of the fame colours. 

There are found in different places 
marles of thefe feveral colours, varying 
in their texture and hardnefs 5; but in 
general, the white or whitifh are the 
fofteft and lighteft, and the blue are the 
firmeft and heavieft. For this reafon 
the white is generally ufed for pafture 
grounds, and the blue for corn lands. 

This cuftom however is not to be 
eftablifhed into a law to the farmer 5 


_ though in thofe counties where they 


have choice, they ufe the fofteft marles 
for pafture, becaufe they diffolve moft 
freely: and the harder for ploughed 
lands, where they are more affifted 
by tillage. The farmer who has either 
of thefe kinds, may ufe it indifferently 
on both occafions, in this manner, 

If it be the blue firm kind, or any 
of the compaét forts, let him lay it upon 
bis corn land early in the feafon, that 
the weather may mellow it before the 
laft ploughing: if it be for pafture 
ground, let him in the fame manner lay 
it on in time, fpreading it thin. If it 
be the white, or any other of the loofe 
and crumbly kinds, it need not be laid 
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oneither till late, becaufe it breaks and 
diffolves almoftas foon as it is expofed 
to the weather, . 

The colour of marle is no certain 
proof of its compaét, or crumbly na- 
ture; butin general, the blueis firmeft, 
the white fofteft, and the red and yel- 
low are of a middle degree between 
both. 

Thofe already named are the richeft 
and fineft of the marles: and as al] 
mixture debafes their value, among the 
other kinds, which we thall diftingifh 
by the nameof impureor mixed marles, 
the moft impure are conitantly of the 
leattvalue. Thefe mixed marles differ 
not only in colour, but in their very 
nature, according to the fubftances 
which have gotinamongthem. Their 
colour is no general mark of diftin&tion, 
but they may be very well arranged 
under feparate heads, according to the 
fubftances of which they partake, 
Thefe being fand, clay, loam, or ftone; 
they may be confidered as fandy marles, 
clayey marles, loamy marles, and ftony 
marles: and among thefe laft are alfo” 
to be comprehended fome which have 
at firft the hardnefs of a {tone from their 
own nature and compofition, though 
they have nota particle of real ftone 
in them, . 

Many marles alfo, befide thefe natu- 
ral earths and {tony matter, contain 
great quantities of fea fhells which are 
preferved in them in a fingular manner 5 
for inftead of being petrified, or ren= 
dered hard, they are made brittle, and 
feem as if they had been calcined. 
Thefe hells are far from injuring ‘the 
marle in its improving quality; they 
on the contrary, are found to encreafe 
that virtue. 

There are of thefe feveral kinds. of 
all the before-mentioned colours, but 
greyifh or yellowifh are the moft fre- 
quent, The fandy kinds arethericheft 
of thefe impure ones ; and they‘are fit- 
teft for ready ufe, for they break to 
pieces in the hands eafier than any 
others, and crumble the fooneft of any 
with the weather, In a proper appli- 
cation thefe may be accounted of equal 
value with any, for on clayey lands the 
very fand whichis contained inthem 
is ufeful. 

The loamy marles are the next in 
value among thefe to the fandy, for 
they break eafily with the weather; 
but in thefe as the former, a great deal 
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of the advantage arifing from the ufe 
of them will depend upon a proper 
knowledge of their nature, and their 
vfe on a right foil, 

- The clayey and ftoney are inferior 
to the others: but on fome lands the 
former are preferable to thofe which 
are more pure: and amongft the ftoney 
kinds there are fome, and they even of 
the hardeft, which, when: properly 
mellow’d by the weather, are inferior 
to none in Richnefs. Someof thele 
a large hammer.would make no im- 
preffion upon when firft dog up, buc 


with froft, rainand fun-fhine, they . 


have in fix months time crumbled a- 
way to powder, 

Some of thefe, when broken with 
great labour, and. laid upon 
jands, have for feveral months appear'd 
like fo. many. ftones fcatter’d over the 
fields, and feem’d to damage rather 
than improve; them. but after, one 
winter there has not been a picce of 
any one of the lumps fo big as anutmeg 
to be found: and the land has been 
kept in heart eight or ten years by that 
fingle dreffing: 

As the confiderate hufbandman mutt 
fee the vait value of Marle, it is na- 
tural that he fhould bethink himfelf of 
feeking for it on: his.own grounds; we 
thalltherefore not only encourage, but 
affift him in the earch, 

In the firft.place heshas this to tempt 
him to examine:his land in hope of it, 
that it is frequent;in many places 
where it is not regarded or even known: 
and that although ,fo; little obferved, it 


is a commodity, fo, naturally and ge-_ 


nerally the produce of England, that 
there are few pieces of land of any 
extent in which one kind or other of it 
may not be found, 

If it be too deep indeed, itmay not 
be worth taking up, but that is feldom 
the cafe: it is commonly near the 
furface, 

The feveral kinds and varieties of 
marle have been fo fully defcribed, that 
the farmer has ali, the reafon in the 
world to fuppofe he fhall know it at 
fight : we fhall add to thefe the foils un- 
der which it ufually lies, 

But prior to this, which beginning 
without any certain information, is a 
more random kind of fearch, we 
would have him examine well both by 
#eport and by the appearance of the 
ta s niediaion ae has ever before 

for, Il, 
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been dug in his Land, or any where 
near its borders, 

If he hear that if ban’ let him look 
narrowly after thofe broad and fhal- 
low delyes in the greund which have 
been before mention’d, .for. they. are 
certainly. the places where. the pits 
were, If he can learn no fuch thing 
by report, yet let him feeif there be 
any fuch hollows in the ground,, for 
tho’ lefs certain, ftill. they are an evi- 
dence that fomething has been dug. 
Tt may have been gravel, but marle.is 
more likely. 

When he has found any fuch hol- 
lows, lethim mind the courfe wherein 
they run, for that way. probably..the 
vein of marle runs alfo, J 

Jf. he find only one fuch, let him 
firit obferve how deepit is; for on this 
depends the nature of his fearch, finoe 
by this he may guets weether the marie 
lay low or near the furface, 

woflis bufinefs is to try all about .the 
place where the hollow is, for marle: 
it chat, hollow be very. fhallow, Jet 
him.have holes dug the depth of three 
feet with afpade; if deeper, let him 
ufe an auger, fuch as they bore the 


ground with on various occafions. 


Let him borein a great many places to 
the depth of fix feet ; i for if the.marle 
lie deeper than that, “tis hardly worth 
his, digging; but ‘let him. examine 
firiétly every thing the augur brings 
up;withinthis depth. Let) himkeep 
in his mind the various kinds.of marle, 
and if any thing come up that has the 
leaft appearance or refemblance of.any 


of .thofe feveral kinds, let, him~try. it 


by feeing if it moulders awayinva bafon 
of water, if it crackles on being. put 
into the fre; and what effeét the fun 
and air take upon it when it has lain 
two or three nighis expofed, ; 
By, thefe means, if there ever have 


been marie dug there, and the vein of 
jt continues, 
where itruns; and heis then to fol- 


he will ‘be fure to find 


low the courfe of it by the augur, and 
confider where he can open a pit of it 


the moft conveniently for the general 


ufe of. his land. 

But fuppofe there be not the leaf 
fign upon the ground, or the leaftac- 
count from report that marleever was 
dug any where thereabouts ; yet this 


fhould not difcouragehimfrom enqui- 


ring if there be any ; for. there is atime 
for the difcovery of every thing, 
E In 
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In this cafe he muft firft have re- 
courfe to what he can fee upon digging 
any where, If a well be funk at any 
time upon or near his land, let him 
Jook carefully over all the kinds of 
earth that are thrown up. Nay, if 
a pond be dug, let him make the fame 
obfervations, 

Let him examine the fides of ditches 
new dug or cleaned ; and follow the 
plough with a careful eye,tobferving if 
it any where turn up matter different 
from the foil. For marle often is 
within the reach of the plough, 

If he difcover nothing of the nature 
of marle in all thefe refearches, let 
him have recourfe to the augur, boring 
in different places, but chiefly inthe 
clayey foils, for under thefe the marle 
oftenett lies, 

The mellow earth is the next foil that 
is likely to conceal marle: and after 
this the loamy earth. It fometimes 
lies under gravel, but feldom-in any 
great plenty : itvery rarely is’ found 
under a fandy foil, and then commonly 
ina thin vein, and at a greatdepth. - 

The clayeyfoil not only ofteneft has 
marleunder it, but that which lies 
under this foil is ufually of the! fineft 
kind, The Kentifh marles’ generally 
are’ coveréd' with a foot or two of 
tough¢clay,’ In general it is the fineft, 
pureit, andricheit marles the: farmer 
is to expeét under a clayey foil, 


--Jt has been obferved, the fine black 


mellow earth of the low lands com- 
monly has under it a bed of tough 
clay. Sometimes it has a think bed 


of ‘fome: fine marle, particularly of. 


the reddifh kind, in the place of the 
clay; and very cften a vein of marle 
comes between the clay and the mould, 

The former isthe beit for the farm- 
er; butif the latter prefents itfelt; let 
him follow with his augur'the courfe 
of the vein, and he will find it gradual- 
ly thicken till at laft it ufually takes 
the place of the clay, It is here heis 
to open his marle pit 5; and he will 
often fall upon a bed of marle five, fix, 
or feven feet thick, rifing within a 
foot and half of the furface of the 
ground, 

Sometimes the ftony marles are'found 
under clay or black mould, but it is 
more commonly the pure, fatty, and 
tender fort : asto thofe found under 
fandy foils, they are ufually one or 
other of the clayey marles, and, with 
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double expence in digging, are not of 
half the value, 

There are fome parts of Suffex where 
a bed of marle comes up within eight 
inches of the fiirface, and when open’d 
is found to be ten or twelve feet thick, 
all of fome one of the pure and fine 
kinds: and in Chefhire, and alfo in 
Lancafhire, where the beft marles of- 
ten lie under the fine black mould, a 
bed of blue marle has been within a 
yard of the turf, down to four yards 
deep, and they were mot then got 
through the vein, 

When the farmer has by the methods 
already defcribed found out a vein of 
marle, and fix’d upon a convenient 
part of his land for opening of a pit; 
let him begin by marking out a toler- 
able large place for the work ; and for 
a proper way for the carts that are to 
fetch out the marle, A great deal 
depends upon all this being well or- 
dered, and now is his time for con- 
trivance; 

He isthen to employ his labourers 
to clear away, with pick-axe, fpade, 
and wheel-barrow, all the foil that 
covers the vein of marle, and when 
this is done, they are-to begin digging 
it. : 

The different conditionof the marle 
will now he found, and the neceflary 
accidents of treating it, Where it is. 
of the fineft and tendereft kinds, they 
often work with akKind of hoe, and 
three hoers will tear up as much as 
four can fill into the carts, 

In the clayey kinds they ufe fpades 
for digging, and then the diggers muft 
be more than the “fillers, Sometimes 
thefe are fo dry and tough, that the 
workmen muft have ‘water brought 
to them ro wet their fpades; and in 
other places they are fo wet, that there 
muft be a pump fet up to keep them 
dry. 

When the marle is got into the cart, 
it is to be fhot on the fields; but this in 
a different manner according to “its 
nature, If it be of the fine foft ten- 


der kinds, the beft way is to fpread . 


it as it is taken out of the cart > but 
if it be of the ftoney or other com- 
pact kinds, every load had better be 
fhot feparately, and left in a heap 
for the whole winter, that the froft 
and air may mellow and breakit, 
There are very few lands that may 
not be improved by marle, but fome re- 
: quire 
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quire it more than others;_ there are 
sifo many kinds of marles,. as well as 
many different forts of foils; and the 
marles of one kind are fit for certain 
lands, and thofe of other kinds for 
others, A ftriét regard muft be had 
to this, otherwife, as already obferved, 
the land may be fpoiled, 

In fome places they have a way of 
laying on fuch a quantity of the marle, 
that they may be faid toadd a foil 
gather than to improve what was there 
before. This is the practice in tome 
parts of Chefhire, where they will lay 
fifteen, fixteen, or eighteen hundred 
load of marle upon one of their acres ; 
they will thus in digging. and carriage 
beftow twelve or fifteen pounds upon 
marling an acre; and then they will 
work it with good management twenty 
or thirty years together. 

For the firft years they plough very 
fhallow ; they don’t cut up more than 
an inch of the-foil for fear of burying 
the marle; fo going deeper in the 
following years, This is a particular 
practice, 

In the firft place, the foil which re- 
quires marle moft of all, and which is 
the moft improved by it, is the fandy, 
‘The advantage arifing from this prac- 
tice upon fuch lands, is beyond the 
belief of any who have not feen the 
faé. 

The matle which is fit for this land 
is the clayey kind, and more than all 
others that brownifh or yellowifh 
marle, which looks like real clay in 
the pit, butis found of fo different 
a nature when examined. This marle, 
or any one of the clayey kind, laid 
thick upon a fandy foil, gives it at 
once a body andarichnefs. The clay 
thatis in it binding the light foil toler- 
ably together, at the fame time that 
the fatty and enriching earth blends 
itfelf with the whole. 

This is the application of marle, in 
which its virtue is moft fully feen : for 
by this means land, that before would 
yield fcarce anything, has been known 
to produce fuprizing crops ; nay, it has 
been try’d by way of Experiment, to 
marle one half of a piece of new broke- 
up ground of this fandy kind, and 
leave the other in its natural conditi- 
on ; then both being fown with the 
fame feed, the marled part has yielded 
a plentiful crop, when the other has 
not ripen’d one ear, . 
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. Another great advantage of this 
practice is, that inyears wherein other 
crops fail, thofe fucceed which are on 
thefe grounds even to admiration. 
Thus when there comes a dropping 
fummer, while a piece of marled 
fandy foil is in its full vigour, the 
increafe is prodigious. ‘Thefe feafons 
generally hurt the cropon other lands; 
but they load thefe with as muchas 
can ttand upon the ground. 

But all this time crap be taken 
that the marle be well fuited to the 
foil; and this is to bedone by this 
rule; the more fandy the ground is, 
the more clayey the marle muff be, © 

If arafth young hufbandman, hearing 
of the great profit that arifes from - 
Jaying marle on fandy foils, fhould 
without any farther thought lay on 
one of the pure fat and tender marles 
before defcribed upon a very barren 
fandy piece of ground, tho’ he put on 
a Chethire loading, yet the wet would 
wath it in, and the fand would fwal- 
low it upin fuch a manner, that the 
whole effet would be loft aftér all the 
labour and expence. 

Next after the fandy, the foil which 
receives moft advantage from marle is 
the loamy ; and this admits the greateft 
improvement of all when the fand in 
its compofition bears an over propor- 
tionto the clay, Some lands, the foil 
of which was fitter to make bricks 
than to yield corn, have been fo impro- 
ved by marle, that the corn has ftood 
like a fward of grafs at its firft ap- 
pearance; and has thriven fo after- 
wards, that every italk has come toa 
due maturity, 

The marle for this kind of land muft 
be the pureft and fineft that can be 
had, If the farmer fhould lay ona 
clayey, or a fandy marle, he would 
only increafe the proportion of one or 
other ingredient of the natural land, 
which already made it barren. 

All that renders a loamy earth at all 
fruitfulin its natural ftate is the quan- 
tity of mould that is mix’d init ; now 
afine marleis of the nature of that 
mould, only much she it blends 
among the Joam, and the firmnefs of 
the loamy foilholds it till it has yielded 
all its virtue, ’ 

Of all the kinds of marle, that which 
agrees beft witha loamy foil, is the 
blue, pure, and tender marie, ‘After 
this the beft is the yellow: but any 

E2 marie 
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Marle that is light and freefrom ‘mix- 
ture will anfwer the purpofe. 

The ftony marles have been try’din 
fome counties upon their loamy foils 
with tolerable good fuccefs; parti- 
cularly that fort they call fhale marle, 
laid on a tough loamy foil, abound- 
ing naturally too much with clay, 

This has fucceeded but poorly at firft. 
The firft year fcarce at all, the fecond 
fomewhat better, and the third and 
fourth beft of al The pure marle is 
very much preferable for this foil to the 
ftony, The farmer may do well to ufe 
any of the ftony kinds when he cannot 
get the other fort in the neighbourhood, 
and he will reap confiderable adyan- 
tage from it; but when he can have 
his choice, the pure marle is preferable 
for this land by many degrees, 

Some of thefe ftony marles, not of 
the hardeft kind, have been ufed on 
fandy foils, but without any great 
fuccefs, 

. The practice of marling lands is 
founded ‘upon reafon; and that, as 
well as experience, will fhew in what 
manner it fhould be done. The pure 
Marles are all fatty ; the mix’d kinds 
are either clayey, fandy, loamy, or 
Stony ; now upon confidering this, the 
application is eafy, 

After fandy and loamy foils, that 
whish receives moft advantage from 
marle is mellow earth: this wants im- 
provement lefs than any other kind, 
but the proper ufe of marle adds to its 
fertility; and there is this farther ad- 
vantage, that there is fcarce any kind 
of marle whatfoever but may be ufed 
to it: but ftill there are fome from 
which it has more benefit than others. 

Ploughed land, meadow, & pafture, 
when they have this mellow earth for 
their foil, equally receive good from 
marle. As to grafs lands, only the 
pure marles fhould be ufed to them, 
becaufe they wath in readily, anddon’t 
lie about in clots or lumps upon the 
ground, For plough’d lands of this foil, 
any of all the kinds of marle may be 
ufed with benefit. If they be of the 
clayey fort, they break in with plough- 
ing after a little time ; if loamy, they 
blend fo much the fooner;_if.they be 
of the jtoney kind, it takes time.for 
the weather to divide them, but the 
do very well at aft; and finally, if 
they be of the pure,or of the dandy 
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kind, they break with thefirft dreffing, 
and wafh in ‘with the rains immedi- 
ately, 

As to chalkey foils, marle is not 
the manure moft fuited to them of all 
others, becaufe marle is itfelf in fome 
degree of a chalkey nature: never- 
thelefs, it isto be ufed with prudence 
to good purpofe. 

Gravelly foils have the fame advan- 
tage from marle as the fandy, and one’ 
reafon of this is, that they always have 
fand among the gravel. Thefe let all 
other manures be wafh’d through them 
by the firft rains, but the marles of a 
proper kind remain in them, They 
not only enrich thofe lands by their 
own mellownefs, but they. give them 
a firmnefs that will make them hold 
other dreffings. Dung laid on a loofe 
gravelly foil is loft and fwallow’d up 
without any benefit, but dung upon 
fuch a land that has firft been drefied 
With marle, takes the fame effeé& as 
upon other foils. 

In this, as in all the other inftances, 
care mu(t be taken to fuit the marle 
to the foil ; if a pure marie were ufed, 
it would be wafhed through quicker 
than dung; and if a fandy marle were 
chofen, the marley part of that mix- 
ture would be wafh’d down through 
the foil, and only the fand that was 
amongit would remain, This could 
beno improvement to a foil already 
too fandy. wey. 29 

Thé proper marle fora gravelly foil 
is the clayey fort. This is the only 
kind that is proper; and this never 
fails of giving the greate advantage. 

Laft of all, we come to fpeak of the 
clayey foils, which are in general fup- 
pofed to be improper for marlingtoa “ 
proverb. Every common farmer can 
repeat what is retailed from onete 
another through all the common 
writers on hufbandry, and can tell his 
fon, 

He that marles Clay, 
Throws allaway, 


And this he thinks he has two fubftan- 
tial reafons for believing to be true, 
becaufe it is verfe; and becaufe it is 
in print, But let not the reafonable 
hufbandman ’ be frightéd out of his 
profits by rhymes, ‘ 

It may be poffible enough to throw 
away coft and labour by laying an im- 
proper fort of marle wpon a clayey 

ground; 
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grotnd ; and thefame may be as truly 
faidof anyother. But the bufinefs of 
the prefent enquiry is the fuiting the 
marie to the land ; and when that is 
vobferved, the fame benefit will follow 
from the ufe of iton thefe, as on all 
other foils, 

Excepting the clayey marles, there 
is no kind of them but is good on clay 
grounds, In the firft place, all the 
pure marles being well worked in by 
the plough, blend with the foil, and 
Joofen and:enrich it. The ftoney kinds 
are kept on ornear the furface till they 
mellow and break, and the firmnefs 
of the ground takesin all their benefit : 
the loamy marles, if there be too 
much clayin them, are to be rejected 
as approaching to the nature of the 


clayey kind, but if otherwife, they are ~ 


excellent, as they approach ‘to the 
mature of the fandy ones, Thefe laft- 
mentioned are for clayey foils the beft 
ef all, for they confiit only of a fine 
fatty marle and fand, and they aé& 
doubly ppopushe clay, at once loofen- 
ing and enriching it. As foon as they 
arelaid on, they break and crumble 
to pieces; for the fandy marles are the 
brittleft of all the kinds; and thus 
feparated, the fand gets into the clay, 
and makes way for the marle, which 
the rains wath thoroughly in, and 
which is then detain’d among it to 
exert the fulleffect of its fertility. 

He therefore that has a clayey foil 
to manure, and can get at a fandy 
marie, has it in his power toraife his 
land to many times its original value. 

Having taught the pra¢tical farmer 
to know marle when he fees it, how 
to feek for it on his own grounds, and 
in what manner to fuit the kind to the 
mature of the land; it remains to 
inftru& him in the manner of ufing it. 

For thisis no little article, and in 
this, the experience of others only can 
he his guide, comparing their fuccefs 
one with another: for not only the 
prattice of a particular county may 
many times miflead him ; but what 
has been written under the appearance 
of advice is too often falfe. 

As tothe quantity that he fhall lay 
upon hisland, fo many errors appear 
on .both fides, that the truth feems 
hardtohit. Someof the Staffordfhre 
farmers lay on fo little, that it fcarce 
anfwers any purpofe, Some of thefe 
are contented to ufe twenty loads to 
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an acre, andthen they have complained 
that what was written of the profit 
by marle was not true. In Chefhire, 
on the contrary, they bury their land 
under fuch loads, that they feem to 
fow their marie and not their ground, 

The medium between thefe practices 
is the right method; and he who 
would reap all thofe advantages that 
have been declared of marle, muit 
follow that courfe. The right ufe of 
marle is not to put it m the place of 
the foil, but to make a mixture of it 
with the foil, fo as to raifea poor land 
into the condition of one naturally rich: 
to do this, a due quantity of the marle 
muit be employ’d; and to give a ge- 
neral rule, that fhould be about a 
hundred loadsto an acre. 

The beit way of fowing marled 
land is in general under furrow, 

The farmer is not to look for the full 
effe& of this the frit year, but it will 
laft as before obferved: and the.con- 
tinuance will be according to the na- 
ture of the foil, and the kind of the 
marle, feven, ten, twenty, or even 
thirty years. 

When the farmer fees his land that 
has been mariled after fair weather look 
all over white, as if covered with a 
hoar froft, he may. conclude it will 
anfwer his beft expeétations. Itisa 
proof that the marle was good initfelf; 
that it has been ufed in due quantitys 
and thatit is well mix’d with the land. 

Some have delivered this white ap- 
pearance as a mark that thereis marlein = 
any part of the land where it is feen 5 - 
but marle cannot difcover itfeifin that 
manner in its natural beds, unlefs they 
lie almoft clofe to the furface. | It is 
therefore of little ufe in that refpect; 
but on the lands where it bas been 
laid, when there is this appearance, 

"tis certain that it ismix’d and mel- 
low’d in the ground, 

If the hard and ftony kinds are ufed, 
they muft be laidonearly in the feafon ; 
if the clayey a littlelater; the loamy 
may bealitrie later yet than theclayey: 
the pure marles of all kinds, and the 
fandy maries, are to be laid on very 
late, In this the farmer’s difcretion 
will direé&thim after thefe general tules. 
The proper timing of the laying on 
this dreffing regards its effe&t for the 
enfuing year; but the harder kinds 
with the beft management will not do 
much fo foon. 


The 
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The laft method of laying on the 
marle is, to thoot the feveral loads, as 
they are brought out of the pit, at 
about equal diftances one from ano- 
ther; and then to fpread them all. 
This will occafion the ground to be all 
cover’d with the fame thicknefs, When 
it is thus fpread, it muft be will mix’d 
with the foil, and all laid fmooth and 
level together: and the quicker this is 
done from the time that the marle be 
taken out of the bed, provided it be 
a pureora fandy marle, the better; for 
as thefe crumble to pieces almoft di- 
reétly, the bufinefs is to get them mix'd 
in the ground at once, that they may 
begin to break among it, and fo per- 
feétly make one body of the whole : 
forthis is the nature of an improve- 
ment by marle. 

If the field to be marled lielevel, the 
marie is to be fpread evenly over it, 
not thicker in one place than another : 
bucifitlie upon a defcent, the beft 
way is to fpread the marle half as 
thick again on the higher part of the 
field as onthe lower, for the rains will 
wath enough of its beft part down to 
make all equal. 

It is impoffible to give one and the 
fame direétion for all lands, as to the 
times of marling, and what may be 
reafonably expected from them, for 
the nature both of the marle and of 
the foil make an endlefs variety ; but 
the farmer will fee by his crops when 
the land needs to be refrefhed. 

MARCH. Thethird month of the 
year ;—in which the 

Products of the Kitchen-Garden are, 

Winter fpinage, cabbages {prouts, 
bracoli, favoys, coleworts, red beets, 
carrots, parfnips and turnips. 

Upon the Hot-beds ; cucumbers, af- 
paragus, peas, kidney-beans, purflain, 
é&c. And, on the warm borders, ra- 
difhes, and young fallet-herbs ; as alfo 
mint, tanfey, tarragon, &c. if planted 
upon a moderate not-bed the begin- 
ning of February. 

Fruits ftill lafting »-Apples, Loan’s 
pearmain, nonpareil, golden ruffer, 
winter pearmain, Pile’s ruffet, john 
apple, pomme d’api, golden ‘pippin, 
Kentith pippin, Holland pippin, French 
pippin, Stone pippin, Wheeler’s ruffer, 
with fome others of lefs note, 

Pears: burgamot bugi, winter bon- 
cretien, double-flowering Royel d’huy- 
ver, bezide chaumontelle,  amozelle, 


MAK 
union or Dogtor Uvedale’s St, Ger- 


main, Parkinfon’s warden, cadilliac, 
with fome others. \ 


Plants now in Flower, 

Some anemonies, crocufes of feveral 
colours, double fnow-drop, perfian 
iris, dens canis, crown imperials, {pring 
cyclamen; early, white, blue and ftarry 
hyacinths, hepatica’s, double pile- 
wort, narciffas’s of feveral forts ; early 
tulips, violets, primrofes, polyan- 
thufes, green-fiower'd black hellebore, 
fennel-leay’d black hellebore, wall- 
flowers, double daifies, fome auricula’s, 
dwarf Portugal navel-wort,with many 
others of lefs note. 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower, 
Almond-tree, double flower’d peach, 


virginian cherry-plumb, mezereons, , 


fpurge laurel, laurus-tinus, Spanith 
travellers joy, cornelian cherry, ben- 
jamin tree, and fome others, 


Plants now in Flower in the Green-houfe 
and Stove. 

Several forts of ficoides’s ; fome forts 
of aloes, fedum arborefcens, chry- 
fanthemums, anémonofpermos two or 
three kinds; germaniums, Aleppo 
cyclamens, polygala frutefcens; the 
ananas or pine-apple, hermannia two 
forts ; ilex-leav’d jafmine, Spanith 
jafmine, with fome others. 

MARSHY LAND, Marfhy land 
can be made little ufe of without firft 
draining, therefore that bufinefs fhould 
be immediately fet about by a geod 
hufbandman where it is praéticable to 
be done, or where the expences of 
workmanfhip wouldnot be more than 
equal to the profit;———for a farmer 
above all men fhould be careful never 
to buy crops too dear, and on the other 
hand never let a too great covetoufnefs 
prevent his applying all neceffary ex- 
pences to the cultivation and improve- 
ment of his land.—A farmer from 
obfervation will eafily comprehend 
the advantage from draining of marfhy 
land, even from the ditches round his 
farm, which draw off the water from 
his land, but are of themfelves in- 
adequate to marfhes or even {prings— 
we muft here have recourfe to under- 
ground draining—the beft materiais 
required for this work, where they can 
be had at a reafonable price, are 
ftones or brick, laid infuch a manner 
as to give a free paflage for the ih 
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of water; and to prevent the earth 
fling up the interitices, heath fhould 
be put over the ftones.——If this 
be found unhandy, bavins or faggots 
may be ufed, covered over with heath 
or even ftraw; thebeft kind of wood, 
perhaps, is holly, but where this cannot 
be had, oak, alder, &c. may be ufed. 
If there be a tolerable defcent for the 
water to run off, the work will be eafy 
enough, but if that fhould not be the 
cafe, ditches muft be made fufficient to 
anfwer the current of water drawn off, 
The upper part of the channel fhould 
be about 18 inches, amd gradually 
decreafe to four at bottom, where the 
ftones are thrown in: if bricks or 
fquare ftones are placed, they may be 
rather wider. 

Land which was in the marfhyor 
boggy ftate may, by draining, be made 

land, 

Ifit isin fucha fituation as to be 
incapable of being drained, it will in 
general afford a good deal of feed for 
cows in the fammer, but will be im- 

er for theep. 
Er After the Tend is drained, it would 
be an exceeding good method to 
fhave off the upper furface of the 
land, and dry it like turf, which fhould 
be burned on the fpot ; this operation, 
which is called ate would 
be an excellent manure for the land, 
and deftroy numberlefs plants which 
would be mifchievous in a ftate of 
cultivation ;—when this was done, 
we would recommend a crop of oats, 
and no fear of havinga good one, if 
not fown too thick ; after them a fum- 
mer fallow for turnips, and then the 
crops in courfe as the land may be 
adapted beft for. 

This land well managed afterwards 
will generally turn to very good ac- 
count, and bear very confiderable crops 
for fome years without manure, 

If-it cannot .be burn-baked; 2 crop 
of oats will anfwer very well without, 
but they will be apt to be very rank 
in ftraw and thin in ear, 

Beans planted at one ploughing have 
been known to produce five quarters to 
an acre; but whatever the firft crop 
may be, we would recommend a fallow 
. the next year ; not that theland wants 
reft, but that it will be neceffary to 
dettroy anumber of unprofitable plants 
and weeds which may have taken fait 
hold of the ground, Chalk and lime 
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will be acceptable to this frefh turned 
up land, which mutt of courfe poffefs 
great degree of fournefs from its fitua- 
tion; they will correét that fournefs, 
and fodogood. / 

The marth-lands in Lincolnfhire, 
and many other parts of England, pro- 
duce a fort of grafs, which feeds theep 
in a better manner than that of almoft 
any other land, in regard to their fize, 
and the quantity of wool, The theep 
about Grimfby, and fome other places 
in this county, produce fuch lufty 
wool, or, as they call it, wool of fo 
large a ftaple, that three or four fleeces 
ufually make a tod of twenty-eight 
pounds weight. Several hundred loads 
of this wool are yearly carried from 
thefe places to Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
other parts of the kindom, for the 
cloth manufacturers, They fend this 
in Jarge packs, which they call pockets, 
each containing about five and twenty 
hundred weight. . 

When marfh-lands lie flat, it is ne- 
ceffary for the owner to keep all the wa- 
ter hecan from them, The fea-water ia 
Particularis to be kept from them as 
much as poffible ; and this is ufually 
done at a very great expence, by high 
banks and walls. 

Two things greatly wanting in thefe 
lands, in general, are good fhelter for 
the cattle, and frefh water, The care- 


‘fulfarmer may, however, in a great 


meature obviate thefe, by digging, 
in proper places, large ponds to re- 
ceive the rain water, and by planting 
trees and hedges in certain places to- 
wards the fea, where they may not 
only afford fhelter for the cattle, but 
keep off the fea breezes, which often 
will cut off the tops of all the grafs in 
thefe places, and make it look as if 
mowed, 

Thefe lands fatten cattle the fooneft 
of any, and they preferve fheep from 
the rot, It would be of great advan- 
tage to them, if there were raifed, in 
the middle of every large marth, banks 
of earth in a crofs, or in the form of 
two ferni-circles, and thefe planted 
with trees; thefe would ferve as a 
fhelter for cattle, let the wind blow 
from what quarter it would, and would 
foon repay the expences of making, 

There are, in different partsof Eng- 
land, very large quantities of land upon 
the fea-coafts that would be worth ta- 
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king in, though no one has yer thought 
ofdoingit. ‘The coafts about Bofton, 
Spalding, and many other parts of 
Lincolnthire, give frequent inftances of 
this, where the fea falls from the land, fo 
that on the outfide of the fea walls, on 
the owfe, where every tide the falt 
water comes, there grows a great deal 
of good grafs, and the owfe is firm to 
ride upon when the water is upon ic, 
This owfe, when taken in, hardly 
finks any thing at all, and they dig the 
walls from the ourfide ef it, all the 
earth they are made of being taken 
from thence, and the fea, in a few 
tides, filling it up again: and though 
the fea, at high water,.comes only to 
the foot of the bank, yet once ina 
year or two, fome extraordinary tides 
go over the banks, though they are ten 
feet high, Thefe banks are fifty feet 
broad at the bottom, and three feet at 
the top; and the common price of 


making them is three fhillings a pole, 


the earth being all carried in wheel- 
barrows, and the face towards the fea, 
where the greateft flopeis, being turfed. 
MARSH ELDER, © Sez GeLrpEr 
Rost. 
Marsyu Martow,. 
Mars TREFOIL, 
Bran. 
MARTAGON, See Liry. 
MARVEL of PERU, [Mirabilis.] 
There are three fpecies, the common, 
the long-flowered, and the forked, 
They all ower in July, continuing in 
fucceffion until O&tober, very confpicu- 
ous andelegant. Having the fingularity 
of being fhutallday, and expand to- 
wards the evening when the fun de- 
clines ; hence the inhabitants of the 
Indies, where they grow naturally, 
called them Four-o’clock- flowers :their 
time of opening here, however, de- 
pends onthe weather, for if cloudy, or 
that the funis not very vehement, they 
often open great part of the day. 
The fiowers are univerfally herma- 
phrodite, and of one funnel-fhaped 


Sez Marrow, 
See Bucx- 


tubular petal, baving the lower part a 


long narrow tube, and the upper fpread- 
ing. 
Thefe plants are naturally perennial 
in root, which, however, if not pre- 
ferved here in winter, prove but of one 
years duration, but if ftheltered from 
fro{t and wet during the winter feafon, 
they will remain alive, and fhoot out 
ftrongly again in fpring: in this country, 
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however, the plants are commonly con- 
fidered as annuals ; becavfe they rife 
from feedin the fpring, and. the fame 
year produce flowers and perfeé feed : 
and if left to nature in the open air, 
fotally perifh in winter, atthe firft ate 
tack of froft or exceffive wet; but, as 
aforefaid, if in autumn, when the talks 
begin to aflume a ftate of decay, the 
roots are taken up, and preferved in 
fand in a dry room ali winter, and 
planted again in fpring, they fthoot 
out afrefh ftronger than at firft, and 
fometimes attain four or five feet 
fature, with very fpreading heads; or 
if plants growing in pots, having the 
ftems cut down in autumn, and the 
pots placed in a green-houfe, orgarden- 
frames under ylaffes, the rocts may 
alfo be preferved found, and will fhoot 
out again in {pring .as above, 

The roots generally become large, 
tuberous, and flefhy, covered’ with a 
dark vind, : - 

All the fpecies are of a tendernature, 
{carcely able toendure the open air here 
fully day & night, untilMay or June; 
that is, they being taifed from feed in 
fpring, chiefly in hot-beds under glaffes, 
continued & forwarded there until the 
beginning of June, then fully expofed 
in the borders or pots, they become 
large branchy plants in July and Au- 
guft; and continue flowering until 
O€ober or November, till prevented 
by the cold, ; 

They are all elegant furniture for the 
ptincipal compartments of the pleafure 
ground, they being both very orna- 
mental in the large branchy, growth, 
clofely garnifhed with leaves, and by 
flowering fo numeroufly feem as if en- 
tirely covered with flowers, in conftant 
plentiful fucceffion from July till the 
beginning of winter, as afcrefaid. 

The roots of all thefe plants area 
grong purgative, and, given in a dou- 
ble quantity, operate equal tothe true 
jalap. 7. Toy fem? 

The propagation of all the fpecies is 
by feed in the fpring, either in a warm 
border, or in a hot-bed ; but the latter 
will forward the plants to confiderably 
the earlie(t and greate{t degree of per- 
fe&ion. 

MARYGOLD, [Calendula,] The fpe- 
cies are, 1. thecommon marygold with 
great varieties, being all hardy annuals, 
2, Cape leafy-ftalked violet. and white 

marygold, 
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marygold, 3. Naked ftalked violet and 
white Ethiopian marygold. 4. Grafs 
leaved low perennial cape marygold. 
5. Shrubby cape marygold, The firft 
fort inits common fingle flowered {tate 
is regarded only as a pot-herb, and its 
flowers are the only parts ufed ; but 
fome of the full double varieties and 
proliferous kinds demand attention al- 
fo as-ornamental plants for the beauty 
of their flowers, which will effeé& an 
agreeable diverfity in the common 
compartments of the pleafure ground, 
in affemblage with other hardy annuals, 

Likewife the fecond and third forts, 
being hardy annuals, will flower abua- 
dantly, and form a good variety in the 
open borders in the months of June, 
july, and Auguft, Bey 

The fourth and fifth forts, grafs- 
leaved and fhrubby Calendula, produ- 
cing many flowers in long fucceffion, 
are alfo worthy of a place in our gar- 
dens: but being impatient of froft, 
mutt be kept in pots, to have fhelter 
of a green-houfe or frame in winter. 

All the annual forts are propagated 
by fowing the feeds in beds or borders 
in March or April, either in the places 
where they are to remain, or for 
tranfplanting.. 

When intended to cultivate the firft 
fort for culinary ufes, many either fow 
the feeds where the plants are to re- 
main, by broad-caft on the furface, 
and rake them in, or fow them in fmall 
' fhallow drills a foot afunder, covering 
them half an inch deep, and when the 
plants in either method have leaves an 
inch broad, hoe them out to twelve 
inches diftance; or they may be fown 
thick for tranfplantation, and when 
the plants have four or five leaves, 
plant them out in rows the above 
diftance. 

Their flowers being the ufeful parts, 
they wil be fit for ufe in conftant fuc- 
ceffion from time to time in dry wea- 
ther, and, after drying them in the 
' fhade, fhould be put up in paper bags 
for ufe. . 

To propagate the annual kinds in 
general as flowering plants, fow them 
either in patches in the borders, &c, 
where they are to remain, fowing four 
or five feeds in each patch half an inch 
deep, but leave only one of the beft 
of the plants in a place ; or the plants 
may be raifed in a bed or border, and 
when they have four or five leaves, 

Vor, Il. 
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tranfplant them in the order juit dif- 
reé&ted, 

They will flower and ripen feeds 
abundantly from June to the end of 
O€ober. 

The fourth fort is propagated by 
flipping the heads any time from March 
till September, planting them in pots, 
which, if plunged in a hot-bed, orin 
the common earth, and clofe covered 
with a hand-glafs, and occafionally 
fhaded and watered, they will readily 
grow, hardening them gradually to 
the air, ‘ 

The fhrubby fort is propagated by 
cuttings of its branches, in pots of 
light earth, in April, May, or June, 
plungi:,g them in a moderate hot-bed, 
or, in default thereof, plunging them to 
the rims in the common ground, gi- 
ving fhade and water, 

African MaryGourp. 
cAN MaryGoLpD, . 

Corn MARyGoLD. See Conn MAs 
RYGOLD. 

Fig Marycorp. See Ficoipes. 

French MaryGoLp, Seg AFRICAN 
MaryGo.tpb, 

Marfi Maryoorn, [Caltha.] This 
plant grows upon moift boggy land in 
many parts of England: of this there 
is a variety with very double flowers, 
which for its beauty is preferved in 
gardens, and is propagated by parting 
of the roots in autumn. It fhould be 
planted in a moift foil andja fhady fitu- 
ation ; and as there are often fuch places 
in gardens, where few other plants 
will thrive, fo thefe may be allowed to 
have room, and during their feafon of 
flowering will afford an agreeable 
variety. | 

Syr1an MARUM, [Marum Syria- 
cum,] This is afmall fhrubby plant, 
growing fpontaneoufly in Syria, Candy, 
and other warm climates, and culti- 
vated withus in gardens, The leaves 
have an aromatic bitterith tafte; and, 
when rubbed betwixt the fingers, a 
quick pungent fmell, which foon af- 
feéts thé head, and occafions fneezing: 
diftilled with water, they yield a very 
acrid, penetrating effential oil, refemb- 
ling one obtained by the fame means 
from {curvygrafs, Thefe qualities fuf- 
ficiently point out the ufes to which 
this plant might be applied; at pre- 
fent, it is little otherwife employed 
than in cephalic fnuffs. It is propa; 
gated by flips or cuttings, 
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Gommon Marum, or Mastic, This 
is a pungent aromatic plant, formerly 
in efteem as a medicinal, plant but now 
not much in ufe, 

MASH. For horfes, &c, an infu- 
fion of bran, malt, &c, {teeped, and 
given as food when they are indi{pofed, 

MAST, See Beecu Mast. 

MASLIN CORN, Rye and wheat 
mixed together. ee Ryd 

MASTICK TREE, [ Pifacia,] This 
is a pretty evergreen, requiring fhelter 
all the winter, is propagated by layers 
in the fpring, and they will be well 
rooted by the following autumn, 

MasTIck TREE of Jamaica, A fpe- 
cies of the Cornelian cherry. 

Indian Masticx Tree, [Schinus,] 
The fpecies are, the Peruvian and the 
Brafilian. Both thefe fpecies are fhrub- 
by, durable in root, and top, and re- 
tain their leaves the year round; and 
being natives of hot countries, require 
fhelter here of a good green-houfe in 
winter ; or, if fheltered in a ftoye, two 
or three winters whilft young, it will 
be an advantage to the plants; how- 
ever, they both fucceed tolerably with 
the culture of common green-houfe 
exotics.. They being pretty ever-greens, 
with finely pinnated leaves, merit a 
place in the collection of our tender 
exotics, in which they will effect a 
good variety ; let them, therefore, be 
cultivated in pots of rich earth, and 
placed among the plants of the above 
department, 

They are propagated by feed ob- 
tained from abraad, alfo by layers and 
cuttings. 

_ Sow the feeds in the fpring, in pots 

ef rich earth, and plunge them ina 

hot-bed, managing them as other ten- 
erfeedling exotics, 

Layers of the young branches in the 
{pring will-be well rooted in one year; 


‘and cuttings of the young fhoots, 


planted in fpring,in pots,and plunged 
in a hot-bed, will readily emit roots 
in &X or eight weeks. 


»f3h bea (vedo MATFELON. Blue bottle. 
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MAUDLIN, [Achillea.] 
milfoil. 

MAY. ‘The fifth month in the 
year :—in which the 

Produéts of the Kitchen Garden are, 

Radifhes, fpinage, falleting of all 
forts, cabbage, brown dutch, Silefia 
and Imperial lettuces, afparagus in 


Yarrow, 


_plenty; early peas and beans, cauli- 
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flowers from under bell-glaffes, youn 
carrots, artichokes, kidney-beans an 
cucumbers upon hot-beds; purflain 
upon warm borders, or on hot-beds, 
with moft forts of {pring herbs, 
Fruits in Prime, or yet laping. 

Pears; L’Amozelle, or Lord Che- 
ney’s green, Parkinfon’s warden, bur- 
gamot de Pacque, Bezy du Chaumon- 
telle, cadillac, with fome others, 

Apples ; golden ruffet, ftone pippin, 
John apple, oaken pin, pomme d’api, 
winter ruffet, and fometimes the non- 
pareil; May and May-duke cherries ; 
and in a warm fftuation, fome fcarlet 
ftrawberries ; in the forcing frame, 
mafculine apricots, nutmeg peaches, 
and fome early plumbs. 

Plants now in Flower. 

Late flowering tulips, anemonies, 
ranunculus’s, pinks of feveral forts ; 
lilly of the valley, double white narcif- 
fus, fea narcifius, tuberofe iris’s of fe- 
veral forts ; white and yellow afphodel, 
pulfatilla’s, double rockets, pionies 
of feveral forts, corn-flags, yellow and 
and pompony martagons, Englifh hy- 
acinths, ftarry hyacinth, hyacinth of 
Peru, blue grape hyacinth, feathered 
hyacinths, bulbous iris, blue aconite 
or monk’s-hood, Tradefcant’s fpider- 
wort, favoy fpiderwort, bulbous fiery 
lily, red day lily, double purple and 
large blue periwinkle, peach-leaved 
and nettle-leaved bell-flower, fraxi- 
nella white and red, hedyfarum cly- 
peatum, lychnidea Virginiana, double 
German catchfly, Greek valerian 
white and blue, double white and red 
batchelors button, double white moun- 
tain ranunculus, double ragged robin, 
helianthemums feveral kinds, jacea’s 
feveral forts, double feverfew, fea rag- 
wort, veronica’s of feveral forts, digi- 
talis or fox-glove, two or three ting 
buphthalmums two or three for 
with feveral others of lefs note. 
Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 

White, blue, purple and Perfian li- 
lacs, elder rofe, yellow jeffamine, fy- 
ringa, early white, Italian and common 
honey-fuckles, cinquefoil-tree, labur- 
nums, two or three forts; bird-cherry, 
Cornifh-cherry, flowering ath, horfe- 
chefnut, fearlet horfe-chefnut, per- 
fumed cherry, cockfpur hawthorn, 
double flowering hawthorn, male cif- 
tus, mallow-tree, Arbor Juda, cyti- 
fu s lunatus, fcorpion fena, bladder fena, 
cytifus fecundus, clufii, lotus or nettle- 
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tree, fea buck-thorn, fpirea falicis fo- 

lios fpirea opuli folio, fpirea hyperici 

folio, menthly, cinnamon, damafk 

and burnet-leaved rofes, with fome 

others, 

Plants now in Flower in the Green-houfe 
‘> and Stove, 

Several forts: of ficoides’s, fome 
geraniunis, aloes, oranges, aloe-leaved 
asphodel. onion-leaved afphodel, Afri- 
can fcabious anemonofpermos’s, fal- 
via Africana flore aureo magno, phlo- 
mis’s feveral forts, polygala Africana, 
the humble plant, ricinoides folio mul- 
tifido, lotus argentea Cretica, with 
fome others. 

MAYBUSH, Hawthorn, _ 

Litry. See Litry of the Valley, 
m2, WEED. See Pciiees Ca- 
MOMILE, 

MEADOW. The Farmer in his 
converfation, and writers in their books, 
divide the natural grafs grounds into 
two Kinds, not as differing in the fpe- 
cies, but in the place of growth, and 
the intended ufe.. Thefe they diftin- 
guifh by the names of meadow and 
pafture, and gon underitand, by 
that diftinGion, the grafs intended to 
be cut for hay, and that to be eaten on 
the ground, but this is an uncertain 
manner of fpeaking. By meadow fome 
exprefs the grafs of low grounds only, 
that lie about rivers; and by pafture 
only fuch as grows on higher lands ; 
but both thefe are by the judicious far- 
mer mowed at times, and fed at times, 
fo that all that is properly to be under- 
ftood by the two words is, that being 
ufed together, they exprefs that part 
of the farmer’s land which is not in 
tillage, and they thould be ufed toge- 
ther, becaufe this variation compre- 
hends aJl grafs ground whatfoever, in 
diftinétion from all that which is kept 
in tilth, 

It isa matter of great importance 
to the farmer, to proportion thefe two 
kinds of ground, the tillage and paf- 
turage, one to another. There are 
many who call themfelves farmers near 
London, and about other great towns, 
who deal altogether in pafturage; and 
this they may do without any neceffity 
of tillage ; but there is isno fuch thing 
asa man’s keeping his farm all in tillage, 
without pafture, His cattle muft have 
food, and his fields for corn in the 
common way of hufbandry, require a 
great deal of dung for manure, 
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_ This brings on the neceffity of keeps 
ing up a propertion between one kind 
and the other, for which there is no 
laying down any genera! rule ; becaunfe, 
according to the nature of his land, and 
the particular courfe of hutbaridty he 
follows, more or lefs dung may be 
wanting. 

His experience alone mutt thew him 
this, but he will find it eafy to make’ 
alterations where it is neceflary: the 
laying down a piece of corn land for 
grafs, and thetaking up a piece of grafs 
ground for tilth, being, as we have 
thewn, very eafy, 

There are particular eftates alfo that 
anfwer beft in various manners, There 
are fome that are fo rich and proper 
for corn, and that lie fo conveniently - 
for dung, that a much greater propor- 
tion than the common method may be 
kept conveniently and profitably in til- 
lage ; and there are others naturally fa- 
vourable to grafs, and that lie where 
there is a great demand for it; and in 
thefe the greater part fhould be kept 
for pafture, 

As we have fhewn that the diftinc- 
tion into meadow and pafture is very 
little fettled in its meaning, we fhall, 
to be the better underftood by all, 
fpeak in general of both upder the” 
name of grafs ground, The hay from 
grafs grounds that lie low, and are 
what is moft properly called meadows, 
is generally in larger quantity than that 
from fuch as are higher; but this lat- 
ter, though thereis lefs of it is fweeter, 

The abundance of water that often | 
gets into, or upon thefe low grounds, 
makes the grafs rank ; and where they 
lie in the way of conftant wet, they 
naturally produce very coarfe kinds of 
it. We fee rufhes grow in barren and 
wet places, and there are a great many 
kinds of grafs, the” not enough regard- 
ed , that more or lefs approach to the 
rufhy kind, which greatly diminith the 
the value of the hay, that comes from 
the wetter fort of thefe grounds. 

The grafs grounds that lie high re- 
quire affiftances from manure, but 
thofe which are lower, and in the way 
of flooding, do not ; the overflowing 
of every river fo far imitates that of 
the Nile, that it always leaves a mud 
behind it, which ferves in the place of 
manure, and makes the grafs {pring 
freth, as if art had been ufed to recruit 
the ttrength of the ground, | 

Fz We 
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We have named two kinds of grafs 
grounds, but there.is a third yet to be 
mentioned, which is fuch as are in the 
reach of falt water, whether by the 
fides of rivers, near the fea, or of the 
fea itfelf, Thefe are a great quantity 
in one part or other of the kingdom, 
and are capable of being turned to 
very good account, their management 
therefore is a material confideration in 
a work intended for general ufe, 

' Having premifed thus much con- 
cerning the nature and diftinGtions of 
grafs ground in England, we {hall firft 
confider the three forts feparately, and 
afterwards the general and particular 
methods of procuring the richeit pro- 
duce from each, 

Thefe are what the farmer generally 
exprefies by the term up-land. grafs 
grounds; fome, by{ way of diftinétion 
from the lower, call them paftures,the 
ether having the name of meadow, 
Thefe up-land_ grafs grounds differ in 
fituation as they lie upon higher or 
lower rifings, or upon their tops or 
fides: they alfo vary greatly in their 
foil, which, tho’ it be in general dif- 
ferent from that of meadows, yet is 
alfo yery various in kind between one 
up-land ground and another. 


With refpe& to their particular fitu-. 


ation, we mutt firft obferve, that as a 
certain degree of expofure is proper for 
grafs, fo there may be too much; and 

“therefore that thofe rifings which are 
of a moderate height, are better for 
grafs than fuch as come under the de- 
nomiation of high hills. 

The next difference isy that of their 
lying on thetop, or on the fideof a hill; 
and this is fo great, that it often trebles 
the value in one above the other: no- 
tiring is more frequent than for ground 
to be wet and boggy om the top of a 
hill, while it is perfe&tly fine on the 
fides all the way down. 

Springs naturally rife on hills, and 
when they are pent in, they break and 
foak through the very fub{tance of the 
ground, and convert the whole upper 
part of the furface into a bog. 

On the contrary, the fide of a rifing 
ground that has a gradual defcent, is, 
of ali Situations that can be named, the 
beft for grafs. In fuch ground there 
generally is moifture at the bottom, 
which is very effential to grafs, and 
there is a way for it to run off, which 
is equally neceflary, 
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Grafs will not thrive without water, 
Nor can it be good where there is too 
much ; this is the great article, Where 
the tops of hills that are any thing high 
have no fpring, the bleaknefs of the 
expofure, and the poornefs of the foil, 
as thaf is commtonly tlie cafe, render 
the grafs very weak: it is fweet, but 
very litte of it; and where there are 
{prings, it is general boggy, The way 
of getting off the water we have al- 
ready treated of under the article 
draining ; we here fpeak of the natural 
condition, 

Now the fide of a hill, having foil 
and moifture, feeds a rich and good 
grafs, without having fo much wet as 
to make it rank, or favour the growth 
of rufhes, or thofe other bad kinds of 
mixture, which generally depreciate 
that which grows on the tops.of hills, 
OF mear rivers, 

As to’ thatin meadows, lying low, it 
is generally a black rich mould, and 
nothing more favours the growth of fine 
grafs ; butthen what thefe grounds gain 
in foil, they lofe by the abundant 
moifture. 

The up-land paftures, of which we 
treat here, have alk that variety of foils 
we fee in tiled ground; they are fome- 
times gravelly, fometimes loamy, in 
others they are ftony, chalky, or clayey, 
Of all thefe,the loamy foil,where there is 
a good proportion ofrich earthamongft 
it, yields the bei graf¥; upon clay, it 
is apt to be coarfe, becaufe of the wet 
it detains ; upon chalk, itis low; upon 
gravel, it is f{weet, but thin; the loam, 
when of the right condition, yields it . 
juft in the'middle way between all thefe, 
it is plentiful yet fweet, and affords the 
fineft hay, and the fweeteft and richeft 
food for cattle. 

This will dire& the farmer, when he’ 
is about to make changes in the pro- 
portion of his tillage and pafture, what 
to keep for grafs, and what to break up, 

A: foil that is too clayey, is liable to 
great inconveniencies with refpeét to 
grafs: in winter it detains the wet a 
long time, and in the fummer it cracks 
and chaps, and no earth is more per- 
fe&ly burnt up. > 

The black mould, fuch as is in the 
low grounds, yields abundance of fine 
grafs when it lies dry on the fide of a 
hill, but then it is commonly infeited 
in a terrible manner with worms; the 
loamy foils are lefs fubje& to them, and 
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are therefore preferable; fo that on all 
accounts, that preference is due to the 
rich loams, which we have given them 
ih refpe& to the growth ofgrafs: they 
are not fubjeét to poach in winter, nor 
to crack or be burnt up in fummer. 

All low ground is fubje€t to overfiow- 
ing, either in a larger way by rivers, 
or in a fmaller by the water coming 
from the higher grounds in the winter 
rains; and both thefe wettings are of 
great benefit, if proper care be taken 
to carry off the redundant water; and 
to prevent the overflowing by rivers at 
improper times, 

The fineft part of the mould is wafhed 
off by rains from ploughed lands that lie 
high, and a part of the manure with 
it, and carried down with the water to 
the low grafs grounds at their bottom; 
this it is that renders them fo fruitful; 
and in fame manner land floods drown- 
ing meadows by river fides, have the 
fame effe&. The waters of thefe are 
thick and yellow, with the richeft part 
of the foil from the adjoining high 
grounds, and they leave this upon thofe 
meadows when they lie upon them to 
fettle, and are then taken off. This ren- 
ders the grafs on thefe grounds very 
plentiful, but as there generally remains 
too much of the moifture behind, ir is 
coarfe ; there grow weeds, and ill kinds 
of grafs in them, which are not in the 
fweet paiturage of the up-lands, There 
is a great deal of difference in the value 
of thofe meadows which are liable to 
be overflowed by accident, and thofe 
which are capable of being overflowed 
at pleafure, but are out of that danger. 
In the firft, the water may come ata 
wrong time, and often does fo to the ut- 
ter lofs of the crop: but, in the other, 
it never can come but when it is brought, 
and yet ’tis at all thofe times, when 
proper, ready at the hufbandman’s 
command, 

Such meadows as lie flat on the banks 
of great rivers, are of the firft kind: 
thefe are fubjeét to accidental floodings, 
which may come at very wrong times, 
and are therefore very precarious and 
uncertain as to the produce, 

Thofe which lie near leffer ftreams, 
and a little higher than the level of 
their waters, are of the latter kind; 
they may be overflowed when it will do 
them good by turning the ftream of the 
water upon them; and thefe are worth 
much more than other low grafs grounds 
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for this reafon; as the others, from 
ee hazardous fituation, are worth 
efs. 

To thofe two we may add a third 
Kind of grafs grounds, which are of a 
Kind of middle nature between thefe, 
and the up-land paftures, Thefe lait 
are fuch as lie above the level of the 
water confidcrably, yet not fo much 
but it may be brought over them by 
means Of wheels or engines: thefe are 
expenfivé, but the benefit very great, 
We have not the fpirit of the Italians 
in this refpet, nor indeed the neceffity : 
they raife water to a furprifing height 
for the overflowing their paftures ; and 
they owe all their verdure to that arti- 
ficial management, 

The meadows that lie on the fides 
of large rivers, faving all the famege- 
neral foil, which is a rich dark mould, 
they yield abundance of grafs ; and 
they owe their fertility to the overflow- 
ing of thofe rivers, 

When grafs grounds lie near the bor- 
ders of great rivers, but fo high as not 
to be flooded aceidemtally,it will always 
be worth the farmer’s while to have an 
engine for overflowing them at fuch 
times as he fhall think proper. 

We have fthewn what is to be ex- 
pected from each kind of grafs ground 
with refpe& to its foil, its fituation 
and its degree of moifture: we now 
come to confider thofe accidents to 
which al! grafs grounds are lizble, and 
which reduce their value, Thefe are 
of three principal kinds, the firft being 
from weeds, the fecond from rubbith 
of any fort, left on the ground, and the 
third from ant-hills and mole-hills ;: 
thefe laft are the moft djfficult tobe 
removed, but when mowing is confis 
dered, they are of all other annoyances 
the moft obnoxious, 

Weeds are of various kinds, and 
hurtful in different degrees, All plants, 
hot of the grafs Kind, may be called by 
this name when among grafs, but 
fome are beneficial: the white trefoil, 
which is a fort of clover; and the red 
trefoil, which is a wild clover, are both 
ferviceable, and fo are feveral other 
little plants that rife fpontaneonfly 
amortg the grafs. 

The large weeds are moft trouble- 
fome, fuch as thiftles, docks, and mal- 
lows, Thefe are grubbed up, er drawn 
with an inftrument made for that pur- 
pofe, called the thiftle hook, This 

pierce 
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_ pierces into the ground, and laying 
‘vhold of themat fome depth, eafily pulls 
the whiole root up. 

‘As to accidental rubbith, this mutt 
always be picked off. Some will be 
thrown on by careleffnefs, and fome 
comes on among the manure; which, 


though not fo eafily feen at firft, is very © 


plainly to be perceived when the rains 
have wafhed the fich part of the dung 
into the ground, 

Women or boys may be fent in to 
gather up this fort of ftuff, which con- 
fitts of hones, bits of brick, and bro- 
ken glafs; a little trouble takes it off, 
and faves a great deal of difficulty to 
the mowers. See ANTHILEs. 

Dung is an univerfal manure for 
gtafs ground, and the more mellow 
and rotten it is, the better: moft peo- 
ple content themfelves with it, and 
feek no farther; but grafs ground of 
of different foils as well as corn land, 
admits with advantage the fame diver- 
fity of manures, 

For grafs ground of the common 
kind, where the foil is a fat loam, or 
aloam witha very large quantity of mel- 
low earth among it, the beft of ali ma- 
nure is old dungand pond mud mixed 
together, This may be confidered as the 
general manure for thefe grounds ; and 
the time of laying it on is according to 
the particular circumftances or ufe the 
farmer makes of his land, from Sep- 
tember to February. 

The moft favourable time of all is 
in the middle of winter, that there 
may be frof{t to diffolve and break to 
pieces the harder parts of the manure, 
and the rains may wath the whole into 
the ground :« their leifure, while there 
is no great power of fun to, evaporate 
the virtue of it as it lies fpread on the 
ground, £3 

The way of laying on manure upon 
grafs ground, is to drop it in fmail 
heaps at due diftance; and firft em- 
ploying Jabourers to break and fpread 
it well by hand, the owner is after- 
wards to have it worked over witha 
bufh harrow, 

When a piece of grafs ground pro- 
duces mofs, and other bad things, but 
not in fuch a degree as to require the 
method of cutting up and burning, the 
beft method isto ftrew overit twice a 
year,namely, in October & the begin- 
ning of February, a mixture of two 
parts coal-afhes and one part wood- 
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afhes, wetted with the emptying thé 
pots of the family, ‘ 

On a piece of grafs ground, that is 
cold; but not very wet, let the huf- 


bandman {pread a good dreffing of pi-. 


geon’s dung ; or of the dung of fowls 


mixed with earth and coal-afhes, This 


is to be done at the latter end of Fe- 
bruary, and being the richeft of all 
manures, it muft be fpread with the 
greateft care and attention; it will thus 
come to the roots of the grafs, juft as 
they are about to make their fhoot, and 
will caufe twenty blades in many places 
to grow for one, p 

There are good grafs grounds on the 
fort of foil quite oppofite to what we 
have been naming, that is, on fuch a 
loam as having a great proportion of 
fand, and little of the binding ingre- 
dients in it, is hot, loofe, and crum- 
bly. In this cafe the manure muft be 
varied as the foil varies; and of all that 
can be fecommended, nothing comes 
near the virtue of any one of thofé 
clayey marlzs we have defcribed under 
the head of manures; a dreffing like 
this laid on early in winter, becomes 
quite breken and mouldered by the 
fpring, and will all wah into the earth; 
the confequence is, thatit gives the two 
qualities wanting firmnefs and fatnefs, 
The quantity of hay may very well be 
doubled by fech a dreffing, and the 
feeding in proportion; and although 
this be an expenfive manure for grafs 
lands in the firft laying on, yet it very 
well anfwers in the end; for the ef- 
fe&, inftead of three or four, which 
is the common duration of manures, 
will lait ten or twelve years. 

In fome of the up-land paftures in 
Derbyfhire and Staffordfhire, there is a 
kind of brown earth full of fragments 
of fone, The proper manure for this 
is lime. 

There is nothingfo wrong in the huf- 


bandman’s whole praétice, as the des , 


ferring the taying his ground for hay 


too long: it may be convenient to him | 


to feed upon it; but fet him confider 
what will be the effect of a hot dry fum- 
mer, and what will be the ld¥s if he be 


difappointed of his crop. Spring is . 


the feafon for the grafs to make its 
fhoot ; and if it be eaten over and over 
again at that time, and hot dry wea- 


ther follow, it is deprived of the bene=_. 


fit of rains, and never makes that firft 
thoot tolerably, nor comes (o any rea- 
fonable 
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fonable growth afterwards, For thefe 


reafons let the farmer fuit his fevera 1 every plant flowers; 


occafions, fo as to be fure of laying 
down his ground for the hay in time; 
and if he lofe fomething in the advan- 
tage of feeding, he may be perfeétly 
affured of making himfelf ten-fold re- 
turns for it. 

As foon as the cattle are off let him 
fend in women or children to finifh 
the cfearing of the ground, by picking 
up the broken boughs of trees that the 
winter winds may have thrown in upon 
the grafs, and every other kind of an- 
Moyance: this done, let him fend in a 
Jabourer or more, according to the 
compafs of ground, and let thefe have 
orders to break and fpread all about 
the dung that may have failen from the 
cattle upon it; and alfo to break and 
‘Scatter any frefh moic-hills. 

This being done, the expence of 
which is very little, and the conveni- 
ence and benefit very great, let him 
order the ground to be rolled carefully 
and thoroughly. 

The roiling grafs grounds intended 
for mowing is of great confequence, as 
it prepares the furface for the {cythe, 
and deftroys the laft accidents that can 
happen to it during the preparation for 
hay. 
In the winter months the furface of 
the ground will be rendered here and 
there unequal, by the treading of cattle, 
in fuch places as the wet has moft af- 
feéted, and where it has lodged moft: 
‘thefe ‘make the growth of the grafs 
irregular, and therefore are an injury, 

During the firft approach of fpring 
the worms will be at work, and will 
every damp and mild night throw up 
abundance of their cats ; thefe alfo are, 
like the other, nuifances, though not 
great ones, and they hinder the right 
end regular growth of the grafs; if 
there be moles, or if there be any ants 

ft, they will alfo be at work at the 

lame time; and this is a feafon at 
which all fhould be fet right ; and the 
condition of the ground is fuch that it 
will eafily be fo. The roller wil! an- 
fwer the purpofe, for it will take more 
effe& at this time than at any other. 
The ground being thus carefully 
Jaid for hay, the farmer has no farther 
care but knowing when to cutit. This 
he muft carefully obferve, for there is 
a proper time of ripenefs ; and all af- 
ter, as well as-all before that, is fo 
much lofs, - 
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‘There is atime of the year when 
and grafs, like 
others, has its feafon. If we ex- 
amine in other plants the courfe of na- 
ture, we fhall fee that, though their 
leaves ftand pretty well during the 
flowering, they wither when they come 
to ripen the feed. The leaves of grafs 
go to the quantity of hay as well as the 
ftalks ; and are indeed the beft part : 
they are not therefore to be negleéted 
for the fake of the other, The hay 
will not have its due quantity till the 
ftalks are fullgrown; but after that 
time, the leaves will fall fo fait into a 
ftate of decay, that there will be more 
loft by twenty times at the bottom, 
than there is gained at the top. The 
price of hay is very confiderable, but 
that depends upon its goodnefs; and 
this upon two articles, the time of cut- 
ting, and the manner of making ; and 
upon the former little lefs than on th 

latter, 

The fine green colour of hay is very 
much valued. This is owing, in a 
great meafure, to the making; but 
then it muft be in the grafs itfelf, 
otherwife all the care that can be ta- 
Ken in drying it, is all in vain ; a pro- 
ptr method of turning will preferve a 
colour, but it cannot give it: that 
muft be from nature, 

This fine colour depends, like the 
reft.of the good qualities, on the time of 
mowing, or the degree of ripenefs of 
the grafs, When it is juft in flower, 
the leaves are frefh and green; but 
whenit is got to feed, they grow brown; 
this is the firft ftep toward their decay, 
and this is the change of colour which 
No art can recover, 

While the grafs is but coming to 
perfection, it is too green; when it 
has ftood too long, it becomes brown 3 
and that fine pale green colour fo ef- 
teemed in hay, can never be obtained 
by any art afterwards, 

The fmell of hay is another article 
of its value, and this, like the reft, 
muft be preferved by care in the ma- 
King, but it muft be entirely owing to 
the time of cutting. 

Hay that has ftood too long, has the 
the appearance of fo much ftubble, and 
has no more fmell; whereas at the 
time of the grafs flowering, which is 
its juft ftate of perfe€tion, there is one 
of the pleafanteft flavours we know, 
from the cutting through of the ftalk, 

and 
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and the evaporating of its juice in dry- 
ing. The colour of the ftalk fades as 
well as that of the leaves, after the due 
feafon is over. 

Let the farmer gointo his grafs fields 
from time to time toward the begin- 
ning of June, if not prevented fooner 
by thefull ripenefs, Let him examine 
the ftalks which will be now grown up 
in height, and fee how their tops ap- 
proach toward ripenefs; he will per- 
ceive from time to time the little heads 
fwell, and at length there will appear 
a few white threads. Thefe, in fomec 
kinds of grafs, only fhew themfelves 
on the furface of the buttons ; and, in 
others, hang from them a fifth part of 
aninch. This is tke flower of the 
grafs, and when it appears, the hay- 
time is near. 

He muft not judge from one or two 
plants in a hundred, but fee when the 
whole field thus getsinto bloom; and 
then he muft be critical in his exami- 
mation, The fuller and frether it is at 
the top, while the bottom remains per- 
feétly found and good, the better; 
therefore that is to be examined for the 
final marking of thetime, Let the far- 
mer open the grafs with his hands in 
fevera! places down to the ground, and 
obferve carefully how the lower part 
looks : as thefe flowery parts, or the 
top,ripen, the bottom will grow brown, 
Avter this the top will get nothing, 
and the bottom will lofe a great deal, 
fo this is the time for the mowing. 

The mowers are to befent in, and 
the ground having been thus prepared 
and levelled for them, they have no 
excufe if they do not cut it clofe, 
Thefe are a fort of people, asevery one 
knows who has had any concern with 
them, who are very apt to flight over 
their work, and ready to feize upon 
any pretence for doing fo; they have 
no confideration that their careleffnefs 
is the lofs to the farmer, perhaps of the 
tenth part of his crep; but let him 
take care of himfelf. Ashe has accor- 
ding to thefe dire@ions prepared the 
ground for them, let him follow them 
and frequently put them in mind of it, 
they will thus be brought to do much 
better than they ever will when left to 
themfelves; and the addition to the 
quantity of the hay will very well pay 
rhe farmer for his care and attendance. 

The bufinefs of hay-making is gene- 
rally done much berter than that of 
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mowing; and if any omiffion be made 
in it, it is eafily feen, & there is time to 
rectify it; but in the mowing, the mif- 
chief is fearce to be feen, unlefs the 
{cythe be followed; and when it is once 
done, there is no mending of it. The 
grafs being down, it isto be carefully 
rth and in this there is fo much 

difference between the praétice of the 
farmers in thofe parts of the kinggom 
where hufbandry is moft improved, 
and the others, that it fhould be fet in 
the ftrongeft light, to render thofe im- 
provements yniverfal, 

The grafs being down, it is to be 
turned and dried, and then it is hay. 
This is the whole procefs in a few 
words, but there muft go more to the 
well underftanding, of it, 

The great care in this point, is to 
preferve the colour, The graf being 
cut in the condition we have named, 
will be of a fine green, and this is to 
be preferved ; for the farmer may be 
affured, that a lofsof colour is always 
attended with a lofs of tafte, and lofs 
of fmell ; and with a certain lofs in 
the article of price, 

To preferve the colour of the grafs, 
and give it the full fweetnefs when jt 
is mowed, it fhould be letto lie in the 
{warth two days and a half, At the 
end of this time it is to be fpread out ; 
this is properly what is caer ding 
the hay; and thus it is to lie expofed 
to the fun during the remainder of the 
day, Then it is to be made upin lit- 
tle cocks, which are called grafs cocks, 
at evening, and fo left for the night. 
The next morning, as foonas the dew 
is off the ground, thefe grafs cacks are 
to be fpread, and thus the fide of the 
grafs that had lain undermoft, will get 
dried, In this condition it lies all that 
day, Toward evening, it is to be 
cocked up into the fame little grafs 
cocks as before, 

This is a reafonable, and an excellent 
practice, for it atthe fame time gives the 
hay all the advantage of the air and 
fun during the day, and defends it 
from the dews of the night, which can 
do little harm when it is gathered up 
in thefe heaps; though while it lay 
fpread upon the ground, they would 
have greatly interfered with the drying. 
Sometimes when this caution of cock- 
ing up at evening has been omitted, 
the whole quantity which was very 
orward in drying t thee day heforeuha® 
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been rendered damp and foft, and 
brought into a worfe condition than at 
firft ; for the water of the dew is more 
hurtful to its colour than the natural 
juices.of the grafs, In this condition 
the {mell and colour have been greatly 
impaired, and there has been after- 
wards no way of recovering them, This 
is not fo bad as the practice of the re- 
mote farmers, whofe hay is always 
brown, and mow-burnt ; but it is very 
much inferior to the true and careful 
» and never fails to reduse the 

price, 
__ In the proper method of hay-making 
after the tedding, and grafs cocking, 
fo far aswe have named, the hay is to 
be fpread again, and drawn up into. a 
kind of lengths, which they call wind- 
rows. This is a very good condition 
for drying, and what is a great advan- 
‘tage alfo, thefe wind-rows are eafily 
thrown up into cocks, for they lie con- 
veniently for that purpofe: thus when 
the weather is fine, the hay has the full 
advantage of it, as it lics {pread out 
in thefe rows; and if rain come on, 
the hay-makers can tofs it into cocks 
in a few minutes, in which condition 
it will get very little damage, and is 


ready to be fpread again to take tlie 


advantage of the next fair blaft. 
From thefe wind-rows the hay is to 
be thrown into large cocks, and in 
thefe to ftand through the night, and 
for fome time afterwards; but then it 
is not, though pretty well made, to be 
carried home direétly from the field in 
this condition, The outfide of one 
of thefe large cocks will be very dry, 


while there is moifture in the middle, _ 


and the farmer’s bufinefs is to have his 
hay all alike; not only fome of the 
juices of the grafs will remain in that 
which bas been in the innermoft part 
of the cock, but it will fweat.a little 
with lying together: therefore thefe 
cocks mutt be thrown to pieces, and 
the whole quantity of the hay‘ once 
more fpread upon the ground, If good 
weather follow, it will thus dry ina 
very compleat and perfeé& manner: 
three hours wind and fun going farther 
under thefe circumftances than a day 
at another time. — ; r 
_ If the weather continue favourable, 
the bufinefs of hay-making is thus 
happily finifhed; but if rain come, 
the farmer is not ti turn. the hay that 
shas_catched thewet as it lay {pread, 
Vor, li, 
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but to let it dry as it lies, which, thefe 
fhowers being feldom lafting, it wilt 
quickly do; On the contrary, if the 
over-care of the hay-makers fhould 
turn the grafs thus nearly dried, and 
then wetted by accident, to the ground, 
the damp of the earth would greatly 
injure it, On the other hand, as the 
wet is flight, and thefun and air have 
great power; the top will prefendp 
dry again lying as it is. 5 
After this fpreading from the cocks, 
the hay may be thrown together for 
convenience of loading, and is in per- 


fe& good condition to carry in. 22 fia V/NTE - 


Meavow Rue, [ThaliGrum,] There 
are feveral fpecies of this. plant, all 
hardy perennials, eafily propagated by 
parting the roots in autumn, and fow- 
ing the feed in the fpring, 

Meanow Saffron, [ Colchicum, ] There 
are three {pecies, the common autum- 
nal, the mountain Spanifh, and the va- 
riegated eaftern Meadow Saffron. The - 
firft grows wild with a purple flower 
in many rich meadows, They are all 
hardy, and are propagated by off-fets 
of the bulbsy taking them up in June 
when their flowers decay, and putting 
them into the ground again in Auguft, 

Meapow Sweet, [Uimaria.] ‘This 
herb is frequent in moift meadows, and 
about the fides of rivers: it flowers in 
the beginning of June, and continues 
in beauty a confiderable time. The 
flowers have a very pleafant flavour, 
which water extraéts Brom them by in- 
fufion, and elevates in diftillation. 

Meapow Trefoil, See Clover. 

MEALLY TREE. Wayfaring tree. 


MEAK, A_ hook to cut up ~ 
peafe, &c, 
MEASLES, This is a common 


diforder among hogs, and fhews itfelf€ 
in a rednefs of the eyes, and foulnefs 
ofthe fkin, and in their negleéting their 
food, ; 

The beft remedy is this, Keep the 
hog fatting the whole afternoon and 
night. Then fet before hima good 


_ mefs of victuals ; not large in quantity, 


but hot and well prepared, and put 
into it forty grains of falt of hartfhorn 
and two ounces of bole armoniac, It 
will all go down very well after this 
faft; and will make a. good beginning 
of acure, The fame method is to be 
followed every day till he is. perfectly 
recovered, and for a few days after, 


for fear of returns. 
'G & MECHOACAN, 
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MECHOACAN,  [Mechoacanna.} 
The root of an American convolvu- 
lus not very unlike jdlap, but inferior 
to it in virtues and the quantity of re- 
fin it yields, 

MEDIC. Lucern. 

MEDEOLA, See African Aspara- 


Gus. 

MEDLAR, [Mefpilus.] A fpecies 
of fruit-trees, which may be raifed by 
grafting or budding them upon the 
cornmon white-thorn. This is the ufu- 
al way of propagating the American 
forts, which are of the hawthorn kind ; 
but the beft way to raife the other forts 
is from their feeds, All medlars will 
take when they are grafted or budded 
upon each other, They will alfo take 
upon ftocks of pears, or of quinces, 
and both of thefe will take upon the 


‘medtar; fo that there is a great affinity 


between them. All the American forts 
Will grow twenty feet high, if they are 
Hot ftinted by grafting. 

Medlars may alfo be raifed from 
their feeds, which, if put into the 
ground in autumn, foon after they are 
ripe, will come up the following fpring: 
but if they are not fet till the next year, 


‘they will not fhoot till the year after. 


MELANCHOLY THISTLE, [Cir- 
tium.] ‘This plant is preferved in the 
gardens for variety, and is propagated 
by, fowing the feeds in the fpring, 

MELILOT, [Melilorus.] This grows 
wild in pene cient corn; and has 
likewife, for icinal ufes, being cul- 
tivated in gardens. The green herb 
has no remarkable fmel!; when dry, 
a pretty ftrong one: the tafte is rough- 
ith, bitter, and if long chewed, nau- 
feous, A deeoétion of this herb has 
been recommended in inflammations 
of the abdomen; and a decoétion of 
the flowers in the fitlor albus, But 
modetn practice rarely employs it any 
otherwife than in emollient and carmi- 
native Clyfters, and in fomentations, 
cataplafims, and the like; and in thefe 
not often, It formerly gave name to 
one of the officinal plafters, which re- 
csived from the melilot a green colour, 
but no particular virtue, 

MELON, [Cucumis.] Of the melon, 
there is but one real fpecies of the 
plant, but of the fruit there are innt- 
metable varieties, with refpeét to figure, 
fize, colour of the rind, and flefh or 
pulp. 
This fruit, in different varieties, is 
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of various fizes, from about four to ten 
or twelve inches in length and diame- 
ter, in moft forts ripening externally 
to a yellowifh colour, and fome ri 
green, and others white, but have 
moftly a réddifh fiefh or pulp, ex 
one variety, which is green both in 
rind and pulp, as hereafter deferibed, 
The varieties of moft eftimation at 
prefent in the Englifh gardens are, 
Common Mufk-Melon. A large, ob- 
long-oval, longitudinally-ribbed, and 
netted-wrought Melon, having a red- 
difh tolerably rich flavoured flefh ; and 
the plants being of the hatdier kind, 
geneérally fet a plentiful crop of froit. 
This is alfo one of the beft forts of 
melon for mangoes, for which purpofe 
the London gardeners cultivate prin- 
cipally this variety for the fupply of 
markets, : 
Romana-Melon. A roundifh, mode- 
rate-fized, ribbed, and netted melon, 
fomewhat compreffed at both ends, 
and with a reddifh firm fieth of a fine 
rich flavour, the plants good bearers, 
each often fetting from about five or 
fix to eight or ten fruit, and is one of 
the beft forts, both for an early and 
general crop, 
Cantaleupe, or Armenian Warted Melon, 
A large, roundith, deeply-ribbed melon, 
a little comprefféd at both ends, and 
the furface full of warted protuberances, 
and with a reddifh firm fleth of a moft 
delicious rich flavour, of which there 
are fome varieties, Largeblack catbun- 
cled or black rock cantaleupe melon, 
being of a’ blackifh green colour, ha- 
ving the furface covered with high, 
rugged, faxtile protuberances. Large 
white carbuncled cantaleupe melon. 


Orange cantaleupe melon, Thefe va- 
rieties are the fineft of the melon kind, 
with refpec to the richn flavour 
of the fruit, and which by the melon- 


eaters are pteferred to all the other 
forts : but the plants being rather more 
tender, do not fet fruit fo freely, nor 
in fuch plenty, they often not having 
more than from one to two or three 
fruit on a plant, andin a three-light 
frame fometimes not more than five 
ot fix fruit. ~ 
This variety derives the term Can- 
taleupe melon, from Cantaleupe near 
Roma, the place where it was firft 
cultivated in Europe, brought thence 
from Armenia. - 
Small Portugal Melon, A fmallifa 
round 
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round melon, having a reddith fleth of 
\a fine musky flavour, and the plants are 
plentiful bearess, each often fetting 
fromeight or ten to twenty fruit, which, 
however, is more by half than fhould 
be jeft to come to perfection, 

Green felted Melon, An oval, mode- 
rate-fized melon, having an even, 
fmooth, green rind, and the flefh or 
pulp ripening to a greenith colour, 
which is highly flavoured. 

Large Green-rinded Melon, -A large 
roundith-oval, green, fmooth-rinded 
melon, having a reddifh fiefh, 

Black Galloway Melon. A roundith 
oval, middle.fized, flightly-ribbed, 
dark-green, {mooth melon, having a 
reddith, rich-flavoured flefh, and the 
plants excellent bearers, but the fort 
notat prefentvery plentiful in England. 
It was brought from Portugal many 
years fince by a Lord Galloway. 

Nettled or Wrought Melon. An oval, 
middle-fized, fcarcely ribbed melon, 
having the furface clofely wrought with 
raifed met-work, and hath a reddith 
fieth. 


White Spanifh Melon, An oval, fmall- 
ith, white, fmooth-rinded melon, ha- 
ving .a reddifh pulp. 

Zatta Melon, Avery {mall, roundith, 
watty-rinded Melon. 

Obferve, that although all the above 
kinds be only varieties of the fame fpe- 
cies, yet, by care in cultivating them 
feparate, they may be continued all to- 
lerably permanent, 

There are many other intermediate 
varieties of lefs note, but a few of 
known good qualities is better than 
many different forts, fome of which 
probably not much better than gourds ; 
and of the varieties here fpecified, the 
Romana and Cantaleupe kinds are confi- 
derably the moft worthy of attention, 
as thefe two forts ripen to a much 
higher degree of perfe&tion, 

It is an exotic from the hot parts of 
the world, fuppofed principally of 
Perfia, from which country, however, 
it was firft introduced into the differ- 
ent parts of Europe ; and confequently 
its culture invevery part of Britain can 
be effeéted only by artificial heat, and 
conflant thelter of glafs, &c. till Julv 
as atan early feafon they require a te, 
perature of heat almoft equal to that 
of our pine-apple ftoves. 

The principal feafon of ripe melons 
in England, is June, July, and Augutt ; 
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they, however, by different fowings 
and plantings, may be obtained from 
May till O&tober; but they are always 
in the greatest perfection in the times 
before mentioned. 

The flowers of the melon are confe- 
quently monecious, like the cucumber, 
as being of the fame genus and clafs, 
male and female apart on the fame 
plant, the males {tanding immediately 
on the fummit of its foot-ftalk, with- 
out any appearance of germen or fruit 
under it, and the females difcover the 
rcund germen or embrio fruit under 
its bafe, when not bigger than a pea; 
obferving, that the male bloffoms 
are by nature defigned for fertili- 
zing the female flower, as obferved of 
the cucumber, fo muit not be pulled 
off until a full crop of fruit is fet. 

With regard to the propagation of 
the melon, the plants being annual, 
are raifed every year from feed, fowed 
at differenttimesin fpring, in hot-beds_ - 
of dung or tanner’s bark, under frames 
and glaffes, &c, they requiring conti- 
nual aid of artificial heat and fhelter, 
from the time of fowing until June or 
July, for they williat no time fucceed 
in the natural ground, at leaft rarely 
perfe&t fruit; and each crops require 
two different hot-beds, that.is, to be 
fowed in one, and:the plants nurfed 
therein till a month or fix weeks old, 
that thay begins. to fhoot runners, then 
tranfplanted into afecond and final 
hot-bed, to remain to fruit, : 

The feafon for fowing is any time 
from the beginning of january, until 
the middle of April, according to the 
conveniencies there may befor their 
culture, and time the fruit is required 
in perfection; for the early crops, to be 
raifed in January, February, and be- 
ginning of March, require very fub- 
ftantial hot-beds, under conftant fhel- 
ter of garden frames and lights, until 
July ; but the later crops, fown in the 
middle of March, and in April, fuc- 


-ceed with more moderate hot-beds, 


and may be ridged out in April and 
May under hand or bell-glaffes, or oiled 
paper frames, and the plants will-fee 
and ripen their fruit under thefe thel- 
ters ; obferving, that the early fowings 
in January fometimes produce ripe 
fruit in May, but come into full bear. 
ing in June; and thofe raifed in Fe- 
bruary, and early in March, ripen frui¢ 
in June, July, and Auguft; and fow- 

Gz ings 
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ings performed any time from about 
the middie of March till that of April, 
furnifh ripe fruit principally in Augult 
and ‘September, -and fometimes in 
O€tober, 

Obferve, therefore, that, like the 
cucumbers, Grops of melons may be 


raifed in three different'ways ; under . 


frames and lights, under hand or bei!- 
glaffes, and under oiled paper; each 
of which will be exhibited under a fe- 
parate head, 
)The materials principally neceffary 
jn their cuiture are, 
; Frames and glafsolights for early, 
and hand-glaffes, &c,.and oiled paper 
lights, for late crops; and for each 
crop good mats'forcovering on nights ; 
allias obferved forthe cucumbers, 
Horfe ftable dung, a ‘plentiful fup- 
“ply both for making the hot-beds, and 
. for occafional linings, muft be in 
cquality, quantity, and preparation, as 
hinted for cucumbers;.and in the ar- 
«ticle hot-beds, 
“But fometimesin the melon culture 
bark hot-beds are employed, or of 
bark and dung together, which, where 
Stanner’s-bark can‘be eafily procured 
-omaccount of. its regular and durable 
heat, isa very proper material for hot- 
‘beds. in the culture of melons, either 
“aifed alone, or mixed with hot dung, 


.s> As to mould, the melon, like the cu- 
vcumber, will profper in any rich plia- 


‘ble kitchen-garden earth, prepared 
fome months in a. heap; but the fa- 


* vourite and moft profperous foil for 
‘.the melon is a fine meilow loam, ta- 


ken from the furface of a pafture field 


‘or common, enriching it with about 


one-third: of | rotten neat’s dung, or 
thorough rotten dung of old hot- 


- beds, preparing the: whele in a heap, 


and managed as direfted under the ar- 
ticle Compofts; obferving, that when 


it is tobe ufed, not to fiftor fcreen any, . 


only break it-well to pieces with the 
fpade. 
The fituation, ior place for making 


‘the hot-beds, fhould. be’ dry, warm, 


fullto the fun, and fheltered, as for 
cucumbers ; likewife obferve, not to 
dig any trench for the early hot-beds, 
but make them entirely on the furface 
of the ground, for the reafons there 
affigned, 

It is generally advifed to cultivate 
melons as far as poffible diftant from 
cucumbers, left, by an intercommuni- 
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cation of their farina, it. thould caufe 
a degeneracy ; there is apparently fome 
reafon inthis : however, when we con- 
fider that the two plants are real dif- 
ferent fpecies, J} believe there is no 
great danger to be ng ema or in 
the cafe of varieties. | 
The feed, and its.kind, nehaptinnes 
rial. articles, you fhould be particularly 
careful to procure fuch only as have 
been faved from the very fineit fruit of 
the refpective approved varieties; this, 
if poffible, fhould be two. or three 
years old, for the reafons obferved of 
the cucumber feed ; but when you are 


obliged to'ufe new feed, it is proper © 


either to hang them in a paper, or phial,~ 


in a dry room near the fire, all winter, 
or in a phial, expofed in a dry window 
to the fun; or may carry them in your 
pockets three or four weeks, either of 
which expedients will.dry up much 
‘of the. watery parts, whereby the 
plants will be lefs luxuriant and more 
fruitful. We receive melon feeds annu-. 
ally from’ France, Spain, Italy, and 
other hot countries; but we would cau- 
tion again{t depending on thefe for a 


» Principal: crop, for not being enured to 


this climate, the plants from> fuch 
would be more tender and *delicate in 
their culture, lefs fruitful, and. the 
fruit often of much lefs value, than 
thofe of feeds faved at home; ‘therefore, 
only a plant or two of the foreign feeds 
fhould be raifed at firft, juit to prove 
the quality of the fruit. 

From the time of fowing the feed to 
the maturity of the fruit, it is com- 
monly near four months, and fome- 
times longer; for the plants feldom 
fhew fruit till they have -fhot feveral 
runners, which, from the firft appear- 
ance of the plants, will be at leatt fix 
or eight weeks in effeGting; from the 
appearance of the fruit till it is fairly 
fet, a week or fortnight 5 and from its 
fetting till fully ripe will be about forty 


. days. 


The proper quantity of hot-bed i in 
the culture of melons for private ufe 
is, that for the fmalle(t family there 
cannot be Jefs than qne_ three-light 
frame for the early, and three hand or 
bell glaffes, or three holes under oiled 
paper, for the late or fucceffion crops, 
allawing two plants to each light of 
the frame, the fame to each hand-glafs 
or hole under the paper lights; an 
fuppofing cach plant, one with another, 

te 
3 ; 


—— See 
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» eo produce about three fruit, fo that in 
a three-light frame, and in-three holes 
under hand-glaffes, or oiled paper thel- 
“tersp. there will be but about from 
thirty to forty melons; though of the 
fmaller forts of melon there will fome- 
itimes be from fix ro ten, or twelve, or 
“more, on a plant; but fix or eight is 
- as many as the plants are able to bring 
“to perie&tion : however, for the fupply 
of*a middling family, two three- 

¢ —— frames, and, at leaft, fix hand or 

3 &c, will bevneceffary to 
forntts a tolerable fupply during the 
‘feafon; and for a large family, four 
three-light frames, at leaft, or twelve 

‘Tights, will be requifite, and double 
that. number of hand-glaffes, or holes 

- of plants under paper frames. 

“We now proceed: to ‘the different 
methods of culture; and firft, of their 

“early culture in cea, obferve as 
follows, 

The. time of ‘year to begin the cul- 

' ture of melons in frames, is January, 

~ February, and beginning of March ; 

_ but when defigned to have melons as 

: early as poffible, we commonly begin 
in January, though the beginning of 

~ February is a more fuccefsful time of 

' fowing to have agood crop ; if, how- 

"ever, you begin early in January, it is 

to fow alfo twice in February 
and March for fucceffion crops; like- 
wife to be ready in cafe of accidents 

_ to the early plants, or that they fhould 
not thrive, as is often the cafe at a 
very Garly feafon, 

. Phe feed may be fowed, and the 
plants raifed, either in a hot-bed of 
early cucumbers now at work, in the 


. fame manner in every refpeét as for 


‘them direé&ted; or, where none is, 
make a hot-bed for a one-light frame 


_ on purpofe, obferving exaétly the fame 


irules with refpe& to dimenfions, ma- 
king, framing, and earthing the bed, 
fowing the feed, and other manage- 


/ ment, as direéted for the early cucum- 


bers; likewife, when the plants have 
been come up three days, that their 
cotyledons area little expanded, tranf- 


plant or prick them into fmall pots 


* Jons, put only two 


4 


for the.-convenience of removal, as 
there direfted; bug of thefe, i e. me- 

vps in each pot, 
plunging them in the bed, and ma- 
nage them as above’ till fit to ridge 
out; for the cucumbers and melons, 


F being nearly.of equal temperature, the 
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fame degree of heat, air, &e/-fults 
both in this part of their culture;) it 
would therefore be fufperfiuous to 
trouble the reader with a repetition, 
fince the particulars are ee exhibited 
under cucumbers. 

In: thisynurfery-bed they are to be 
continued a, month or fix weeks, till 
their firft ronners begin to;advance; 
obferving, as their fhanks ri‘ in height, 
to earth them up by degrees with fine 
mould, till the pots: are: fullyrfor this 
will greatly encourage them, and they 
will gome faftinto the rough leaf, and 
begin to form joints and fhoot runners, 

Obferve, ‘when. their tvoior! three 
firft rough leaves are .fullyicxpanded, 
and another forming in the centre, ap- 
pearing like a bud, which part being 
alfo the end of an advancing fhoot, it 
fhould juft at this period» of its 
growth be. ftopped, ie. cutor pinched 
off. clofé to the fecond or third leaf, as __ 
advifed for the cucumbers, *to procure 
lateral’fioots, called-runners ;:for it is 
from thefe,or others iffuing fromthem, 
that we are te. expect the: fruit; ‘and 
when thefe firft runners appear, the 
plants are ready for ridging” out into 
the fruiting hot-bed. ' 

‘The plants from the tims of fowing, 
till arrived at the above fize for ridg- 
ing-out, take about five or fix weeks 
growth, 

The ridging-out, or fruiting hot-bed, 
fhould be prepared in due time to te. 
ceive the plants when arrived to the 
proper age and fize above-mentioned ; 
obferving, to prepare frefh hot dung a 


-week or two in a heap, as for the cu- 


cumbers, fufficient for one or more 
three-light frames; let the bed: be made 
entirely on the furface, for the oppor- 
tunity of lining, carrying it up three 
feet and half, or four feet. high, rai- 
fing the back or north fide three or four 
inches higher; dire&ly put on the 
frame and lights, to defend the bed 
from chilling rains, and to. draw up 
theheat, tilting the glaffes behind for 
the fteam to pafs away ;and ina weeks, 
or ten or fifteen days, according to 
the fubftance of the bed, its firft great 
heat will abate; then prepare to mould 
it, and put in the plants, obferving the 
neceflary precautions, as for the cu- 
cumber beds. 

The bed being ready, as above, then 
wheel in your prepared mould, and lay 
jut under the middle of each Ji ight 

about 
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Shout a bufhel of it ina heap, forthe 
immediate reception of the plants, for- 
ming each heap into a fort of conical 
hiliock about fifteen inches high ; and 
the thus having the hills of earth this 
height, is proper both that the plants 
may be near the glaffes, which is of 
importance to early work, and to allow 
them a good depth of earth; for they 
fhould generally have a greater depth 
of mould than cucumbers, the plants 
being more impatient of moifture by 
watering, which is alfo prejudicial to 
the profperity and flavour of the fruit; 
that, therefore, by allowing a good 
depth of earth, they. will thift much 
Jonger without the aid of water: when 
the hillocks are thus formed, direétly 
earth the other parts of the bed within 
the frame three inches thick, juft to 
keep: down the fteam rifing immedi- 
ately from the dung; then fhut down 
the Jights, and when the earth is warm 
put in the plants. 

In a day or two the heat of the 
dung will have fufficiently warmed the 
hiils of earth; then bring the plants in 
their pots; being two in each, plant 
one pot of plants, with the balls of 
earth about their roots, in the middie 
ofeach hill, as direéted for the cucum- 
bers; and if the mould fhould appear 
éry, give alittle water towards the out- 
fide, being careful not to wet the plants 
much 3t this time; and as foon as 
planted thut down the lights, to draw 
wp the heat about the roots’ of the 

: plants, but tilt them again in due time, 
to pafs off the fteam. 

The plants being now ridged out 
into the fruiting hot-bed, obferve, that 
as the glaffes are to be continued con- 
fantly on the frames till July, your 
daily care is to admit frefh air at all 
epportunities in calm weather, by tilt- 
jag the lights behind from about half 
an ‘inch to two, three, or four high, 
according to the temperature of the 
heat and fteam of the bed, and that of 
the outward air, which muit be alfo 
obferved occafionally on nights at firft 
ridging-out, if there isa great fteam, 
for this muft net be pent up, nor ftag- 
nated for want of airs; cover the 
giaffes alfo every night with mats,.one 
or two thick, as fhall feem necefiary, 
but never let them hang down all over 
the fides of the frame and bed, as of- 
ten done, which would draw up a vi- 
elent iteam, and exclude the air too 
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much from the plants, and draw then» 


up weak and of a yellow colour ; give 
water alfo occafionally when the earth 
appears dry: obferving, that in the 
performance of all of the above works 
in this bed, to follow ftriétly the fame 
tules as exhibited in the ridging-out 
bed of early cucumbers; but to keep 
in mind, that melons, being rather im- 
patient of moifture, muft have it more 
feldom, and lefs in proportion, than 
for cucumbers, efpecially near the 
main ftem and principal roots; for by 
much moifture thefe parts are apt to 
canker and rot, fo fhould be watered 
moftly at fome diftance from thefe prin- 
cipal parts, and never to wet the vine 
much at an early feafon; but when 
there is not lefs than twelve or fifteen 
inches depth of earth on the beds, they 
will not need water oftner than once 
a fortnight; and fometimes, when the 
earth is of a loamy nature and depth 
as above, and prefied down clofe, that 
it may the better retain its natural 
moifinefs, the plants, after two or three 
waterings, till they have firmly efla- 
blithed their roots, will often fucceed 
without, or, at leaft, with very little 
more water; and in which cafe they 
generally fet their fruit freelyy and iit 
ripens to a rich and high flavour; for 
reduncancy of moifture retards thefet- 
ting of the fruits and although, after 
it is fairly fet, occafional waterings 
will encreafe its magnitude, yet much 
of it greatly debafes its flavour and 
tafte; but on the other hand obferye, 
that where the earth of the beds is a 
light texture, or of but a moderate 
depth, the plants will all along require 
oceafional waterings, efpecially an 
warm funny weather; let it however 
be remembered, that when the plants 
exhibit their firit thew of young fruit, 
no water, or as little as poffible, fhould 
be given, until the fruit is fet as big as 
walnuts, when, agreeable to the na- 
ture and proportion-of the earth, and 
other rules as above mentioned, and as 
hereafter hinted, ufe your difcretion 
accordingly in watering. 

Examine with carefor the firit week 
after ridging out, that the earth of the 
hills and roots of the plants do not re- 
ceive too much heat from the violence 
of the bed; andif there is danger, re- 
move fome of the earth around the 
lower part of each hill; and if any is 
burned at bottom, add direéily png 
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freth in its ftead, and in a few days or 
a week the burning quality-will fubfide ; 
then ‘place the removed mould again 
about the hillocks. 

After danger ofburning is paft, che- 
rifh the heat as much as poffible, by lay- 
ing long dry litter around the fides of 
the bed, to defend it from chilling wet 
and cold piercing winds. 

When the heat begins to decline 
eonfiderably, be fure to revive it as foon 
as poffible, by adding a fubftantial li- 
ning of hot dung,to the fides of the 
bed at different times, ufing the fame 
precaution of earthing the top, &c. to 
prevent the fteam of the linings enter- 
ing under the bottom, or at any part 
of the frame; for the rancid fteam 
coming dire€tly from the dung would 
deftroy the plants. 

When the fibres of the plants begin 
to advance through the hills of earth, 
let fome frefh mould be layed in the 
frame at different times to warm, and 
by degrees add each parcel around the 
hills, till the whole bed is gradually 
molded nearly as high as the top of 
them; but rather let the top of each 
hill be about an inch higher, that the 
main ftem and principal roots may be 
preferved moderately dry, otherwife, 
being watered, would foak to thefe 
principal parts, and caufe them to rot, 
as being very impatient of copious 


-moifture from watering, &c. therefore, 


according as the mould is occafionally 
added, obferve the afore-mentioned 
precaution : alfo to prefs it down clofe, 
that by lying compa& it may retain a 
due moifture in itfelf the longer, fo as 
the plants will require to be but feldom 
watered, 

As therunners ofthe plants advance, 
difpofe them with regularity, and when 
they are three joints long, if no young 


_ fruit appears, it is proper to perform a 


fecond ftopping, by taking off the end 


of the extreme joint, to promote a 


» 


more fpeedy fupply of other Jateral 
runners, which, together with others 
naturally arifing from them, will fuf- 
ficiently fpread the bed with vine; and 
it is from thefe lateral fhoots we may 


- generally expect foon to fee plenty of 


young fruit. 

At the firft training the vines, as 
above, if fomedry and clean reeds are 
thinly fpread upon the furface of the 
bed for the vines to run upon, it will 
preferve all the runners and young 
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fruit from the damp of the earth, as 
well as prevent the earth and upper fis 
bres of the roots from being dried too 
faft by the fun; fome, for the above 
purpofes, cover the bed all over clofely 
with plane tiles; but this I fhould 
think rather excludes the neceffary be» 
nefit of the fun and air, too much 
from the earth and roots of the plants. 

When the young fruit begins to ap- 
pear, it is of much importance to fup- 
port a due temperature of heat in the 
beds, by occafional linings, é&c. do not 
omit this, becaufe the whole fuccefs of 
having the plants fet, a regular and a 
plentiful crop of fruit depends ona 
good bottom heat, both to warm the 
earth fufficiently about the fibres, as 
well as the internal air of the frame; 
for thefe fruit being fo extremely ten- 
der whilft young, that without a pro- 
per heat they fet very {paring and ftrag- 
glingly, generally affuming a flow, 
ftunted, andirregular habitof growth; — 
maintain, therefore, the neceffary de- 
gree of heat, and the fruit will fet’ 
freely, and fwell faft in magnitude. 

‘At this period alfo of the firft ap- 
pearance of the fruit, I fthould advife 
to forbear watering, if poffible, till the 
fruit is fet as large as good walnuts, as 
we above obferved; obferving, that if 
the plants are growing in a tolerable 
depth of foil of a loamy nature, they 
will shift very well without any during 
that period, or longer, unlefs the earth 
fhould be very dry indeed, and then 
let them have it but f{paringly; for if 
any confiderable portion of water is 
given when the fruit is fetting, the yine 
will acquire a glut of fap, and conti- 
nue fhooting with great luxuriancy, 
which is contrary to the nature of thefe 
young fruit, as, being of fuch a delicate 
temperature in their infant ftate, and 
even during their minor growth, that 
the exuberant quantity of fap in the 
branches caufes them to turn yellow, 
apd drop off foon after they have blef- 
fomed, and fometimes after they have 
fet as large as an egg, and more efpeci- 
ally if there is not a due degree of 
warmth in the beds, 

According as the young fruit appears, 
you will obferve it accompanied by 
abundance of male blofioms; thefe 
muft' not be picked off, as too often 
prattifed, their pulwis antherarum,or pow 
der of their antherz, being abfolutely 
neceflary for fecundating the .female 

flowers, 
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flowers, and fertilizing the young fruit; 
it is therefore of importance not only 
to retain thefe flowers, but alfo, to af- 
fift nature, it is proper, in the early 
crops, to perform the operation of fet- 
ting, i. e. of applying their anthere 
tothe ftigmata of the female bloffoms, 
ufing for this purpofe fuck male flow- 
ers whofe anthere are duly ripened, 
and well furnifhed with: farina, which 
you may readily know by previoufly 
applying the anther gently to the 
thumb nail, to which fome of the pol- 
den, if ripened, will adhere; fo ufing 
one or two males to each female blof- 
fom, and it will be found to affitt 
greatly in fetting the early fruit. 

Air, at this time of bloffoming, will 
_alfo be particularly beneficial in pro- 
-moting the free fetting of the fruit; 
-do not omit therefore to admit it every 
mild day, in manner before mentioned, 

After fetting the fruit, obferve, that 
-as they are moft commonly produced 

on the lateral runners, iffuing from 
the fides of the main vine, and that 
exuberancy of fap retards their fetting, 
we would advife, if the plants are ra- 
ther luxuriant, that, to reftrain the fap 
from flowing too abundantly into the 
fetting fruit, inftead of flopping the 
end of the runner, as often done, ra- 
ther turn it carefully curve-ways, fo 
that the end may inclihe towards the 
main ftem, whereby the fap will be 
dire@ted from the bearing runners, and 
its courfe continued principally into 
the more luxuriant branches; and the 
fooner this is done the betrer, which, 
after the fruit ts fet, and a little ad- 
vaneed in growth, muft be tusned again 
into their former pofition. Many per- 
fons prune off the ends of the bearing 
runners a joint or two beyond the fruit, 
jn. order that the whole nourifhment 
of that branch fhould be dive&ted to it, 
to make it more certainly ftand 5, but 
this has often the contrary effeét, fince 
Ropping or fhortening a branch pro- 
motes its drawing a greater quantity of 
fap, which, as we have above obferved, 
is contrary to fetting thefe fruit; there- 
fore, thofe branches on which the fet- 
ting fruit are immediately fitwated, 
thould aot be Ropped until the fruit is 
fairly fet, and full as big as a large 
« walnut, 

Neither is it proper to top many of 
the-runners, = which would occafion 
their throwing out numerous fhoots, 
and caufe a great confusion of vine. 
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As the fruit fets; and*has “attained 


nearly the fize juft mentioned, the 
branches on. which they grow, if they 
were turned towards the main ftem, as 
above advifed, fhould be now recon- 
duéted into their former direétions, 


that the fap may now find a freer paf- 


fage to nourith the fruit. 

Likewife, as the fruit fets, lay a 
piece of clean dry tile under each, to 
preferve it the better from the moifture 
of thie-earth. 

“The quantity of fruit to be expeéted 
to fet and arrive to perfeétion, is from 
about two or three; to eight or ten 
upon each plant; but this is according 
to the forts; for the Canteleupe Melon 
fometimes does not fet above two or 
three ona plant; on the other hand, 
the Romana will fometimes fet and ri+ 
pen eight'or ten, and fometimes many 


more fruit will fet than the plants are. 


capable of nourifhing; but, when this 
is the cafe, they fhould be thinned ; and 
even of the fmaller kinds leave only 
about fix or eight of the moft promi- 
fing fruit upon each plant, and not 
more than five or fix of the larger 
kinds, and never leave more than one 
fruit upon the fame runner, and that 
which is neareft the main vine is gene- 


rally the moft eligible to leave, though _ 


it is beft to fix upon that of the for- 
wardeft and handfomeft growth, 

Aiter a tolerable crop of fruit is fet, 
and they advanced in magnitude, if the 
earth of the bed is dry, take the firft op- 
portunity of a mild day to give a good 
watering, efpecially if the bed is kept 
to a proper heat, which, according to 
the nature of the earth, and its deepth 
onthe beds, may he afterwards. either 
wholly difcontinued, or lefs or more 
repeated, as you fhall fee occafion by 
the temperature of moiftnefs, or dry- 
nefs of the earth; obferving, in giving 
water, let it be rather moit towards the 
fides of the bed, fo as ftill to preferve 
the main {tem and principal root al- 
ways moderately dry. | 

Continue alfo to admit air at all 
opportunities every day when the wea- 
ther is fine, which is alfo very benefi- 
cial to the free-growth of the young 
{welling fruit. ~ “Pa 

Still, likewife, continue to fupport 
a dué temperature of heat in the bed 
by occafional linings with the ufual 
care, even till May; for, by maintain- 
ing a bottem heat, the fruit will fwell 

freely, 
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freely, continue aregular growth, and 
beina little time furprifingly forwarded 
in magnitude. In applying the Jaft li- 
ming in April, or beginning or middle 
of May, it is proper to earth it at top 
equal in depth to that of the bed, and 
by raifing the frame the fibres of the 
plants will ftrike into the mould, and 
receive very great benefit, as will appear 
from the healthful appearance of the 
plants, and free growth of the fruit; 
but obferve, this part thould be de- 
fended from great rains with mats, that 
the extreme fibres may not receive and 
convey too much moifture to the vines 
and fruit, otherwife it would be more 
advifeable to confine the fibres wholly 
within the frame. 

Shadingjthe plants occafionally from 
the fun may be neceffary in very hot 
days, when the fun is fo powerful as to 

endanger fcorching their leaves, &c, 
obferving the fame rules as for the early 
cucumbers, _ 

As the leaves of the plants grow large, 
and prefs againft the glaffes, continue 
to raifeé the frame at bottom three 
inches ; and as, in doing this, the earth 
next the fiame will be difturbed, 
direétly therefore make good all inequa- 
lities ; and, if the leaves are confider- 
ably crouded, it is proper to thin them 
a little in proportion, fo as that the 
young fruit may receive the neceffary 
benefit of the fun and air. 

If, after a due quantity of ‘fruit is 
fairly fer, and advancing in growth, 
the vine is greatly- crowded, it is pro- 
per to regulate them, by cutting off 
clofe all the {mall runners, proceeding 
from the principal fruit-branches, and 
others, and any luxuriant thoots that 
fupport neither bearing ranners nor 
fruit, and fuch other vine as may ap- 
pear to be fuperfivous or unneceifary, 
catting them off quite clofe, which 
will greatly encourage the free growth, 
and promote the fize of the melons. 

In May and June, as the vines of 
the plants will be advanced tathe fides 
of the frame, if you have a full crop 
of fruit fairly fet, they may be pruned 
fo as to confine them within due com- 
pafs; or, if you would have as many 
fruit as poffibleto fucceed each other, 
they may be fuffered to run out from 
under the frame upon the top of the li- 
ning, to produce fome late fruit to fuc- 
ceed thofe already fet within the frame, 
raifing the frame high enough at bot- 
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tom for that purpofe towards the mid- 
dle of June ; obferving, when the vines 
are thus trained out, to cover them 
every night, and all very wet weather, 
with mats; for “the glaffes mutt alfo 
ftill be continued on the frames till the 
weather is become quite fettled and 
warm towards the end of this, or in 
next month, (July) and then only taken 
off a few hours in the warmetft time 
of the day, and always put on at night 
and in ali wet weather. 

When the fruit is nearly full grown, 
no water, or at leait very little, fhould 
be given ; for moifture will confidera- 
bly retard its ripening, as well as rob 
it of the richnefs of its flavour. At 
this period of growth let each fruit be 
placed upon a brick, or fome fiat tiles, 
placed one upon another, to raife it a 

_little aboye the leaves, to receive the 
greater benefit of the fun and air,where- 
by its favour and relifh will be confi- 
derably improved, being careful to 
turn it every three days, that every: 
part may equally enjoy the benefit of 
the fun’s influence ; obferving alfo, at 
this time, to admit a large portion of 
freth air every mild day, by tilting the 
lights feveral inches behind, or in front, 
in very hot weather, which will alfo 
contribute very much to the rich flas’ 
vour of the ripening fruit. 

From the ferting of the fruit to its 
maturity, it takes commonly aout fix 
or feven weeks, and fometimes more, 

The maturity of the fruit is known 
fometimes by its cracking at the bafe, 
as. if it would ftart or recede from the: 
ftalk ; fometimes by its inclining toa 
yellow colour; frequently by impart- 
ing a fragrant odour; and when the 
top of the fruit is foft, it is always a 
fure indication of ripenefs; therefore, 
obferving thefe appearances of matu- 
rity, let the fruit be cut at the proper 
time; for if fuffered to remain onthe 
vine a day or two longer, it will lofe 
much of itsflavour. Let it be cut in 
a morning before the fun fhines hot to 

* evaporate its rich juices, cutting each 
fruit with all iss ftalk, and lay it in a 
dry but cool airy place till it is wanted 

_ for table. 

In the latter end of June, and in 
July, if the weather is dry and warm, 
the plants may be gradually inured to 
full air, by fhoving the glaffes off a few 
hours in fine dry days; but let them 
not have much rain, left it rot the 
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main ftem of the plants, and it would 
alfo debafe the flavour of the fruit 5 
therefore retain the glaffes ready at the 
back of the frames, tc draw on every 
night, and in all very wet and boifte- 
rous weather, 

The culture of melons under hand 
or bell-glaffes is effected by fowing the 
feed in March or April, in a nurfery 
hot-bed, under frames and lights, and 
when the plants are about a month 
old tranfplant them into ridges or hot- 
beds, under the above glaffes, to re- 
main for fruiting; but, in default of 
frames, the plants might-even be raifed 
entirely under hand or bell-glaffes, pla- 
ced ona hot- bed, fowing them in April, 
and tranfplant them into a frefh hot- 
bed in May, under. the fame forts of 
glaffes, or oiled paper lights ; they will 
fometimes come in fora tolerable crop 
in. Auguft and September; however, 
the moft eligible pra&tice is, where 
poffible, to fow and forward the plants 
in, a hot-bed, under frames, pricking 
the young plants in pots, fo continuing 
them in the frame hot-bed till large 
enough to ridge out, then tranfplant 
them with balls into the fruiting hot- 
bed, 

The moft proper period of time for 
fowing the above crops is, the third 
and fourth week in March; but, if 
poffible, for the main crops, never be 
later than the firft week in April, 

And the time for ridging out the 
plants under thefe glaffes, is from 
about the eighteenth or twentieth of 
April until about the middle of May, 

For, it muft be remembered, that 
thefe hand-glafs crops muft never be 
raifed nor ridged out before the above- 
mentioned times, otherwife. they will 
advance too much in growth, and fill 
the glaffes before the nature of the fea- 
fon admitted of their being trained out, 
unlefs fheltered by paper frames, as 
they mutt not be confined within the 
fmall compafs of thefe glaffes, longer 
than the beginning or middle of June, 
when the weather becomes fettled and 
warm; nor ought the principal crops 
to be fowed nor ridged out later than 
the times above fpecified, becaufe they 
would not be forward enough to ripen 
their fruit in perfection before the ap- 
proach of cold weather in autumn, 

The feed may be fown, and the 
piants raifed large enough for ridging 
eat, eitherin the hot-beds of forward 
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melons or cucumbers now at work un- 


der frames, or in a {mall hot-bed made 
on purpofe for a one-light box, &c. 
earthed a few inches deep, fowing the 
feed either in pots half an inch deep, 
or in the earth of the bed, drilling it 
in that depth, fo managing the fame 
as for the feedling melons and cucum- 
bers for the frames; prick the plants 
alfo in pots, when a few days old, two 
in each pot, as in the frame crops, gi- 
ving them nearly the fame culture ; and 
having expanded their two firft rough 
leaves, ftop them at the firft joint, as 
there directed; and when a month or 
five weeks old they will begin to fhoot 
runners, and. fhould then be ridged 
out into the fruiting hot-bed, 
Therefore you muft forecaft to pre- 
pare the dung, and make the ridges or 


hot-beds in proper time, to be ready 


to receive the plants at the above peri- 
od of growth, 

The dimenfions of the fruiting hot- 
bed fhould be four feet and half wide, 
and, if made in April, two feet and 
half, ora yard high ; and even if made 
early in May, two feet and half depth 
of dung will be requifite; nor thould 
it be lefs than two feet high, made in 
any time ofthat month; and the length 
in proportion to the number of glaffes 
you intend working, allowing them at 
a yard and half diftance from centre 
to centre, in one row along the top of 
the bed; ‘obferving, that if the plants 
are ready for ridging out in April, or 
beginning of May, the bed fthould be 
made entirely above ground, forthe op- 
portunity of lining the fides when the 
heat declines; or, at this feafon, if the 
ground be tolerably dry, fo as there 
will not be much danger of ftanding, 


the bed may be made in a trench, for 


the advantage of having it rétain 


its heat the longer, making the trench’ 


four feet and half wide, and eighteen 
or twenty inches deep; but obferving, 
that in three weeks after the bed is 


made, the trench muft be widened a 


foot and half on each fide, and to the 
full depth, to admit of a lining of dung 
that width and depth to each fide of 
the-bed ; for hot-beds made for thefe 
plants at either of the above-mentio- 
ned times, either on level ground or in 
atrench, will receive confiderable be- 
nefit by having a lining of hot dung 
added to each fide in three or four 
weeks after making, which will not 


only 
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‘only throw in a freth heat, but, by be- their leaves at the approach of the fun, 
ing earthed at top, give an additional it is neceffary to indulge them with a 
width for the roots and vines of the moderate fhade the firft three or four 
plants to extend; ‘obferve likewife, days, when funny, or till they ftand 
“that if more'than one range of hot- the fun fully without flagging. 
beds:are intended, make them one be- Frefh air muft alfo be occafionally 
fore another in a parallel dire@tion, al- admitted in the warme(t time of every 
‘Towing a {pace of four or five feet be- fine day, by tilting the warm fide of 
(tween, which, if afterwards entirely the glaffes an inch, or a little more or 
~ ‘filled up as high as the ridge with hot Jefs, according to the heat of the bed 
and earth, will be of great ad- & temperature of the weather, having 
vantage to'the plants. particular attention to fhut them down 
| The ridge or ridges being made, clofe in due time in the afternoon, or 
‘then, according to the rules and pre- as foon as the weather changes cold, 
“cautions exhibited in the hand-gjafs keeping them clofe on nights; alfo in 
crop ©f cucumbers, prepare to earth all unfavourable weather in the day 
itwith the proper compoft for the re- time, unlefs there is a very great fteam, 
‘ception of the plants, firft marking ‘when, during its continuance, the 
“out with fticks the places forthe glaffes, glaffes muft not be kept tooclofe sand, 
in a'row along the top of the bed, at a if the weather‘is then cold or windy, 
‘yard’ and half diftance; and then, on the place where they are tilted may be 
~“éach® place where the glaffes are to defended with a mat; obferving, as 
ftand, lay about a wheel-barrow full the warm weather advances, and the 
of mould -in'a hill fifteen inches high plants make progrefs in growth, a 
atteaft, and wide enough for a hand- larger portion of frefly air muit be ad-— 
»glafs, for this depth of earth is as ne- ‘mitted, to harden thé runners gradu- 
‘eeffary here as inthe frame crops, co- ally,-in order to be trained out from 
vering the other parts of the bed be- under the glaffes ip June, 
tween the bills only three inches deep | Cover the glaffes and the whole fur- 
‘at prefent, thatthe burning fteamand face of the bed every night with large 
“heat may have due vent, yet to prevent mats, which muft conftantly be prac- 
‘it from evaporating too fuddenly; ic tifed until the beginning or middle of 
is.afterwards to be gradually earthed June, or longer, if cold weather renders 
almoft as high as the top of each hil- it neceffary; 
‘Nock? as foon as the bedis thus earthed | '' Liketwifé, in all heavy or cold rains, 
- fet on’ the glaffes, one’ upon each hill at any time, night or day, from the 
**of-earth, covering the whole with mats | time of ridging out to the maturity of 
‘at hight, to draw up the heat thefoon- the fruit; particular care flrould be ta- 
‘er, ‘and in a day or two the earth will ken to defend the whole ridge, by a 
‘be warm enough to receive the plants. good covering of mats, for much wet 
“When the earth, therefore, under the would'ruin the crop, 
glaffesis properly warmed bythedung, | Waterings in warm weather once a 
‘then, having prévioufly watered the “ week or fortnight, in modcrate quan- 
‘pots of plants the day before, that the tities, may be neceflary, according to 
/ earth may adhere in a ball about their the rules mentioned in the {rame crops. 
roots, proceed to plant one pot oftwo ~ In a week or fortnight after ridging 
“plants under each glafs, removing the out, when the heat of the bed is be- 
"plants out of the pots with a ball, in come moderate, begin to earth the 
the manner direéted in the early cu- whole gradually almoft as high as the 
cumber hot-beds; and, levelling the top of the hills on which the plants 
top of the hillocks broad enough for ftand, preffing it down from time to 
each glafs to fland, make a wide hole time, that it may retain its moifture 
in the middle, and pliant the ball of the longer, fo as the plants may not 
plants, giving dire@tly a moderate wa- require much water, raifing the whole 
tering, and put on the glaffes, which nearly equal with the fummits of the 
muft remain conftantly overthe plants, hillocks, preferving the middle of each 
and be covered every nightfor amonth rather higheft, to prevent moifture from 
or two, &in all bad weather,with mats. foaking to the main ftem, &c, as for- 
They being now ridged out, obferve, merly cautioned, 
if their removal caufes them to flag Lining the i ta will be neceffary 
2 in 
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in about three weeks after they. are 
made; this ought not to be omitted, 
efpeciaily to thofe made in April, or 
early in May ; and having for this pur- 
pofe a quantity of well prepared hot 
dung, addto each fide of the bed a 
foot and half width at leaft, and full as 
high as the dung of the bed, and di- 
rectiy earth it at top to the thicknefs 
of that on the ridge; and thus, by 
the addition of the linings, that be- 
fides the advantage of renewing the 
heat, it widens the bed to about feven 
feet, and forms a fine fcope for the 
fibres and vines of the plants 5 obfer- 
ving, if there are two or more ridges 
ranging parallel, that if the whole 
{pace between was afterwards gradu- 
ally filled up with hotdung and mould, 
it would prove {till more beneficial to 
the plants. 

Haying dire&ted topping the plants 
at the firit joint to procure lateral run- 
ners, if thefe laterais are alfo ftopt at 
the third joint they will more {peedily 
furnifh a tarther fupply for bearing, as 
obferved of thofe in the frames, 

About the end of May, or beginning 
of June, the firft ridged-out plants 
will have nearly filled the glaffes with 
their runners, at which time do not 
omit indulging them with a large por- 
tion of free air at all opportunities, by 
tilfing the glaffes every mild.day two 
or three inches high, or in proportion 
to the temperament of the weather, fo 
as to ftrengthen the runners, and harden 
them b, degrees to the full air, which, 
in June, when fo much adyanced in 
growth that they can be no longer con- 


tained within the glaffes, muft be_ 


trained out; the glaffes muift then be 
raifed three inches on every fide, on 
props, as for the cucumbers, and. the 
runners trained out with regularity ; 
but if fome dry reeds are. previoufly 
fpread upon the furface of the bed, for 
the vine to run upon, it will preferve 
them and the young fruit from, the 
damp of the earth; obferving, the 
glaffes are to remain confiantly. over 
each hole of plants, to proteét the 
main ftem and principal roots the bet- 
ter from wet and other inclement wea- 
ther, but are now to remain day and 
night fupported on props, as above: 
continue alfo the nightly covering of 
mats for the firft fortnight, at leait, 
after the plants are trained from under 
the glaffes, to prote& the tender vines 
till inured tethefuli ar, * ; 
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Obferve, likewife, that as’ melons 
are rather impatient of copious moi- 
fture, it is advifeable, after being thus 
trained out, to proteét them with great 
care from exceffive rains and cold, at 
all times, day or night, by proper co- 
vering; the moft effectual means for 
this purpofe is, to place oiled. paper 
frames over the ridges, as foon as the 
vines are trained out; however, in de- 
fault of thefe conveniencies, we would 
advife to arch the bed over with hoops 
or rods, &c, juft to the height of the 
hand-glafies; fo having good thick 
mats or canvas cloths always ready to 
draw over the arches, in time of heavy 
or cold rains, and bluftering winds, 
will be found of very.confiderable ad- 
vantage, fince a few hours violent rain 
often injure the plants fo greatly, that 
they never after recover, fo as to pro- 
duce handfome fruit, nor bring any to- 
lerable crop to perfection, 5) oo 

But when the beds are covered with 
paper frames, thefe remaining con- 
ftantly on the beds, effectually defend 
them at ali times, and admita due por- 
tion of light, &c. to the plants. 

If, however, you ufe only mats or 
canvas, to cover occafionally in cold 
nights and bad weather, Jet thefe be 
always taken whoily off betimes every 


fine morning, or as foon in the day as _ 


the weather is favourable. 
In June and July the plants will 
{pread their runners all over the bed, 
and will thew fruit abundantly, at 
which period of fhewing fruit very Jit- 


tle water fhould be given, efpecially if - 


there is a proper depth of earth on the 
beds, but in very hot & dry weather,after 
the firlt tolerable fhew of fruit is fairly 
fet, and begin to advance in magnitude, 
a moderate watering once a week, or 
ten or twelve days, whilft the fruit are 
taking their growth, will encourage 
them, promote their fize, and encreafe 
the fubitance of their fiefh, being care- 
ful to apply the water moftly towards 
the fides ot the bed to the extreme fi- 
bres, fo as to preferve the main {tem 
and principal roots from receiving too 
much wet ; and be fure never once to 
over-water the beds,which might prove 
of very bad confequence; but for the 
greater convenience of watering at this 
period, a deep drill may be drawn 
around the outfides of the bed, and 
the neceffary fupply of water poured 
into thefe drills, whereby the fibres 

> will 
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will receive its benefit without wetting 
the leaves, branches, or fruit; but 
when the fruit is nearly full grown, 
give as little water as _poffible. 

With refpe@ to ufelefs and fuperfiu- 
ous orunneceffary branches or runners, 
if there be any, itis eligible culture to 
clear them off occafionally, to prevent 
confufion of vine, and for the profpe- 
rity of the fruit, executing it accord- 
ing to the rules laid down for thofe of 
the frame plants. 

Obferve alfo the fame of fuperfiuous 
fruit, leaving only fuch a due quantity 
of the moft promifing and beft-fituated 
in eachhole, as the plants can be ex- 
pected to bring to periection, 

During the growth of the fruit, ob- 
- ferve, that if the ridges are not covered 
with -oiled paper, but only with the 
hand-glaffes, &c. and the weather 
thould prove rather unfavourable or 


wettifh, and that many of the fruit are © 


. fituated on the advanced vine without- 
fide of the glaffes, it is advifeable either 


to move the truit gent!y under their ' 


own refpettive glaffes ; or rather, where 
there are any: fpare glaffes, bring thefe 
and place over the fruit, contrivingeach 
glafs to cover as many as may be con- 
venient; for it is neceffary thus to 
proteé thefe fruit from injury of wea- 
ther, fupporting each glafs two or three 
inches high'on’props ; and this fhelter 
of the glaffes wili greatly improve the 
fizeand flavour of the fruit: but in 
unfavourable feafonsoil’d paper frames 
are the mott effe€tual, becaufe, being 
the placed all over the ridge,they defend 
plants alfo,-as well as the fruit, both 
from cold and wet; ory in cold wet 
feafons, if there are any fpare garden- 
frames and lights, chefe might be placed 
over the ridges, as foon as they are at 
liberty in June, july, or Auguft, foto 


defend the plants and fruit. the te-- 


mainder of the fummer, by fhoving on 
the lights in all unfavourable weather, 
day or night. 

When the fruit is encreafed fome- 
what confiderably ingrowth, it is pro- 
per to turn them every three or four 
days, that they may {weil equally, and 
each fide have an equal benefit of the 
fun. 


Their ripening is determinable by - 


the appearance of maturity, mentioned 
in the early crop, oblerving alfo the 
fame rules as there advifed in cutting 
them fortable, 
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Melons are alfo fruited in great 
perfection under oiled paper frames, 
by placing them over thofe ridges 
of plants which are ridged out in 
April and May, for they will not 
fucceed in earlier crops, but for the 
crops juft mentioned, they are con- 
fiderably the moft eligible fthelrers to 
place over the ridges in the middle or 
latter end of May, or beginning of 
June, after the plants have filled the 
hand-glaffes, thefe being then previ- 
oufly removed emtirely away, and the 
paper frames placed upon the bed; for 
thefe frames being made of due width 
and proper length to cover the whole 
ridge, and the paper being well oiled 
with linfeed-oil, to render it proof 
againit wet, and more pelucid or 
tranfparent to admit the says of light 
and heat in a proper degree, that they 
are continued conftantly upon the 
ridges, whereby the plants are at all. 


‘times proteéted from all inclement 


weather, either wet, wind, cold, or 
heat, as, although, the paper admits 
the rays of light, &c. yet it, at the 


- fame time; affords the moft agreeable 


fhade from the fcorching fen, 

Thefe frames are formed either like 
the roof of a houfe, or archways, like 
the tilt of a waggon, four or five feet 
wide, ten long, and a yard high, 
framed of thin flips of wood and Jath, 
or broad hoops, &c, but thofe made 
ridge-fathion with two floping fides, in 
the manner of the ridge of a houfe, are 
rather the moft eligible form, becaufe 
on one fide may be made two pannels, 
to open with hinges towards each end, 
and each pannel about two feet wide, 
being convenient for giving air, and 
other neceffary work: in either of the 
above forms the frames are conftru@ed 
in an open manner, having the ribs 
or fpars, a foot or fifteen inches afun- 
der, or at fuchdiftances as to admit of 
patting the fheets of paper commodi- 
oufly ; but previous to pafting on the 
paper, draw lines of pack-thread, &c, 
acrofs corner- ways from rail to rail of 
the frame, drawing other lines inter- 
fecting or croffing the firft, thefe being 
neceffary for fupporting the paper the 
more effectually againft the power 
of wet and wind: then having fome 
firong printing paper, let it bea little 
damped, that it may not fink in hol- 
lows after it is fixed on the frame; 
therefore, as foon as it is damped, patie 

it 
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ft.on the frame; two large fheets will 
generally range from bottom to top, 
patling it fecurely to the rafters and 
rails, and fo as, the middie of each 
theet refts upon the interfeétions of the 
pack-thread lines; and when the pa- 
per and pasting is thoroughly dry, 
broth the outfide all over lightly with 
boiled -tinfeed-oil, then fuffer the frame 
to ftand ina dry thed till the whole is 
pertectiy well dried before itis ufed. 

Bucttor want of regular made frames, 
a quantity of hoops or reds might be 
placed acrofs the ridges of piants arch- 
ways, fticking both ends into the earth, 
about one foot afunder, & two high, fo 
drawing lines of pack-thread along from 
hoop to hoop, both to fteady the arches, 
and help to fupport the paper; then 
pafte a quantity of {trong paper in 
large pieces about three or four fheets 
in width, and in length proportionable 
to that of the ridges they are to cover; 
then oil them with linfeed-oil, and, 
when thoroughly dry, fpread them 
over the hoop-arches, and fecure them 
by lines drawn from end to end ; and 
that for the admiffion.of. air, and. do- 
ing other neceflary work, one fide of 
the. paper is readily.turned up at. bot- 
tom.as far as cenvenient. 

In refpe& to the mode of ufing either 
ef thefe paper theiters, the plants are 
previoufly to he raifed in hot-beds, 
under irames and Jights, exa@ly at the 
time and manner as direéted for the 
hand-glafs crops, and to be ridged out 

_alfo at the fame timeand manner there 
menjioned; obferving, that, in default 
of hand-glaffes, thefe paper frames 


may be ufed as, foon .as,the plants are - 


ridged out; but.in this.cafe the ridging 
out fhould not be pecformed till May : 
but the moft fuccefsful way is, when 
thereare hand-glaffes {ufficient, to piace 
_ thefe glaffes over the plants at firft ridg- 
ing out, as direétedin the hand-glafs 
culture, managing them in the fame 
vay in every refpedt, till the plants 


have filled the glaffes with their run-- 


ners; then remoye the glaffes away, 
and place over the paper frames, 
When thefe thelters are placed over 
the plants, free air muft be admitted 
in proportion to the temperature of 
the feafon, either-by opening the pan- 
nels lefs or more, according to the 
warmth of each day, or by tilting one 
fide of the frames at bottom, &c, for 
. the article of freth.air muft not be o- 
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mitted at all opportunities, particularly 
when the plants thew fruit, the air be - 
ing not only neceflary to ftrengthen the 
plants, but alfo to affit in the impreg- 
nation of the fruit, for the reafons ex- 
plained in the early cucumber work ; 
and towards the end of June, when 
the feafon is warm, the frames: may be 
raifed at bottom about four inches, 
It is alfo neceffary to defend the 


_plants over the above fhelters with 


mats every night till towards the mid- 
dle of June; likewife, occafionally, in 
all hard rains; day or night. ' 7 
Thefe paper fhelters never laft but 
one feafon, -that-is, the papér; but’as 
to the frames, they, with care, will 
continue ufeful feveral years, fo mutt 
be freth papered every pring, in: pro- 
pes time to be ready to place over the 
beds, =y big tnght 
Melon plants are generally between 
three and four months from their firft 


Appearance till they produce ripe fruit, 


and they all the time require the con- 
ftant aid of artificial~heat, which, 
though they are fruited im'great perfec- 
tion in that of dung, i. €, dung hot- 
beds, yet thofe of tanner’s bark being 
confiderably of more durable and re- 
gular heat, the plancs by that aid may 


Atill be fruited to greater advantage, 


and with lefs trouble, becaufe, if made 


entirely of new tan, no lining, or but 


very little, will be neceffary, nor is 
there fuch danger to be apprehended 
from fteaming or violent’ heat, as in 
dung hot-beds ; but it muft be remem- 
bered, that the purchafe of the tan 
renders thefe kind of hot-beds more ex- 
penfive than dung, though, if both 
thefe materials are obliged‘ to be pur- 
chafed, and the tancan be obtained 
within a moderate diftance,there is but 
an inconfiderable differencein the ex- 
pence, 74. beget 
But, in cafe of fcarcity of new. tan 
for the above purpofe, the wafte or 
caft-off bark of the ftoves, mixedwwith 
a quantity of new, might beufed, pro- 
vided, however, the oid ‘tan is not be- 


come quite earthy ; fo'mixingone half _ 


old to one of new, which will form a 
moderately {trong and durable heat, 
and will anfwer for beds made notear- 
lier than the middle of February, or 

beginning of March. ; 
Or, for the latter crops, beds might 
be formed entirely of caft-off bark, 
provided, as above obferved, itis nor¢ 
_ becom, 


. 
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become very earthy, and its frmeht 
ing property not quite exhaufted; 
which, if not, when freth worked up, 
and formed again into a bed, will re- 
néw its heat, though in a moderate de- 
gree, therefore fhould not be ufed for 
beds earlier than March or April, and 
which, if made in a pit formed of poft 
and planking , fo as to admit of a fub- 
ftantial lining of hot dung to each fide 
in fix weeks or two months after ma- 
king, would be an addititional advan- 
tage to the plants, 

Obferve, that either the above-men- 
tioned bark-beds for the culture of me- 
lons, muft be made in fome kind of 
pit, or frame, to confine the bark, 
which otherwife could not be formed 
into a bed, or, in default of fuch a 
pit, one might be- formed of poft and 
planking, of width and length for one 
or more large three-light frames, and 
three feet and a half deep, to contain 
that fubftance of bark, and may either 
be funk half way in the ground, or 
not fo much, according as the foil is 
dry or wet; but it would be moft con- 
venient to have it not funk more than 
a foot, for the advantage of adding a 
lining of hot dung to the fides, if there 
thould be occafion; I would there- 
fore obferve, that a planked pit, for 
the culture of melons, may be rather 
preferable to brick or ftone, becaufe if 
you fhall find it neceffary to line the 
beds, by applying hot dung againft the 
outfide of the planking, its heat will 
readily penetrate fufficiently to recruit 
the declining heat of the bed; for as 
the melons are to be planted in the full 
bed, and not in pots, as practifed to 
pine-apple plants, there is no ftirring 
up the bark to revive the heat, as in 
ftoves, and a lining may probably be 
meceffary to thofe beds, where caft-off 
bark is ufed, or perhaps fometimes one 
lining to thofe beds made of new tan, 
may be of advantage, jult when the 
fruit is fetting and taking their firft 
growth; on thefe confiderations, con- 
trive the ‘pit fo as to admit of lining 
the fides almoft or quite to the bottom. 

_ The time of year to begin the cul- 
ture of melons in thefe fort of hot- 
beds, isthe fame as mentioned in dung 
hot-beds, and the plants fhould be 
raifed in a nurfery-bed as there direct- 
ed; and when of the proper age and 
fize, as there obferved, tranfplant them 
into the bark-beds to remain to fruit, 
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Thefe fruiting-beds fhould be made 
a fortnight or three weeks before-hand, 
to acquire a proper heat in due time 
for the reception of the plants from the 
nurfery hot-bed, at their proper period 
of growth, Let the beds be made the 
full width and length of the pit allotted 
for them, and three feet at leaft deep; 
but if caft-off bark is ufed, three and 
a half depth in bark will be requifite, 
As foon as made, cover the bed with 
the proper frames and glaffes, to de- 
fend it from rains; and in about a 
fortnight it will be arrived to a proper 
temperature of heat; then earth it at 
top, as directed for the dung=beds, and 
the earth being warm, fet two plants 
with their ball of earth entire, juft un- 
der the middie of each light, give a little 
water, and manage them according to 
the former direGtions, 

But if the bed is to be made mofily 
of caft-off bark, as it will be fome- 
what of a mouldering texture, and of ~ 
but moderate heat, initead of earthing 
itas above obferved, you may try the 
fuccefs of planting intirely in the bark, 
without any earth at all, Let the bed 
be of the above-mentioned dimenfions, 
azd covered with the frames and lights, 
and in about three weeks it will be 
warm enough either to receive feed, or 
plants, firft making holes in the mid- 
die of the bed, one immediately under 
the middie of each light, fx or eight 
inches deep, and twelve or fifteen 
broad, fill them with rotten or finely 
pounded bark, forming each a little 
hollow, bafon-like, in which cither fow 
feed, and when the plants are a week 
or two old, thinthem to two of the 
beft in each hole, and there fet them 
remain to fruit: or, to make the moft 
of the bed, put in plants raifed to a 
proper age, as in the dung hot-bed 
culture, 

The plants being tranfplanted into 
either of the above bark hot-beds, ob- 
ferve the lights are to be kept conftantly 
on, being careful to give the plants a- 
proper fhare of warm air at all oppor- 
tunities, as the weather permics, ace 
cording to the former rules, ; 

It muft be remarked, that the plants 
will not require much water in thefe 
hot-beds, as bark continues to fupport 
a fine moift heat, of a very agreeable 
Nature to the growth of moft forts of 
plants, fo that the melons willbe found 
to fucceed with a very moderate fuppiy 

oi 
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of water, and the lefs the better, both 
for the continuance of the heat of the 
beds, as well as for the advantage of 
plants and fruit. 

Should you find the heat of the beds 
confiderably declined when the fruit is 
fetting, or taking its frft growth, a 
good lining of hot dung againft the 
outfides of the pit will be very be- 
neficial. 

As to faving melon feed, we need 
only farther obferve here, that it fhould 
be faved only from the very fine(t fruit 
of therefpe€ive varieties, & fuch as have 
a firm and highly flavoured fleth ; this 
fhould be particularly obferved when 
the fruit is ferved at table, and the 
right feed properly referved in its own 
pulp, and fent to the gardener; which, 
after laying in the pulp a few days, 
may be wafhed out, and all the heavy 
or-good feed which fink in the water 
are to be preferved, dried, and put up 
for faving. 

It will retaia its germinative pro- 
perty ten or twelve years, but when 
from about three to five years old, is 
in its heft perfe&tion for ufe. 

Water Merton. See CrTRuL. 

Mexon Thiftle, [Cacus.] This plant 
is of a very fingular ftructure, being 
fhaped like a melon, having neither 
vifible tem, branches, nor leaves, but 
appears like alarge, roundifh, flefhy 
mafs, or lump, fitting clofe to the 
earth, and throwing down roots to a 
confiderahle depth, There are two 
forts, a larger anda fmaller; they are 
both propagated by feed, but require 
the affiftance of a ftove. 

MELLET, A dry fcab on a horfes 
foot. 

MERCURY, [Mercurialis.] Male 
and female French mercury; the 
leaves, Thefe ftand among the five 
emollient herbs ; and in this intention 
are fometimes made ufe of in glyfters, 
A fyrup made from the leaves, given 
in the dofe of two ounces, is faid to 
prove a mild and ufeful laxatixe, 

There is another fort of mercury 
growing in woods and hedges, which 
by fore botanic writers, as having the 
fame virtues with the foregoing, and 
as more palatable, has beenlately found 
pofteffed of noxious qualities. This 
may be diftinguifhed from by its being 
a perennial plant, larger, having its 
leaves rough, and the ftalk not at all 
branched, The officinal fort is named 
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by Linnawus metcurialis caule brachiato, 
foliis glabris; the poifonous mercurialis 
caule fimpliciffimo, faliis feabris; it is com- 
monly called dogs mercury, 

Englifh Mercury, [ Bonus Henricus.] 
This is met with by road fides, and in 
uncultivated places. It is ranked 
among the five emollient herbs, but 
rarely made ufe of in praétice, The 
leaves are employed by the common 
people for healing flefh wounds, clean- 
fing old ulcers, and other like purpofes, 

Dogs Mercury, See Mearcury, 

MET. A itrike or bufhel, 


METHEGLIN. A liquor made- 
with honey and water, or honey and - 


beer fermented together, 

MEZERON, See Spurge Laure. 

MEU, See Sp1GNat, 

METER YARD. 
ftaff. 

MICE, Field mice are as numer- 
ous as thofe of the houfe, and the 
farmer often finds them as troublefome, 
and fometimes much more fo. There 
are feveral {pecies of them; but they 
are all equally his enemies : all feeding 
upon his feed-corn and pulfe in the 


A meafuring 


fame manner: and are all to be de- 


ftroyed by the fame means. 

Drier lands are more fubjeé to this 
kind of vermin than thofe which lie 
wet ; and of all the kinds of fowing, 
that under furrow moft expofes. t 
feed to them, 2/40) Hols /it 

In this cafe, as the furrows” will fall 
fomewhat hollow, they afford a fhelter 
to the mice at the time of their come 
mitting all their havock, 

The farmer feems to contrive for 
their feafting and fafezy together in this 
method ; for the corn or other feed lies 
perfectly expofed to them, and they 
are not expofed to his eye while they 
are feeding upon it, 

In thefe lands we have with great con. 
cern often traced the path of thofe de- 
vourers, and feen all eaten up, or car- 
ried away to fome little diftance: for 
under the covert of this manner of 
tillage they will make their nefts and 


granaries as it were in different places ;, 


and the feed fhall be found ftored up 


in one of thefe, that fhould have co- 


vered a great fpace of ground with its 
fhoot, ‘ 

The hufbandman will by this fee a 
great difadvantage attending that kind 
of tillage; and he will know in what 
fields he is moft to fear thefe enemies, 

Though 


; 
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Thought his manner of fowing gives 

~~ the mice an advantage, the other way 

does not fufficiently fecure the corn 

from them, When it is fown in the 

/_ common way and harrowed in, it is 

p better covered; and there isa great 

deal more trouble for them to get arit : 

but they are very induftrious, and in 

. this cafe will dig after it, and tear up 
and deftroy a ercat deal. 

When ir is fown under furrow, they 
begin with it as foon as it is in the 
ground; but when it is harrowed in, 
they wait for its firft fprout. This 
gives the farmer an advantage, becaufe 
he knows exa@ly when he is to expeé@t 
them ; andit is a great article of fafety 
to know when to guard againit the 


danger. 

The careful hufbandman is not in 
this cafe to wait rill he fees the thoot 
ef his feed; for the mice have very 
y bos eyes, and they will perceive ita 

ay or two before he does : he is there- 
fore to look to his ground a day ortwo 
before the time of its being {een co- 
vered with the young fhoot ; and then, 
as he knows the deyourers will be 
about, he is to prepare for their de- 
ftruétion, 

Traps are ayery improper method of 
getting rid of thefe creatures. There 
is no way well worth his confideration 

“~but poifon; and happily for him there 
ate drugs which will anfwer this pur- 
pote of poifon to thefe creatures, which 
are not literally and ftri@ly poifon to 
ourfelves. Thefe he is to ufe, and they 


will fufficiently anfwer his purpofe. It” 


would be a difagreeable thing to be 

meddling with ratfbane; but there is 

— in handling the ingredients he 
to ofe, ; : 

In the firft place Jet him confider what 
fields from their foil are moft likely 
to harbour mice, and in what places 
he has known them moft mifchieyous, 


Let him never fow thefe under furrow, 


for that takes from him all opportunity 
of attacking his enemies: they work 
under cround as it were, and wil] never 
come into the way of his poifon, 

"When thefe fields have been fown 
atherwife, and harrowed over, the 
mice muft come upon the furface and 
dig down for the corn, and they will 
then certainly meet with ary bing be 
lays on the ground for them. 

Let him mix up a peck of barley- 

meal, a pound of powder of white 
' Your. I. 
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hellebore root, and four ounces of We 
der of ftaves-acre ; and when thefe are 
all mixed together by fifting through a 
coarfe hair fieve, add half a pound of 
honey, and as much milk as will work 
the whole into a patte; - R 

Let this be broke into pieces, and 

{carter’d over the field at the time when 
the mice are known to be coming. 
They will eat it greedily, and it is cer- 
tain death to them, There is nothing 
io any of the ingredients difagreeable 
to the tafte when thus mixed; and 
every morfel of it will be devoured, 
The mice will be kept from digging 
after the corn; and at the fame time 
killed by the ingredients. 
"This is the method tobe vfed juft at 
the time of danger; but the farmer. 
who has a field-peftcred with thefe ver= 
min, will do weilto be thinking at 
other times alfo of deftroying them, 

They live at a fmall depth under 
ground, and there brecd in abundange, 
The paffage into their neit is by a [ite 
tle round hole, and thefe are eafily feen 

in dry weather. 

Onthefe occafions the farmer fhould 
8° his rounds with a quantity of the 
paite before dire&ted: and wherever 
h@ fees a hole throw in a piece, A lit- 
tle trouble of this kind taken from 
time to time imthe heat of fummer, 
when the holes are moft confpicugus, 
would utterly root them out. ; 

MIDDING, A dunghill, 

MILFOIL, [Milfclium.] Milfoil.or 
yarrow, This grows plentifully about 
the fides of fields, and on dry com- 
mons, flowering greateft part of the 
furnmer, The leaves have a rough 
bitterith tafte, and a faint aromatic 
imell. Their virtues are thofe of a 
very mild aftringent, and as fuch 
they ftand recommended in hzmorrha- 
gies both internal and external, diar- 
rheeas, debility and laxity of the fibres; 
and likewife in {pafmodic byferical af- 
fetions, In thefe cafes, fome of the 
Germans have a very high opinion of 
this herb, particularly Stahl, who ef- 
teems- it a very eficétual aftringent, 
and in his lanevage, one of the moft 
certain tonics and fedatives. Its vir- 
tues are extraGed in greateft perfec- 
tion by proof fpirit: watcr takes up 
its aftringency and hitterneis,-but lirtld 
ofits aromatic flavour ; tin@ures mace 
in reified fpirit contain the Jacter, 
with little of the former, 

I The 
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The Aowers of milfoil are confider- 
ably ftronger in aromatic flavour than 
the leaves; in diNillasion, they yield 
a fmajl quantity of effential oi], of an 
elegant blue colour. 

MIL-DEW. Blights and mill dews 
have been generally taken te be the 
fame thing, which hath begotten much 
ecror, and the ways and means ufed 
for the prevention and cure have mif- 
carried through the ignorance of the dif- 
eafe. Mill-cew is quite another thirg 
from blafting. Mill-dews being caufed, 
as fome fay, from the condenfation of 
a fat and moift exhalation in a hot and 
dry fammer from the bloffom and ve- 
getables of the earth, and alfo from the 
earth itfelf, which by the coolnefs and 
ferenity of the air is condenfed into a 
fat glutinous matter, and falls on the 
earth again, part whereof refts on the 
leaves of the oak and other trees, whofe 
leaves are fmooth, and do not eafily 
admit the moifture into them, as the 
elm or other rougher leaves do, which 
saill-dews become the principal food of 
the bees, being of i:felf fweet, and 
eafily convertible into honey, 

Other parts thereof reft on the ears 


~ and ftalks of wheat, befpotting the 


ftalks with a different colour from the 
natural, being of a glutinous fubftance 
by the heat of the fun, and fo binds 
up the young tender clofe ears of the 
wheat, that it prevents the growth and 
compleating theimperfeé grain therein, 
which occafioneth it to be very light in 
harveft, and to yield a poor lean grain, 
for which reafon many reckon the 
bearded wheat not fo fubje& toit, as the 
other, the beards defending the ear 
from it. 

Some think mill-dews to proceed 
from vapours arifing from the dung, 
and fo falls upon the corn; becaufe 
lands new dunged are the moft fubje& 
to it, 

Butif, afterthe mildew falls, a fhow- 
erfucceeds, or the wind blows ftifly, it 
wafheth or fhaketh it off, are the only 
natural remedies againft this diftemper, 

Some advife in the morning, after the 
mill-dew is fallen, and before the rifing 
of the fun, that two men go at fome 
convenient diftance in the furrows, 
holding a cord ftretched ftreight be- 
twixt them, carrying it fo that it 
may fhake off the dew from the tops 
of thecorn, before the heat of thefun 
has thickened it, 
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It is alfo advifed to fow wheat in 
open grounds, where the wind may the 
better thake off the dew, this being 
looked upon to be the only inconveni- 
ency inclofures are fubjeé& unto, but it 
is evident that the field lands are not 


exempted from mill-dews, nor fmut, . 


where it is more thanin inclofed lands, 
Some fay, that lands that have been 
fubje& to mill-dews many years, have 
been cured by fowing of foot with, or 
juft after, the corn, See BLicut, 
Mr. Miller takes the true caufe of 
the mill-dew’s appearing moft upon 
plants which are expofed to the eaft, 
to proceed from a dry temperature in 
the air when the wind blows from that 
point, in which cafe it tops the pores of 


plants, and prevents their perfpiration, — 


whereby their juiccs are concreted 
upon the furface of their leaves ; and 
that concretion being of a fweetifh na- 
ture, infeéts are incited thereto, Thofe 
infects, finding their proper nutriment, 
depofit their eggs, and multiply fo fait 
asto cover,the whole furfaces of plants, 
and, by corroding their veffels, pre- 
vent the motion of the fap. He thinks 
it very probable, that the excrements 


of thefe infeéts may enter the veffels of ~ 


plants; and, by mixing with their 
juices, may fpread the infe@tion all 
over them; for it is obferveable, that 
whenever a tree has been greatly in- 
fe&ted by this mill-dew, it feldom re- 
covers in two or three years, and many 
times never is entirely clear from it af- 
ter. But he by no means allows thefe 
infe&s to be the firft caufe of this dif- 
temper, as fome have miftakenly ima- 
gined. It is obfervable, that mill-dews 
and blights frequently attack only one 
fort of corn, or fruit, and leave the 
other fpeciés unhurt, - 

Count Ginanni diftinguifhes two 
principal kinds of mill-dew, one of 
which fpots the blades and ftems of 
corn, and dries upon them, without 
ever producing any powder; but pene- 
trates through their outward covering, 
and entirely driesthem up. This is 
generally of a pale colour, either red- 
difh, yellowifh, purpleifh, or blackifh, 
and fometimes a variegated mixture of 
many colours, _ The other fpeedily 
covers the plant with a moiftand thick- 
ith fubftance, which afterwards be- 


‘comes dry, and turns into a powder, —. 


of one or other of the above-menti- 
onedcolours, but moft commonly red- 
difh- 


: 
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difh or yellowifh. This, fays he, al- 
ways fades, corrodes, and feparates the 
outer fkin from the plant, The for- 
mer extends to every fpecies of corn ; 
but the latter is almoft peculiar to wheat 
in the blade; though it is fometimes 
feen upon oats and barley, Some may 
perhaps reckon, as a third fpecies 
of mildew, a yellowihh fubitance, or 
powder, fometimes feen under the 
membrane of the blades of corn, where 
irraifes blifters, makes many little holes 
and cracks, and corrodes the fibres; 
and perhaps they may not be wrong 
in accounting it fuch. 

He is confident that this diftemper 
is the rubigo of the Latins, See Ho- 
NEY-DEW. 

MILK, Milk is a fluid feparated 
from the nutritious juice of bodies, 
called their chyle ; depofited by nature 
in the breafts or udders of female ani- 
mals, during their pregnancy, and 
for the nourifhment of their young. 

After the young is born, it becomes 
in greater abundance: and it will be 
prepared and furnifhed by nature in 
that plentiful manner, fo long as it is 
fucked by the young, or any other way 
drawn at times; but when no ufe is 
made of it, the fupply ceafes; and the 
milk, as the expreifion is, dries up of 
itfelf. 

Milk is very much of the nature of 
what is called chyle, that is, the nu- 
tritious juice feparated from our food, 
and intended for the fupport and nou- 
rifhment of our bodies. All our foods 
tend to the formation of chyle, and the 
great purpofe of nature in their digef- 
tion is the furnifhing of a fufficient 

eepply of it; for on this reftoration 
nd prefervation of the fabrick depend, 

Chyle is a thin white juice, confift- 
ing of the fineft and moft nourifhing 
part of our feod; and milk is, properly 
{peaking, nothing more than a thicker 
and richer chyle: when the two are 
compared together, there is found but 
little difference between them; there- 
fore we may very reafonably conclude, 
that milk not only is made of chyle, 
but that it is made by a very natural 
and eafy procedure; for there feems 
nothing more to have been done than 
this, that a quantity of chyle has been 
brought into the glands of the breafts, 
and there fome of its watery parts have 
been feparated from it; and the re- 
mainder becoming richer by that 
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means, has been left there ready to be 
drawn by the mouth of the young, or 
otherwife, in the form of what we call 
milk, 

When milk is viewed with power- 
ful glaffes, it does not look an uniform 
white liquor, as it appears to the naked 
eye, but is difcovered to confift of two 
different matters; the one white and 
rich, which is kept feparatein round 
drops, and the other thin and watry : 
this Ja‘tis the more large quantity, and 
the other drops fwim in it, 

In the fame manner when we make 
butter and cheefe, we force a feparation 
of thofe parts, which we could not fee 
to be diftin& and different in the milk, 
though this common operation fhews 
they were fo: the rich part makes the 
butter and cheefe, and the other runs 
off poor and watery in the butter milk 
and the whey, 

- Thefe three parts are, 1. the oily; 
2. the curdy; and 3, the watery, The 
oily are, as we have feen, the buttery 
parts; the curdy arethe cheefy ; and 
the watery are the wheyey. 

Nothing but the force of nature in 
the body of the animal, could work 
and blend thefe perfeétly into one rich 
and nourifhing fluid, fit for the tender 
ftomach of the young. We find they 
are fo mixed there; and that they con- 
tinue mixed in that manner for fome 
time, after the milk is out of the body ; 
but when they have once feparated, 
either naturally or by art, we fhall never 
be able to mix them fo again, Butter, 
cheefe, and whey, were all contained 
in the milk, and nature united them 
in that manner; but all our chymiftry 
will never be ableto mix butter, cheefe, 
and whey, into milk again, 

Milk differs extremely in various 
creatures, according to their diet, their 
conitruétion of body, and the particu. 
lar ftrufture of thofe parts in which 
it is formed, 

The firft and great end of nature in 
the produ@tion of milk, we have fhewn, 
was for the nourifhment of the young; 
fhe knows, or to ufe’ more proper 
words, God, whofe immediate and re- 
gular care in the guidance of the world 
is what we call nature, knows beft the 
ftructure of thofe young and tender 
bodies he forms; and he has accord— 
ingly provided, in the breafts and ud- 
ders of their dams, a nourifhment 
fuited to them, 

y Thus’ 
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Thus in all creatures, milk is, as 
we have fhewn, the chyle or nutritivé 
juice of the parent's body, formed into 
tliat condition by the feparation of its 
watery parts; but in fome creatures; 
more of thofe watery parts are fepa- 
rated, and in others fewer, according 
to the ftru€ture of chofe velfels ; 
and it muft bé according to what 
we fee of their food, that in fome 
the chyle comes more watry to thofe 
glands that feparate it, than it does in 
others: why otherwife fhould it be, 
that the milk of the cow fhould be fo 
- ich, and that of the afs fo poor, when 
both eat the grafs of the fame pafture. 

Let not any be furprifed at the call- 
ing -affes milk poor in comparifon of 
“COWS, from an opinion that it muft be 
richer; becaufe of the ufe phyficians 
make of it toreitore decayed conititu- 
tions: it is becanfe it is poorer they 
prefer it, for the ftomach in thofe per- 
fons is not able to bear the richer milk 
of the cow, 

According therefore to what we fee 
in nature, it is plain that the different 
conftrudtion of body, and different fa- 
bricks of the veffeis formed for fepara- 
ting and preparing milk, océ¢afion that 
liquor to be richer in fome and poorer 
in others, This is all the real differ- 
ence between the milk of one creature 
and that of another: having premifed 
this, we fhall proceed to confider, fepa- 
rately, thofe feveral kinds that any 
way come under the farmer’s confider- 
ation, 

“Thefeare principally four ; the cows, 
the affes, the goats, and the fheep: a 
fifth might be added, for the milk of 
the mare is ufed in fome places; but 
the firft named kind is the great and 
principal concern of the farmer, and 
the fupport of the dairy. 

Nothing can be more rational than 
the giving fuch milk as affes, and any 
other kind that can be borne upon the 
fiomach, as areftorative: for we have 
fhewn already, that milk is only chyle 
under aparticular form therefore, 
when the ftomach will bear it, it is 
nourifhment ready formed, and fit for 
immediately mixing with the blood, to 
anfwer all the purpofes of life, 

This is properly a method of refto- 
rifg mature: it is coming in to her af- 
fiftance when fhe is not able to furnifh 
nourifhment, by bringing her that of 
fome other animal. ready formed, to 
fupply the place, 
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As to the. preference of affes milk 
above that of the cow, in the relief of 


of human kind, thé reafon is thewn in , 


nature, Let the milk of our own fpe- 
cies be compared with that of a cow, 
and that of an afs; and the affes milk 
will be found to refemble it much 
more than thie other, 

Cows milk is in general by much the 
richeit of all the kinds we know, and 
the molt profitable : its feveral produéts 
in butter and cheefe, being, like its na- 
tural condition as milk, preferable to 
thofe of all others, not only in quality, 
but in quantity: two articles which, 
when they concur, as they do perfeétly 
in this inftance, conftitute the higheft 
ufe and value to the owner, 


The milk of the cow is fuppofed to” 


vary according ® the colour of the fkin; 
but this is an idle obfervation, There 
is an old faying among the farmers, 


_ that red cows give the beft milk; and 


another, that black cows bring the 
beit calves : but we can, from fair trial, 
and repeated experience, afflure our 
readers that there is not inthe leat 
truth in eicher of thefe maxims: he is 
to look upon them as old wives tales, 
and no otherwife. We have feen as 
much and as good milk from black 
cows, as ever produced from red; and 
we may call every butcher to witnefs, 
that the value of the calf is not in the 


leaft dependent upon the colour of the. 


cow, Se Cow. 3 
Milk appears io bea vegetaole juice, 
with little of an animal nature. 


New milk mixes uniformly with — 


common water, the mineral chaly- 
beat waters, wines, and malt liquors 


that are not acid, weak vinous ae 


folutions of fugar, foaps, and neutral | 
falts; but not with oils exprefied or 
diftilled, Acids, both mineral and ve- 
getable, coagulate it; as alfodo fixt 
and volatile alcalies, and highly reéti- 
_fied fpirit of wine: the curd made by 
“acids is refolved again by alealine li- 
fvors, as that made by alcalies likes 
wife is by acids, Neutral falts, nitre 


in particular, preferve it from coagula~_ 


ting fpontaneoufly ; and likewife render 
it lefs eafily coagulable by acids. 


The human milk is the fweeteft of 
thefe liquors, and that of aifes next - 


to it: this laft is the moft dilute of them 
all: on fuffering it to coagulate fponta- 


ive7 


two drams from twelve ounces, 


neoufly, the curd fcarce amounted a 
that 


¥ 


; 


———— ee 
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‘thee of cows milk was five timés as 
much: the coagulum of affes milk, 
even when made by acids, forms only 


Upon evapo- | There remained 
rating twelve | of dry matter 
ounces of 

: drams 
Cows milk 13 

' Goats milk 124 
Heman milk 8 
Affesmilk ~ 3 


“The faline fubftancé obtained from 
affes milk was white, an‘ {weet as fu- 
ear; thofe of the others brown or yel- 
low; and confiderably lefs {weer ; that 
of cows milk, the ‘leait {weet of all. 
It appears therefore, that affes milk 
contains more icrum, and much more 
of a faccharine faline matter, than 
thofe of cows and goats; and that the 
two latter abound moft with unétuous 
gtofs matter: hence thefe are found to 
be moft nutritious, whilit the firft 
proves mott eficGiual as an aperient 
and detergent. 

‘The infpifiated refiduum of milk, 
digefted with about as much water as 
was wafted in the evaporation, yields 


an elegant kind of whey, more agree-: 


able in tafte, and which keeps better, 
than that made in the common man- 
ner. This liquor promotes the natural 
fecretions in general, and if its ufe is 
duly continued,-does good fervice in 
{corbutic, and other diforders, proceed- 
ing from thick phlegm and obitrudi- 
ons of the vifcera, * 

There are confiderable differences in 
the milk of the fame animal, according 
to its different aliment. Diofcordeis 
relates, that the milk of goats, who 

* fed onthe fcammony plant and fpurges, 
proved cathartic: and examples are gi- 
ven in the Acta Haffnienfia of bitter 
milk from the animal having eat worm- 
wood. Itis a commen obfervation, 
that cathartics and fpiritucus liquors 
given to a nurfe affe& the child: and 
that the milk of animals feeding on 
green herbs, is much more dilute than 
when they are fed with dry ones, Hoff- 
man carries this point fo far as to di- 
rect the afs (the animal, whofe milk 
the in all cafes prefers) to be dieted ac- 
cording to the difeafe which its milk is 
to be drank for. 

MILKING. The heft and moft 
Commiended hours for Milking are, in- 
deed, but two in the day; that in the 
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into fine light fakes which fwim in the 
ferum ; that of goats milk concretes 
into more compact maffes which fink. 


From which water éxtra@ted a fureet 


faline fubftance, amounting, when 
exficcated, to 
drams 


fpring and fummer, which is the beft: 
feafon for the dairy, is between five 
and fix in the morning, and fix ‘and 
feven in the evening ; and though nice 
and curious houfewives have a third 
hour between them, as between twelve 
and one o’clock in the afternoon ; yet 
the better experienced allow not thére- 
of, faying, that two good meals of 
w:ilk ave ever better than three bad ones, 
In performing the work itfelf, the woe - 
man muft fit on the near fide of the 
cow, gently at firft handle and firetch 
her dugs, and moiften them with milk, 
that they may yield. out the milk the 
better, and with lefs pains; neither 
mutt fhe feitle herfeif to milk, nor fix 
her pail firm to the ground, till fhe fez 
the cow fland firm and fure; but be 
ready, upon any motion of the cow, 
to fave her pail from over-turning: but 
when fhe fees a]! things anfwerable to 
her defires, fhe fhali then milk the cow 
boldly; and defiit not to ftretch and 
ftrain her teats, till not a drop more 
of milk will come from her, it. being 
the wort point of houfewifery imagin~’ 
able to leave a cow half milked; for 
befides the lofs of the milk, itis the 
only, way to make a cow dry, and ut- 
terly unprofitable for the dairy: nei« 
ther fhould the milk-maid , while at - 
her work, do any thing rafhly or fud- 
denly to affright the cow, or maze her; 
but as fhe comes gently, fo with a 
gentlenefs to depart. 

MILK VETCH. Liquorice vetch, 
wild liquorice. 

Baflara Mitk Vercn. Se Bas- 
TARD, 2 

MiLKWORT. [Polygala.] Thisig 
a perennial plant, growing wild in 
many parts of Engiand, There are 
feveral fpecies of this plant keptin gar- 
dens, which are natives of France, 
Auftria, and America, oft ; 

MILLET, [Milium.] This erain “CO 
was originally brought from theeafiera Az/,/¢. 

COULLTINE, 
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countries, where it is ftill greatly cul- 
tivated, from whence we are furnithed 
annually with this grain, which is by 
many perfons greatly efteemed for pud~- 
dings, dc. 

It muft be fown the beginning of 
April upon a warm dry foil, but not 
too thick, becaufe thefe plants divide 
into feveral branches, and fhould have 
much room; and when they come up, 
they fhould be cleared from weeds; af- 
ter which they will, in a fhort time, 
get the better of them, and prevent 
their future growth. In Auguit thefe 
feeds will ripen, when it muft be cut 
down and beaten out, as is prattifed 
for other grain; but when it begins to 
ripen, if it be not proteéted from birds 
they will foon devour it, 

MILL MOUNTAIN, Sve Purging 
Faax. 

MILT-PAIN. Isa difeafein hogs, 
proceeding from greedinefs of eating 
mafts, and is known by their reeling 
and going on one fide ; to cure which, 
give him the juice of wormwood in a 
Kittle honijed water. 

MILTING. fs an evil in beafts, 
arifing froma blow, &c. The figns 
whereof are, that they will lay them- 
felves down, rife again prefently, and 
cannot reft, but fitin pain: The cure 
3s,[to take ftone pitch, pound it fmall, 
and blend the fame with ale, faffron, 
pepper, and give it him, and walk him 
@ little after it. 

MILT-VAST, SeeSpreenworr. 

MINT, [Adentia.] The leaves of 
mint have a warm, roughifh, fome- 
what bitterifh tafte; and a ftrong, not 
unpleafant, aromatic fmell. Their 
virtues are thofe of a warm {toma- 
chic and carminative: in lofs of appe- 
tite, naufez, continual retchings to 
vomit, and (as Boerhaave exprefles it) 
almoft paralytic weakneffes of the fto- 
mach, there are few fimples perhaps 
of equal efficacy. In colicky pains, 
the gripes to which children are fub- 
ject, dycenteries, and other kinds of im- 
moderate fluxes, this plant frequently 
does good fervice, It likewife proves 
Beneficial to fundry hyfieric cafes, and 
affords an ufeful cordial in languors 
and other weakneffes confequent upon 
delivery, The beft preparations for 
thefe purpofes are, a ftrong infufion 
made from the dry leaves in water 
(which is much fuperior to one from 
the green herb) or rather a tin¢ture or 
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extra prepared with rectified fpirit. 
Thefe poffefs the whole virtues of the 
mint: the effential oi] and diftilled 
water contain only the aromatic part; 
the expreffed juice only the aftringency 
and bitternefs, together with the mu- 
cilaginous fubftance common to all 
vegetables, 

Itis propagated by parting the roots 
in the fpring, or cuttings, during any 
of the fummer months, 

There are fome people who are very 
fond of mint fallad in winter and fpring, 
in order to obtain which, they takeup 
the roots before Chriftmas, and plant 
them upon a moderate hot-bed clofe 
together, covering them with fine 
earth an inch thick, and cover the bed 
either with mats or frames of glafs. 
In thefe beds the mint will come upin 
a month’s time, and be foon fit to cut 
for that purpofe. 

When the herb is cut for medicinal 
ufe, it fhould be done in a very dry 
feafon, juft when it is in flower; for 
ifit ftand longer, it will be not near fo 
handfome, nor fo well tafted; and if 
it be cut when it is wet, it will change 
black, and be little worth ;*this fhould 
be hung up to dry in a fhady place, 
where it may remain until it be ufed. 

Water Mint, [Mentha Aquatica.} 
Horfemint. 

Horfe Mint. See Horst Mint. 

Pepper-Mint, Se¢ PEPPERMINT. 

Cats Mint. See CATMINT. 

MISLETOE, [Vifcus.] This is a 
bufhy plant, growing,on the trunk and 
branches of different trees: that met 
with on the oak is generally preferred, 
perhaps on account of its being the 
moit rare, It may, however, be pro- 
pagated by art,on any trees by rubbing 
the berries againft the bark. 

MIST. A meteor, confifting of grofa 
vapours floating near the furface of the 
earth, 

The bluith mift, which we fome- 
times fee on our fields and paftures in 
a morning, though often innocent, yet 
has beenin fome places found to be the 
actual caufe of murrain, and other fa- 
tal difeafes among the horned cattle. 

MITHRIDATE MUSTARD, Sce 
MvysTarp. ¥ 

MOAR-LOVRE,. Aterm ufed to 


exprefs a peculiar diftemperature of —— 


corn, generally comprehended under 

the common term of a blight. In this 

cafe the earth finks away from the ae 
° 


—_— = 
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ofthe corn, and leaves the plant ftand- 
ing in great part above ground with 
naked roots; thefe being too weak to 
fupport the ftalks, the plants fail, and 
the ears become light. This is a dif- 
temperature peculiar to corn growing 
on light and loofe lands. , 

The remedy 7s this: turn a thallow 
furrow againit the rows, whicn they 
are ftrong enough fo bear it, and the 
mould is fine and dry; the motion of 
the ftalks with the wind will draw in 
this loofe powder, and it will fpread 
itfelf equally among all the rows, fettle 
about the roots, and cover them. 

MOCK ORANGE. A fpecies of 
the Syringa. 

MOCK PRIVET, } Pdil/yrea.] There 
are feveral fpecies of this plant which 
are evergeen fhrubs, flowering in 
March. The propagation is by feed, 
fown in autumn, or by layers in au- 
tumn or fpring. 

MOLE. Thefe are mifchievous fub- 
terraneous animals, We fee their hills 
in paftures, where they work under 
ground at a ftrange rate, and are very 
hurtful; but the damage they do to 
corn is much greater ; and frequently 
comes upon the farmer quite unex- 
pe@tedly. He knows that the ants and 
mice will eat the grain when newly 

, and that the flugs wiil dettroy 
it when juft fhot up; but when thefe 
times are over, heis at reft on thofe 
heads. On the contrary, there is no 
time at which the mole may not de- 
ftroy his crop. 

This creature, formed for living un- 
der ground, preys upon the roots of 
plants, and is fond, in a particular 
manner, of thofe of corn; but befide 
the quantity they deftroy by eating, 
they damage a vat deal more by under- 
mining the ground, It is hardly to be 
conceived what hayock one way or 
other a fingle mole will make in a field 
ef corn, or in how little time; one of 
thefe creatures will burrow through a 
third part of an acrein a day; and 
this perhaps at a time when the corn 
is half grown, , 

The drieft lands are themoft fubje& 
to thefe animals, but they will get into 
any ; and there is nocreature of ail the 
number to whofe injuries the farmer is 
expofed, again{t which it is fo difficult 
toguard. There isno forefeeing when 
they willcome ; butit is very import- 
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ané to know of their being in the grourid 
as foon as poffible, in order to ftup the 
deftruétion. 

The only caution in the farmer's 
power isto obferve whether there are 
any there at the time of plowing; and 
if there be, he is to ule every poffible 
method of deflroying them: if not, 
he is to examine whether the lands 
neareft his own every way be infefted 
by them, or clear Tein them.’ 

The freer they are the more likely 
he is to be clear of them ; but there 
is no certainty from this ; for there are 
timés when they will come without 
any poffible manner of gueffing from 
whence ; and they will fometimes have 
done irreparable mifchief, before itis 
difcovered they are in the place, 

The next caution to this, of know- 
ing when to expeét them, is the de- 
{troying them when found. ‘They are 
avery defencelefs creature,and not 
very cunning, 
the being hid under the furface; and 
they betray themfelves in that retreat 
by the manner of their working. 

The hufbandman, whofe crop is 
fuffering by them, is to look for the 
tracks where they have gone; and 
thefe he will eafily fee by the different 
colour of the new turned up earth. 

He is to follow the courfe of one of 
thefe paffages ; when he has got fight 
of it, he is to dig crofs holes in 
it, and to watch the going out or com- 
ing back of the mole. And where- 
ever itis cafting, to ftrike it through 
with an iron inftrument made for that 
purpefe. The traps for catching them 

re alfo common, cheap, and of 2 
plain firu@ture, Indeed. the deftruc- 
tion of this creature is fo eafy, arid fo 
many are ready to undertake it at a 
trifling price, that the caution we firft 
gave is the moft important ; which is, 
the finding as foon as poffible where 
they are growing mifchievous. 

In fome places the farmers content 
themfelves with driving them out of 
their fields ; and this is to be done by 
fmoaking them, as other creatures of 
a leffer kind are deftroyed. ’ 

To this purpofe they open their 
paffages in feveral places, and burn 
heaps of ftraw and fome brimftone. 
This will drive the moles out of 2 corn 
field {peedliy enough’ but this is not 
a fafe or eligible metliod, It is only 

fending 


Their only fecurity is’ 


o/ 
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fending them out ofone’s own ground 
into one’s neighbours, who may in 
the fame manner drive them back 
n, ‘This is only a temporary relief; 
par pre: is none wife or effed ual but 
their deftruGion, 
MOLTEN-GREASE. A fat or oily 
difcharge with the dung, which arifes 


. from a colliquation, or melting down 


of the fat of the horfe’s body, by 
violent exercife ih'Very hot weather. 

Icisalways attended with a fever, 
heat, reftlefinefs, ftarting and trem- 
blings, great inward -ficknefs, thortnefs 
of breath, and fometimes ‘with the 
fymptoms of a pleurify. His dung 
will. he extremely greafy, and he will 
fall into a fcouring ; his blood will 
have a thick fkin of fat over it when 
cold, of a white or yellow hue, but 
chiefly the latter; the congealed part, 
ar fediment, is commonly a mixture 
of fize and greafe, which makes it fo 
extremely flippery, that it will not 
adhere to the.fingers, and the fmall 
portion of ferum feels alfo flippery and 
clammy. The horfe foon lofes his 
fle(th and fat, which probably is dif- 
folved and abforbed into the blood ; 
and thofe that furvive this fhock com- 
monly grow hide-hound fora time, 
their legs fwelling both before and be- 
hied, and continue in this tate till the 
blood and juices are rectified; and if 
this isdone not effeétually, the farcy, or 
fome obftinate furfeit, generally follows 
very difficult to remove, 

tt the firft place bleed plentifully, 
and repeat it two or three days fuc- 
ceffively in fmaller quantities ; two or 
three rowels fhould alio be immedi- 
ately put in, and cooting emollient 
elyfters daily thrown up, to abate the 
fever, and drain cff the greafy matter 
from the ‘inteftines. By the mouth 
give plenty of warm water, or gruel, 
with cream of tartar, or nitre, to dilute 
and attenuate the blood; which in 
this cafe is greatly difpofed to run into 
grumes, andendanger a total ftagna- 
tion. 

When the fever is quite gone off, 
and‘the horfe has recovered his ap- 
petite, gentle aloetic purges thould ‘be 
given once a week, for a month of fix 
weeks, in order to bring down the 
{welled legs; but if the purgative in- 
grecient does not exceed half an ounce, 
or fix drams oi fine aloes, itonly opens 
the belly gently ; and, with other medi- 
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cines joined with it, pafies into the 
blood, atts as analterative, and ope- 
rates both by urine and perfpiration ; 
as will appear by the horfe’s flaling 
7 grag 3 and che kindly feel of bis 
in. ‘To this end give the follow 
which, repeated for fome times wa 
intirely remove this diforder. 


Take of fuccotrine aloes fix drams,'of 
gum-guaiacum powdered half "an 
ounce, of diaphoretic antimony, 
and powder of myrrh, each two 
drams : make into a ball with fyrup 
buckthorn, 


Or it may be prepared with an ounce 
of aloes, fix drams of diapente, anda 
fpoonful of oil of amber, 

Thefe will feldom rake a horfe fr 
his bufinefS above two or three fant 
a week ; neither will he lofe his fieth 
or appetite with them, which cannot 


Two ounces of nitre mixed up tage 
a ballwith honey, and adram of came 
phire, willalfo be found an excellent 
medicine for this purpofe, as it will 
powerfully attenuate the 
promote the due fecretions ; to which 
end it fhould be given every day for a 
fortnight or three weeks. 

MONOPETALOUS, Formed of 
one leaf. 

MONEYWORT, See Bers 


_TwoPrENceE. 


MONKEY BREAD. SeeSaue 
Gowurp. 

MONKSWOOD. _ See Wotr’s 
Bane. J 
Moezk’s RHuBARB, Bom Alpinus. 

A {pecies of the rp SeeDocx. . 
MOONSEED, [ Menijpermum. J This 

isa native of North America, which 

is propagated by layers ona parting the 


roots, a 
Moon Brsenp. See Buinp. _— 
Moon Wort. See Honesty. 


MOSSES, Males J The plants « of 
this order, . 

Moss on Trees, is a difteenen of very 
bad confequence to their increafe, and 
“much damages the truit of ahe trees of 
our orchards. 

The prefent. remedy is the feraping 
it off trom the body and large cate ! 


_by means of akind of wooden-knife, 


that will not hurt the bark ; or with 
a piece of rough hair-cloth, which does 


very 
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very well after a foakingrain. But the 
m eGtual cure is, the taking away 
thetaufe. This is to be done by drain- 
ing off all the fyperfiuous moifture 
from about the roots of the trees, and 
lay be greatly guarded againit in the 
fr neing of the trees, by not fet- 

g them too deep. 

If trees ftand too thick in a cold 
ground, they will always be covered 
with mofs ; and the beft way to re- 
medy the fault, is tothin them. When 
the young branches of trees are covered 
with a long and thaggy mofs, it will 
utterly ruin them; and there is no 
way to prevent it, but to cut off the 
branches near the trunk, and even to 
take off the head of the tree, if ne- 
eeffary, for it wiil fprout again ; and 
if the caufe beinthe mean tiifie re- 
moyed by thinning the plantation, or 
‘draining the land, the young fhoots 
will continue clear after this. 

If the trees are covered with mofs, 
in-confequence of the ground’s being 
too dry, as this will happen from either 
extreme in the foil, then the proper 
remedy is, the Jaying mud from the 
bottom of a pond or river, pretty 
thick about the root, opening the 
proms tofome diftance and depth to 

et itin; this will not only cool it, and 
prevent its giving growth to any great 
quantity of mofs, but it will alfo pre- 
vent the other great mifchief which 
fruit-trees are liable to in dry grounds, 
which is, the falling off of the iruit 
too early. 

Moss. A namegiven to moory or 

gounds, in many parts of Eng- 
land. Thefe forts of land confitt of 
a turfy furface, below which is a 
black, moift, fpongy earth, which 
‘being dug up with fpades, almoft in 
the form St bricks. and-dried, is what 
they cal} peat, andis ufed as fuel in 
feveral parts. 
_.The thostett method of all for the 
improvement of mofs, if the ground 
be defigned only for grafs, and its fi- 
tvation be fuch as admits of it, is this: 
firii drain the mofs, and if there be 
heath upon it, burn thatoff, and make 
yface even, Then make a dam 
at the loweft part, anda Sluice, and 
work the water upon jt through the 
winter. The mud which comes with 
the land flood will bring a fine {ward 
upon itim two or three years, and be 

Vor. 
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afterwards a yearly manuré; fo thatit 
will bear annual cutting, and, befides, 
be good patture for cattle, after the 
(ward is become ftrong enough to hear 
them, ' 

Mr. Greme found that the improve- 
ment of mofs may be endangered by 
draining ittoo much ; for his crops 
were beft where the furface of the 
water inthe furrounding ditches was 
not above three feet lower than the 
levelof the mofs. It will, undoubt- 
edly, be a vaft advantage to an im- 
proved mofs, if the farmer is ableto 
flood it at proper times, by means of 
a fluice in the loweft part of the fur- 
rounding ditch, as mentioned before, 
This will greatly promote the growth 
of plants; but fhould be ufed with 
the caution of not letting the water 
remain too long at atime upon the 
ground, becaufe, though there will be 
no danger of its re-converting the foil 
into a bog fo long as there are channels 
to carry it off, it will be apt to chill, 
and thereby hurt the plants, 

MOOR, See Boc and Marly Land, 

MOTHER of THYME, See Thyme. 

MGTHERWORT, [Cardiaca.] This 
is common in waite places,and found 
in flower the greateft part ef the fum- 
mer. The leaves have afbitterifh tatte, 
anda ftrong difagreeable {mell : they 
are fuppofed to be ufefulin hyfteric dif- 
orders, and likewife to promote urine. 

MOULD. Earth; foil, loam,. The 
goodnefs of 4 mould for the purpofes 
of agriculture and gardening, &¢. may 
be known, according to Mr, Miller, 
by the fight, fmell, and touch, 1. 
Thofe moulds that are of a bright 
chefnut or hazely colour, are counted 
the beft : of this colour are the beft 
loams, and alfo the beit natural earth 5 
and this wil] be the better yet, if ic 
cut like butter, and does nor itick 
obftinately, butis fhort, tolerably light, 
breaking into fmall cleds, is fweet, 
will betempered without crufting or 
chopping in dry weather, or turning 
to mortarin wet. Next to thar the 
dark grey and ruffet moulds are ac- 
counted the beft: but the light and 
dark afh-coloured the worft, fuch asiis 
ufuaily found on common heathy 
ground: the clear tawney is by no 
means to be approved; but that of a 
yellowith red colour is the worft of all: 
this is commonly found in wild and 

: watte 
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waite parts of the country, and for 
the moft part. produces nothing but 
gofs, furze, and fern, according as 
their bottoms are more or lefs of a 
light and fandy, orof a fpewey gravel, 
or clayey nature, 2, All lands that 
are good and wholefome, will, after 
rain, or breaking up by the fpade, 
emit agood fell. 3. By the touch 
‘we may difcover whether it confifts of 
fubftances entirely erenaceous, orclam- 
my 3 Or, as it is exprefied by Mr. 
Evelyn, whether it be tender, fatty, 
deterfive, or flippery ; or more harth, 
giitty, porous, or friable, 

MOULDINESS, A term applied 
to bodies which corrupt in the air, 
fromfome hidden principle of humidity 
therein ; and whofe corruption fhews 
itfelf by a certain white down, or lanu - 
go, on their furface, which, viewed 
through a microcfope, appears like a 
‘kind of meadow, out of which arifes 
herbs snd flowers, fome only in the 
dud, others full blown, and others 
decayed, each having its root, ftalk, 
#od others parts. 

MOUSE-EAR, [Auricula Mauris.] 
This isa low creeping plant, covered 
with a kind of blackifh hairs. It 
grows wild in dry pafture grounds, and 
flowers in June and July. The leaves 
have arough fubaerfd tafte : They are 
rgcommended as altringents, but prac- 
tee pays no regard to them, 

MOUSEL-SCAB. Is a diftemper 
that fometimes attends fheep and young 
eggs; andthat comes (as fhepherds 
say) where there is great plenty of 
furrs and gofs, that by eating of the 
tops’ and flowers thereof, they prick 
theirlips and moufel, whereby thefe 
torts of fcabs are produced ; which 
are healed, by anointing them with 
frefh-butter ; but fome take the juice 
of plantain and frefh greafe boiled 
together, wherewith they anoint them, 

MOUND. A bankorfence of earth, 

MOW, The pile or colleéion of 
corn in the ftraw, placed in a bay of a 
barn, 

MOW-BURNT, Over-heated in 
the mow for want of being dry. 

MOWING. Cutting down witha 
fcythe, which inftrument goes nearer 
the ground than the reaping hook, 
and is applied to grafs in general, an 
to barley and oats chiefly. 

MUCK, Dirt, rubbifh, 
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MUD, properly fo called, is the fine 
earth, wafh’d and worn to a furprizing 
finenefs by the a€tion of water, This 
is the condition of fine and pure mud : 
this is fuch as is drag’d out of the bot- 
toms of rivers, where it has been 
many years colleéting, and where fand 
and all other foulneffes whatfoever are 
thoroughly wath’d from it, ; 

Mud, in fome of its properties, re- 
fembles marle, Itis the fofteft,(fat- 
te{t, and melloweft of all earthy 
fubftances after that ; and like marle 
it breaks with the leaft rains, and 
crumbles away : fo far they are alike, 
as alfo in giving great fertility : but 
marle is a particular fubftance, and 
has a lafting quality of enriching land, 
whereas mud is only mould in a par- 
ticular form, and its effet is of no 
great continuance, 

The next to the mud of rivers is ‘ 


low. 


that of ponds: but this is lefs pure Joa 
and fine ; it is often clayey, and ge~ 477%, 


nerally has fome mixture of fand, 

_ The laft kind to be named is, that 
mud which is thrown up in the clean- 
fing of ditches. This is the pooreft 
and wortlt of all: but even the worfer 
forts are not to be rejected or defpifed ; 
for they have their particular ufes, 
which the very fineft would not anfwer 
fo well, 

The mud ofditches, efpecially thofe 
by road fides, is full of grit and fand 
blown in with the duft: itis fhort 
enough,!but wants mellownefs. 

The firft thing the farmer is to de 
in thefe matters, is like what he is to 
do in refpe& of his marle. He mutt 
learn to diftinguifh thefe three kinds 
of mud by the names of river mud, 
pond mud, and ditch mud ; and then 
confider, from their nature and from 
experience, what foils each of them 
will feverally fuit. . 

As marle is moft ufed on plough’d 
lands, mud is moft frequently laid on 
pafture and meadow grounds, But this 
need not be eftablifhed as an univerfal 
rule. We have feen how marle may 
be ufed with advantage on pafture 
grounds; and mud will alfo help many 
corn lands, b 

Marle is commonly ufed alone, and 
mud with other Ingredients; but in 
fome inftances marle may be mix’d 
alfo ; andin feveral cafes mud may be 
beft ufed alone, . 

‘From 
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From the different nature of the mud 
it is qualified to anfwer different pur- 
pofes. River mud is proper to give 
fertility, and nothing elfe : for its rich- 
nefs is all itscharaéter, Pond mud 
will enrich, and at the fame time give 
a body to the foil from the clay it ufu- 
ally contains ; and ditch mud, though 
it willlefs enrich, will ferve better than 
any to break a tough land. 

When mud is to be laid ona plow’d 
land, this is ufually the kind, 

Fromthe confideration of their na- 
ture, the farmer will be led to a ge- 
neral notion of their ufe, and the lands 
to which they are fuited. Thus the 
river mud is proper for meadows and 
paftures of a mellow foil, that want 
nothing butarecruitof that fine mould, 
which the feveral growths have watted 
and drawn forth; pond mud is beft 
where the foil is too light and crum- 
bly ; and ditch mud is preferable to 
both ona clayey ground, 

Mud, efpecially that ovt of rivers, 
thas this particular quality, that it 
mixes in a favourable manner with the 
finer part of dung. This we have ob- 
ferved feveral times in meadows. After 
having given them a fprinkling of mud 
and dung mix’d together, anda few 
fhowers, falling on the ground, the 
ftrawy part has been wathed clean, 
and nothing but that remaining the 
mud and the rich part of the dung be- 
ing wholly gone down into the land : 
and the next crop has fufficiently 
found their effeéts. . 

People who ftudy the growth of 
plants, talk greatly of the value of 
virgin earth, that is, earth on which 
nothing ever grew. River mud is the 
neareft this virgin earth in its nature 
‘of any thing whatever. 

We advife the farmer who has dry 
paftures, whether they be of a ftony, 
gravelly, or fandy nature, to ufe this 
manure preferably to all others ; but 
let him obferve the following direc- 
tions + 

If the land be entirely of a loofe 
mature, let him ufe the pond mud, 
mix’d withrich well-rotted dung; and 
_Jay it on ina good round quantity, 

If the foil be mellow, and only re- 
quire to be recruited and put in heart, 
_after feveral growths that have ex- 
haufted it, let him mix pure river mud 
with the dung of poultry or fheep, and 
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featter this lightly over the ground, A 
very little of this anfwers the purpofe; 
and it is beit to ufe a little at atime, 
and repeat itoften, 

If the foil be clayey, let him take 
the mud of ditches, and make a mix- 
ture of it with chalk and rotten dungy~ 
this, being fpread tolerably thick, wiil 
break and mellow the ground, as well 
as give it warmth and richnefs. 

MUGWORT, [<Artimifia.] | This 
plant grows plentifully in fields, hed- 
ges, and wafte places, throughont 
England; and flowers in June. In 
appearance it fomewhat refembles the 
common wormwood: the difference 
moft obvious to the eye is in the 
flowers, thofe of wormwood hanging 
downwards,whilft the flowers of mug- 
wort ftand ereét. The leaves of this 
plant have a light aromatic fmell, and 
an herbaceous bitterifh tafte. They 
are principally celebrated as uterine & 
antihyfteric: infufion of them is fome- 
times drank, either alone or in con- 
jun@ion with other fubftances, in fup- 
preffions of the menftrual evacuations. 
This medicine is certainly a'very mild 
one, and confiderably lefs hot. than 
moft others to which thefe virtues are 
attributed : in fome parts of this king- 
dom, mugwort is in common ufe as 
a pot-herb, 

MULBERRY, [ Morus.] The {pecies 
are, rt. The common mulberry,which 
is cultivated for the delicacy of its fruit, 


It grows naturally in Perfia, from 


whence it was firit brought to the 
fouthern parts of Europe, but is now 
become ¢ommoninevery part of Europe 
where the winters ate not fevere; for 
in the northern parts of Sweden thefe 
trees will not live inthe open air; 
and in feveral parts of Germany they 
are planted againft walls, and treated 
in the fame way as the Peach, and 
other tender fruits, inthis country, 2d. 
Virginia mulberry, branching like the 
nettle-tree, having very large leaves, 
This tree grows to the height of thirty 
or forty. feet. It fends’ forth many 
large branches; and the bark of the 
young fhoots is of a blackifh colour, 
The leaves are larger than the common 
mulberry, and rougher, though in 
other refpeéts they fomewhat refemble 
them, It produces plenty of katkins, 
in fhape like thofe of the birch-tree ; 
anc the female fowers are sia | 
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by a darkreddifh fruit, “Thisisa very 
fearce plant at prefent, notwithftand- 
ing it bears the feverity of our climate 
extremely well. 3d, Mulberry with a 
white fruit. ‘This tree will grow to a 
Jarge fize, and is very proper for walks 
and avenues, or for clumps or ftand- 
ards, either in fields or parks. The 
leaves are of a clear light green, and 
the fruicis of a paler colour than any 
of the other forts, which makes it take 
the name of the whitemulberry, This 
tree poffeffes the peculiar property of 
breeding no vermin, ejther when grow- 
ing or cutdown; neither does it har- 
bour any caterpillar, the filk-worm 
excepted. This {peciesis cultivated for 
its leaves in France and Italy to feed 
filk-worms ; and, when raifed for that 
ufe, the tree Mould not be fuffered to 
grow tall, The Jeaves fhould be fhorn 
off together with the tender twigs, 
which injures the plant much lefs than 
pulling them by the hand, This kind 
fthould be raifed from feeds procured 
from the fouth of France or Italy, 
qth, Mulberry with a green fruit, 
whofe wood dyes a fulphur colour, 
Fuftick wood, This tree is better 
known by the title of Fuftick, which 
‘is given to the wood, than by its fruit, 
which is of no eftimation, It grows 
maturally in moft cf the iflands in the 
Weit-Indies, but more plentifully at 
‘Campeachy, whereit abounds greatly, 
This wood is one of the commodities 
exported from Jamaica, where it grows 
in greater plenty than in any other of 
the Britith iflands ———This tree, in 
“the countries where it grows naturally, 
rifes to the height of fixty feet and up- 
ward, The bark is of alight brown 
_ colour, with fome fhaliow furrows, 
The wood is firm, folid, and a bright 
yellow, It fendsout many branches 
on every fide, covered with a white 
bark, and garnifhed with leaves about 
fourinches-long, which are broz2d at 
their bafe, and indented at the foor- 
ftalk, where they are rounded; but 
‘one fide is broader than the other, 40 
that they are oblique to the foot-fialk ; 
thefe diminith gradually, and end in 
ucute points ; they are rough Hike thofe 
of the common Mulberry, of a dark 
‘green, and ftand upon fhort foot-ftalks, 
© Toward the end of the young branches 
come out fhort katkins of a pale her- 
‘baceous colour; and in other parts 
of the fame branches the fruitzs pre- 
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duced, growing upon fhort foot-ftalks. 
The fruit is as ee asa Kita of 
4 roundifh form, full of protuberances 
like the common Mabe aaen eet 
in and on the outfide, and ofa tufci i 
fweet tafte when ripe. ———T his fpecie 
is too tender to thrivein this country 
“nlefs preferved in a warm ftove. 
are feveral of the plants now growing 
in the Chelfez garden, which were 
raifed from feeds {ent from Jamaica by 
William Williams, Efq ; with man 
other curious forts, which are nati 
ofthatifland. The feeds of this plan 
come up freely on a hot-bed; an 
when the plants are fit to remove, the 
fhould be each planted in a fepar 
fmall pot filled with frefh light earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
ners” bark, and fhaded from the fun 
till they have taken new root, Let 
them be treated in the fame way as 
other plants from thofe hot contriés, 
always keeping them in the tan-bed ih 
the ftove, where they will make good 
rogrefs, Thefe plants retain thei 
Feats great part of the year in the 
ftove. sth. Mulberry with hand- 
thaped leaves and prickly fruit. This 
fort grows naturally in China. and 
Japan, where the inhabitants. wake 
paper of thebark, They cultivate th 
trees for that purpofe on the ite 
and mountains, much after the fai 
manner as Ofiers are cultivated here, 
cutting down the Seung, foo jp 
autumn for their bark, A few years 
ago there were feveral of thefe treés 
raifedin the garden of his Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland from feed ; 
and, when removed into the open aif, 
bore the weather without fhelter, This 
plant’makes very ftrorig vigorous fhoots 
but feems not to be of tall growtb, 
for it fends out many lateral branches 
from the root upward, The leaves are 
large, fome of them are entire, othérs, 
are deeply eut into three, ena ome 
into five ‘lobes, efpecially hile the 
trees are young, dividing in form of ‘a 
jvand, . They are of adark green, and 
rough to the touch, but Of a pale 
green, and fomewhat hairy ‘on their 
under Side, falling off on the firft ap. 
proach of froftin autumn, as dorhofe 
of the common Mulberry, The Gef- 
cription which Kempfer gives of the 
fruit is, that they are a, lielé Targer 
shan peal, farrounded with jong pu - 
; . ole 
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hairs, are compofed of acini or 
aberan when ripe, change 
lack cuales poten ma are full 
past on 6th. India Mulberry, 
is kind grows naturally in India, 
ere it becomes alargetree. It hath 

a foft, thick, yellowith bark, with a 
sully juice like the Fig, which is 
ingent, The branches come out 

On every fide, and -are garnifhed with 
oblong, oval, leaves, ftanding upon 
fhort foot-ftalks. Both fides of thefe 
leaves are equal, but their edges are 
unequally fawed. They are rough, of 
a dark green on their upper fide, but 
pale on their under, ftanding alternately 
on the branches. The flowers come 
out inround heads at the foot-ftalks of 
the leaves on each fide the branches ; 
hey are of an herbaceous white co- 
our; the male fiowers have four fta- 
mina ; the female flowers are fucceed- 
ed by roundith fruit, which are firit 
green, afterwards white, and when 
-fipe turn to a dark red colour.—The 
teks are too tender to live out of a 
ftoye in this country, The Mulberry 
of. the. clafs and order Monoecia 
andria, which containsthofe plants 
hat have male and female flowers at 
rate diftances upon the fame plant, 
he male flowers having four famina, 

. Jtis generally obferved, that the old 
ulberry-trees are not only more 
Fecitfolthon the young, but their fruit 
js -much Jarger and better fiavoured : 
pe where there are any of thefe old 
trees, itis the belt way to propagate 
from them, and to make choice of 
-thofe branches which are moft fruit- 
ful, The ufual method of propagating 
-thefe trees, is by laying down their 
branches, which will take root in one 
year, and are then feparated from the 
old trees; bot as the moft fruitful 
branches are often fo far from the 
ground as not to be layed, unlefs by 
raifing ‘of boxes or bafkets of earth 
ppon fupports for this purpofe, fo the 
better way is to propagate them by 
cuttings, which, if rightly chofen and 
and fkilfully managed, will generally 
fucceed: And in this method there 
willbe no difficulty in having them 
from trees at a diftance, and from the 
moit fruitful branches. Thefe cur- 
tings fhould be the fhoots of the former 
year, with one joint of the two years 
wood to their bottom; the cutting; 
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fhould not be thortened, but planted 
their fulllength, leaving two or three 
buds above ground, The beft feafon 
for planting them is in March, after 
the danger of frofts is over, They 
fhould be planted ia light rich earth, 
preffing the ground pretty clofe about 
them; and if they are covered with 
glaffes, it will forward their putting 
cut roots; but where there is not 
fuch conveniency, the ground about 
them fhould be covered with mofs to 
prevent its drying ; and where this is 
carefully done, the cuttings will re- 
quire but little water, Ifthe cuttings 
fucceed well, and make good fheoots, 
they may be tranfplanted the following 
fpring into the nurfery, where they 
fhould be regularly trained to ftems by 
fixing down fiakes, to which the prin- 
cipal fhoots fhould be faftened; and 
moft of the lateral branches fhould 
be clofely pruned off, leaving only two 
or threeof the weakeft to detain the 
fap, for the augmentation of the fem; - 
for when they are quite divefted of 
their fide-fhoots, the fap is mounted 
to the top, fo thatthe heads of the trees 
grow too faft for the- items, and be- 
come too weighty for their fupport, 
After four yeats growing in the nur- 
fery they wil] be fit to tranfplant where 
they are to remain; forthefe trees are 
tranfpianted with greater fafety while 
young, than when they are of a large 


fize, 


If the cuttings ar¢ planted in a bed 
fully expofed to the fun, it will be 
proper toarch the bed over with hoops, 
that they may be fiaded with mats in 
the heat of the day during the fpring, 
till they have put Out roots; after 
which, the more'they are-expofed to 
thefyn, the better they will futcced, 
provided the ground is covered with 
mofs or mulch to prevent its drying ; 
for the fun will harden the fhoots, 
whereby the plants will be in lefs 
danger of fuffering by the carly frofts 
in ‘autumn; for when thefe are ina 
fhady fituation, they are apt to grow 
vigoroufly in fummer; and, being 
replete with moifture, the early frofts 
in O&ober frequently kill their tops, 
If the following winter proves fevere, 
they are often killed to their roots, 
and fometimes are entirely defiroyed, 
Mr. Miller recommends the cuttings 
to be planted ona hot-bed; and he 

informs 


_» the rotts of 
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$nforms us, that he was Jedto this 
improvement by obferving foms {ticks 
wf Malberry-traes which were cut for 
Forks, and thruft into the hor-bed to 
faften down the vines of cucumbers ; 
which, alchoagh’ rhey had been cut 
from the tree a confiderable time, yet 
many of them put out roots and fhot 
out branches ; fo that when any perfon 
is in hafte to propagate thefe trees, if 
the cuttings are planted on a moderate 
hot-bed, they will take root much 
fooner than in the common ground, 
This tree delights to grow in a light 
earth, fuch as is in molt of the old 
kitchen gardens about London ; for in 


fome of thofe gardens there are trees 


of a very great age, which are very 
healthy and fruitful, and their: fruit 
is larger and better flavoured than that 
of younger trees, Dr. Hunter fays, he 
has never yet feen any of thefe trees 


iwhich were planted in a very ftiff foil, 


or on fhallow ground, either upon clay, 
chalk, or gravel, which have been 
healthy or fruitful; their ftems and 


‘branches are generally covered with 


mofs, fo that thelittle fruit which they 
produce, is fmall, ill tafted, and late 


.before it ripens. 


If thefe trees are planted in a fitua- 
tion where they are defended from the 
ftrong fouth & north-weft winds, it will 


“preferve their fruit from being blown 


off; but this fhelter, whether it be 
trees or buildings, fhould be at fucha 
diftance as not to Keep off the fun; for 
where the fruit has not the benefit of 
his rays to diffipate the morning dews, 
it will turn, mouldy and rot upon the 
trees. 

MULCH, A fort of ftrawey dung, 
fomewhat moiit, and not rooted, and 
is ufeful in gardening, to prore® 
new-planted choice 
trees or fhrubs from fever froft in 
winter and from being dried by the 
fierce fun or drying winds in {pring & 
fummer, before they are well rooted ; 
for both’of which purpofes,it is fpread 
evenly on the furface of the ground 
round the fem of the tree, as faras the 
roots extend, about three or four inches 
thick, but which may be augmented in 
‘winter if the feverity of the froft render 
it neceffary, 

MULE. The mule has the good 
qualities of the afs without its bad 
ones. It isas patient of fatigue, and 


MUL 
as capable of enduring hunger as the 
‘afs 3 but then it is as tractable as the 


horfe ; and is fufficiently fwift of foot © 


for any common fervice, When 
perly bred it is alfo a very hes tie 
creature: and it is indeed fo well fitted 
for fo many different fervices, that noe 
thing can be more worth while than 
raifing them in all places where os 
will thrive. 

The mule is often of the fize of 
ordinary horfe, fome fixteen or feveag- 
teen hands high. They arevery ftrong, 
and very fure-footed. This ts the 
quality for which they are valued in 
many parts of Europe, where the roads 
are mountainous and ftony; theywill 
go with the greate(t fafety over thefe, 
where a horfe would break his neck. 

They perform excellently alfo in 
draught ; and will travel many weeks 
together with fix or feven hundred 
weighton their backs, without any fign 
of uncommon fatigue. 

The mule is bred from the copula- 
tion of an afs and a mare. ‘Thofe for 
travel and few are bred from very 


‘large he-affes and Spanith mares : thefe 


are tall and ftately, their colour ufvally 
inclining to black, and they are” 
handfome. But a larger and fto1 


_kind are bred from the fame affes, and 


large Flanders mares, 'Thefe are fre- 
quently feventeen hands high; and as 
large fet as our common coach horfes, 
They are much ftronger than horfes of 
the fame fize, and will bear greater 
hardfhips, and be fed at much lefs 
expence. At the fame time they are 
much lefs fubje& to diftempers. Thefe 
are great recommendations of this crea- 
ture ; and may fhew how much it 
would be to the advantage of the far- 
mer alwaysto have themin his yard. 

They are extreamly fit forthe faddle, 
as well as for thefe laborious employ- 
ments: they are very manageable, and 
walk and trot very eafy. Ifit fhould 
ever become a cu(tom to breed them in 
England, they may be fuited to the 
fervices for which they are defign’d, by 
the choice of proper mares, for they 
take after them, Thofe for the road 
fhould be bred from light made mares ; 
and thofe for cart, plough,and the like, 
from the larger bodied and ftouter 
kinds, 

There is*a very fobttantial reafon 
why we fhould breed them in England, 

which 


a a te 
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which is, that fuch as are bred in col- 
der countries are always better and 
Vonger lived than thofe in hot. As to 
the objection fome have raifed of their 
being vicious, it is a complaint only 
made where there are but few of them, 
and thofe ill taken care of; for where 
they are common, and are treated in 
the manner as horfes, they are as in- 
offenfive. — 

Befide the mule already mention’d, 
whichis bred between the afs and the 
mare, and is a light, beautiful, and 
lively creature; there is another kind 
propagated in fome places, raifed be- 
tween the horfe and the the-afs ; but 
this is an inferior kind, 

It has been obferv’d, that foals take 
more after the nature of the female 
thanthe male parent ; and the fame 
thing is feen very plainly in the breed 
of mules: thofe between the afs and 
the mare, partaking of the nature of 
the mare, being beautiful, lively and 
fwift ; and only inheriting the good 
~qualities of the afs, his patience, 
ftrength, and perfeverance under fa- 
tigue: while on the contrary, thofe 
‘bred from a horfe and a fhe-afs, are of 
the afs kind, dull, heavy, fluggith, ill- 
Made, andfmali, There is very little 
temptation to breed thefe any where, 
decaufe the others may be had with as 
little trouble. Let the hufbandman 
‘therefore who fhall think of breeding 
_Taules among his ftock, take care that 
he does not fall into the miftake of 
fuppofing that tis the fame thing, fo 
one parent beof the afs kind, which 
of the two it is: he here fces~ the dif- 
ference, 

As the mare is to be fuited to the 
fervice for whichthe mule is intended, 
great care is to be taken to have a pro- 
per afs. He fhould have all the marks 
of a good one, and above all things he 
mauft be large. The fine mules we fee, 
in other parts of Europe, are bred from 
the talleft affes that can be procured; 
‘which they purchafe at a vaft price, 
and out of their fineft mares, The mare 
is putinto a hollow place rail’d in and 
‘the afs has the advantage of higher 
ground in covering, 

We fee in this cricumftanec of the 
mule, the abhorrence of nature to 
monftets, or animals produced of 
mix’d breeds, It was believ’d among 
she antients, that new forts of favage 
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creatures were every year producedin 
Africa, trom the copulation of different 
kinds, and the increafe of thofe mon- 
fters fo produced; but this is an error; 
and we fee in the infiance of the mule, 
that two creatures of a different, the” 
like kind, are very difficultly brought 
to copulate; and that. when they are, 
altho’ they produce a creature dif- 
ferent from either, as the mule is both 
from the horfe and als, yet that crea- 
ture is not able to propagate its kind 
again, 

The pretence that there is any where 
a fort of mules that produce their 
own kind one among another, is as 
falfe as the new fpecies of monfters in 
Africa, The horfe and afs are dif- 
ficuitly got together, in order to the 
production of this animal ; but whea 
that is done, there is no carrying the 
power any farther, 

The mare is always avesfe to receive 
the afs, and in the fame manner the 


the-afs is unwilling to admit thé horfe - 


to copulation; infomuch that where 
they breed mules frequently, it is a 
practice to make the afs colt fuck a 
mare: and the mare foal fuck an afs, 
in order, as is'imagin’d, to make thera 
in fome degree partake of the nature 
of either. This has no real effe&, 
but itis named to thew how fenfible 
the breeders of mules are, that thofe 
creatures do not go freely and. will- 


_ingly together: and it is certain, that 


there is not in nature any power of 
the mules generating its own kind 
again, 

MULLEIN. ([Verbafcum.] This is 
met with by road fides, inditches, and 
amongft rubbifh; and flowersin July. 
It is faid to foften tumours, ccol ia- 
flammations, and eafe pains, and is 
recommended in diftempers of the 
breaft, coughs, and fpitting of blood. 
There are many fpecies cultivated in 
the gardens of the curious, 

MURE. The cake of the apples 
after preffing. 

MURRAIN. The murrain is prin- 
cipally caufed from a hotdry feafon of 
the year, or rather from fome general 
putrefaétion of the air, or from the 
infe@tion of cther cattle, from catrie 
{melling to carrion, and licking of the 
bones ; from foul food, as overflown 


hay, grafs rotted by the long ftanding t 


of water on it in wet fummers; which 
fort 
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fort of food is much better to rot on 
the ground than ta be made ufe of, 
All thefe things beget an inflammation 
jn the blood, and caufe a fwelling in 
the throat, which in little time futfo- 
cates the cattle. 

The figns of this difeafe are, a hang- 
ing down of the head, gum at the 
eyes as big as yourfinger, going weakly, 
ftaggering, the head fwelling very big, 
the breath fhort, the heart beating, 
with rattling inthe throat; andif you 
put your hand into his mouth, and 
find his breath very hot, his tongue 
thining, he hath the diftemper very 
firong. If he be taken backward, he 
will be very ftiff, and his guts rumble 
very much. 

if any of your cattle are infected, 
fpeedily let both fick and well blood, 
and drenchthem. The following re- 
ceipt we have not had the opportunity 
to try, butit hath beeg much recom- 
mended : 

Take diapente a quarter of anounce, 
dialphera, London treacle, mithridate, 
and rhubarb, of each the quantity ofa 
nut ; of faffrona fmall quantity, worm- 
woed, red fage, of each an handful, 
and two cloves of garlick: boil all 
tegether in two pints of beer till it 
comes toa pint anda half; give it 
lukewarm, when he is fafting; keep 
him very warm, and give him a mafh 
of ground malt, andlethim drink warm 
water a week, & fometimes boiled oats, 
If you can make him fweat he will do 
well: if one drink will not do, give 
him another three days after, Half the 
froportion will do for acow, 

MUSHROOMS, are, by many per- 
fons, fuppoféd to be produced from 
the putrefaétion of the dung, earth, 
&c. in which they are found, but not- 
withitanding this notion is pretty ge- 
nerally received amongift the unthink- 
ing part of mankind, yct by the curious 
naturalifts they are efteemed perfe& 
plants, tho’ their flowers & feeds have 
not as yet been perfe@tly difcovered. 

The true Champignon, or Muth- 
room, appears at firft of a roundifh 
form like a button; the upper part 
of which, as alfo the ftalk, is very 
white, but being opened, the under 
part is of a livid fleth colour; but 
the flefhy part, when broken, is very 
white, when thefe are fuffered to re- 
main undifturbed, they wil} grow toa 
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large fize, and explicate themfelves al- 
moft to a flatnefs, and the artun- 
derneath will change to a dark colour, 
In order to cultivate them, if 
have no beds in your own, or in 
neighbouring gardens, which uce 
them, you fhould look abroad in ri 
paftures during the months of Auga 
and September, until you find them 
(that being the feafon when they are 
naturally produced ;) when you tho 
open the ground about the roots 
the Mufhrooms, where you will fin 
the earth, very often, full of 
white Knobs, which are the offsets, or 
young Muthrooms; thefe fhould be 
carefully gathered, preferving them 
in lumps with the earth about them; 
but‘as this fpawn cannot be found in 
the pafture, except at the feafon when 
Muthrooms are naturally produced, 
you He probably find fome in old 
dunghills, efpecially where there has 
been much litter amongft it, and the 
wet hath not penetrated it to rot it; as 
likewife by fearching old hot-beds it 
may be often found; for this fpawn 
has the appearance of a white mould, 
fhooting out in long firings, by 
which it may be e¢afily known, where- 
ever it is met with: or this may be 
procured by mixing fome long dung 
from the ftable, which has not 
thrown on a heap to ferment; which 
being mixed with ftrong earth, and 
put under cover to prevent wet getti: 
to it, the more the airis excluded 
from it, the fooner the fpawn wi 
appear; butthis muft not be laid 


- clofe together as to heat, for that will 


deftroy the fpawn: in about two 
months after the fpawn will a 
efpecially if the*heap is clofely pail 
with old thatch, or fuch litter as hath 
lain long abroad, fo as not to ferment, 
then the beds may be prepared to re- 
ceive the fpawn: thefe beds fhould be 
made of dung, in which there is go 
ftore of litter, but this fhould net be 
thrown on a heap to ferment, that 
dung, which hath lain fpread abroad _ 
for a month or longer, is beft; thefe 
beds fhould be made on dry gr > 
and the dung laid upon the Ee: 
the width of thefe beds at bottom 
fhould be about two feet and a half, 
or three feet, the length in proportic 
to the quantity of Ma e deGred ; 
then lay the dung about a foot thick, 
covering 
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covering it about four inches with 
ftrong earth, Upon this lay more 
dung, about ten inches thick; then 
another layer of earth, {till drawing 
in the fides of the bed, fo as to form 
it like the ridge of a houfe, which may 
cbe done by three layers of dung and as 
many of earth, When the bed is 
finithed, it fhould becovered with litter 
or old thatch, to keep out wet, as alfo 
to prevent its drying; inthis fituation 
it may remain eight or ten days, by 
which time the bed will be in a proper 
temperature of warmth to receive the 


—~ fpawn; for there fhould be only a 


moderate warmth in it, great heat 
deftroying the fpawn, as will alfo wet; 
therefore when the fpawn is found, it 
fhould always be kept dry until it is 
-ufed, for the drier it is, the better it 
will take the bed, Mr. Miller fays, 
he had a parcelof this fpawn, which 
had fafd near the oven of a ftove up- 
oward of four months, and was become 
fodry, that he defpaired of its fuccefs ; 
‘but never had feen any which produced 
-fo foon, nor in fo great quantity as 
this. 

The hed being a proper temperature 
forthe fpawn, the covering of litter 
fhould be taken off, and the fides of 
. the bed fmoothed ; then a covering of 
light rich earth, about an inch thick, 
fhould be Jaid all over the bed, but 
this thould not be wet ; upon this the 
Spawn fhould be thrutt, laying the 
dumps two or three inches afunder ; 
-then gently cover this with ‘the fame 
‘Sight earth, about half an inch thick, 
and put tke covering of litter over the 
,bed, laying it fo thick as to keep out 
“wet, and prevent the bed from drying: 
when thefe beds are made in the {pring 
:or autumn, as the weather is in thofe 
feafons temperate, fo the fpawn will 
(then take much fooner, and the Muth- 
‘rooms will appear perhaps in a month 
after making: but thofe beds which 
are made in fummer, when the feafon 
ishot, orin winter, when the weather 
is cold, are much longer before they 
produce, 

The great killin managing of thefe 
beds is, that of keeping them in a 
proper temperature of moifture, never 
fuffering them to receive too much 
wet: during the fummer feafon, the 
~beds may be uncovered to recrive centle 
thowers of rain at proper times ; and 
in long dry feafons the beds fhould be 
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now and then gently watered, but by 
no means fuffer much wet to come to 
them; during the winter feafon they 
mu!t be kept as dry as poffible, and fo 
clofely covered as to Keep out cold. 
In frofty or very cold weather, if fome 
warm litter fhaken out of a dung heap 
is laid on, it will promote the growth 
of the Muthrooms ; but this muft not 
be laid next the bed, but a covering of 
dry litter between the bed and this 
warm litter; and as often as the litter 
is found to decay, it thould be renewed 
with freth ; and as the cold increafes, 
the covering fhould be laid fo much 
thicker, If thefe things are obferved, 
there may be plenty of Mufhrooms pro- 
duced all the year; and thofe produced 
in beds are much better for table than 
any of thofe whick are gathered in the 
fields, 

A bed thus managed, if the fpawn 


takes kindly, will continue good for- 


feveral months, and produce great 
quantities of Muthrooms ; from thefe 
beds, when they are deftroyed, you 
fhould take the fpawn for a frefh fup- 
ply, which may be laid up ina dry 
place until the proper feafon of ufing 
it; which fhould not be fooner than 
five or fix weeks, that the fpawn may 
have time to dry before it is put into 
the bed, otherwif it will not fucceed 
well, 

Sometimes it happens, that beds 
thus made do not produce any Muth- 
rooms till they have lain five or fix 
months, fo that thefe beds thould not 


be deftroyed, though they fhould not’ 


at firft anfwer expe@tation; for we have 
frequently known thefe to have pro- 
duced great quantities of Mufhrooms 


“afterward, and have continued a long 


time in perfection, 


MUSK, [Abelmofchus.} This plant 


-isa native of the Welft-Indies propagated 


by feeds fown on a het-bed, and may 
be treated as the Amaranth, 

Musx Hyacinth, See HyracinTH. 

Musx Melon, See Metron. 

MUST, New wine or wort before 
it is fermented, 

MUSTARD, [Sinapis.] The fpecies 
are, 1, white muitard ; 2. black muf- 
tard; 3. Field or Darham muftard. 
The two firdt lowerin Jone, and the 
feeds ripen in July and Auguft ; the 
other fiowers in May, and the feeds 
ripen in fune, To fave the feed for 
garden ufe, fow it on an open fpot of 
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ground in March or April, either thinly 
in drills a foot afunder, or broad-catt 
all over the furface, and let the plants 
run up to ftalk, and they will furnifh 
sipe feeds in Auguft, 

To raife the plants for the feed for 
Moftard, they fheuld be fowed in the 
fpring, any time in March, in fome 
open fituation either in a kitchen-gar- 
den, or in the open fields, where large 
guantities are required for fale; in 
either cafe, having digged or ploughed 
the ground, then fow the feed broad- 
caft all over the furface, and rake or 
harrow them in lightly, or fow it in 
fhallow drills a foot afunder, They 
will foon come up, obferving, that 
when the plants have four or more 
Jeaves an inch or two broad, thofe fown 
in the broad-caft way fhovld be hoed 
and thinned, leaving them ten or twelve 
inches afunder, and cut up all weeds, 
repeating it once or more if neceffary ; 
after this the plants will foon fpread 
and cover the ground, and fhoot faft 
up to {talks for flowers and feed, which 
will ripen in July or Auguft, and the 

_third probably in June, when the fialks 
fhould be cut or pulled up, and threfh- 
-€d out for ufe, 

Heage Mustarp, See 
MusTarp. 

Mithvidate Mustarv, [Thlafpi.] 
A biennial plant that grows among 
corn, or the fides of dry banks in many 
parts of England, which dies foon 
after it has perfected his feeds. There 
are feveral fpecies, annuals and bien- 
nials, cultivated in botanic gardens, 
They are propagated from feeds, 

Baffard Mustarp. See BASTARD, 

Baflard Mithridate MusTarp. See 
BastTarp. 

Treacle Mustarp. Mithridate muf- 
tard, The feeds have an acrid biting 
tafte like the common muftard, 

MYROBALANS, = [Myrobalani,] 
Dried fruits brought from the Eaft- 
Indies ; their outward part, freed from 
the ftone, J 

Fivekinds of myrobalans were for- 
merly direéted as officinals; 1. The 
yellow; 2. ‘The chebule; 3. The 

-Indian or black; 4. The belliric; 5, 
The emblic. 

All the myrobalans have a low de- 
gree of purgative virtue, They have 
alfo an aftringent quality, difcoverable 
by the tafte, from their ufe among the 
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Indians for tanning leather, and from 
their ftriking a black colour with 
chalybeate folutions; in confequence 
of this, they are fuppofed to ftrengthen 
the bowels after their operation as a 
cathartic is over, Neverthelefs their 
purgative virtue is fo inconfiderable, 
that practitioners have for a long time 
laid them entirely afide in that inten- 
tion; and the college of Edinburgh, 
as well as thatof London, have now 
rejected them from the catalogue of 
officinal fimples, 

MYRRH, [Mjrrha,] Is aconcrete 
gummy-refinous juice brought from 
the Eaft-Indies, in glebes or drops, of 
various colours and magnitudes, The 
beft fort is of a brown or reddifh yel- 
low colour, fomewhat tranfparent 5 
of a lightly pungent, bitter tafte, with 
an aromatic flavour, though not fuf- 
ficient to prevent its proving naufeous 
to the palate; anda ftrong not dif- 
agreeable fmell. ‘The medical efeéts 
of this aromatic bitter are, to warm 
and ftrengthen the vifcera, and diffolve 
thick tenacious juices: it frequently 
occafions a mild diaphorefis, and pro- 
motes the fluid fecretions in general, 

Hence it proves ferviceable, in lan- 
guid cafes, difeafes arifing from a 
fimple inaétivity, thofe female diforders 
which proceed froma cold, mucous, 
fluggifh indifpofition of the humours, 
fuppreffions of the uterine difcharges, 
cache&tic diforders, and where the 
lungs and thorax are oppreffed by vifcid 
phlegm. Myrrh is likewife fuppofed 
in a peculiar manner to refift putrefac- 
tion in all parts of the body; and in 
this light ftands recommended in ma- 
lignant, putrid, and peftilential fevers, 
and in the fmall-pox, in which laft it 
is faid to accelerate the eruption. 

Re@ified fpirit extra&s the fine 
aromatic flavour and bitternefs of this 
drug, and does notelevate any thing of 
either in evaporation : the gummy fub= 
ftance left by this menftruum has a 
difagreeable tafte, with fcarce any 
thing of the peculiar flavour of the 
myrrh: this part diffolyes in water, 
except fome impurities which remain, 
In diftillation with water, a confider- 
able quantity of a ponderous effential 
oil arifes, refembling in flavour the 
original drug. Myrrh is the bafis of 
an officinal tin@ture, and gives name 
to a compound tincture, elixir, pow- 
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der, and troches, It is an ingredient 
in the aloetic wine or elixir proprietatis, 
the gum pills, Rufus’s pills, ftomachic 
pills, mithridate, theriaca, and theriaca 
Edinenfis, 

MYRTLE, [Myrtus.] The fpecies 
are, 1. The common myrtle, the 
varieties of which are, the broad- 
leaved Roman, the broad -leaved Dutch * 
the orange-leaved Spanith,the common 
upright Italian, Portugal acute-leaved, 
box-leaved, rofemary-leaved, thyme- 
leaved, nutmeg, broad-leayed nutmeg, 
criftated, or cock’s-comb, frequently 
called bird’s-neft Myrtle. 

They are all beautiful ever-green 
fhrubs of exceeding fragrance ; exotics 
originally of the fouthern parts of 
Europe, and of Afia and Africa, and 
confequently in this country require 
thelter of a green-houfe in winter : all 
of which, though rather of the fmall- 
" Feaved kind, have their foliage clofely 
placed, remain all the year, and are 
very floriferous in fummer; and when 
there isa colle€tion of the different 
forts, they afford an agreeable fource 
of variety with each other ; they there- 
fore claim univerfal efteem as princi pal 
green-houfe plants, efpecially as they 
are all fo eafily raifed from cuttings, 
and of fuch eafy culture, as to be at- 
tainable in every garden, where there 
is any fort of green-houfe, or garden- 
frames furnifhed with glaffes for pro- 
teéting them in winter from froft; but 
fome of the broad-leaved forts are fo 
hardy as to fucceed in the full ground, 
againft a fouth-wall and other warm 
expofures all theyear, by only allowing 
them fhelter of mats occafionally in 
fevere frofty weather: fo that a few 
of thefe forts may be alfo exhibited in 
a warm fituation in the fhrubbery : 
obferving, however, all the forts are 
principally to be confidered as green- 
houfe plants, and a due portion of them 
muft always remain in pots to move 
to that department in winter. 

There arefeveral f{pecies of the ftove 
temperature, as natives of the Indies ; 
but there are not more than the four 
following forts commonly met with in 
the Englith gardens, all of which are 
beautiful ever greens, with larger leaves 
then the Common Myrtles and are 
moftly ttrong aromatics, 

1, Ceylon white-berried Myrtle, 

2, Pimento, or Jamaica all-fpice tree, 
This fpecies is wholly an admirable 
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fine aromatic, its leaves are remarkably 
fine fcented ; and its fruit is that va- 
luable fpice, Jamaica pepper, or all- 
fpice, fo called, becaufe it is fuppofed 
to partake of the odour and tafte of 
moft other fpices, ‘The tree grows in 
great abundance in the ifland of Ja- 
maica, where its fruit is made aconfi- 
derable branch of trade ; is generaily 
gathered a little before it acquires fuil 
growth, and dried inthe fun ten or 
twelve days; it is then packed up Teady 
for exportation to Europe. 

3. Dicecious American Myrtle. 

4. Brafilian Inodoras Myrtle, 

All thefe five fpecies of Myrtle are 
exotics of the fhiub and tree Kind, 
though in this country, as being con- 
fined in pots, the largeft of them af- 
fume only the growth of moderate 
thrubs, The firlt fpecies, Common 
Myrtle, is confiderably the moft noted 
fpecies of the genus in this country 5 | 
where in moft of our green-houfe col- 
lections one or other of the varieties is 
found in tolerable plenty; but all the 
varieties of it highly merit notice, The 
other four fpecies are rare in England, 
they however are retained in many 
curious gardens, in the ftove colleétion, 
more particularly the Pimento, which 
is a very beautiful odorifercus ever- 
green, and exhibits a fine variety im 
the ftove at al] feafons: in fhort, all 
the fpecies, both green-houfe and Nove 
kinds, have a pretty effect as ever- 
greens, and fome of the forts flower 
very ornamentally, particularly of the 
Common Myrtle, 

The propagation of the Common 
Myrtle and varieties is effe€ted abund- 
antly by flips or cuttings, alf by layers ; 
but as the former ftrike freely, itis 
the moft eligible method for raifing any 
confiderable quantity, as alfo the hand- 
fomeft plants, which may be ftruck 
either in natural earth, or by aid of 
hot-beds, to bring them more forward. 

The young thoots, either of the fame 
or former year’s growth, of frorn about 
two or three to five or fix inches long, 
either flipped or cut off, are the pro- 
per parts for planting; and, as above 
faid, may be {truck either in natural 
earth without artificial heat, or by aid 
of hot-beds ; but by the latter you may 
greatly facilitate the rooting and firit 
effort of growth. By either methed 
the work may be performed any time 
from March or April until Augutt, 
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though June or July is the moft com- 
mon feafon practifed, efpecially when 
intended to ufe the fhoots of the fame 
year, which are generally in prime 
order in July, and often firike freely 
that year without aid of hot-beds ; 
the young fhoots of the former year 
will alfo often {trike tolerably, expeci- 
ally if planted in fpring or early in 
fummer, or by aid of hot-beds may be 
made to {trike root readily at any time 
in the fpring or fummer feafon, By 
aid of a hot bed, however, all the 
forts, both of one or two years fhoots 
May be greatly facilitated in rooting: 
a dung hot-bed under common frames 
and lights will do, though a bark hot- 
bed ofa ftove, &c, is confiderably the 
Mott eligible and effectual, and may 
be readily ufed any time in fpring and 
fummer for this purpofe ; and by which 
affiftance vaft numbers of cuttings may 
be ftruck with the utmoft facility in a 
fhort time, with butlittle trouble ; and 
plants thus {truck in {pring or early in 
fummer, may be fo much forwarded as 
to form pretty little plants the fame 
year, and be fit to pot off feparately 
earlyin autumn, We will, however, 
exhibit feparate dire€tions for both 
methods, i. e. ftriking them in na- 
tural earth, and by hot-beds, 

Firft, by ftriking them in natural 
earth: we noticed above, that the 
planting might be performed any time 
from March till Auguft; obferve in 
refpeét to this, that if you would begin 
in fpring, or early in fummer, you muft 
chufe principally the fhoots of the 
former year; and if you do not begin 
planting till June or July, but parti- 
cularly the latter month, the young 
fhoots of the year will be arrived at a 
proper growth, and will root freely. 
Odferve in chufing the fhoots, either 
of the former or fame year, to chufe 
the ftraight clean growth, of from 
about two or three to four or five 
inches length, and as robuit as poffible ; 
which diveft of the lower leaves, two 
parts in three of their length, they are 
then ready for planting ; then having 
fome large wide garden-pots, or rather 
flat wide earthen pans, fix inches 
deep, with holes at bottom to difcharge 
the wet, fuch as are ufed by the fet- 
ting-gardeners about London, who raife 
prodigious quantities of Myrtie an- 
nually for the fupply of the markets ; 
fillthe pots or pans with iight rich 
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mould, in which plant the flips or eut- 
tings, manyin each potor pan, if res 
quired, putting them in within an 
inch of their tops, and about an inch 
or two afunder; give direétly fome 
water to fettle the earth clofely about 
each plant; then either plunge the 
pots, &c, in a Mallow garden-frame, 
and put on the glaffes, or under oiled 
paper-frames, or cover each pot or pan 
clofe with a low hand-glafs, which is 
rather the moft eligible for facilitating 
their rooting ; in either method, how- 
ever, obferve to plunge the pots in the. 
earth, and keep them clofe covered 
with the glaffes, &c. where pra@ticable, 
to exclude the air, for this will pro- 
mote the quick emiffion of roots the 
fame feafon; remembering to afford 
them occafional fhade from the mid- 
day fun, but if under oiled paper none 
is wanted ; and give plenty of water 
three or four times a week at leaft, or 
oftener in very hot weather; thus they 
will be rooted in a month or fix weeks, 
which will appear by their exhibiting 
figns of growth at top; at which period 
inure them gradually to the full air, 
fill fupplying them duly with water 
during the hot weather, whereby they 
will fhoot in height; and thofe planted 
early will often branch out laterally a 
little the fame year, fo as to commence 
pretty little plants by autumn: let . 
them remain in the full air until Oc- 
tober, then remove them in their pots 
or pans into the green-houfe, or under 
a good garden-frame for the winter, 
and in fpring the forwardeft in growth 
may be potted off feparately in fmali 
pots; but if rather fmall and weak, or 
but indifferently rooted, let them have 
another fummer’s growth, and pot 
them out feparately in September or 
fpring following, as it fhall feem pro= 
per; managing them as other greens 
houfe thrubs of fimilar temperature, 
and fhift them into larger pots annual- 

ly, oraccording as they hall require, 
For want of frames and glaffes of 
any fort to {trike the cuttings under, 
oiled paper-frames may be ufed, which 
may be obtained at an eafy expence, 
and are excellent for ftriking many- 
forts of cuttings ; they admit the rays 
of light and heat fufficiently, & at the 
fame time afford fuch agreeable fhade, 
that no other is required, and whichis 
of fuch a nature as greatly to promote 
the sooting of cuttings, 
But 
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But Myrtle cuttings will fometimes 
firike in the open ground without any 
coverings; andif planted betimes in 
fummer, cither in pots or pans, as 
above mentioned, and plunged ina 
fhady border, or the flips planted in 
the earth of fuch a border of rich 
earth; and in either method plenti- 
fully fupplied with moifture, they will 
often root tolerably the fame year, and 
fhoot a little at top; though rarely 
make fo good plants by autumn as 
thofe forwarded in the above manner, 
nor near fo {trong as thofe ftruck in 
the following method by artificial heat, 

By Aid of Hot-beds, either that of 
dung, under frames and glaffes, oiled 
paper-frames, or in the bark-bed in 
the ftove, &c. but rather the latter ; 
but by either method the rooting and 
firft growth of the flips may be greatly 
forwarded ; a bark-bed in particular 
in the ftove, &c. is the moft eligible, 
and effe&tual for this purpofe, and in 
which vaft numbers of flips or cuttings 
May be readily ftruck, at any time 
from March until Auguft, both in 
fhoots of the former year, and of the 
fame year’s growth, from three or 
four to five or fix inches long: and 
that thofe ftruck in fpring and early in 
fummer, will form fine young plants 
for potting off early in the fucceeding 
autumn. However, in default of bark 
hot-beds, one of dung under glaffes 
may foffice; but if furnithed with 
both, give preference confiderably to 
a bark-bed. 

Therefore being furnifhed with pots, 
or rather wide pans, as before directed, 
filled with fine rich earth, take off a 
quantity of flips or cuttings, the moft 
robuft fhoots; which if in fpring or 
early in fummer, thofe of the former 
year muft be chofen; and at a more 
advanced feafon, thofe of the fame 
year will be arrived to a proper growth 
for this purpefe: obferving for cither 
fort to firip off the under leaves, as 
before advifed; then plant them in 
the pots or pans, as already exhibited, 
give a general watering, and dire€ly 
plunge them in the hot-bed, affording 

- occafional flight fhade-from_ the fierce 
fun, and water them frequently ; they 
willthus root ina fortnight or three 
weeks, and advance in growth; ob- 
ferying to inure them gradually to the 
open air, if the temperature of the 
weather permits, in a fhelrercd fitua- 
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tion; or in a frame, if cold weather ; 
and from thence by degrees expofe 
them fully for the remainder of ‘the 
fummer, ina fheltered place, and fup- 
ply them duly with waterin dry weather, 
They will be fine plants by September ; 
and, as before ob/erved, thofe raifed 
early will be then fit to pot off fingly 
into fmall pots; and the latter plant- 
ings willbe fit for potting in fpring, 
or autumn following; removing them 
all to fhelter towards the middle or 
latter end of O&ober, 

In ftriking the cuttings by the above 
method, if, asfoon as they are planted 
and plunged in the hot-bed, each pot 
or pan is covered clofe with a low 
hand-glafs, it will ftill contribute to 
facilitate their rooting the more effe@iu- 
ally ; for being clofe covered, it will 
force out roots fooncr, and prevent the 
cuttings from running up weak ; ob- 
ferving, however, when they hegin to 
advance at top, to remove the glaffes, 

By the above methods of artificial - 
heat, in ftriking Myrtle cuttings, you 
may make two or three plantings each 
feafon, where large quantities are 
required ; the firft planting in March 
or April, of the beft laft year’s thoots 5 
the fecond early in June, of the fuc- 
ceeding beft fhoots; or about Mid- 
fummer, or foon after, may plant 
fhoots of the year; and ina month 
or fix weeks after, the next bett fhoots 
alfo of the fame year will be come 
forward, and of which may be made 
another plantation; plunging each 
planting in the bark-bed, &c, as above; 
thus may you have tliree young crops 
advancing in different ftages of growth 
each year in ftore-pans; fome ready 
for potting off fingly every autumn and 
fpring, whereby a large ftock may be 
always kept up, as is neceffary for thofe 
who raife them for fale, efpecially a- 
bout London, for Covent-garden mar- 
ket, where amazing quantities are 
brought for fale at all times of the 
year, which fell from fix-pence to 
half-a-crown per pot, according to the 
fize and goodnefs of the plants. 

Thofe who propagatelarge quantities 
of thefe plants annually, fhould al- 
ways keep fome ftrong bufhy plants 
for furnifhing flips or cuttings for this 
purpofe, 

Propagation by Layers, —————Such 
plants as are furnifhed with young 
bottom branches or fhoots fituated 

low 
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fow enough for laying, may be layed 
in fpring, in the ufual way; every 
fhoot will readily emit roots, and be 
fit totranfplant into feparate pots in 
autumn, 

By Seed.—Thefe may be fowed in 
fpring, in pots of light mould, plunged 
in a moderate hot-bed ; they will foon 
come up, and, when two or three 
inches high, pot them off feparately in 
{mal} pots ; manage them as the others, 
and probably as they advance in growth 
may difcover fome new varieties, 

With refpe&tto the general culture 
of all thefe forts of common Myrtle, 
they fucceed in the open air from May 
until the end of O&ober, when remove 
them in their pots to the green-houfe, 
or into a deep garden-frame under 
glaffes, allowing air freely in all mild 
weather, by opening the glaffes wide ; 
giving water once or twice a week or 
ten daysin winter, and every other 
day at leaft in fummer ; and according 
as they advance in growth, fhift them 
into larger pots, as may be neceffary 
every year to one or other of them, 

In training thefe fhrubs, obferve, as 
they naturally branch out all around, 
fo to be feathered quite to the bottom, 
in a beautiful manner, that if you 
defign any fhall form ftandards, with 
bufhy heads for variety, trim off the 
Yower fhoots gradually fo as to form a 
firaight clean ftem, two or three feet 
high or more, then fuffer them to 
branch out every way at top to form a 
head: but thofe which are intended 
to below and branchy quite to the 
bottom, fhould have the lateral fhoots 
encouraged nearly in their own way, 
whereby they willbe feathered all the 
way from bottom to top, and affume 
2 more piturefque appearance. 

Let them afterwards for the moft 
part affume their own natural growth, 
except when their heads become thin, 
ftraggling, and irregular ; then fhorten 
with a knife fuch fhoots as fhall appear 
proper, either in order to force out 
laterals to make good deficiencies, or 
to form regularity. 

Never practife clipping thefe thrubs 
with garden-fhears into globes, pyra- 
mids, &c. as fometimes done; but 
let all neceffary trimming be performed 
be the knife, and that only in cafes of 
jrrecularity as above, for they always 
appear the moft agreeable when they 
grow nearly according to nature, 
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If their heads at any time become 
very irregular, or thin and ftubby, by 
heading down all the branches pretty 
fhort in fpring, and fhifting them into 
Jarger pots of frefh mould, with the 
ball of earth about their roots, affor- 
ding plenty of water all fummer, they 
will all branch out again numeroufly, 
and form handfome full heads by the 
fucceeding autumn, 

Sometimes when Myrtles are become 
very weak ftraggling fhooters, with 
naked unfightly heads, if headed down, 
as above, in April or May, turned 
out of the pots, and plunged ina warm 
border of rich foil, giving plenty of 
water, they, by fending their fibres 
into the frefh earth, often break out 
with frefh vigour, and become fine 
full-headed plants by the end of fum- 
mer, when they may be taken up 
with balls and potted in frefh earth, 

As the forts in general encreafe in 
fize, fhift them into larger pots. 

The four kinds of Myrtle for the 
ftove, are commonly propagated by 
feeds ; though, when any are pretty 
branchy, it may alfo be tried by layers 
and cuttings. 

By Seed,—This is procured from 
abroad by the dealers, preferyed in 
fand, &c, and arrivesin {pring, which 
fow as foon after it arrives as poffible, 
in pots of frefh rich mould, and plunge 
them in a bark-bed, they willcomeup 
the fame feafon ; and, when of twoor 
threeinches height, plant out in fe- 
parate fmall pots, plunge them alfo in 
the bark-bed, fupply them with water, 
and manage them as other woody 
plants of fimilar temperament, 

By Layers.—The firft fort in par- 
ticular often branch out low : lay fome 
of the young fhoots in fpring, by 
flit-laying or wireing, &c, plunging 
the pots in which they are layed in 
the tan; they will probably be rooted 
in one year, though it is frequently 
two before they ftrike good root, when 
pot them off feparately. 

By Cuttings .—In May or June, cut 
off fome fhort young fhoots from fuch 
of the plants as afford them, plant 
them in pots of freth compoft, plunge 
them in the bark-bed, and cover them 
clofe with a low hand-glafs, giving due 
refrefhments of water; they will foon 
take good root, the fame year, and 
be fit to plans in feparate fmall pots. 

In 
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In the general management of thefe 
forts, keep them always in the ftove, 
€Xcept about a month in the heat of 
fummer, when they may be trufted 
abroad, Let them fhoot nearly in 
their own way, Keeping them, how- 
ever, to upright ftems, and fuffer 
their hands to branch out according to 


mature, except juft reducing very ir-. 


regularfhoots : give frequent waterings 
in common with other woody plants 
of the ftove department, and hhift 
them occafionally into larger pots, 

Dutch Myrtre, [Myrica.] Can- 
dleberry Myrtle, This plant grows in 
the bogs in many parts of England, 
See CANDLEBERRY TREE, 

MUM. A kind of liquor much 
ufed in Germany ; thus made, Take 
' fixty-three gallons of water that hath 
been boiled to the confumption of a 
third part, brew it according to art 
with feven buthels of wheat malt, one 
bufhel of oat meal, and one bufhel 
of ground beans; when it is tunned, 
let not the hogfhead be too full at firft ; 
and when it begins to work, put into 
it, of the inner rind of fir three pounds, 
tops of fr and birch one pound, cardu- 
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us benediétus three handfuls, flowers 
of rofa folis a handful or two, burnet, 
betony, marjoram, avens, penny -royal, 
wild-thyme, of each a handful and 
a half, of elder-flowers two handfuls 
ormore, feeds of cardamom bruifed 
three ounces, barberries bruifed one 
ounce: put the herbs and feeds into 
the veffel when the liquor hath wrought 
a while; and after they are added, let 
the liquor work over the veffel as little 
as may be; fillit up at lait, and when 
it is ftopped, put into the hogfhead 
ten new-laid eggs, unbroken or crack’d, 
ftop it up clofe, and drink it at two 
years end, 

But our Englith brewers ufe car- 
damom, ginger, and faffafras, which 
ferves inftead of the inner rind of fir, 
alfo walnut rinds, madder, red fand- 
ers, and enula campana; and fome 
make it of ftrong-beer, and {pruce- 
beer: and where it is defigned mottly 
for its phyfical virtues, fome add water- - 
crefies, brooklime, and wild-parfly, 
with ix handfuls ofhorfe-radifh rafped 
to every hogfhead, according to what 
their inclinations and fancy moft lead 
them, 
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AIL, Akind of horny excref- 

cence, upon the ends of the fin- 

gers or toes ; alfo a well-known fpike 

-of metal with a fharp point, and a flat 
‘head, ufed to faften things together, 

Naiv. In meafure, the fixteenth 
“part of a yard. 

NARD, [Nardus.] There are two 
forts of this plant, the Celtic and the 
Jndian: the Celtic isaroot confifting 
~of anumber of fibres, with the lower 
part of the ftalks adhering; thefe 
laft are covered. with thin yellowith 
{cales, the remains of the withered 
leaves, The Indian nard or fpikenard, 
is brought from the Eaft-Indies, 

This is a congeries of fmall fibres 
ifuing from one head, and matted clofe 
together, fo as toform abuneh about 
the fize of the finger, with fome fmall 
firings at the oppofite end of the head. 
‘The matted fibres (which are the part 
chofen for medicinal purpofes) are fup- 
pofed by fome to be the head or fpike 
of theplant, by others the root: they 
feem ratherto be the remains of the 
withered ftalks, or the sibs of the 
leaves; fometimes ‘entire leaves’ and 
pieces of {talks are found among them; 
we likewife now and then meet witha 
number of thefe bunches iffuing from 
one root. 

Both the nards have a warm, pun- 
gent, bitterifh taite ; anda ftrong, not 
evry agreeable fmell, They are fto- 
machic and carminative; and faid to be 
alexipharmac, diuretic, and emmena- 
gogue; their only ufe at prefent is as 
ingredients in the mithridate and the- 
Tiaca. 

NASTURTIUM, [Lepidium.] Dit- 

tander, 

Nasturtir Aguatici. Water- 
crefies, This plant grows wild in 
rivulets, and the clearer ftanding 
waters; its leaves remain green all 
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the year, but are in greateft per- 


fection in the fpring. They havea 
quick pungent fmeil (when rubbed 
betwixt che fingers) and an acrid tafte. 
As to their virtues, they are among 
the milder aperient antifcorbutics. 
Hofiman has a mighty opinion of this 
plant, andrecommendsit as of fingular 
efficacy for accelerating thecirculation, 
ftrengthening the vifcera, opening 
obftruétions of the glands, promoting 
the fluid fecretions, and purifying the 
blood and humours; for thefe purpofes, 
the expreffed juice, which contains 
the peculiar tafte and pungency of the 
herb, may be taken in dofes of an 
cunce or two, and continued fora 
confiderabletime, The juiceis an in- 
gredient in the fucci fcorbutici of the 
fhops, 

Nasturtrit Hortenfis, Garden-cref- 
fes, The leaves of garden creffes make 
an ufeful fajlad in feorbutic habits : ‘in 
tafte and medical virtues, they are 
fimilar to the foregoing, but much 
weaker, The feeds alfo are confider- 
ably more pungent than the leaves, 

NAVE, of a Wheel, is that fhort 
thick piece in the center of the wheel, 
which receives the end of the axletree, 
and in which the ends of the {pokes are 
fixed : it is bound at each end with 
hoops of iron, called the Aave-bands. 
It has likewife, in each end of the 
hole, through which the end of the 
axletree goes, a ring of iron, called 
the wither, which faves the hole of the 
nave from wearing too big. 

NAVEL-GALL, The Navel-gall is 
feated on the top of the fpine, oppofite 
to the navel, from whence it has its 
name, and. is generally caufed by a 
bad faddle pinching a horfe behind, 
which, being negle@ted, turns to a 
foul tungous excrefcence; and fome- 
times, after long continuance, to a 
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Gnuous and fiftulous ulcer, fometimes 
it looks like a harden’d brown jelly, 
and fometimes black and mortifyed, 
While there is moifture and fenfibility 
in the part, an ointmentmay be applied 
of quickfilver and turpentine, wiz. an 
Ounce of quickfilver to every two 
Ounces of the turpentine, rubbed in 
a mortar till they be well incorporated, 
and then fpread upon hurds or flax: 
on each fide of the fpine, over the 
fwelling, may be laid fmooth dry 
pledgits of hurds, or bolfters of flaxen 
tloth, which may be girt round with 
afurfingle. But if the fore be dead 
ane lifelefs, a good fharp razor or 
Knife may be made ufe of to cut it to 
the quick, and then let it be drefs’d ac~, 
cording to the direétions laid down in 
the cure of wounds, &¢, 

NAVELWORT, [Cotyledon.] This 
plant grows upon old walls, buildings, 
and rocky places, in many parts of 
England ; itis abiennial plant, There 
are feveral other fpecies brought from 

different parts ofthe world, 2nd cultiva- 
ted in the gardens, fome of which re- 
quire the affiftance of a ftove. 

Shrubby African Navexrwort, 
[Crefisls.] There are feveral fpecies 
of this plant, which may be managed 
like the Sicoides. 

Venus’s Naverwort, [Cynoglofum.] 
This is an annual plant, with long 
marrow greyifh leaves, and white 

-flowers, which grow in loofe panicles, 
It is propagated by feeds fown in 
autumn, 

Water Naverworrt, [Hydrocotyle.] 
This plant grows plentifully in moift 
places in moft parts of England, 

NAVEW, [Rapa.] This is a fort 
of turnep, fown in fome of our gardens 
for culinary ufe: the roots are warmer 
than the common turnep, The feeds 
have a bitterith tafte. accompanied 
with a faint aromatic flavour: abun- 
dance of virtues have been afcribed to 
them, as attenuating, detergent, al- 
exipharmac, and others; at prefent, 
they are of no farther ufe in medicine, 

an as an ingredient in the theriaca. 

NEAT. Cattle of the cow kind. 

Neat-Herp, A cattle-keeper, 

NECTARINE. Properly fo called 
of neétar the poetical drink of the Gods, 
This fruit differs from peaches in no- 
thing more than having a fmooth rind, 
and the fiefh being firmer; it thould 
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have come under the article peaches, 
but that the writers in gardening have 
diftinguithed this fruit by the name of 
neétarine, and we fhall follow their ex- 
ample, left by endeavouring to rectify 
their miftakes, we fhould not be un- 
derftood to the reader, Mr, Miller 
= the following varieties of this 
ruit; 

1, Fairchild’s early ne@arine. This 
is one of the earlieft, ripe Ne@arines 
we have; it is a fmall round fruit, 
about the fize of the Nutmeg Peach, 
ofa beautiful red colour, and well 
flavoured ; it ripens the end of July, 
or the beginning of Auguft. 

2. Elruge NeGtarine. The tree has 
fawed leaves; the flowers are {mall ; 
it is a middle-fized fruit, of a dark: 
red or purple colour next the fun, but 
of a pale yellow or greenith colour 
towards the wall; it parts from the 
ftone, and has a foft melting juice ; 
this ripens in the middle of Auguft, 

3. Newington Neftarine. Thetree 
has fawed leaves; the flowers are 
large and open ; it is a fair large fruit 
(when planted on a good foil,) of a 
beautiful red colour next the fun, but 
of a bright yellow towards the wall 3 it 
has an excellent rich juice; the pulp 
adheres clofely to the ftone, where it 
is of a deep red colour : this ripens 
the latter end of Auguft, and is the be@ 
flavoured of ail the forts, 

4- Scarlet Ne€tarine is fomewhat 
lefs than the laft, of a fine red or fcarlet 
colour next the fun, but lofes itfelf in 
paler red towards the wall : this ripens 
in the end of Auguft. 

5. Brugnon or Italian Neétarine has 
fmooth leaves ; the flowers are fmall = 
itis a fair large fruit, of adeep red 
colour next the fun, but of a foft yel» 
low towards the wall ; the pulp is firm, 
of a rich flavour, and clofely adheres 
to the ftone, where it is very red: this 
ripens in the end of Auguft, 

6. Riman Red Neétarine has fmooth 
leaves.cad large flowers; itis a large 
fair fruit, of a deep red or purple co- 
lour towards the fun, but has a yel- 
lowifh catt next the wall; the fleth is 
firm, of an excellent flavour, clofely 
adhering to the ftone, where it is very 
red: this ripens in the end of Auguft, 

7» Murry NeCtarine is a middle-fized 
fruit, of a dirty red colour on the fide 
next the fun, but of a yellowith green 
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towardsthe wall: the pulp is tolerably 
well flavoured ; this ripens the begin- 
ning of September, 

8. Golden Ne@arine is a fair hand- 
fome fruit, of a foft red colour next 
the fun, but of a bright yellow next 
the wall ; the pulp is very yellow, of a 
rich flavour, and clofely adheres to the 
ftone, where itis of a faint red colour: 
this ripens the middle of September. 

g. Temple’s Nectarine is a middle- 
fized fruit, of a foft red colour next 
the fun, but of a yellowifh green to- 
wards the wall; the pulp is melting, 
of a whire colour towards the ftone, 
from which it parts, and has a fine 
poignant flavour; this ripens the end 
of September, 

ro. Peterborough, or late green 
Ne€tarine, is a middle-fized fruit, of a 
pale green colour on the outfide next 
the fun, but of a whitifh green towards 
the wall; the fief is firm, and, in 
good feafons, well fiavoured: this 
ripens the middle of Odtober. 

There are fome perfons who pretend 

to have more forts than are here fet 
down, but we doubt whether they are 
different from thofé here mentioned, 
there being fo near a refemblance be- 
tween the fruits of this kind, that it 
requires a very clofe attention to dif- 
finguifh them well, efpecialfy if the 
frees grow'in‘different foils and afpeé&s, 
which many times alters the fame fruit 
fo much, as hardly to be diftinguifhed 
by perfens who are very converfant 
with them; therefore, in order to be 
thoroughly acquainted with their dif- 
ferences, it is neceffary to confider 
the fhape and fize of their leaves, the 
fize of their flowers, their manner of 
fhooting, &c. which is many times 
very helpful in knowing of thefe fruits, 
* The culture of this fruit differing in 
nothing from that of the Peach, we 
refer the reader to that article, for an 
ample account of their planting, pru- 
ning, &c, 
““NECTARIUM,. From near, the 
fabled drink of the gods ; defined by 
Linnzus to be a part of the core//a, or 
appendage to the petals, appropriated 
for containing the honey, a fpecies of 
vegetable falt under a fluid form, that 
oozes from the plant, andis the princi- 
pal food of bees and other infects. 

Notwithftanding this definition, 
which feems to confider the ne@tarium 
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as neceffary a part of the corolla as the 
petals, it is certain that all flowers are 
not provided with this mf rn 

nditer indeed is it effential to frets 
fication. parare 

There is, befides, a manifeft im- 
propriety in terming the me@ariam a 
part of the corolla, Linnzus might, 
with equal propriety, have termed it a 
part or appendage of the ftamina, 
calix, or pointal, as the appearance in 
quettion is confined to no particular 
part of the flower, but is as various in 
point of fituation, as of form. The 
truth is, the term neéfarium is exceed= 
ingly vague; and, if any determinate 
meaning can be affixed to it, is ex- 
preffive of all the fingularities which 
are obferved in the different parts of 
flowers, 

The tube or lower part of flowers 
with one petal, Linnzus confiders as a 
true neMarium, becaufe it is generally 
found to contain the fweet liquor 
formerly mentioned, This liqour 
Pontedera compares to that callet 
amnios in pregnant animals, whit 
enters the fertile or impregnated feeds ¢ 
but that this is not at leaft its fole ufe, 
is evident from this circumftance, that 
the honey or liquor in queftion is to be 
found in flowers where there either are 
no feeds, or thofe, from the want of 
male organs, cannot be impregnatéd. 
Thus the male flowers of nettle and 
willow; the female flowers of fea fide 
laurel, and black bryony; the male 
and female flowers of clutia, biggelaria, 
and butcher’s broom, all abound with 
the honey or neétar alluded to. ~ 

Dr. Vaillant was of opinion that 
the neffarium was an effential part of 
the corc/ie; for which reafon he dif- 
tinguifhed the fingular appearances in 
fennel-flower and columbine, by th 
name of petals: the coloured 
which are now termed the petals, 
denominates the flower cup. 

That the wefarium, however, is 
frequently dihiné& Sirgen? 2 ese is 
evident, both from the well-known 
examples juft mentioned, as likewife 
from the flowers of monks-hoo4, 
hellebore, ifepyriim, fennel-flower of 
Crete, barrenwort, grafs of Parnaffus, 
‘chocolate-nut, cherleria, and fauvagefia, 

Thefe general ‘obfervations being 
premifed, we proceed to take a nearer 
and more particular view of the prin- 
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cipal diverfities, both in form and 
fitwation, of this ftriking appendage 
to the flower. 


1. In many flowers, the gefarium 
is fhaped like a {pur or horn 3 and that 


either in flowers of one petal, as. 


valerian, water-milfgil, (xtricularia) 
butter-wort, and calVes-fnout ; or in 
fuch as haye more than one, as lark- 
Spur, violet, fumatory, balfam, and 


2. In the following plants, the nec- 
tarium is properly a part of the corolla, 
as lying within the fubftance of the 
petals: ranunculus, lilly, iris, crown- 
imperial, water-leaf, moufetail, ananas 
or pine-apple, dog’s-tooth violet, pi- 
peridge buth, wallifneria, bermannia, 
uvularia, and fwertia. 

3. The nefarium is frequently placed 
ina feries or row within the petals, 
though entirely unconneéted.with their 
fubftance, In this fituation it often 
wefembles a cup, as in narciffus, A 
nefarium of this kind is faid by Lin- 
mzus tocrown the cerclla, The follow- 
ingare examples: daffodil, fea daf- 
fodil, campion, vifcous cainpion, 
fwallow-wort, flapelia, cynanchum, ne- 
penthes, cherleria, balfam-tree, African 
fpirea, witch hazel, olax, and paffion- 
.. 4. In Indian crefs, buckler muftard, 
Barbadoes cherry, and monotropa, the 
meGarium is Gtuated upon, or makes 
part of the calix, 

5. The nefarium in baftard flower- 
fence is feated upon the anthere or tops 
of the ftamina; whence the name 
adenanthera,orglandular anthera, which 
has been given to this genus of plants. 
In the following litt it is placed upon 
the filaments : bean caper, bay, frax- 
inella, marvel of Peru, bell-flower, 

tad-wort, roella, and commelina, 

6. In hyacinth, flowering ruth, ftock 

July-flower, and rocket, the neéarium 
as placed upon the feed- bud. 
, 9g. In honey-fiower, orpine, buck- 
wheat, collinfonia, lathrea, navel-wort, 
mercury, clutia, kiggelaria, fea-fide 
elaurel, and African fpirza, it is at- 
»tached to the common receptacle. 

Laftly, in ginger, nettle dyer’s weed, 
heart-feed, turmerick, grewia, baftard 
orpine, wanelloe, fkrew-tree, and 
willow, the xeGigrium is of a very 
fingular confiruGion, and cannot pro- 
— fall under any of she foregoing 

heads, 
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In difcriminating the genera, nef?a- 
rium. often furnifhes an efféntial cha- 
racer, 

Plants which have the meéarium 
diftin& from the petals, that is, not 
lodged within their fubitance, are 
affirmed by Linnzus to be generally 
poifonous, The following are adduced 
as examples : monk’s hood, hellebore, 
columbine, fennel-flowers, grafs of 
Parnaffus, barren-wort, oleander, mar- 
vel of Peru, bean caper, fucculent 
fwallow-wort, fraxinella, and honey- 
flower, i 

The term nefarium, by which this 
part of the flower has been diftinguifh- 
ed, is the invention of Linnzus, who 
pretends even to have firft recognized 
the part in queftion, It is certain, 
however, that Tournefort, in 1694, 
obferved it in the paffion-flower, 
fwallow-wort, and fome other plants; ~ 
and that Vaillant, in 1718, regarded it 
as apart depending upon the petals, 
which did not merit any particular 
appellation, Wecd7{o. Jee Fh2/: - 

NEEZEWORT. Sneezewort, 

NENUPHAR, Water lily. 

NEP, Catmint, This plant is com. 
momly cultivated inour gardens, and 
is fometimes alfo found growing wild 
inhedges andon dry banks, It isa 
moderately aromatic plant, of a {trong 
fmell, not ill refembling a mixture of 
mint and pennyroyal; of the virtues of 
which it likewife participates. \ 

NEPHRITIC WOOD, [Lignum 
nephriticum.} An American wood, 
brought to us in large compact, pen- 
derous pieces, without knots, of a 
whitith or pale yellow colour on the 
outfide, and dark-coloured or reddifh 
within: the bark is ufually reje&ted. 
This wood imparts to water or reétified 
{pirit a deep tin@ture, appearing, when 
placed betwixt the eye and the light, 
of a golden colour, in other fituations 
blue: pieces of another wood are 
fometimes mixed with it, which give 
only a yellow colour to water. The 
nephritic wood has fcarce any fmell, 
and very little tafte, It ftands recom- 
mended in difficulty of urine, nephritic 
complaints, and all diforders of the 
kidneys and urinary paffages; and is 
faid to have this peculiar advantage, 
that it does not, like the warmer 
divretics, heat or offend the parts, 
Pra@tizioners ‘however have not found 
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thefe virtues warranted by experience, 

“NETTLE, [Urtica,}_ Thisis avery 
common plant well known. There 
are feveral fpecies brought from dif- 
ferent countries cultivated in the gar-. 
dens ; they are eafily propagated by 
feeds or parting the roots, 

Dead NevtTre, See ARCHANGEL, 

Hedge Netrie, See Hence 
NetTrTre, 

NetrTre Tree, [Ccltis.] The lote 
tree, 

NEWING. Yeaft or barm, 

NICKING, The operation of nick- 
ing a horfe, in the manner it is com- 
monly performed by our grooms and 
farriers, is one of the moft cruel and 
abfurd (not to fay in many cafes dange- 
rous) that ever was invented or prac- 
tifed; though, in irfelf, it is neither 
fevere or dangerous, and, if properly 
done, the horfe in three or four days 
will be fit again for his accuftomed 
labour, A fafe, eafy, and rational 
method of nicking cannot then fail of 
proving univerfally ufeful and accept- 
able, toall who are lovers of this fo 
noble and ferviceable an animal. 

In order to underftand the rationale 
ef nicking, it may be neceffary to 
premife, that there are, in very limb, 
both in the Auman and brute [pecies, two 

‘different fets of mufcles, called, the 
flexors & extenfors, whofe ations are 
diametrically oppofite to each other, as 
the flexors, in their ations, will 
always ferve to bendthe limb, and the 
extenfors to itraiten or extend it, —— 
Of thete, the flexors are by much the 
Rrongeft, and will always keep the 
limb ina half-bent ftate, unlefs, by 
any effort of the will, the weaker ex- 
tenfors fhould be brought into ation, 
and overcome the natural contraétion 
of the bending mufcles ——The arm 
of aman, when afleep, or ina ftate of 
reit, is always half bent, and the 
fingers half clofed, but he can at any 
time, at pleafure, extendit, and bring 
jt ftrait ; but this fate of extenfion 
may be called, a ftate of violence; as 
it cannot, for any length of time, be 
continued without fatigue and pain, 
owing to the fuperior ftrength, and 
ations, of the flexor mufcles, 

Let the fame method of reafoning 
be applied to the effeét of the operation 
of nicking on the tail of the horfe; 
and it will readily appear, why it 
thould raife or cock the tail; and, at 
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the fame time, will point outto u2 
what are the beft, the eafieft, and the 
fafeft methods of performing the operas 
tion, 

The tail of a horfe is naturally drawn 
downwards by the aétions of the 
flexor mufcles, and the horfe has it in 
his power to raife or elevate his tail 
when he voids his excrements or the 
like ; yet this may be confidered as a 
ftate of violence, andis but ef fhort 
duration,——But weaken or deftroy 
the action of the mufcles, which draw 
it downwards, and the extending, or 
elevating mufcles, having nothing to 
countera& or refift them, willexert 
their own particular a@ion, and draw 
and pull up the tail. 

In the methods at prefent ufed in 
nicking, we may fee an inftance of the 
barbarity, and favage cruelty of the 
farriers and grooms ;f er, as theynever 
trouble themfelves to enquire into the 
rationale of the operation, they in 
neral act as if they believed that the 
deeper they cut, and the more they 
punifhed the horfe by pulling and the 
like, the more likely will he be to 
carry a goed tail; hence they often 
cut into the very joint itfelf, and put 
the horfe to fuch torture, that fevers, 
and mortifications, will come on; 
which often end in death: whereas, 
when the operation is properky per- 
formed, it is not attended with any 
hazard, and but very little pain ; and 
any gentleman may perform it upon 
his own horfe, without rifk or danger 5 
as all that is required is to deftroy the 
action of the mufcles which draw 
down the tail ; whence neceffarily the 
extenders, having no power to counter= 
a& them, will elevate and lift it up. 


When the tail is raifed, the ie 


flexor mufcles may be feen and 
near or upon the edges of the under 
part of the tail, from the bafe to its 
extremity: an incifiom is to be made 
with a lancet or pen-knife, thro’ the 
fkin, at the diftance of about an inch 
or two from the bafe of the tail; and, 
the mufcle will appear like a red 
cord, about the thicknefs of the little 
finger, which is likewife to be cut 
through.Make a fecond incifion, 
in the fame manner, at the diftance of 
about two inches from the firft, and 
when the mufcle is cut through, the 
lower extremity of the divided mufcle, 
will drop, fo as te hang near half an 
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$nch out of the firft incifion.———Make 
“a third, and, if neceffary, a fourth in- 
cifion, in the fame manner, on each 
fide the tail: but it is not neceffary 
that the fkin, in the middle of the tail 
be divided, or, that the wounds fbould 
communicate from fide to fide with 
each other: then with a pair of {mall 
pincers, lay hold of the ends of the 
mufcle, as they hang out of the wound, 
and draw them as far out as may be, 
then with a knife, or pair of fciffars, 
cut off as much of them, as you can 
come at.——If an artery fhould be 
divided, and the wound bleed much, 
-which will feldom ornever happen, if 
the incifions do not extend too far to- 
wards the middle of the tail, a little 
lint or tow, dipped in flour and bound 
lightly or, will be fufficient to ftop it ; 
but, if there fhould not be a lofs of 
blood, there will be no occafion for 


any dreffing, or application of any kind, 


as the wounds will, in a very few days, 
heal of themfelves.——It is the general, 
and indeed univerfally received pra€tice, 
to extend the horfe’s tail with weights 
and pullies, for many days after the 
operation, but what fervice this can 
be of, is hard to guefs ; ’tis true indeed, 
it is a fevere punifhment to the poor 
animal, and may carry an appearance 
of ftretching, and keeping open the 
-wounds, but that it is of no real ad- 
vantage, is manifeft from experience, 
vas inftances can be produced of horfes, 
which have never been pulleyed, that 
‘carry as good a tail, as any of thofe 
‘who have gone through the whole 
‘feverity of their racks and pullies: 
befides, as all that can with any degree 
of reafon be attributed tothe pullies 
is, only to keep the divided extremities 


of the mufcle from coming together 
“to heal and unite again, it will appear 
obvious to any onethat will give him- 


felf the liberty to think, that this can 
never be the cafe, even when no pulley 
‘is ufed, for when the mufcle of the tail 
*is divided, the lower part of it fhrinks 
‘and contra@ts it toa full half inch from 
the incifion, at the fame time near half 
-an inch being cut off from the upper 
‘part, there will be a diftance of near 
©r quite’ an inch, between the ex- 
tremities of the divided mufcle; a 
fpacefar greater than is necefiary to 
prevent a union again, 
In the method above related of per- 
forming the operation, it is recom- 
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mended to make the firft incifion, at 
the diftance of an inch or two from 
the bafeof the tail; but this depends 
entirely upon the manner in which any 
one may chufe to have the horfe carry 
his tail; if avery high cock-up tail 
fhould be required, the nearer the in- 
cifion is made to the bafe of it, the 
likelier will this effe@ be to happen, 
and wice verfa ; or if the tail fhould be 
required to turn round, up towards 
the back, four or five incifions may be 
made, otherwife three will in general 
be fully fufficient : — or, ifthe horfe’s 
tail fhould be required with the point 
dripping downwards, two incifions 
will be fufficient, and the firft may be 
made at the diftance of near three 
inches from the fetting on of the tail, 

NIGHTSHADE, [Solanum.] Mr. 
Miller reckons no lefs than thirty-one 
different fpecies of this plant, and_ 
under this head the botanifts range 
potatoes, love-apples, egg-plant, and 
winter-cherry. They may be propa- 
gated by feeds or cuttings. 

_Deadly Nicutsuane, [Sclenum Le- 
thale,} This plant grows wild in thady 
wafte grounds. This and the com- 
mon night-fhade have both been 
fuppofed cooling and difcutient ia 
external applications, and poifonous 
when taken internally, Late experi- 
ence has fhewn, that an infufion of 
half a grain or a grain of the dried 
leaves of either may be taken with 
fafety, and that in many cafes the dofe 
may beincreafed by degrees to five or 
fix grains: that they generally occa- 
fion fome confiderable evacuation, and 
fometimes, efpecially in the larger of 
the above dofes, alarming nervous 
fymptoms, which however ceafe with 
the operation of the medicine, It has 
been expeéted, that a cautious ufe of 
thefe very active plants would afford 
relief in fome obftinate diforders: but 
thouch in fomeinftances they promifed 
great benefit, the general event of thefe 
trials has not been very favourabie. 
The Edinburgh college, who retained 
thefe plants at the preceding revifal of 
their Pharmacopoeia in the year 1744, 
have, at the late one in £756, rejeGied 
them both. 

Enchanters NIGHTSHADE, Se Ex- 
CHANTERS, 

American Nicutsnave,[Sdancides.} 
This plant grows maturally in the 
Wett-Indies, and may be propagated 

e by 
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by feeds, but will not bear the cold of 
England, 

NIPPLEWORT, [Lap/ane.] This 
is a common weed growing by the 
fides of foot paths and hedges, 

NITRE, [Nitrum,] A falt,extracted 
in Perfia and the Eaft-Indies, from 
certain earths that lie on the fides of 
hills ; and artificially produced in fome 
parts of Europe, from animal and 
vegetable matters rotted together (with 
the addition of lime and afhes) and 
expofed for a length of time to the air, 
without the accefs of which, nitre is 
never generated: the falt extraéted 
from the earths, &c. by means of 
water, is purified by colature and 
cryftallization, 

Pure nitre diffolves in about fix 
times its weight of water, and con- 
cretes againin to colourlefs tranfparent 
cryftals; their figure is that of an 
hexagonal prifm, terminated by a 
pyramid of an equal number of fides. 
it readily melts in the fire; and in 
contact with fuel deflagrates, with a 
bright flame and confiderable noife ; 
after the detonation is over, a large 
quantity of alkaline falt is found 
remaining. The tafte of nitre is tharp, 
penetrating, and bitterifh, accompanied 
with a certain fenfation of coldnefs. 

Nitre is a medicine of celebrated ufe 
in many diforders, Befides the aperient 
quality of neutral falts in general, it 
has a manifeftly cooling one, by which 
it quenches thirft, and abates febrile 
heats and commotions of the blood: 
it has one great advantage above the 
refrigerating medicines of the acid 
kind, that it does not coagulate the 
animal! juices ; blood, which is coagu- 
lated by all the mineral acids,and milk, 
&c. by acids of every kind, are by nitre 
rendered more dilute, and preferved 
from coagulation: it neverthelefs 
fomewhat thickens the thin, ferous, 
acrimonious humours, and occafions 
an uniform mixture of them withfuch 
as are more thick and vifcid; by this 
means preventing the ill confequences 
which would otherwife enfue from the 
former, though ithas not, as Juncker 
fuppofes, any property of really ob- 
tunding acrimony, This medicine for 
the moft part promotes urine ; fome- 
times gently loofens the belly ; but in 
cold phlegmatic habits, very rarely has 
this effeét, though given in large dofes : 
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alvine fluxes, proceeding from too’ great 
acrimony of the bile or inflammation 
of the inteftines, are fuppreffed by 
it: incholeric and febrile diforders, 
it generally excites fweat; butin ma- 
lignant cafes, where the pulfe is low, 
and the ftrength loft, it retards this 
falutary evacuation and the eruption of 
the exanthemata. 

Dr. Stahl has written an exprefs 
treatife upon the medical virtues of 
nitre ; in which he informs us, from 
his own experience, that this falt added 
to gargarif{ms employed ininflamations 
of the fauces in acute fevers, thickens 
the falival moifture upon the palate 
and fauces into the confiftence ofa 
mucus, which keeps them moift for 
a confiderable time, whereas, if mitre 
be not added, a fudden drynefs of the 
mouth immediately enfues: that in 
nephritic complaints, the prudent ufe 
of nitre is of more fervice than any of 
the numerous medicines ufually re- 
commended in that difeafe: that nitre 
gives great relief in fuppreffion and 
heat of urine, whether fimpie or occa- 
fioned by a venereal taint ; that it i¢ 
of great fervice in acute and infam- 
matory pains of the head, eyes, ears, 
teeth, &c, in alleryfipelatous affetions, 
whether particular or univerfal, and 
likewife in chronic deliriums ; that in 
diarrhcez happening in petechial fevers, 
nitre mixed with abforbents and dia 
phoretics, had the beit effets; always 
putting a ftop to the flux, or rendering 
the evacuation falutary ; that in diar- 
rhoez happening in the {mall-pox, it 
had been employed with the like fuc- 
cefs, two dofes or three at moft (con- 
fitting of two, three, or four grains 
each, according to the age, &c. of 
patient) given at the interval of 
threehours, putting a ftop to theflux, © 
after the bezoardic powders, both 
with and without opium, had been 
given without fuccefs,. The fame 
author recommends this falt likewife 
as a medicine of fingular fervice in 
choleras attended with great anxieties 
and heat of the blood; in the flatulent 
{pafmodie heart-burns familiar to-hy- 
pochondrical people; and the lofs of 
appetite, naufea, vomiiing, &c, which 
gouty perfons are fometimes feized 
with upon the pains of the feet, é&c. 
fuddenly remitting. In cafes of this 
lafi kind, the ufe of nitrefurely requires 

great 
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t caution, although the author af- 
‘ares us, that no bad confequences are 
to be feared from it. Neverthelefs he 
obferves, that in a phthifis and ulcerous 
affeGtions, it has been found to be of 
mo fervice ; and that therefore its ufe 
may be fuperfeded in thefe complaints, 
Indeed in diforders of the lungs in 
general it is commonly reckoned to be 
rather hurtful than beneficial. 

The ufual dofe of this medicine a- 
mong us is from two or three grains 
to a fcruple; though it may be given 
with great fafety, and generally to bet- 
ter advantage, in larger quantities; 
the only inconvenience is its being apt 
to fit uneafy on the ftomach. Some 
have affirmed, that this falt lofes half 
its weight of aqueous moifture by 
fafion, and confequently that one part 
of melted nitreis equivalent totwo of 
the cryftals ; but it did not appear, 
wpon feveral caretu] trials, to lofe fo 
Much.as one-twentieth of its weight, 
The officinal preparations of nitre are 
a decoétion or folution in water and 
troches. A corrofive acid fpirit is alfo 
extraéted fromit, It is employed like- 
wife in operations on metallic bodies, 
for promoting their calcination, or 
burning out their inflammable matter, 

NONE-SO-PRETTY, London 


pride. 
' NONESUCH, w& Frower or 
Beistor. Campion. ee (/vf2. 

NORTHERN ASPECT. Is the 
leaft favourable of any in England, as 
having very little benefit fromthe fun, 
even in the heighit of fummer, there- 
fore can be of little ufe, whatever may 
have been advanced to the contrary: 
for although many forts of fruit-trees 
will thrive and produce fruit in fuch 
pofitions, yet fuch fruit can be of little 

- worth, fince they are deprived of the 
Kindly warmth cf the fun go corre& 
their crude juices, and render them 

weil tafted and wholefome ; therefore 
it is to little purpofe to plant fruit- 
trees againft fuch walls, except it be 
for fuich which are intended for baking, 
&c. where the fire will ripen, and 
render thofe juices wholefome, which, 
for want of fun, could not be performed 
while growing. 

You may alfo plant Morello Cher- 
fies, for preferving ; and white and 
red Currants to come late, after thofe 
which are expofed to the fun are gone : 
and if the foil be warm and dry, fome 
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forts of fummer Pears will do tolerably 
well on fuch an expofure, and will 
continue longer in eating, than if they 
were more expofed to thefun. But 
you fhould by no means plant winter 
Pears in fuch an afpeét, as hath been 
practifed by many ignorant perfons, 
fince we find that the beft fouth walis, 
in fome bad years, are barely warm 
enough to ripen thofe fruits, 

Duke Cherries planted againft walls 
expofed to the north, willripen much 
later in the feafon ; and if the foilis 
warm, they will be wel! fiavoured, fo 
that hereby this fruit may be continued 
a month later than is ufual, 

NOSEBLEED, Milfoil. 

NOVEMBER, The ninth month 
of the year, 

Work to be dome this month in the 

Kitchen Garden. 

Continue to fow Beans and Peas on 
a warm border, to fupport thofe fown _ 
laft month. 

About the middle of this month 
begin to cutoff the leaves of Artichokes 
clofe down to the ground, and throw 
the earth up in ridges about the plants, 
which will keep out the froft better 
than laying long dung over them, In 
very fevere weather, however, they 
will require a covering of ftraw or 
litter. 

Take up Carrots and Parfnips, and 
other kitchen roets, this month in 
a dry day, for winter ftores. Cut 
‘the tops off clofe, clean them from dirt, 
and depofit them in a bed of dry fand, 
with the crowns of the roots outwards, 
over which lay a covering of dry ftraw. 

Potatoes fhouid be laid in a dry 
room, and in frofty weather covered 
with ftraw a foot thick, Examine 
them frequently, and-take out the 
rotten ones, otherwife they will cor- 
tupt the whole flock, 

Tt isa good method to gather onl 
the outfide leaves of Spinage at this 
feafon, for the inner -ones will grow 
the Jarger againft another gathering. 

Prepare hot-beds to raife Afparagus, 
in the manner above dire€ted for ma- 
king hot-beds, 

Nurfery, Fruit, and Flower Gardens, 

Prepare your land for new planta- 
tions in February or March, 

Stake and tie new planted trees ; 
jay mulch on their roots, and cover 
the beds of feedling exotic plants, in 

fharp 
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n fharpfrofts, with hoops and mats, 
or totally with peas-ftraw, &c, 

Plants in pots fhould be plunged in- 
to the earth to the rim in a warm 
fituation, when they may be eafily 
covered, 

Open the Greenhoufe windows in 
the middle of the day, and water the 
plants as there fhall be need. 

Take care to fhelter the choiceft of 
your Tulips, Hyacinths, Ranunculus’s 
and Anemonies, from heavy rains, 
fharp frofts, and (now, which will 
deftroy or greatly injure them; and 
continue to plant thofe and other 
bulbous roots as in O&tober. 

Continue to tranfplant Rofes, Sy- 
Yingas, Honeyfuckles, and other hardy 
flowering fhrubs; and prune off 
their irregular branches at the fame 
time ; you may alfo take up their 
fuckers, and place themin the nur- 
fery for increafe, 

Prepare the ground for receiving the 
more tender plants inthefpring. Clear 
the gravel walks of weeds, mofs, and 
tubbifh, and roll them once a week in 
a dry day ; which will keep them in 
better order than the modifh cuftom of 
digging them up for the winter. 

Frees and Shrubs in Powers 

Honeyfuckles, laurufiinus, meze- 
reon, paffion-fower, pyracantha in 
freit, rofes, ftrawberry-tree in fruit 
and flower, 

Flewwers. 

Anemonies, afters, Chinefe afters, 
colchicums, cyclamens, daifies, gol- 
den-rods, panfies, polyanthufes, prim- 
rofes, fiarworts, ftocks, ttriped lilies 
in leaf, funflowers, wal!fiowers, 

NOURISHMENT ¢f Plants, See 

A moft “ufeful dif- 


Foon. 

NURSERY. 
eri& of gardening, appropriated for 
the raiGng andnurfingall forts of trees, 
threbs, and herbaceous plants, toa 
proper growth, for fupplying and re- 
crudting the different gardens, orchards, 
plantations, &c, 

In the Nurfery-garden are raifed all 
the different forts of fruit-trees, and 
fruétiferous fhrubs, by the methods 
‘dire€ted for each fort under their pro- 
per genera, nurfing and training them 
up toa proper fize & growth for plant- 
ing in the garden or orchard, where 
they are finally to remain to produce 
their fruit. 

Likewife in the Nurfery is raifed the 
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vait train of foreft-trees, hardy orna- 
mental trees, and fhrubs in seals 
both deciduous and ever-greens of 
thofe kinds, and training them up toa 
proper fize for the purpofes for which 
they are defigned in the plantations 
and pleafure ground. , 

And in the Nurfery may alfo be 
raifed all the forts of hardy herbaceous 
plants, both fibrous rooted, bulbous, 
and tuberous-rooted kinds, for adorn. 
ing the pleafure-garden, medical 
ufe, &c, ’ 

All forts of the above kinds may be’ 
readily raifed together in the fam 
Nurfery in feparate compartments, 

A Nurfery thus furnifhed with the 
different forts of all kinds of tri 
fhrubs, and herbaceous plants, wi 
prove an inexhauftible fource of ac- 


commodation both for private a 


public ufe, 

The raifing or propagation of the. 
numerous kinds is performed by va- 
rious methods, as by feed, fuckers, 
layers, cuttings, flips, off-fets, part- 
ing the roots, grafting, budding; each 
of which methods as direéted under 
their proper heads ; and after being 
raifed by either of the above methods, & 
ftationedin Nurfery-rows, they are to 
remain until they have acquired a 
proper growth for their refpective ufes, 
then to betranfplanted into the garden, 
orchard, plantation, &c, where they 
are defigned finally to reniain, to effeét 
the feveral purpofes for which they 
are calculated, either for ufe, orna- 
ment, or variety ; obferving, that as 
a recruitof fome or other of the various 
forts will be required to be drawn off 
every year, to fupply the different 
gardens and plantations, a frefh fup- 
ply of young plants fhould alfo be 
raifed attordingly every year in the 
Nurfery, of moft of the various kinds, 
fo as to hove this diftri& always fully 
ftocked with all kinds in feveral dif- 
ferent degrees. of growth; fome in 
feed-beds, others tranfplanted in Nur- 
fery-rows ; fome one year, others two, 
three, or feveral years: all of which 
fhould be well attended to, both in 
private and public Nurferies, that there 
may be a fufficiency of plants of all 
forts for furnifhing every different de- 
partment of gardening as they thali be 
occafionally wanted, 16 
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In the public N urfery-gardens they 

ve alfo convenient n-houfes, 
gilafs-cafes, and ftoves, with their pro- 

“pet appendages, for raifing the tender 
€Xotics from the warmer parts of the 
world; thefe departments are always 
ftationed in the warmeft and moft fun- 
Ny fituation, having their front dire@ly 
facing the fouth, to have all poffible 
‘bénefit from the fun’s influence; and 
each principal department having its 
different appendages as aforefaid, which 
are fmaller departments of frame- 
work, fafhed and glazed, either ad- 
joining to the main ones, or detached : 
etving as feminaries or nurferies for 
faifing and nurfing the various tender 
slants to a proper growth for furnifh- 
the other larger confervatories, 

Thus a Nurfery ground, furnifhing 
plants of different temperatures, will 
prove very valuable, and its various 
growths willafford the mott agreeable 
fource of variety at all feafons, which 
to many will appear as ornamental and 
défireable as the moft elegant pleafure- 
ground or flower-garden. 

With refpeé to the proper extent of 
dimenfions of a Nurfery, whether for 
private ufe, or for public fupply, it 
muft be according to the quantity of 
plants required, or thedemand for fale; 
if for private ufe, from a quarter or 
half an acre to five or fix may be pro- 
per, which muft be regulated accord- 

ing to the extent of garden-ground and 

plantations it is required to fupply 
with the various forts of plants; and 
if for a public Nurfery, not lefs than 
three or four acres of land will be 
Worth occupying as fuch, and from 
that to fifteen or twenty acres, or more, 
May be requifite, according to the 
@emand, though fome occupy forty or 
fifty acres in Nurfery-ground. 

In the neighbourhood of London, for 
fight or ten miles round, there area 
reat number of extenfive public Nur- 
leries, moft beautifully furnithed with 
a prodigious varicty of ali forts cf trees; 
fhrubs, and herbaceous plants, of 
@ifferent degrees of growth; for fupply- 
ing noblemen and gentlemen’s garden3 
and plantations, for fome hundreds of 
miles diftant at home and abroad; as 
alfo all forts of feeds. Moft of which 
Wurleries are alfo furnithed with ail 
proper green-houfes, glafs-cafes, oves, 
4. for the raifing ali kinds of curious 
tenGer exotics for public fupply. 

Vers 
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With regard to foil for a Nurfery; 
the natureand quality of thisy without 
all difpute, requires our particular 
attention. The Nurfery-men generally 
prefer a loamy foil of a moderately- 
light temperament, if poffible, fuch 
as in moft of the Nurfery-grounds 
around London: however, a Nurfery 
may be of any fat moderately light 
land, that is fifteen or eighteen inches 
depth of good working {taple, but if 
two or three {pades deep it will be the 
greater advantage ; and where there ig 
{cope of ground to chufe from, always 
prefer that where there is a good depth, 
and naturally rich or fat foil; for the 
foil of a Nurfery cannot be too goods 
notwithftanding what fome advance to 
the contrary ; for if foil prove poor 
and lean, the plants tfaifed thereon 
will be languid, weak, and ftuntyg 
and no remedy, how artful foever, 
willbe ableto rectify their conftitution, . 
efpecially all the tree+kinds : where- 
as thofe raifed ina good fat foil al- 
Ways affumea free zrowth, and advanicé 
with ftrength and vigour, Itis fidt 
abfolutely requifite, however, that the 
foil fhould be exceedingly rich, nor 
over caféfully manured, a medium bee 
tween the two extremes is beft. A 
good freth fat foil, fuch as any good 
pafture, which having the fward 
trenched tothe bottom, is excellent 
for the growth of trees 5; any good fat 
foil of corn-fields is alfo extremely 
proper; or any other good foil of thit 
nature of common garden-earth i¢ 
alfo very wel adapted for a Nurfery. 

A3 to fituation; if this be rathét 
fomewhat low it will be the better 
becaufe it is naturally warmer, and 
more out of the power of cutting anid 
boifterous winds than a higher firo# 
tion; though ifit happens where forié 
parts of the ground is high and fomé 
low, it may be an advantage, the het 
ter to fuit the nature of the different 
plants, It is alfo of fingular advantage 
to have a Nurfery ground full expofed 
to the fan and free air; and; if 
poffible, where there is the convenienheé 
Of having water for the oceafional 
watering of feedlings; and fome newly 
tranfplarited plants, : 

And as to a Nurfery for private ufé, 
with regard to its place of fituation; 
refpedting the other garden diftriéts; 
shat, where there is room, it — 
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be entirely detached, of may be fomé- 

‘what contiguous to the outer bound- 
aries of the fhrubbery plantations of 
the pleafure-ground, and fo contrived 
as to lead infenfibly into it by winding 

_ walks, fo as to appsar part of the 
~ garden, 

A fence round the whole ground is 
neceffary : this may either be a hedge 
and ditch, ora paling; the former is 
the cheapeft, and in the end the moft 
durable; though in fome places where 
hares and rabbits abound, paling fences 
at firit are eligible, for preferving the 
Nurferies from the depredations of 
thofe animals, which often do great 
mifchief to the young plants, by bark- 
ing and cropping them: a good hedge- 
-and-ditch-fence, however,- may be 
made very effectual again{t the inroads 
of both men and brutes 5 and the moft 
eligible plant for this purpofe is the 
haw-thorn, 

The ground muft then be all re- 
gularly trenched one or two fpades 
deep, according as the natural depth 
of foil will admit, for by no means 
dig deeper than the natural good foil, 
‘let it be either one, one anda half, or 
two fpades deep. ° 

Then, having trenched the ground, 
proceed to divide it by walks into 
quarters, and other compartments 3 a 
principal walk fhould lead direétly 
through the middle of the ground, 
which may be from five to eight or ten 
feet wide, according asit fhall feem 
proper for ufe or ornament, having a 
broad border on each fide : another 
~walk fhould be carried all round next 
the outward boundary, four or five 
feet wide, leaving an eight or ten-feet 
border next the fence all the way; 
then may divide the internal part by 
crofs walks, fo asto form the whole 
into four, fix, or eight principal divi- 
fions, which are commonly called 
quarters, 

One or more of the divifions muft 
be allotted for a feminary, i. e. for the 
‘reception of ail forts of feeds, for 
Taifing feedling plants to furnifh the 
other parts therefore divide this femi- 
nary-ground into four-feet-wide beds, 
with foot-wide alleys at leaft between 
bed and bed: in thefe beds fhould be 
‘fowed feeds, &c. of all fuch trees, 
fhrubs, and herbaceous plants, as are 
taifed from feed; and which feeds 
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confit of the various forts of kern 
and ftones of fruit, to raife ftocks for 
grafting and budding; feeds of fore(t- 
trees, ornamental trees, fhrubs, &c¢, 
and feeds of numerous herbaceous 
perennials, both of the fibrous-rooted 
and bulbous-rooted tribe, The fowing 
feafon is both {pring and autumn, ac- 
cording to the nature of the different 
forts, which is fully illuftrated under 
their proper genera; and when the 
young tree and fhrub feedling-plants fo 
raifed, are one or two years old, they 
are to be planted out in Nurfery-rows 
into the other principal divifion ; but 
many kinds of herbaceous plants re- 
quire to be pricked out from the 
feed-beds, when but from two to 
three or four months old. On tlhe 
other hand, moft kinds of bulbous 
feedlings will not be fit for plant- 
ing out in lefs than one or two 
years, 

Another part of the Nurfery-ground 
fhould be allotted for ftools of various | 
trees and fhrubs, for the propagation 
by layers, by which vaft numbers of 
plants of different kinds are pro- 
pagated. Tliefe flools are ftrong plants 
of trees and fhrubs, planted in rows 
three or fourfeet diftant every way, 
and fuch of them as naturally rife 
with tall ftems are, after being plant- 
ed one year, to be headed down 
near the ground, to jforce out man 
lower fhoots conveniently fituated fi 
laying. 

The other principal divifions, there- 
fore, of the Nurfery-ground, is for the 
reception of the various forts of feed- 
ling-plants from the above feminary- 
quarters ; alfo for all others that are 
raifed from fuckers, layers, cuttings, 
&c. there to be planted in rows from 
one to two or three feet afunder, ac- 
cording to their natures: obferving to 
allow the tree and fhrub-kinds treble . 
the diftance of herbaceous perennials, 

Of the tree and fhrub-kinds fome are 
to be planted for ftocks to graft and 
bud the fele&t forts of fruit-trees upon, 
and other choice plants, which are 
ufually propagated by thofe methods ; 
others.are trained up entirely on their 
Own roots without budding and graft 
ing, as in moft foreft and other hardy 
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tree-kinds ; as alfo almoft all the forts ~ 


of fhrubs, 
Here 
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Here they are to remain to have two, 
three, orfeveral years growth, according 
as they fhall require for the feveral 
purpofes for which they are defigned 
in their future firuations in the garden, 
é&c. which is dire€ted in their refpec~ 
tive cultures. 

- With regard to the manner of per- 
forming the various methods of pro- 
pagation for raifingthe nOmerous Nur- 
fery-plants, it isfully exhibited under 
the following heads, in the courfe of 
this work: fowing feeds—layers— cut- 
tings — fuckers — flips — off -fets— parting 
roots —grafting — inoculation, And the 
forts that are ufually propagated by 
either of thofe methods are pointed 
out under their feveral refpective heads, 
with particular direétions of the feveral 
‘ways each method is performed on 
the different kinds, 
~The feafon for performing the works 
f fowing, planting, &c. is different in 
ifferent kinds, but autumn and {pring 
are the principal feafons. 
~ Some forts require to be fowed in 
autumn, others not till (pring, which 
is particularly explained for the va- 
rious forts undr the articles them- 
fevles: : ipo: 
An das to planting ortranfplanting, 
the principal feafon is from O&ober 
until March, or even until April for 
tender kinds, efpecially many of the 
ever-green tribe; but all hardy trees 
and fhrubs may be tranfplanted any 
time in winter, in open mild weather 
from Ogtober until March, as juft 
obferved ; and for the tender kinds of 
ever-greens, &c, early in autumn, or 
not till fettled weather in fpring, is the 
proper time to remove thefe forts, 

But as to hardy herbaceous fibrous- 
rooted plants, they may be tranf- 
planted aimoft any time in autumn or 
{pring ; even many forts in fummer, 
when planting them out from the 
feminary : obferving, however, autumn 
and fpring are the proper planting-fea- 
fons for older or larger plants ; and 
which are alfo the only proper feafons 
for dividing or flipping the roots of all 
thefe kinds of plants for increafe, 

» As for bulbous-rooted kinds, & all 
fuch tuberous roots whofe leaves decay 
jn fummer, the proper feafon for plant- 
jag or tranfplanting them is from May 
gr June until the beginning of Auguit, 
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when their flower-ftalks decay, which 
in fome forts happens early and fome 
Jate in the fummer; but as foonas it 
happens in the different forts, is the 
only proper time to remove all thofe 
kinds of plants when neceffary, as alfo 
to feparate their off-fers for increafe ; 
and which may either be planted a- 
gain dire@ly, or a: out of ground 
one, two, or feveral months, though 
itis proper to plant the principal part 
again in autumn, unlefs where any is 
to beretained for fale. : 

Sucecu perennials may be tranf- 
planted oft any time from March 
or April until Auguft or September, 
which is the beft feafon for removing 
thefe kinds ; and moft kinds of fuc- 
culent cuttings fucceed belt when 
planted in fummer, 

In the diftribution of all the various 
forts of plants jn the Nurfery, let each 
fort be feparate: the fruit-trees fhould 
generally occupy {paces by themfelves ; 
the foreft-trees, &c. fhould alfo be 
ftationed together; all the fhrub-kind 
fhould alfo be ranged in feparate com- 
partments ; allot alfo a place for her- 
baceous perennials; a warm place 
fhould likewife be allotted for the ten- 
der kinds, and inclofed with yew hedges, 
orareed hedge, &c, in which com- 
partments you may ftation all fuch 
plants that area little tender whilft 
young, and require occafional fhelter 
from froft, yet arenot fo tender as to 
require to be houfed like green-houfe 
plants, &c, fo that in fuch compart- 
ments there may alfo be frames of 
various fizes, either to be covered oce 
cafionally with glafs-lights, or with 
matts, to contain fuch ef the choicer 
of the above tender kinds in pots, to _ 
be nurfed up a year or two, or longer, 
with cccafional fhelter, till hardened 
gradually to bear the open air fully. 

The arrangement of all the forts 
in the open grounds, muft always t¢ 
in lines or Nurfery-Rows, to ftand 
till it arrives at a proper growth 
for drawing off for the garden 
and plantations; placing the fruit- 
tree ftocks, &c. for grafting and 
budding upon, in rows two feet a- 
funder, if for dwarfs; but ftandards © 
two feet anda half, and a foot and 
half in the lines; though after 
being grafted and budded, they then 
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commencing fruit-trees, &e. that if 
they are to ftand to grow to any large 
fize, they fhould be allowed the width 
of a yard between the rows, Foreft- 
trees fhould alfo be placed in rows from 
two or three feet afunder, and half 
that diftance in the rows; varying 
the diftance both ways according to 
the time they are to ftand; the fhrub 
kind fhouid likewife be arranged in 
rows about two feet afunder, and fif- 
¢een oreighteen inches diftant in each 
fine; and as to herbaceous plants, they 
thould generally be difpoféd in four- 
feet-wide beds, in rows from fix to 
twelve or eighteen inches afunder, ac- 
cording to their nature of growth, 
2nd time they areto ftand. 

By the above arrangement of the 
various forts of hardy trees, fhrubs, 
and herbaceous plants, in rows at thofe 
fmall diftancesin the Nurfery, a pro- 
digious number of plants are contain- 

d within a narrow compafs, which is 
‘ficient room, as they are only to res 
main a fhort time; and that by being 
thus ftationed ina Jittle compafs, they 
are more readily kept under a proper 
regulation for the time they are to re- 
main in this department, 

But in the public Nurferies they 
often plant many kinds of feedling- 
trees and fhrubs in much clofer rows 
at firft planting out, than the diftances 
above preforibed, not only in order to 
hufband the ground to the beft ad- 
vantage, but by standing clofer, it en- 
courages the flem to fhoot moredire&ly 
vpward, and prevents their expanding 
themfelyes much any where but at top, 
as for inftance, many forts of ever- 
greens that are but of flow growth 
the firft year cr two, fuch as the pine- 
trees, firs, and feveral others ; which 
the Nurfery-gardeners often prick out 
from the feminary, firft into four-feet- 
wide beds, in rows, length-ways, fix 
inches afunder; and after having one 
or two years growth here, tranfplant 
them jn rows 4 foot afunder; andin 
a year or two after givethem another 
and final tranfpjantation in the Nur- 
fery, in rows two ar three feet afunder, 
as obferved above ; and by thefe dif- 
ferent tran{plantings, it will encourage 
the roots to branch ovt into many 
horizontal fibres, and prepare them 
better for final tranfplantation, which 
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isthe more particularly neeeffary in 
feveraj of the pine and fir kinds, and 
feveral other ever-greens, as is more 
fully exhibited under their proper 
genera, 

With refpeét to the different methods 
of planting the various forts of Nur- 
fery-plants, after being raifed either by 
feed, layers, cuttings, &c. it is per- 
formed in feveral ways to different 
forts ; fome are pricked out by dibble, 
others are put in by the fpade, cither 
by trenches, flitting-in, trenching, or 
holing ; and fome are érilled in by a 
{pade or hoe. 

As to moft of the tree and fhrub- 
kind, fometimes the young feedling~ 
trees and fhrubs are pricked out from 
the feminary by dibble; fometimes 
they are put in by the fpade in the fol- 
lowing methods: firft, having feta 
line to plant by, ftrike the fpade in 
the ground withits back clofeto: 
line, and give another itroke at right 
angles with it; then fet a plant into 
the crevice made at the fecond flroke, 
bring it clofe up into the firft made 
crevice even with the line, and prefs 
the mould clofe to it with the foor; 
then proceed to plant another in the 
fame way, and fo proceed till allis 
planted. A fecond method is for 
plants with rather larger roots: ftrike 
the fpade down with its back clofe to 
theline, as aforefaid, and then witha 
fpade cut out a narrow trench, clofe 
along the line, as praétifedin planting 
box -edgings, making the fide next the 
line perfedtly upright; then placing 
the plants upright againft the back of 
the trench clofe to the line, at the 
proper diftances, before mentioned ; 
and as you goon, trim in the earth 
upon their roots: and when one row ig 
thus planted, tread the earth gently 
all along clofe to the plants; and then 
proceed to plant another row, A 
fecond method of planting-out fmall 
tree and fhrub plants is, ‘having fer the 
line as aboye, then turning the fpade 
edgeways to the line, caftout the earth 
of that fpit, then a perfon being ready 
with plants, fet one in the cavity clofe 
to the line, and direétiy taking an- 
other fuch fpit, turn the earthinupon 
the roots of the pliant, and then pla- 
cing another plant into the fecond cut, 
cover its roots with the earth of a third 

fpit, 
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fpit, and fo on to the end: but fome- 
times, when the roots are any thing 
larger, holes are made along by the 
line wide enough to receive the roots 
freely every way; fo covering them in, 
as above, as you go on: obferving al- 
ways to prefs the earth gently with the 
foot clofe to the roots, and clofe about 
the ftems, to fettle the plants firmly 
jn their proper pofition, 

Herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants 
arc, for the moft part, planted witha 
dibble, except when the roots are 
largér and fpreading, or fuch as are 
removed with balls of earth; then 
they are more commonly planted by 
holeing them in with a garden trowel, 
or fmall fpade. 

* s and tuberous-rooted plants, 
uch as lilies, tulips, anemonies, ra- 
nunculas, é&c, are very commonly 
anted with a dibble, but many forts 
alfo be drilled in with a hoe, 
hefe forts are alfo fometimes planted 
follows: rake or trim the earth 
off the top of the beds from about 
three to four or fiyeinches deep, into 
the alleys, then place the roots in rows 
upon the furface, and immediately 
cover them with the earth which was 
drawn ee into the alleys for that pur- 
# ing it evenly over every 
part, fo as to bury all the roots .an 
equal 


: But asso the tender kinds of exotic- 
! 


ts they require occafional fhelter 
whilit young, many of them fhould 
be potted, in order for moving to a 
warm fituation in winter, or fome in- 
to frames, &c. to have occafional fhel- 
ter from froft, by glafies or mats, as 
they fhal] require; hardening them, 
however, by degrees, to bear the open 
air fully in the Nurfery they earround, 
And the moft tender kinds, that re- 
quire the aid of a green-houfe and 
itoye, muft all be potted, and placed 
among the refpe¢tive plants of thofe 
confervatories, 
With refpeé& to the management of 
the various hardy Nurfery-plants ; 
Thofe defigned as ftocks for fruit- 
trees fhould have their ftems gene- 
rally cleared from Jateral fhoots, fo as 
to form a (clean ftraight ftem, but 
neyer to fhorten the leading fhoot, 
unilefs it be decayed, or become very 
grooked, in which cafe it may he pror 
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per to cut it down low in fpring, ang 
it will fhoot out again; training the 
main fhoet for a ftem, with its top 
entire for the prefent, till grafted or 
budded; and as to the gratting and 
budding them, that work is full diretted 
under thefe articles, and their general 
method of training, whether fordwarfs 
or ftandards, is aifo particularly eX 
hibited under thofe two heads, and in 
the refpetive genera of the various 
forts, 

Foreft-trees fhould alfo be encouraged 
to form ftraight clean ftems, by oce 
cafional trimming off the largeft lateral 
branches, which will alfo promote the 
leading top-fhoot in afpiring farther in 
height; always fuffering that part of 
each tree to fhoot at full length, that 
is not to top it, unlefs, however, 
where the ftem divides,into forks, to 
trim off the weakeft, and leave the 
ftraighteft and ftrongeft fhootor branch, ~ 
to fhoot out at its proper length to 
form the top, as above, — 

The different forts of fthrubs may 
either be fuffered to branch out in their 
own natural way, except juft regula- 
ting very irfegular growths ; or fome 
may be trained with fingle clean ftems, 
from about a foot to two or three high, 
according as you fhall think proper 
with refpe& to the forts or purpofes 
for which you defign them in the 
fhrubbery ; but many fhrubs appear 
‘the moft agreeable when permitted to 
fhoot out laterally ali the way, fo as 
be branchy or feathered tothe botto 

All the fruit-trees, as foon as cated 
or budded, fhould haye all their 
different varieties numbered by pla- 
cing large flat-fided {ticks at the ends of 
the rows, for which purpofe many of 

‘the London Nurfery-men ufe the {pokes 
of old coach-wheels, or any thing 
about that fize of any durable wood, 
painting or marking the numbers 
thereon, 1, 2, 3, &c. to different fticks, 
entering the numbers in the Nurfery- 
book, with the name of the varieties 
to which the number-fticks are placed; 
whereby you can always readily have 
recourfe to the forts wanted, 

The fame method may be praétifed 
to any other trees, fhrubs, or herbaceous 
plants, efpecially the varieties of par- 
ticular forts, when they are numerous, 
fush as in many ef the flowery-tribe, 
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as avriculas, carnations, tulips, ane- 
monies, ranunculas, and the like, 

With refpe& to watering the Nur- 
fery-plants ; this may be very requifite 
in dry hot weather in fpring and fum- 
mer, to feecd-beds and tender feedling- 
plants, while young, and when firft 
planted out till they have taken good 
root; alfo occafionally’ to new-layed 
Sayers, and newly-planted cuttings, in 
dry warm weather; but as to hardy 
trees and fhrubs of all forts, if planted 
out at the proper time, that is, not too 
fate in fpring, no great regard need be 
paid to watering, for they will gene- 
rally fucceed very well without any: 
indeed where there is but a few, you 
may if you pleafe water them a little, 
if it proves a very dry fpring in April 
and May ; but where there are great 
plantations, it would he an almoft in- 
fupportable fatigue, and great expence ; 
asin many public Nurferies, where 
they each winter or {pring plant out 
fifty or fixty thoufand trees and fhrubs, 
and in fome double thofe numbers, . 

Every winter or fpring, the ground 
between the rows of allforts of tranf- 
planted plants in the open Nurfery- 
quarters muft be digged ; this is par- 
ticulaly weceffary to al} the tree and 
fhrob-kind that ftand wide enough in 
rows to admit the fpade between; 
which work is by the Nurfery-men 
called turning-in; the moft general 
feafon for which is any time from 
OA@ober or November until March, but 
the fooner it isdone the more advanta- 
geous it will provetothe plants, The 
fround is to be digged but one fpade 
deep, proceeding row by row, turning 
the top of each fpit clean to the bottom, 
that all weeds on the top may be 
buried a proper depth to rot: this 
work of turning-in is a moft necef- 
fary annual operation, both, to deftroy 
weeds, and to increafe the growth of 
the young Nurfery-plants. 

In fummer be remarkably attentive 
tokeep all forts clean from weeds ; the 
feedlings growing clofein the feminary- 
beds muft be hand-weeded, except the 
plants of all forts that grow in rows 
wide enough to introduce an hoe : this 
will prove not only the moft expe- 
ditious method of deftroying weeds, 
but by loofening the top of the foil, it 
will prove good culture in promoting 
she growth of all kinds of plants: ale 
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ways perform this work of hoeing in 
dry weather, in due time before the 
weeds grow large, ai.d you may foon 
go over a large {pace of ground, either 
witha large drawing-hoe, or with a 
fcuffiing hoe, as you fhall find the 
moft convenient, > 
According as any quarter or com- 
partment of the Nurfery-ground is 
cleared from plants, others muft be 
fubftituted in their room from the 
feminary ; but the ground fhould 
previoufly be trenched and lie fome 
time fallow, to recruit or recover its 
former vigour; giving it alfo the ad- 
dition of manure, if it fhall feem pro-~ 
per ; and after being trenched in ridges, 
and haying the repofe only of one 
winter, orfummer, or a year at moft, 
it will fufficiently recover its vegeta- 
tive force, and may be planted afrefh, 
It will be of advantage to pl 
ground with plants of a different} 
from thofe which occupied it before, 
The tender or exotic plants of all 
kinds that require fhelter only from 
froft, whilft young, as we formerly 
mentioned, and by degrees become 
hardy enough to live in the open air, 
fhould, fuch of them as are feédlings 
inthe open grounds, have the beds 
arched over with hoops, or rods, at 
the approach of winter, in order to be 
theltered with mats in fevere weather 5 
and thofe which are in pots, either 
feedlings or tranfplanted plants, fhould 
be removed in Odtober in their pots tq 
awarm funny fituation, fheltered with 
hedges, &c. placing fome clofe under 
the fences facing the fun, where they 
may have occafional covering of mats in 
frofty weather 5; others that are more 
tender may be placed in frames, to 
have occafional covering either of glafs- 
Jights ormats, &c, from froft ; obferv, 
ing of all thofe forts here alluded to, 
that they are gradually to be hardened 
to the open ground, and need only be 
covered in frofty weather; at all other 
times let tkem remain fully expof- 
ed, and by degrees, asthey acquire 
age and {trength, inure them to bear 
the open air fully; fo as when they 
arrive at from two.or three to four or 
five years old, they may be turned out 
into the open ground, The forts re~ 
quiring this treatment are pointed out 
under thsir proper heads, 
NUT, 
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NUT. See Firaerr. 

Bladder Nut. See Bravper, 

Earth Nut. See ene. 

Pihyfic Nut. This plant ws 
ideally in the Weft-India iflands, 
where the feeds are ufed as phyfic ; 
it rifes with a ftalk to the height of 12 
or 14 feet, 

Piftachio Nut, See Piftachio. 

Malabar Nut. See MAaraspar, 

Wall Nut. See Warnut, 

NUTMEG, [Nux Mofchara.], The 
kernel of aroundifh nut which grows 
in the Eaft-Indies. The outfide cover- 
ing of this fruit is foft and fiefhy, like 
thee of a walnut, and {fpontaneoufly 
opens when the nut grows ripe ; im- 
mediately under this lies the mace, 
which forms a kind of reticular cover- 
ing; through the fiffures whereof ap- 

‘ hard woody fhell that includes 
tmeg. Thefe kernels have long 
made ufe of both for medicinal 
Culinary purpofes, and defervedly 
d upon as a warm agreeable 
atic, They are fuppofed likewife 
to have an aftringent virtue; and are 


e in that intentionin diarrheas . 


dyfenteries. Their aftringency is 
faid to be increafed by torrefaétion, but 
this does not appear to the tafte: this 
treatment certainly deprives the fpice 
‘of fome of its finer oi], and thetefore 
renders it lefs efficacious to any good 


purpofe; and if we may reafon from 


anal » probably abates of its aftrin- 
gency. Nutmegs diftilled with water, 
afford a large quantity of effential oil, 
refembling in flavour the {pice itfelf ; 
after the diftillation, an infipid febace- 
ous matteris found fwimming on the 
water ; the decoétion, infpiffated, gives 
an extra of anundtuous, very lightly 
bitterifh tafte and with little orno af- 
tringency. Reétified fpirit extraéts 
the whole virtue of nutmegs by in- 
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fufion, and elevates very little of it 
in diftillation: hence the fpirituous 
extraét poffefles the fiavour of the 
{pice in an eminent degree, 

Nutmegs yield to the prefs (heated) 
a confiderable quantity of ‘limpid yel- 
low oil, which in cooling concietes in-= 
to a febaceous confiftence. In the 
fhops we meet with three forts of 
untuous fubftances, called oilof mace, 
though really expreffed from the nut- 
meg. The beftis brought from the 
Eaft-Indies, in ftone jars; this is of a 
thick confiftence, of the colour of 
mace, and an agreeable fragrant fmelf: 
the fecond fort, which is paler coloured 
and much inferior in quality, comes 
from Holland in folid maffes, gene- 
rally flat and of a fquare figure: the 
third, whichis the worft of all, and 
ufually called common oilof mace, is 
an artificial compofition of ferum, palm 
oil, and the like, flavoured with a lit- 
tle genuine oil of the nutmeg. Thefe ~ 
oils yield all that part in which their 
aromatic flavour retides, in diftillation, 
to water, and to pure fpirit by in- 


fufion : the diftilled liquor and fpiritu- 


ous tin@ture nearly refemble in quality 
thofe prepared immediately from the 
nutmeg, The officinal preparations 
of nutmegs are, a fpirituous water, 
effential oil, and the nutmegs in fub- 
flance roafted. The nutmeg itfelf is 
ufed in the compound horferadith water, 
compound fpirit of lavender, cordial 
confe@ion, cardialgic troches, and 
fyrup of buckthorn; its effential oil, 
in the volatile aromatic fpirit, and the 
expreffed oilin mithridate and theriaca, 
ftomachic and cephalic plafters and 
cephalic balfam, lps 2 

NUX VOMICA,. This is the 
poifonous feed of a plant growing ia 
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sAK, [Quertus.] Botanifts and 

norferymen reckon a great num- 

ber of fpecies ; but as we write chiefly 

for the ufe of the farmer, we fhall 

éonfine ourfelves to the cultivation of 
the fovereign of the woods. 

The oak is a lafge tree witha rough 
bark, fpreading branches, and large 
leaves, deeply waved at the edges: 
the flowers are inconfiderable; they 
ate a kind of bfown tlireads ;: the fruit 
is the acorn, ftanding in acup, and 
growing in fome trees on a longer, and 
in others on afhorter foot-ftalk ; from 
which difference fome have diftinguifh- 
ed two kinds of oak, Others have, 
in the fame manneéf, divided the oak 
into two Kinds, one of which rifes 
more in height, and the other, which 
they call the wild oak, fpreads more 
into branches, But thefe are acciderita, 
varieties, not difttiné&t kinds, 

The oak will grow in almoft any 
foil: this we fecin fat, as we find oaks 
on all kinds of land, We fee it on 
clayey, fandy, and ftony ground: but 
thofe who have made ftriét obfervations 
declare, that -in the clayey foils it ob- 
tains moft firmnels, but in thefe the 
growth is flow, The beft earth for 
oak, where there is Ghoice, is a rich 
loam. This-is afcundand commonly 
a deep foil. Too much wet is an 
enemy to the oak, fo that it fhould be 
guarded againft; and "tis principally 
forthis reafon that it grows beft on 
fomewhat rifing grounds, for they 
are naturally more dry than the abfo- 
lute flatson which the wet lodges and 
remains, 

When the ground is too moift, the 
oak puts out moft branches, and the 
trunk is defrauded of its due nourifh- 
ment; in very dry and expofed places 
it grows low and ftubbed. 

Fhe timber in too moit ground is 


fer that of raifing the oak 
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fofter, and in thefe hilly and barréti 
places itis harder than its ufual quali- 
ty, but "tis there of an uneven grain, 


‘and lefs ufeful, 


The oak is propagated three way: 
firft, from feéd, or the acorn ; fecon, 
by raifing in a nurfery, and then er: 
planting 5 and, thridly, by taking 


g u 
young fets out of the woods, wh 
they have rifen from the fallen acorns, 
and are ufvally plentiful enough, — 

Of thefe methods we altogether pre- 

ae the 
acorn, in the place where it is to grow, 
The oaks from the nurfery are com- 
monly twice tranfplanted to come to 
their ftanding place, and this gives 
them two checks greater or léfs ; and 
‘difpofes them twice to an unevenn 
in the growth: as to the fets taken 
out of woods, they are the worft way 
of all, Idlenefs or frugality may tempt 
thofe who will not raife, or purchafe 
the young fets out of a nurfery, to do 
this, bot thefe wild ones, having been 
raifed under too much fhade, are ufual- 
ly very ill thaped; and as they are 
planted out into more expofed places, 
they commonly get an ill growth. 
Of raifing Oaks by Tran|p!antation, 

If any one in fpite of  thefe dif= 
advantages will plant the wild fets, the 
method he is to take is to cut them off 
clofe to the ground, with a fharpknife, 
and by a flanting ftroke, as foon as they 
are planted, ‘his gives the root time 
to recover fome ftrength, and as it 
affords a new fhoot, that is often bet- 
ter than the original plant. But ir 
this cafe the difadvantage is plain, for 
itis evident that it would be better 

this 
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this fhoot rofe from the Toot than 
from a ftump. sw oe 

Thofe who raife oaks in a nurfery 
‘for tranfplantation mutt obfervea dif- 
ferent method from what is to be fol- 
‘lowed by fuch asfow them where they 
are to ftand. 


‘thus, L the acorns be fhook, as foo 
as fully ripe, from a {tout branch of a 
“wel ng oak, and immediately 


fown in the nurfery, for the air withers 
them ew ne ¢ 
' They are to be fet in lines, at two 
funder, and about two inches 
inthe ground, They 
oot the fucceeding fpring, and 
duld be fuffer’d to ftand till that 
vemonth: then they are to 


ifery, and fet at eighteen inches 
rows three feet afunder, 
Phey are to be watered a little when 
t tranfplantec ‘but is mutt be care- 
ne, for too much water’ is apt 
he oak, efpecially when young, 
bak is a particular tree, and re- 
s will as deferves, a particular 
‘management, ‘In many lit- 
. hy ats is to be differ- 
‘that obfer in the raifin 
eralit Wor tee’ and it id toa 
to thefe, that fo many 
€ loft more than ofotecr 


2es thus tranfplanted 


alfo ood to dig between the rows: for 


th breaking the foil, affords them 
ag pply of sburithitent, and at 
the fa me it cuts off the ftrageling 


or far-fpreading roots, which will make 


the young fear their next. tranf- 
plantation the beter. ¥ Ne re 

During the time they ftand in thefe 
beds they are to be regulated in their 
growth, butin this only a ae is to 
be done, They who cut off the head 
deftroy the tree, for if there be not a 
leading fhoot to condu& the top, the 
whole will perith, Neither are many 
of the fide branches to be taken off, 
but only fuch as tend to too much 
fpreading. The planter istoremember 
‘that the trunk of the oak is to be his beft 
benefit; he muft therefore cut off fuch 
very fpreading branches, as would 


draw the fap away from it and ftarve 
Vou, Il, O 


They are to ror 


tranfplanted into another part of © 
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it: but it is prudent to leave a compe- 
tent number of the others, to draw up 
the fap. When an oak in this young 

ftate is tooclofe pruned, the head is 

always feen to grow over proportioned, 
and weighs down the tree, and fpoils 
_ its future progrefs. 

When the trees have ftood about 
four years; that is, when they are be- 
tween five and» fix years old from the 
fowing, they may beconveniently tranf- 
Planted. They are ar this time of a 
pretty fize and having been thus pruned 
thew well. It is dangerous to move 
them in the common way, when they 
are older, for the oak bears removing, 
when grown to a fize, worfe than any 
other tree, 

The time for tranfplanting them is 
juft before they begin to thoot ; and it 
is prudent to chufe a fhowery feafon : 

if no rain fall, they muft be gently 
watered, as before direéted, and ftaked - 
‘up to keep them ftrait. 
__ This is the method fo raifing oaks 
by tranfplantation; and when they 
‘are wanted for beauty and ornament, 
as for chumps in parks, and for wil- 
derneffes in large gardens, this is a 
‘very good way, ake they. may be 
had of a proper growth from the com- 
mon nurferies : or from the owner’s 
own ftock, raifed there for other pur- 
pofes, But when oaks are intended 
for timber; and ufe and value are 
‘more fludied than ornament ; °tis by 


from the acorn, in the laces where 
they are seals continue, | ©. 
Of raifing mm the 
: ee te oak is to be raifed imme- 
di the 
method, and different feafon, are to be 
ebferved for fowing, 
- Let the acorns be gathered when 
fullripe, from a thriving tree, and im- 
mediately fpread upon the floor of a dry 
fhady room; when they have lain a 
week, frequently turning them, let 
them be put up in large garden pots, 
with a quantity of dry fand, and laid 
by for the winter, 

Early in fpring let the ground be 
marked out where the plantation isto 
be made, and at the diflance of forty 
feet every way, Jet the holes be opened 
for receiving the feed, _Thefe are to be 
dug two fpit deep, andthe earth well 

broken 
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broken, four or five acrons ready topu t 
into each. and covered two inches\deep, 
and wien they kave fhot, ana acquired 
alittic growth, all the plants, except 
the one beft in each hole, are tobe 
taken up, and that fingle plantin each 
hole isto be nurfed up for fome years 
with due care. 

The head of thefe young trees is to 
be fuffered to grow, and none of the 
branches are to be cut away, except 
fuch as fpread out too wide, as in the 
nurfery ; and if. it happen that in fpice 
of the care in the choice of thofe fhoots 
which have been fuffered to ftand, any 
one be uneven ; the beft method is to 
cut it off at the ground, and wait for 
a new and better fhoot. 

A plantation of oak thus made, if 
the foil be tolerable, is a fortune for 
the fucceffor in the eftate ; but: it is 
not limited to that; men enter too 
late upon thefe ftudies, otherwife they 
might reap the benefit of their planta- 
tions themfelves. If a man would 
begin to plant at eight and twenty, and 
fheuld live to fee fixty-three, there is a 
fpace of five and thirty years, which 
is a time for raifing even an oak planta- 
tion, flow as that is in growth, to very 
confiderable value, though not to its 
full price, or nearly to thar. 

It is not eafy to give what can be 
called a middle calculation for the 
growth of the oak, it differs fo prodi- 
giouflyin refpe& of the foil, fituation, 
and other circumftances, We have 
feen oaks of thirty four years fourteen 
inches in diamater, 

An oak of this bignefs is but ad- 
vancing toward the proper time of 
felling, and towards its value ; but if 
the neceffities of the owner induce him 
to fell thefe, the price of the worft 
tree among them would pay for the 
labour and charge of the plantation, - 

If the young plants, when they rife 
in thefe fpots, appear almoft above 
the ground, or ftand too high with 
their roots, the beft methed is to lay 
upa parcel of fine earth againit the 
bottom of that which isthe moft thriv- 
ing fhoot, This happens fometimes 
from the acorns being not fet deep 
enough, and fometimes from the wea- 
ther: for after a froft the mould will rife, 
and bear up the young fhoot with it, 

Acoms are-not to be buried too 
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deep, efpecially in a moift foil, for they 
often rot: and, on the other hand, 
they mutt not be fet too fhallow : for 
itnotonly makes the thoot ftand too 
high; but frequently the field mice 
find ‘them out, and devour she heees 
of the plantation. 

The quantity of ground taken up 
by this plantation, at forty feet dif- 
tance, is not to be fu wafted : 
for though the oaks will, in their 
larger growth, require that diftance, 
they do not at firft, For many 
afhes may be raifed upon the vad 
between the oaks, for per 
to a great advantge. d 
all the thrubby or coppice wood kine 
may alfo be planted for a time, if the 
ground befit for it : or it may be grazed, 
and will lofe little of its value for p 
years, Nay, the planting the tr 
this diftance is the only way to preferve 
a value in the ground for 
pofes ; and when the foil is g 
will continue to yield fine paft 

Of the Ufes of the Oak. — 

No plantation whatfoeyer ex 
that of oak, when made in this 
ner: and to thofé who will fuffer 
to ftand a pro e equals it 
in value. P3y Binge oa. 
pie will all rife wis a t 
and upright ftem, an 
fpreading every way witha beautiful 
regularity, make, w i 


their large and fair leaves, a if 
appearance, Their fhade i 
to that of any tree whatfoever : 


cir 
very imperfections and exc 

the oak apples, oak cones, oak 
grapes, are beautiful; and air is 
perfumed and rendered healthy by 
blowing over them, 

_ Among the excrefcences of the oak, 
we oy not followed the common 
-cuftom of ranking the herb, called 
mifletoe; becaufe it is not an ex- 
crefcence, but a regular plant, rifing 
from its own feeds, but whofe place 
of growth is not the ground, but the 
bark of fome tree; and no trees afford 
it fo feldom as the oak, 

Its fruit, which a good and-well- 
grown oak bears annually in vaft a- 
bdundance, is an -excellent foed for 
Hogs. No fruit feeds them fo well, it 
gives their flefh alfo an excellent tafte. 
The flavour of the Weiphalia hams 


is 
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is QWing to thisfood. They are made 
from wild {wine that livein the forefts ; 
and it would, doubtlefs, be an im- 
pry of our hogs flefh intended 
for that fervice, if the creature were 
fed with acorns; which can only be 
Ne to advantage by letting them run 
about, 


they give a flavour to the fiefh 
of fuch hogs as ’ 
ance, 


eat them in abund- 
not to be queftioned ; for our 
p whoare nor accuftom- 
; taite in bacon, always feed 
fome time with peafe after 
corns, to take off the flavour, 
effe& of food on creatures in 
atafte to their fieth, is not to 
foubted, The Heath-Cock of Ger- 
ny is not eatable in autumn, except 
e peafants, becaufe its fiefh taftes 
of the Juniper berries he 
eafon; and as to the effect 
food on hogs, an initance 
in the Phifophical Tranfa@tions 
very bones of a pig being tinged 
its eating madder root ata 


ily 
that 


wy 
-« 2 


is the creature that eats 
corns moit freely and naturally, and 
beft fed with them; but whax na- 
has meant as food to one animal, 
jay, by proper management, or in 
made food to others; all 
‘them among other food, and 
ing fattens them more, They 
alfo been given to oxen, and other 
Cattle, among their dry food; and we 
r before the cultivation of land 
wa well known, th 
the food of mankind, 
Their effe& in fattening the hog is 
fupported by fufficient experience. A 
peck of acorns a day, with alittle 
bran, will, itis affirmed, upon good 
authority, make a healthy hog encreafe 
a pound each day in his weight, for 
fifty or fixty days together, 
€ bark of the Oak ferves the tan- 
ner, and fetches a large price; the 
dyers alfo ufe it: and it has been 
difcovered fome years fince, that the 
young branches of the-oak cut and 
ground to pieces in a mill, anfwer all 
the purpofes of the bark, and that in 
aS great perfection on thefe occafions, 
¢ have mentioned faw-duft among 


ey were, in part, 
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the articles ufeful as manures; and 
experience fhews thatnone is foexcel- 
lent for that purpofeas the duit of the 
oak: this is natural enough, becaufe 
the oak is the moft rm and folid of all 
ourtimber. Thofe who have tryed the 
experiment fay alfo, that of the kinds 
of wood afhes ufed in dreffing of land, 
the oak claims greatly preference, 

All thefe however are but, as it 
were, accidental articles of value in 
the oak, its great worth is in the tim- 
ber, which in folidity, ftrength, and 
foundnefs, exceeds all our other kinds, 
and is therefore the moft fit for great 
andlafting ufes. Ofail kinds of wood 
yet known in this part of the globe, 
the oak is in its fervice the moft uni- 
verfal. 

Befide its prodigious ufe inour thip- 
ping, itis called for, on a thoufand 
occafions, in buildings, and for in- 
ftruments. It refifis the injuries of - 
weather more than any other wood, 
which is not a wonder; for even the 
fire takes effe& uponit much flower 
than on any otlter timber whatfoever: 
andfome of itis fo hard that the beft 
tools will fcarce work upon it. 

In water-works, where the timber 
is expofed both to the air and the 
water, no wood ftands like the oak : 
and no wood is equal to it inthe fup- 
port of burthens, The ebony and 
fome other foreign woods, when they 
are very hard and firm, cut as dif- 
ficultly as oak, but if they are tryed in 
the fupporting of burthens, they ftart 
and fy under half the weight that a 


piece of oak of the fame fize will fup- 
port with perfeét irety. 


Even the defeéts, as they naturally 
appear of oak, ferve to give it ftrength 
for certain particular purpofes, Thus 
it is not unufual for an oak trunk to’ 
grow a little twifted: this may be dif- 
covered through the bark as it is ftand= 
ing, but is very vifible when the tree is 
felled and ftripp’d: the trunk of fuch 
an oakis ufeful beyond any other, for 
the fupporting vaft weights. Where 
pofts and columns are required for 
fuch a purpofe, nothing equals it, 

In buildings, the ftraiteft, fineft, and 
eveneft growing pieces of oak are 
ufually wanted, and they bring their 
price accordingly ; but for engines, 
wherea vat ftrength is required, the 
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body of one of thofe ftubbed, and rough 
grained oaks, which are not fit for 
other purpofes, and which are fo hard 
that a tool will fcarce pierce them, is 
fuperior to any thing, 

There is no oak, while found, that 
is not fitted forfome purpofe, Thofe 
parts which will not do for greater ufes 
make pales, polts, coopers ware, and 
Jaths; all which bring their price to 
the owner: even the leaft pieces are 
worked into the pins and pegs ufed in 
tyling, and that way are of value, 

Oaks that grow crooked, and firm 
withal, make what they call knee tim- 
ber for thipping, The knottieft and 
rougheft peices are fit for piles in 
water-works; and mill wheels, and 
{pokes for other wheels, are made from 
the proper pieces. 

Befide allthe ufes of the oak in its 
various conditions, coufidered as a 
timber tree, we are yet to confider it 
as a part of the coppice wood planta- 
tion ; and no kind is there more valu- 
able. The oak maintains its character 
in every condition, and is every where 
of value, ; 

When the oak is fown among the 
coppice wood, to be felled with it at 
twelve or fourteen years growth, it 
yields excellent poles for hoops, Tis 
ufual to make thefe of afh, and fome 
take hazel; but the preference is due 
to the ocak hoop beyond all degree of 
comparifon : the ath does not exceed 
the hazel for hoops half fo muchas 

_oak exceeds the afh. An oak hoop 
will laft out feven of any other timber. 

The {maller kinds of poles ferve as 
ftaves, and the Jeaft make our walkiag 
flicks, The root of the oak, where 
it is knotty and firm, has alfo great 
beauty when ufed by the turner or 
inlayer, 

Thus we fee that this ferviceable 
and univerfally ufeful tree fupplies us 
with materials of all kinds, as timber, 
from the ribs of a man of war to a 
walking ftaff, and from the main beam 
of a houfe to the pegs in the tiling; 
not the leaft particle of it but is ufeful, 
Even fuch asis fit for nothing elfe in 
the coppice oak is good for firing ; 
whether fplit into billets from the 
larger pieces, or cut into faggots, it 
excels other wood, ‘fhe charcoal that 
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is made of the oak is better than any 
other, 
Of the Growth of Oak Trees, 

The growth of the oak isnot only — 
vary different on various foils ; put it 
has been found by nice obfervation, 
very exceedingly at different periods 
on the fame place, For inftance, an © 
oak has been obferved to grow very | 
freely and very well for twenty fuc- 


ceflive years: at the end of this time 


it has come to a ftop, and has for ten — 
or adozen years made little prc y 
From this time it has begun to grow 


again, and has continued in its ufual ” 
way increafing vifibly in height and 
thicknefs. u 
This, though feeming to arife from 

fome hidden caufein the bg elf, is | 
really owing to thefoil, 'T 
ing planted in a good earth, fpreads 
out its roots, and flourifhes extre: 
well, fo longas they remain with 
compafs of that coat or layer 0! 
ground ; but when they have pierce 
through that, and got into fome other 
ftarving and poor earth, they 


e 
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little nourifhment, and the tree eat J 
toa ftand. It would continue fo r 


along, were it not that the fame roots — 
pufhing deeper and farther, find good — 
foil again. Thus inthe prefent in-_ 
ftance, the good foil holds the roots © 
twenty years, and affording fufficient » 
nourifhment, the tree all 
grows freely, At the end ofthat time 
they penetrate into fome unfavourable | 
layer; there they are kept twelve 
all which time the tree barely lives, 
and hardly grows at all; till atthe end 
of this period the roots piercing into 
another bed of good matter, fupply 
the tree as at firft, and it then grows 
and increafes again as it did from the 
beginning. | 

It has been obferved already, that 
the oak will grow in any foil, though 
it thrives differently according to the 
nature of that earth: but the difference 
that is made by foils in the fpeedynefs 
or flownefs of the oak isnot all: for 
Sd grain of the wood is affected 

y it, 
On barren heaths, where the bottom 
is ftony, the oak is ill-grained and 
coarfe: the grain of that oak which 
has been raifed in fandy foils, is 
fmoother 


nly 
inthe 
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fmoother and evener than any: but 
that which has been fed by a good frm 
loam, inclining to clayey, is the right 
fubftantial and true grained timber. 
Though the oak will grow any where, 
it will be ‘in its growth by the 
i fition of a bedof unfavourable 
matter in its way: it will therefore 
be worth the planter’s while to bore the 
earth with an auger where an oak 
plantation is defigned to be raifed : and 
is plese may know to what a 
and value oaks will grow 
foil favours them, not only 
sa condician, but depth, we fhall give 
him an account of what bignefs fome 
have arifen to in England, as fupported 
queftionable authority. 
Mn Workfop Park the Duke of Nor- 
fork had an oak which fpread almoft 
inet thootinad fquare yards, Neara 
fand horfe might ftand under the 
of it: Plot, in his Oxford- 
tells us of an oak at Clifton, that 
eighty-one feet from bough end 
ough end, and fhaded 560 fquare 
of ground. *T was computed five 
and twenty hundred men might ftand 
thelrered under it. The famous Robur 
Britanicum in Lord Norrey’s park at 
Ricot, was computed to be ableto 
thelter between four and five thoufand 
men. sat Bat) 

The_ ‘mainmatt of the old Royal 
Sov was ninety-nine feet long, 

a yard thick, all of one piece 
of oak; and fome ‘of the beams of 
that thip were made from another oak 
near five feet thick, and were forty 
feet in length, 

What muft be the value of thefe 
trees is very evident; and there is no 
reafon why any man who will take the 
pains in raifing his oaks from the 
acorn upen the fpot with due care, and 
fee that the foil be perfe@ly fit for the 
growth, may not leave an inheritance 
of fuch to his pofterity. 

The oak requires lefs lopping than 
any other tree, whether it be intended 
for beauty, or for ufe. Nature rarely 
over-proportions the branches to the 
trunk; and they fpread with great 
beauty, and grow in value with it, 


Of the Felling of the Oak. 
If it be true that an oak continues 


growing a hundred years, certainly 
"gis beft not to fell that tree till after 
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the full period of thegrowth, when it 
can conveniently be fuffered to ftand fo 
long; but with a view of advantage, 
it is idle to think of its {tanding any 
longer: for certainly it can never be 
better than when at a full maturity. 
This then is, in general, the beft 
time of felling, but no particular period 
can be limited for each tree; for of 
thofe raifed from acorns of the fame 
foil, fome will thrive betterthan others, 
More things enter into the confider- 
ation in the article of felling the oak 
than any other timber; asthe fepara- 
ting of the bark for the tanners, and 
the like, The beft feafon is in April, 
which favours the feparation of the 
bark ; it then rifing freely and eafily, 
At this feafon the trees being mark- 
ed out that areto be felled, the firft 
thing to be doneis to cut off fuch arms 
asmay damage the trunk in the fail. 
The manner of doing this is, by begin- 
ning below cifofe to the trunk: when ~™ 
they have thus cut the arm about a 
fixth part through, they begin at the 
top near the trunk alfo, and when they 
come near meeting the other cutting, 
the arm falls off without fplitting. 
When the branches that may be 
hurtful in the fall are thus removed, 
they are to go to work upon the trunk, 
cutting it down as near as poffibie to 
the ground, becaufe the length of the 
timber is a very great article in its value 
befide the adding to its quantity, 
When the oak is down, its trunk is 
to be ftripped of the bark, which will 
come off freely at this feafon, becaufe 
the fap is full and flowing ; as the bark 
is taken off, fet it up in fuch a man- 
ner as it may dry beft.. After this take 
off the bark from the branches that 
were left on, and fet up in like man- 
ner: when this is done, let the bran- 
ches be cut off, _and then cut it into 
lengths for fale. 


Of the feafoning Oak, and judging of she 
Timber. 

The wood being thus felled and cut, 
the next confiderationis the feafoning 
of it, whichis done feveral ways ; but 
allof them require time, Green oak 
is fit for very few purpofés; and a 
great deal of its value in many cafes 
depends upon the feafoning. 

The plaineft and moit familiar me- 
thodis to truft to time only, taking 

care 
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care to prevent accidents in the mean 
while, Vhus Jet the timber, cut as 
betore directed, be laid up till dry ina 
careful manner. Let it be taken off 
the ground at a dry tinie, and laid up 
In an airy place, but out of the reach 
of the fun, and defended from the 
winds, both whichcrack it in drying. 
Let blocks be put between the feveral 
pieces, to give paflage to the air. 
If this be omitted, they grow moift 
and mouldy, or breed toaditools. In 
this manner time wilh take a proper 
effeét, the timber will firink gradually 
and regularly, and being thus feafoned, 
it will fland when it is employed in 
building, or on other occafions, 

Another way of feafoning oak tim- 
ber is by burying it for fome time un- 
der ground: but this muft be done in 
a dry foil, otherwife it will require 
more feafoning when it comes out 
than it did when it. was put in, 

The bef method of all for many 
purpofes, and particularly thofe which 
require the beft feafoned. timber, is 
thar we learned of the Venetians, 
wh.ch is called the water feafoning. 
This is done by finking the timber un- 
der water ; and no way is fo good to 
prevent its fplitting. The Venetians 
keep thetimber for their fea fervice two 
or three years under water before they 
ufe it, and then it ftands firmly. 

The water feafoning is commonly. 
done in England in this: manner, 
When the oak is cutinto boards, or 
pieces, they Gnk it under river water 
for fourteen or fifteen days, Then 
they take it out, and lay it up care- 
fully to ary in a cool airy place, as 
directed in piling up the freth timber ; 
preferving it. from winds and fun, but 
leaving the air free paffage among’ it, 

Oak that is cleft is not fo aptto 
fplit and crack as fuch as isentire: and 
round pieces are always more ready to 
crack than fuch as arefquared, Thefe 
are ftanding rules, and. the workman 
it to condu& himfelf in his choice ac- 
cordingly : pieces that arebored through 
feldom fplit. In general, the more the 
oak is in its natural condition, the 
more liable it isto fplit; and the more 
ithas been cut and wrought, the lefs. 

Burning the ends of pofts of oak 
that are to beletinto the ground, has 
been accounted an excellent method 
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to preferve them a long time; and 
fome have carried this praétice fo far, 
as toburn theends fo deep as to impair 
their ftrength, It is at prefent much 
difputed by thofe who pretend experi- 
ence on their fide, whether this prac- 
tice be of any ufe at all. If not, ‘tisa 
great deal of trouble thrown away, 

This burning naturally preferves 
that part of the poft from the worms 
by which it is fubje& to be gnawed 
under ground ; and the Dutch, to pre+ 
vent the fame accident under water, 
cover over their piles and thip bottoms 
with pitch and tar ; on which they 
fprinkle fea fand with powder of fea 
fhells among it, and flakes of iron, 
fuch as fly off in the hammering. 

In the choice of oak timber, the 
purchafer fhould examine the : 
and the grain ; the heavieft timber in 
this kind is always the beft for 
that require great ftrength and fou 
nefs, and the fmoother and evs 
grain, the better for moft oecafions e 
Oak is not to be trufted in any 
works, till it has been well feafoned : 
and that from full-grown trees is pre- 
ferable to fuch as has been cut from 
fmaller. But when the tree has ftood 
beyond its time, the wood becomes 
fomewhat brittle; this is the _ 
ene in oak to decay, 

To judge of oak as it ftands is pa 
article of great confequence very fre= 
quently, and nothing is fo difficult < 
it is acommon thing to purchafe trees 
ftanding ; and in oak’tis of great im- 
portance to be able to guefs at their 
value. Were all good, nothing would 
be fo eafy ; for the queftion might be 
anfwered by meafuring, inftéad of 
gueffing ; but nothing is fo capable of 
deceiving as atree while it ftands, 
There may be many infirmities which 
*tis impoffible to difcover till it is 
down; and which then greatly leffen 
the value. Such as may’be difcovered 
we fhall point out ; as alfo the figns 
of decay. 

In the firft place, if the head of the 
tree be in any part dead, “tis a fhrewd 
fign that there are more faults in the 
body: in this cafe itis a very good 
method to bore into the trunk with a 
{mall piercer made auger fafhion, and 
obferye the condition of what it draws 


out, : i 
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If in any tree there bea {welling 
vein perceived rifing above the level of 
the reft of the tree, and covered by 
she bark, it is a fign all is not well 
within, When this vein twifts about 
in the manner of a ftalk ofivy, itis 
worlt of all; and feldom is feen but 
where the heart of the trunk is rotten. 

Finally, another very good method 
of judging is, to open the earth about 
the roots ; and examine in what con- 
dition they appear, If they are freth, 
found, and full of juice, itis a fign 
all is well above; but on the contrary, 
when many of them are found decayed 
without any vifible caufe in the ground; 
when fome ofjthem are rotten, brittle, 
and mouldy, all is wrong in the body 
of the tree. This is a part not fo 
much attended to, but a decay here is 
a more fatal fign than the deadnefs of 
a part of the head, 

_ Upon the whole, a great deal is to 
be judged by the general afpeé, and 
that much more by thofe who are ac- 
cuftomed to thefe things than by 
ftrangers. There is a look of health 
in atree that is perfe@ly well and 
found, which no other perfectly has, 
And tho’ people who fhould be judges 
are often deceived, yet it is their want 
of obfervation, or their want of know- 
Jedge, that oftenleads them to it, 
There will be faults which no perfon 
whatfoever can difcover till they are 
feen in cutting through the tree; but 
the greater part of thofe which debafe 
the value, are not of this kind: they 
may be guefied at Jeaft, if not certainly 
known, fiom fome oneor another of 
thefe mark on a careful infpetion. 

Ever-green Oax, [Jlex.] Holly, 
See Horry. 

Oax of Ferufalem, [Betrys.] This 
plant is a native of America, where 
the feeds are given for worms in chil- 
dren, Itis propagated by fowing the 
feeds in the fpring. 

' Oaxw Bark. See Barx, 

OATS, [Avena.}] The oat is 
diftinguithed trom other corn, by the 
grain growing in loofe panicles, 

There are three principal forts of it. 
~ x. The common, or manured white, 

2+ The black oats: which are 
emitted in Gerard and Parkinfon, 
though in fome parts of England they 
ase more fowed than the former, 
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3. The naked oat: much fowed in 
Cornwall, 

To thefe we may added two others, 
very confiderable, 

4. The red or brown oats; and 
fome, I fuppofe, reckon thefe the red and 
the gray, and all of them comprife 
the large Poland oat under the name 
of white; the feed of it being brougat 
from Poland, gave it that name. And 
as it degenerates. here in a few years, 
itis often brought new from thence. 
It is apt co thed after rain, 

The white oat has undoubtedly the 
larger kernel, and turns out more meal 
in the grinding than the black oat; 
the meal of a bufhel of the white 
being near three pecks from the miln, 
and that of the black but two pecks ; 
but then the white oat requires iicher 
land, and will not bear cold fo well 5 
and as to every other article, but what 
they call the yield, the black is equal 


to the white, if not fuperior in feme 


particulars, 

Oats, being a very temperate mild 
grain, are fic for almoft all manner 
of ufes and purpofes any forts of corn 
can be ; and being an hardy grain, it 
will grow ia almoft any foil, and that 
with the leafi culture of any grain 
whatfoever, and being very prolific, will 
ali things confidered, be found the moft 
profitable of any grain whatfoever (ex- 
cept wheat.) 

It is commonly known and obferved, 
what great fatigues and labours the 
Scotch have frequently gone through, 
when fupported only by a {mall quan- 
tity of oatmeal, which is a manifet 
proof of the goodnefs and fpirit of 
that grain that could enable man to 
go through fuch toils and labours ; and 
it is very well known, that mott of 
the northern peafants have little elfe 
to fupport them in their hard labours, 
particularly in that of getting of ftone; 
in which work they have been known 
to fweat day after day, with no 
other nourifhment but oat cake (bread) 
and water; and the better of them, 
with only an addition of a littie but- 
ter and cheefe, and alittle whey or 
butter-milk to driok, feldom tafling 
ficfh meat or any malt liquor whar- 
foever. 

Oats, when malted, make a very 
pleafant ale, and are frequently vied 

for 
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for that purpofe: and they are ufed in 
the kitchen in a thoufand particulars, 
in which the flour is preferred to the 
flour of all other grains; and there is 
no pretence to fet up any other as 
equalto it, except wheat, which to 
be fure is to be preferred before it, 

It is alfo exceeding proper for 
the feeding of allforts of fowls, and 
fwine, making the fweeteft bacon 
of all feeds; though it is thought 
very advifeable to give the fwine a few 
peafe, toward the end of their feed- 
ing, 1n order to harden their fat, 

The excellency of oats, as the beft 
and moft wholefome food for horfes, is 
allowed by all ; and that, when they 
have been kept till they are thoroughly 
dry, there is no danger of thofe dif- 
tempers which commonly attend, and 
are frequently fatal to thofe fed on 
beans. 

They are equally ufeful for the feed- 
ing the cow or the ewe, to help them 
to milk, and to nourifh their young ; 
and at the fame time will fupport the 
ox in hislabour, orfeed him fat for the 
flaughter, And the ftraw is valuable 
for food for beafts, beyond that of all 
grain, and when fome of the lighte/t 
oats are left init, and only the beft 
threfhed out (which is called bat- 
ting) it is thought very good food for 

-beafts; and packs of hounds, and all 
other dogs, are commonly fed with 
oats, when ground down. 

As to the foils, it has been men- 
tioned that they will grow on all, and 

-do very well on moft, where a crop of 
corn can be’ reafonably expected; yet 
oats certainly do beft onthe beft ground, 
for which we may appeal to common 
experience, when they are fown at the 
firtt breaking up good ground, or when 
the ground is well manured for them, 
which is common in the north; and 
in the inftances before, and which 
will be mentioned hereafter, alfo ful- 
ly confirm the truth of this. 

The feed ufually allowed for an 
acre is four Bufhels; butin feveral 
places, they fow fix or more, where 
the ground is poor, or where fuch an 
i}] cuftom has prevailed, In this ar- 
ticleof feed, the farmer ought to be 
careful in getting what is good, and 
changing it from different forts of 
foilsasin any Kind of grain whatfoever, 
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fince he will find it equally beneficia, 
Formerly they ufed not to fow oat 

till March, ‘but of late years they com- 
monly plow for them at the beginning 
of February, and fow and harrow them 
in from the middle of February, and 
fo on ; and now apply to them in this 
particular, the faying, the fooner in 
the ground the fooner out; and find 
by experience, that their crops are 
generally ripe fooner than they former- 
ly were when fowed later. 


If the fowing be deferred long, as it 


fometimes is till April, then it fhould 
be well harrowed in; and in fome 
places the wetnefs of the land almoft 
obliges the farmer to the fowing fo 
late, ; 

Miller mentions oats as a very 
profitable grain, and that the ufual 
produce is five and twenty bufhels; 
though he has fometimes known more 
than thirty onan acre, This is a very 
poor account of the produce of this 
gtain, fince four quarters arecommon 
on very indifferent ground ; and fix 
or feven is no extraordinary crop ; and 
ten quarters are frequently had with 
only one plowing without any further 
trouble, 

There are three very confiderable 
advantages the oat claims, which no 
other of the white corns do; nor, 
indeed, any other fort of grain com- 
mon amongft us, has any pretence to 
vie with it in, with the leaft appear- 
ance of reafon, ; 

The firft is, that it will grow and 
pay frequently very well on thofe 
lands, which will not anfwer to the 
fowing any other fort of'grain : and 


_this advantage is generally allowed the ~ 


oat by ali who write on this fubje& ; 
which they have rather carried to an 
excefs in its behalf, when they fay, it 
will grow in all countries, and on 
all Jands;, that there is ‘no ground 
too rich or too poor for it; which 
cannot be faid of any other grain 
whatfoever, So that in this refpe@ 
oats have undoubtedly the advan- 
tage} above all other grain whatfo- 
ever. 

The next advantage of the oat is, 
that it is pretty certain to bring avery 
good crop, on the breaking up any 
any good meadow or pafture ground, 

The third particular ea, 

& 
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the oat is, the benets arifing from the 
‘goodnefs of the ftraw for food for cattle; 
and, tolerable g crops mayon a 
medium be valued at twenty fhillings 
peracre, in which no other ftraw can 
pared to it as to. the fweetnefs 
t food; nor indeed is there any 
ut wheat of any value to 
¢ of. “And though wheat ftraw 
, ers it for thatch, yet oat ftraw will lait 
veral years for that ufe; and, on the 
whole, may jofily i firaw reck- 
ngit the excellencies belong- 
tothe ay - 
were js another advantage it cer- 
y has over the two moft efieemed 
forts cf grain, wheat and barley, which 
is, that it is got with tefs plowing, re- 
quires not fo fine a tilth, and not near 
b much manuring in general, as they 
go procure an equal re{pective pro- 
portionable good crop ; all which will 
faved in the farmers out-goings, 
« “Laftly, It is fuperior to all other 


grain bur barley in its capacity of re- . 


_ ceiving the foreign graffes to be fowed 
with it, from which a great part ‘of 
. the-advantage of all the new huibandry 
particularly depends, 
~ "A late writer gives the oat the pre- 
ference to barley, in this point, in the 
f ing words: “‘ An oat crop is the 
«© pro corn of all others, to fow 
‘© an he grafs feeds amoneft, if 
*“the ground is in heart, becaufe the 
 ftalks of oats are apt to ftand itiffer 
-€* than barley, and thereby the crop of 
“ grafs is in lefs danger of being 
ac fj iled,” 4 
This author juftly obferves, * If the 
“ ground jis in heart,’ fince the land 
fet apart for oats is very feldom fo well 
manured for oats, when the grafs feeds 
are to be fown in it, as it is for:barley; 
and, confequently, a lefs valuable crop 
_of the graffes is to be expeGied when 
the land is in a poorer condition: bet 
the rightway of judging is, when they 
-arein the fame equal condition of good - 
_ pefss and then to fee, which would 
“anfwec the beft,. But even in this cafe 
L.would not infift on its fuperiority 
to-barley inthis particular, but only 


eb equal to it: for the oat has - 
other 


fufficient advantages above the 


barley, in, its particular departmenis - 


_or.on lands in which barley cannot fo 
well be cultivated, 
Obs in 
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Of keeping of Oats, 

The oat has one farther advantage, 
that it may be kept thefecureft and in 
the eafieft manner of moit forts of 
grain, if not of all kinds whatfoever, 

It is little fubjeé to receive damage 
when houfed in the barn, or placed in 
a ftack, on account of the nature of 
the ftraw, which is both fweet and dry, 
and the leaft fubje& to be mufty of 
any fort, ) 

Oats will alfo keep very well when 


‘threfhed, and laid by in the chaff, 


without farther trouble cr care, pro- 
vided they be not laid by wet, or wet 
be permitted to come to them, in 
fuch a degree as would fpoil any other 
con whatfoever. 

But the principal method of fecuring 
the produét of this grain, where it is 
ufed as bread, is by firft grinding it, 
and making it into meal, and theniput- 
ting it clofe down in an ark of wood, - 
where it will keep good many years, 
This method is fo well known in the 
countries where the meal is generally 
ufed for bread, that there is fcarce a 
family but has one of thefe arks kept 
under lock and key, either in the 
dwelling-houfe, or an)fome building 
adjoining to it, or in their barns. In 
which thofe who are able, keep a fuffi- 
cient ftock for their families, from 
time to time; and thofe who can keep 
it for a rifing market, often fell at the 
fame proportionable profit as thofe do 
who can fave wheat till it rifes, It is 
very common to put four hundred pecks 
of meal into one of thefe arks, 

Wild Oats, Afpecies of oats dif- 
ficult to be extirpated where they have 
once taken ipeffeffion ; for ripening be- 
fore harveft, and fcattering their feed 
round them, they will remain in the 
ground till itis ploughed vp again, 


though it be for a whole year, fome — 


fay four or-five years, and will then 

come up with the corn, The fureft 

way to defiroy them is to lay the 

ground down to clover, and to mow 

the oats and cloyer together before the 

Oats are ripe. 

OCTOBER. “The tenth month of 
the year, — 

Werk to Le dane this month in the 
_. Kutchen Garden, 

As OGober is the only time to crop 

a garden before winter, omit not any 

thing ordered now til} next month. 

P Aros 
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Aromatic herbs and fhrubs, in beds, 
weed; and fpread fome earth over 
them. 

Afparagus-ftalks cut down, hoe the 
seeds, and fpread earth from the paths 
on them. 

Hotbeds prepare for forcing, and 
plant (three-year-old plants) for the 
firft crop. 

Beans, the early Mazagan, muft be 
planted on a fouth border, for the firft 
crop, 

Boreole, plant out the third crop, 
and hoe the ground about the others, 

Broccoli, plant out the reft of the 
fourth crop. 

Cabbages, fown in Auguft, plant 
half out in a warm fituation, 

Cabbage Turneps, plant early in the 
month, and earth up others. 

Carrots fown in July, finith hoeing. 

Caulifiowers, plant fix to each glafs, 
and the reft in a frame, or under a 
fouth wall, 

Celery, plant out the fifth and laf 
crop, and earth up the fecond to blanch, 

Coleworts, finifh planting. 

Crefs and Muftard, fow on a hotbed, 

Endive, tie up to blanch, and plant 
more, 

Efchalots, Garlick, and Rocambole, 
plant. 

Ground, which is vacant, throw in 
ridges, 

Hoe Borecole, Brocoli, Cabbages, 
and Cabbage-Turneps, end draw up 
earth to their ftems. 

Hoe Carrots and Spinach. 

Hotbeds prepare for forcing afpa- 
ragus. 

Lettuces, plant out Cabbage and 
Brown Dutch on Afparagus beds, fome 
-under glaffes and on hotbeds for forcing. 
Mint, plant in pots on a hotbed, 

Mufhiroom-beds cover well with 
ftraw and mats, to defend them from 
rain, 

Onions muft be well weeded. 

Peas, the early hotfpurs, fow on a 
fouth border, near the wall, for a firft 
crop. As alfo 

Plant Afparagus on a hotbed, the 
firft crop, 

Beans, Borecole, Brocoli, Cabbages, 
C ibbage Turneps,Caulifiowers,Celery, 
Coleworts, Endive, Efchalots, Garlick, 
Lettuces, Mint, Rocamboie, 

Plant out, to itand for feed, 

Beets, Parfley, Cabbages, Parfneps, 
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Carrots, Turneps. , 

Pot herbs and {weet-herbs on beds, 
weed, ftir up the earth, and fpread 
more over them, 

Seeds of all forts fhould be tbrethed 
out, dried, and put into bags. 

Sow crefs and muttard on hotbeds, 

Peas on a fouth border. 

Spinach, hoe for the laft time be- 
fore winter, 

Weeds in every part of the garden 
muft be deftroyed, 

Flower Garden and Shrubbery. 

Any thing ordered laft month, it 
omitted, finith early in this. 

Auriculas and Carnations remove 
into fhelter, and in wet weather cover 
with mats, 

Bulbous roots for forcing, in pots 
or boxes, plant, and finith planting all 
others, 

Evergreens ftill plant, but early in 
the month. 

Grafs walks, finith laying. 

Gravel walks, weed, and roll when 
dry. ¢ 

Layering of fhrubs, finith, if not 
done, 

Layers and fuckers take off, if rooted, 

Leaves, weep up frequently. 

Mignonette fhould be removed un- 
der glaffes, or elfe into a green-houfe, 
or warm clofet, 

Perennials, finith planting. 

Plant bulbous roots, of all forts, in 
the beginning of the month, if not 
done. 

Box and Thrift early in the month. 

Perennials early in the month, 

Shrubs and trees of all forts, 

Strawberries and Thrift for edging, 

Tulips, and all other bulbous roots, 

Seedlings in pots, place under a 
fouth wall, and weed and earth feed- 
iings in beds. 

Seeds, gather in the middle of the 
day. 

Shrubberies, finifh pruning and hoe- 
ing. 

Shrubs and trees, finifh planting. 
Tulips, finith planting early in the 
month, and all forts of bulbous roots, 

Turf, finith laying early in the month 

Weeds fhould be deftroyed by hoe- 
ing and raking off, or they will take 
root again. ue r 

Trees and Shrubs in Flower. 

Althzas, bramble, broom, climber, 

honeyfuckles, jeffamin, lavruftinus, 


paffion- 
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paffion-flower, rofes, ftrawberry trees, 
in fruit and flower, 
° Flewers, 

African marygolds, anemonies, af- 
ters, auriculas, balfams, campanulas, 
carnations, china-alters, china-pinks, 
chryfanthemums, colchiums, cycla- 
mens, daifies, French-marygolds, gold- 
en rods, Guernfey lilies, lupines, mar- 
vel of Pera, mignonette, nafturtiums, 
panfies, pinks, polyanthufes, prim- 
rofes, faffron, fcarlet beans, fcabiufes, 
ftarworts, ftocks, funflowers, fweet- 
peas, fweet fultan, tuberofes, wall- 
flowers, and fome others. 

Fruit-Garden and Orchard, 

Apples and pears gather in the mid- 
dle of fine dry days, and plant the trees 
the end of the month, 

Currants, goofeberries, and rafp- 
berries plant. 

Neéiarines and peaches plant. 

Orchard or fruit-trees intended to be 
planted fhould have the ground pre- 
pared and the holes digged beforehand. 

Plant fruit-trees of all forts. 

Prune all forts of wall-trees and 
ftone-fruits, © 

Strawberry-beds finith dreffing. 

Vines prune and plant, 

Wall-trees may be pruned and 
planted. 

The Greenhoufe. 

Give air very freely in the day-time, 

Earth the tops of the pots. 

Geraniums take in, early in the 
month, 

Leaves clean well before the plants 
are fet in order, and dead ones pick off, 

Myrtles may be taken in, towards 
the end of the month, 

Oranges fhould not remain out this 
month, 

Succulent plants water fparingly, 

Water myrtles, oranges, winter cher- 
ries, and all woedy plants frequently, 

Windows open every fine day, 

OFFSETS. Young roots that 
{pring and grow from roots that are 
round, tuberous, or bulbous ; alfo the 
loofe, outward brown {kins, either in 
tulips, onions, &c, 

OILS. The beards or prickles of 
barley, &c. 

OILY SEED, [Sefamum.] See Oily 
GRAIN. 

OLEANDER, [Nerium.] Rofe bay. 
There are feveral varieties of this plant, 
all fine evergreens, and producing large 
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clufters of fine ornamental flowers ; 
they are exotics, brought from the 
ifland of Crete, and both the Indies, 
but are hardy enough to bear the open 
air in fummer, and green-houfe in 
winter, They are propagated by layers, 
cuttings, and fuckers, 

OLIVE, [Gla.] The fpecies are 
the European, common olive tree, and 
the cape box leaved olive, The Euro- 
pean rifes with upright folid ftems, 
branching numeroufly on every fide, 
twenty or thirty feet high; fpear- 
fhaped, ftiff, oppofite leaves, two or 
three inches long, and half an inch or 
more broad; and at the axillas {mall 
clufters of white flowers, fucceeded 
by oval fruit. 

This fpecies is the principal fort cul- 
tivated for its fruit; the varieties of 
which are numerous, varying in fize, 
colour, and quality. 

It is a native of the fouthern warm 
parts of Europe, and is cultivated in - 
great quantities in the fouth of France, 
Italy, and Portugal, for the fruit to 
make olive-oil, which is in fo great ree 
pute, and is tranfported to all parts, 
to the great advantage of thofe coun 
tries where the trees grow in the open 
ground: the green fruit is alfoin much 
eiteem for pickling, of which we may 
fee plenty in the fhops, 

The Cape Box-leaved Olive rifes 
with fhrubby ftems, branching nume- 
roufly from the bottom, fix or feven 
feet high; fmall, oval, thick, ftiff 
fhining leaves; and at the axillas {mall 
clufters of whitifh flowers ; fucceeded 
by fmall fruit of inferior value, 

Thefe plants in this country muft be 
kept principally in pots for moving to 
frielter of agreen-houfe in winter; for 
they are too tender to profper well in 
the open ground here; thovgh fome- 
times they are planted againit a warm 
fouth wall, and fheltered occafionally 
from froft in winter, by mulching the 
roots, and matting their tops; whereby 
they may be preferved, and will fome- 
times produce fruit for pickling; a 
very fevere winter, however, often kills 
or greatly injures their young branches; 
thereforelet the principal part be potted 
in rich earth, and placed among the 
green-houfe fhrubs, 

Their propagation here is commonly 
by layers, 

The laying is performed on the 

P2 young 
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young branches in fpring ; give plenty 
of water all fummer, and ‘they will 
fometimes be rooted: fit for potting- 
off by autumn; but fometimes they 
require two fummers to be rooted ef- 
fedtually: when, however, they are 
properly rooted, take them off early 
in autumn, and pot them feparately; 
ive water, and place them in the fhade 
till they have taken frefh foot; and in 
Oftober remove them into the green- 
houfe, &c, 

Thofe you intend to plant in the 
open-ground, ‘as before fugeefted, 
fhould be kept in pots, in order to 
have occafional fhelter of a garden- 
frame two or three years, till they have 
acquired fome fize, and are hardened 
to the full air; then tranfplant them 
into a warm border againft a wall: 
mulch their roots in winter, and mat 
their tops in frofty weather, 

Wild Orive, [Oleafter, Elceagnus.] 
There are two fpecies, the narrow- 
leaved, and the thorny; both thefe 
trees merit culture, the firt for the 
fhrubbery, the fecond for the ftove; 
their filvery-leaves render them very 
confpicuous, and effeéts a delightful 
variety. 

Their propagation is eafily effected 
by layers of their young fhoots, alfo 
by cuttings, which will be rooted in 
one year, and may then be tranfplanted, 
placing the hardy kinds in the nurfery, 
to have two or three years growth, 
when they will be fit for the fhrubbery. 

Wild Ovive of Barbadoes, [ Bontia.] 
This plant is greatly. cultivated in the 
gardens at Barbadoes. for making of 
hedges, than’ which there is not a 
more proper plantto thrive in thofe hot 
countries, it being-an evergreen, and of 
quick growth, We have been informed 
that from cuttings (planted in the 
rainy feafon, when they have immedi- 
ately taken root) there has been 4 com- 
plete hedge, four or five feet high, if 
eighteen months; In England it is 
preferved in ftoves, It may be raifed 
from feeds, which fhould be fown on 
a hot-bed early in the fpring, that the 
plants may acquire ftrength before 
winter, When the plants are eome 
up, they muft be tranfplanted out each 
into a feparate fmall pot, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners 
bark, obferving to fhade them until 
they have taken root; after which they 
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muft have alarge fhare of air in warm 
weather, and be often refrefhed with’ 
water. In winter they maft be placed 
in the ftove, where they fhould have a 
moderate degice of warmth} and but 
little water during that feafon, Infum- 
mer they may be expofed abroad, in 
very hor, weather, in a fheltered fitua- 
tion. With this management ‘thefe 
plants wi!l produce flowers and fruit 
in three years from feed, They may 
alfo be propagated by cuttings, which 
fhouid be planted in the fpring before 
the plants have begun to fhoot. Thefe 
muft be put into pots, and plunged 
into a moderace hot-bed, obferving to 
fhade them until they have taken root, 
after which they muft be treated as 
hath been directed for the feedling 
plants. ‘Thefe plants being evergreen, 
and growing in a pyramidical form, 
make a pretty variety in the ftove 
amongft other exotic plants, 

Spurge Otive. See SpurgeLAuREL. 
~ OLITORY. A Kitchen garden,” 

OLLET.. Fuel of any kind, 

OMY. Mellow, applied to land. 

ONE BERRY, [Paris.] Truelov 
This plant grows wild in moift thad 
woods in divers parts of England, but 
efpecially in the northern counties, and 
itis with great difficulty preferved in 
gardens, ‘lhe only method to procure 
it, is to take up the plants from the 
places where they grow wild, prefer- 
ving good balls of earth to their roots, 
and plantthem in a fhady moift border, 
where they may remain undifturbed, in 
which fituation they will live fome 
years ; butasitisa plant of lite beauty, 
it is rarcly preferved in gardens, 

ONE BLADE, [Smilax.] There 
are twelve or thirteen fpecies, moftly 
ot a thrubby, climbing, growth, fome 
hardy, and fome of tender ature Bue 
it is principally fome of the hardy 
kinds that are efteemed for culture in 
our gardens, having long trailing ftalks, 
fome armed with prickles, others are 
unarmed, and- mottly climb by means 
of cirrhi, or clafpers, upon the adja- 
cent trees and bushes, many feet high, 
which renders them proper fusniture 
for thickets and wildernefs quarters, 
&c, ar€ all exotics from different for- 
eign’ countries, both in Europe, Afia, 
and America; confifling of feyeral 
fhrubby, and one herbaceous kind for 
hardy ‘plantations, and fome fhrubby 
foi'ts for the green-houfe, &c, if 
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The harrly kinds are. propagated by 
flipping the coots, by layers, and by 
feed, 

The tender fpecies may be propa- 
gated by layers, and by dividing the 
roots, Perform the laying in fpring 
on the young fhoots, which by autuma 
or {pring following will be Gt for pot- 
ting off feparately : and by roots, thefe 
being flipped in March or April, and 
the off-fets potted feparately, they will 
foon take root; managing the whole 
as other woody exotics of the green- 
houfe, 

ONION, [Cepa.] The varieties are, 
Strafburgh or common oval onion, 
Spanith filver-fkinned large flat onion, 
Spanith red-fkinned large flat onion, 
Portugal great oval onion. 

Of thefe four the Strafburgh is the 
bett for general culture; itis a hand- 
fome bulb, generally affuming an ovai 
fhape, is of firm growth, and keeps 
well for winter fervice. 

The Spanith onions are large and 
flat, the whire fort isof mildeft fiavour. 
Both the varieties generally turn out 
very profitable crops, and none excels 
them for culinary purpofes, but they 
tarely keep fo weil after Chrittmas as 
the Strafbargh or oval onion, 

The Portugal onion is a very Jarge 
fandfome bulb, of fomewhat oval 
fhape, although they rarely attain the 
fize here as in Portugal, &c. as is obvi- 
ous by thofe imported annually, from 
that kingdom by the orange merchants. 
If, however, feeds faved in Portugal 
are fown here, the bulbs will arrive at 
a much larger fize than from feeds 
faved in England, efpecially if faved 
two or. three years fucceffively, which 
will often be fo far degenerated, that 
the bulbs become flat, and not larger 
than the common onions. 

This fort being very mild, is greatly 
efteemed for fauces, and other ufes 
in cookery. 

All thefe forts are propagated by feed 
fown annually; which, for the general 
crops, the proper feafon is from about 
the. twentieth of February until the 
latter end of March, obferving how- 
ever, in cold, wet, fiubborn land, it 
is proper to defer fowing entirely un- 
tl sowards the middle of the laft named 
month, It is likewife to be remarked, 
that in cafes of omiffion in fowing at 
the times above-mentioned, it maybe 
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performed in, moift rich foils, with,to, 
lerable fuccefs, any time before the 15th 
of April; but remembering. that. thé 
crops of the February or March fow- 
ing always build more freely, and ac- 
quire a much larger growth than thofe 
fown later. 

The proper fituation and foil for 
thefe crops fhouid bean open expofure, 
and the Jand moderately light and rich; 
chufing however a fpot of the beft mel- 
low ground in the garden, with. the 
addition, if poffible, of a good coat of 
rotten dung, which fhould be dug in, 
one fpade deep, obferving to preferve 
a level furface; and while it is frefh 
ftirred, let the feed be fown, which is.of 
particular importance, Do not how- 
ever fow it when the furface is fo wet 
or moift as to clog to the feet, or rake, 

‘The proper quantity of feed is about 
an ounce to-every rod or pole of 
ground, but if it.is mot required to 
have them thick for culture, two.oun-. 
ces for three rods is fufficient, , 

Be particularly careful to procure 
freth feed ; for of that which is more 
than one year old, not one in fifty will 
grow, d 

The feed may cither be fown all over 
the piece or plat of ground, and,raked 
in; or the ground, may firft be, divided 
into beds of four of five feet, allowing 
foot-wide alleys between; then fow 
the feed with a regular fpreading, caft, 
and immediately tread. the furface over 
evenly; then pare the alleys an inch 
or two deep, and caft the earth over 
the beds, and dire&tly proceed to rake 
them length-ways, keeping an even 
hand, and trim off ali f{tones.« 

The fowing them in beds is certainly 
the moft eligible practice, when it is 
defigned to draw or cull the young oni- 
ons from time to time, for market or 
family fervice, becaufe in fuch cafes a 
perfon .can stand in.the alleys without 


. treading at every turn upon the beds, 


which renders the furface hard, to the 
detriment.of the crop, as well.as un-« 
voidably trampling upon, the plants 
themfelves 5 and itis likewife very con- 
venient to ftand in, the alleys to weed, 
tuin, or hoe the erop, 

It is a,common prattice in. the ge- 
neral culture of onions to fow them 
thick, to allow, for culling or drawing. 
out the fuperabundant plants by de- 
grees as they are*wanteds We, hows 

ever, 
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ever, advife to fow a piece particularly 
for general culling, excluitve of the 
main crop, for by a daily thioning out 
the fuperfiuous plants, there is no 
avoiding treading apon, difturbing, 
and loofening the remaining ones, and 
the plants thereby become of {tinted 
growth. 

In fifteen or twenty days after the 
feed is fown, the plants will appear ; 
and ina month or fix weeks after that, 
they will be three or four inches high, 
and weeds will be numerous, when 
they fhould be cleaned from weeds, 
and thinned to three or four inches 
Giftance. The weeding and thinning 
fhould be began in due time, before 
the weeds branch and fpread, which 
may either-be performed ‘by hand or 
fmall hoeing; the latter is the moft 
expeditious method, as one man may 
do as much as three, and is-alfo the 
moft beneficial to the plants, for by 
ftirring the ground about them with 
the hoe, it will greatly facilitate their 
growth, as will be obvious in a few 
days: after the operation 5 3 a fmail hoe 
two inches broad is the proper fize ; 
chufe dry weather, cut up all weeds, 
and where the plants ftand clofe, cut 
them out to two or three inches dif- 
tance each way, having regard to leave 
the ftrongeft and moft promifing plants. 

In ‘a month after run over them 
again with the hoe, and cut up weeds, 
and any fuperfluous plants that efcaped 
you the firft time; after this they will 
require no farther culture than pulling 
out ftraggling weeds. 

In July the plants will begin to fwell 
greatly at bottom, and in Auguit the 
bulbs will be fully grown. 

Towards the middle of Avuguft, 
therefore, examine the cropin general ; 
when the necks fhrink and fall, and 
the leaves wither, it may be prefumed 
the bulbs are arrived at maturity, and 
are done growing, and fhould be pulled 
up, cleaned, dried, and houfed for ufe: 
this fhould be done in dry weather ; at 
the fame time hoe and rake a piece of 
the ground clean, and as you pull the 
onions, fpread them thereon to dry and 
harden. Here let them lie about a 
fortnight, turning them every day or 
two, when, if the weather proves dry, 
they will be duly prepared for keeping, 
then take the firit opportunity to houfe 
shem before wet weather prevails. Let 
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the balbs be firft divefted of all adher- 
ing earth, loofe fkins, and the grofiett 
parts of the leaves antl neck, reje€ting 
all finic@ious and bruifed ones; and 
carry them into any dry upper room 
out of the damp, f{preading them on 
the floor not more than a foot thick, 
but if room to lay them thinner, it will 
be an advantage. 

Being now houfed, the clofer the 
room. is Kept the better, obferving to 
turn them over once in three weeks, 
and clear ovt fuch as have any ten- 
dency to infection, which they would 
foon communicate to others in their 
neighbourhood, and it would become 
general. 

In the culture of onions it often 
happens that, through badnefs of feed, 
many, are, difappointed of a crop, by 
waiting Tong in expeétation of the 
plants rifing, till it has been too late 
to fow again. In this recourfe may 
be had to tranfplantation from other 
gardens, either from a neighbouring 
one, where there are fuperfluous crops, 
or may purchafe a bed, or fuch ‘part 
of one as is neceffary from a market 
gardener ; this fhould be done in May, 
or carly in June, and if poffible in 
moift weather: having afpot of well- 
dunged ground prepared, take up the 
plants with good roots, and plant them 
in rows fix inches diitance, and four 
inches afunder in each row, giving di- 
rectly a hearty watering, 

Repeat the waterings occafionally 
for a week or fortnight, and the plants 
will grow freely, and you will not be 
difappointed ; they will form hand- 
fome bulbs, 

Onions for pickling are in great re- 
queft. Thofe proper for that purpofe 
fhould not be bigger than common 
round buttons; to procure which in 
due quantity, fome feed fhould be fown 
late in a fpot of light poor land ; about 


-the middle of Aprilis the proper ume: 


fow it moderately thick, and the plants 
need not to be thinned, ae t they 
rife in very thick clufters. They will 
bulb in June and July, and be fit to 
take up in Auguft, 

Right pickling onions fell well in 
the markets ; thofe that are cleaned and 
trimmed ready for the pickling tub 
fetch from eight to twelve fhillings per 
bufhel, 

Inthe fpring many of the keeping 

onions 
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onions will unavoidably grow as they lie 
in the houfe, thefe may be planted out 
in rows fix inches diflance, and will 
ferve to draw up by. way of efcallions, 

Of the Autumn or Michaelmas crop. 

This crop is generally fown in Au- 
guft, and the plants arife before Mi- 
chaelmas, ftand the winter, and are 
intended principally for {pring fervice, 
to draw up for young fallads, &c. and 
likewile, if the Strafburgh or any other 
variety of the common onion are fown, 
they, if permitted to ftand, will bulb 
toa tolerable fize in June, and fupply 
the kitchen or market as headed onions 
till thofe of the fpring crop are bulbed. 

Bur as the common onion is lable 

‘to be cut off in fevere winters, it is ne- 
ceffary always at the fame time to fow 
fame beds of Welch onions, which 
_bid defiance to the moft rigorous froit, 

We obferved above, that Auguft is 
the feafon for fowing thefe crops; it 

is to be remarked, that in warm rich 
land, frem the fifteenth tothe twenty- 
fifth is the proper period ; but in cold 
or poor ground, always fow in the firft 
or fecond week of that month, obfer- 
ving to fow them in beds four feet 
wide, with twelve- inch alleys between; 
do not fparefeed, and tread and rake 
it in as direéted in the fpring crop. 

The plants will appear in a fort- 
night, and with them numerous weeds, 
to which early attention muft be had 
to clear them out by hand before they 

begin to fpread, but the plants of this 
crop are not now to be thinned. 

In November and December how- 
ever, if they ftand very thick, fome of 
the largeft may be thinned out occafi- 
onally for ufe, 

Of faving feed of this [pecies 

February is the proper time to plant 
onions for feed, though this is often 
done in Odtober by thofe that fave great 
quantities for fale. 

For this purpofe make choice of a 
due quantity of the largeft and hand- 
fomeft bulbs, rejeéting all blemithed 
ones, and fuch as have already made 
any effort to grow, and having made 
choice of a fpot of ground wel] ex- 

-pofed to the fun, which being dug, 
proceed to plant the onions ; firain a 
line, and with a hoe or fpade open 
three drills, twelve inches afunder, 
and fix deep, place the bulbs therein 
nine inches difiance, and rake the 
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earth over them; meafure off two feet 
for an alley, and in that manner pro- 


ceed to the end; the wide {paces of 
two feet is by way of alleys to.go be- 
tween to hoe and clear oft weeds, as 
well as to ftake and fupport the ftalks 
of the plants when neceffary. 

In June the.flower ftaiks will be 
fhor their full height, and the flower 
heads will be formed at top, to fecure 
which in ere pofition, drive. fome 
ftout takes in the ground along each 
row, at two yards diftance, and from 
flake to fiake faften double lines, of 
pack-thread, and if thefe are tied toe 
gether in the intervals between the 
ftems of each plant, it will effectually 
fecure them, 

About the latter end of Auguft the 
feed will be ripe, which is very difco- 
verable by the capfules opening, and 
black colour of the feed; cut the 
heads in a dry day, and fpread them 
upon cloths in the fun, but remove 
them under cover at night; and in a- 
week or fortnight beat or rub out the 
feed ; clean it out from the rubbifh, 
and put it up in bags for ufe. 

Good onion feed is a very material 
article to be attended to: it is to be 
remarked that this feed never germi- 
nates freely after the firft year, but not- 
withftanding this, feeds-men are very 
apt to mix more than half old feed 
with their new, to the great lofs and 
difappointment of many; to try its 
goodnefs, fome, before they venture 
their general crop, fow a little in a 
pot, and place it in a moderate hot- 
bed, or near a fire: but the moft expe- 
ditious method is this; tye about a 
thimble-full of the feed loofely in a 
piece of linen rag, and put itintoa 
veffel of boiling water, fufpended by 
a thread; inten or fifteen miutes pull 
it out, and if the feeds are good, they 
will in that fhort fpace of time be ger- 
minated or chipped, perhaps a quarter 
of an inch in length. 

Leek, & other feed of fimilar nature, 
may be tried by the fame experiment. 

Wel.h Onions, A fort of onions 
propagated by gardeners for the ufe of 
the table in fpring ; they never make 
any bulb, and are therefore only to be 
eaten green with fallads, 

They are propagated by fowing their 
feeds towards the end of July, in beds 
of a dry but rich foil; and in three 

, weeks 
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Weeks after fowing they will appear 
above ground; when they muit be 
kept very free from wéeds. “About 
O€tober all their leaves die away, 
which has occafioned fome to think all 
the plantation loft, and to dig up the 
ground for fome other ufe ; but if they 
are fuffered to ftand, they will fhoot 
up again very ftrong in January, and 
from that time will grow very vigo- 
roufly, refift all weathers, and be fit 
to draw in March, when they will be 
extemely green and fine. ‘They are 
much ftronger than any other fort of 
onions, and have much of the tafte of 


garlic, 
~ Sea Onton. See Squrrxr. 
OPIUM. In the materia medica, 


is an infpiffated juice, partly of the 
refinous, and partly of the gummy 
kind, brought to us in cakes from 
eight ounces to apound weight. Itis 
very heavy, of a denfe texture, and not 
perfe@ly dry; but in general, eafily 
receives an impreffion from the finger: 
its colour is a brownith yellow, fo very 
€ark and dufky that at firft fight it ap- 
pears black: it has a dead and faint 
fmell, and its tafte is very bitter and 
acrid. Itis to be chofen moderately 
firm, and not too foft; its fmell and 
tafte fhould be very ftrong, and care is 
to be taken that there is no dirty or 
ftony matter in it. 
Opium is the juice of the papaver 
album, or white poppy, with which 
the fields of Afia Minor are in many 
places fown, as ours are with corn. 
When the heads are'near ripening, they 
wound them with an inftrumeént that 
has five edges, which on being ftuck 
into the head makes at once five long 
cuts in it; and from thefe wounds the 
,opium flows, and is next day taken 
of by a perfon who goes round the 
field, and put up in a veffel, whicli he 
Garries faftened to his girdle: at the 
fame time that this opium is colleGted, 
the oppofite fide of the poppy head is 
wounded, and the opium collected from 
it the next day. They diitinguith how- 
ever the produce of the firlt wounds 
from that of the fucceeding ones, for 
the firft juice afforded by the plant is 
greatly fuperior to what is obtained af- 
terwards. After they have colle&ted 
“the epium, they moiften It with a 
fmall quantity of water or honey, and 
work it @ long time upon a fiat, hard, 
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and fmooth board, with a thick and 
ftrong infirument of the fame wood, 
till it becomes of the confiftence uf 
pitch ; and then work it up with their 
hands, and form it into cakes er rolls 
for fale, iiaatS 

Opium at prefent is in great efteem, 
and is of one of the moit valuablé of 
all the fimple medicines: applied ex- 
ternally it is emollient, relaxing and 
difcutient, and greatly promotes fup- 
puration ; if long kept upon the fkin it 
takes off thehair, and always occafions 
an itching in it; fometimes it exulce- 
rates it, and raifes little blifters if ap- 
plied toa tender part. Sometimes, on 
external application, it allays pain, 
and even occafions fleep: but it mutt 
by no means be applied’to thehead, ef- 
pecially to the futures of the fkull, for 
it has been known to have the moft ter- 
rible effects in “this application, ‘and 
even to bring on death itfelf, 

Opium taken internally, removes 
melancholy, eafes pain and difpofes to 
fleep; in many cafes removes hzemor- 
rhages, provokes fweating, and’ is a 
provocation to venery; and in general 
has a greater effeét on women and 
children than on men. A moderate 
dofe is commonly undera grain, though 
according to the circumftances two 
grains, or even three may be within 
the limits of this denomination; bir 
cuftom will make people bear a dram 
or more, tho’ in this cafe nature is vi- 
tiated, and nothing is to be hence 
judged in regard to others, If given 
diffolved, it operates in half an hour; 
ifin a folid form, asin pills, or the 
like, it is ffometimes an hour and a 
half, Its firft effe&, in this cafe, is 
the making the patient cheerful, as if 
he had drank moderately of wine, and 
at the fame time bold and above tlie 
fear of danger; for which reafon tlie 
Turks always take it when they ate 
going to battle. A very immoderate 
dofe brings on a fort of drunkennefs, 
much like that occafioned by an im- 
moderate quantity of ftrong liquors; 
cheerfulnefs and loud laughter at firft, 
then a relaxation of limbs, a lofs of 
memory, and lightheadednefs ; -thén 
vertigoes, dimnefs of the eyes, with 
a Jaxity of the cornea and a ditatation 
of the pupils, a flownefs of the’pulfe, 
rednefs of the face, relaxation of the 
under jaws, fwelling of the lips;dif- 

Aiculty 
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ficulty of breathing, painful ere&ion 
of the penis, convulfions, coldfweats, 
and, finally, death. Thofe whoefcape 
are ufually relieved by a great number 
of ftools, or profufe fweats, People 
who have gradually accuftomed them- 
felves to an immoderate ufe of opium, 
are fubject to. relaxations and weak- 


nefies of all the parts of the body: 


they are apt to be faint, idle, and 
thoughtlefs ; and are generally ina ftu- 
pid and uncomfortable itate, except 
juft after they have taken a frehh dofe; 
in fhort, they lofe their appetite, and 
grow old before their time, 

Prepared opium, commonly called 
extra of opium, is made by diffol- 
ving opium in a fufficient quantity of 
water witha gentle heat; then ftrain- 
ing the folution from the feces, and 
evaporating it to the confiftence of 
honey, Tinéture of opium, or liquid 
Jaudanum, otherwife called the thebaic 
tinéture, is made as follows: take of 
prepared opium two ounces; of cin- 
nmamon and cloves, each one drachm; 
of white-wine, one pint: infufe them 
a week without heat, and then filtre it 
through paper. Quincy obferves of 
this preparation, that the addition of 
the {pices are of no ufe. 

OPODELDOC, A liniment in 
much efteem for fprains, &c, it isthus 
made: : 

Take fpirit of rofemary one pint, 
Soft foap three ounces, 
Camphor one ounce, 

‘The College of London direét hard 

foap, but foft foap is moft generally 
ufed, 
. ORACH, [Atriplex.] Arrach, The 
{pecies are, 1. Pale green, or white 
garden orach, 2, Broad-leaved, or 
fhrubby orach. 43. Shrubby fea orach. 
There are feveral other fpecies, fome of 
which grow naturally in England, but 
as they are plants of no beauty, they 
are rarely admitted into gardens, 

The firft of thefe plants was for- 
merly cultivated in the kitchen- garden 
asa culinary herb, being ufed as fpi- 
nach, and is now by fome perfons pre- 
ferred to it, though in general it is not 
eftcemed amongft the Englith ; but the 


French at prefent cultivate this plant 


for ufe, as the people in the northern 
parts of England alfo do, 

The fecond fort was formerly culti- 
vated in gardens asa fhrub, and by 
fome perfons were formed into hedges, 

Vor, H, 
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and conftantly theared to keep thick ; 
but this plant is by no means fit for 
fuch purpofes on many accounts, for it 
grows too vigorous; the fhoots in one 
month at the growing feafon of the 
year will be two feet long, provided 
they have a good foil, fo that a hedge 
of this plant cannot be kept in tolera- 
ble order, nor will it ever form a thick 
hedge. But a worfe inconvenience 
attends this plant, for in very hard 
winters it is often deftroyed, Py 

It may be propagated by cuttings, 
which may be planted in any of: the 
fummer months on a fhady border; 
they will foon take root, and be fit to 
tranfplant the Michaelmas following, 
when they fhould be planted where 
they are to remain, 

The third fort grows wild in divers 
parts of England, on the fea-fide, from 
whence the plants may be procured; 
or it may be propagated by cuttings in _ 
the fame manner as the former fort, 
This is a low under fhrub, feldom ri- 
fing above two feet and a half, or at 
moft three feet high, but becomes very 
bufhy. This may have a place amongft 
other low fhrubs, and if planted on a 
poor gravelly foil, will abide feveral 
years, and make pretty diverfity. 

ORANGE TREE, [ Aurantium.} 
The fpecies are, the Seville Orange, 
the China Orange, the Shaddock, or 
Pumplemoes, the Horned Orange, the 
Hermaphrodite Orange, the Willow 
Leaved, and the Dwarf or Nutmeg 
Orange, 

‘There are many more lefs material 
varieties than are here noticed, in the 
countries where they grow in the open 
ground; and the varieties, like our 
apples and pears, may be multiplied by 
feed without end: but, like other fruit 
fo raifed, it is probable there may not 
be oné in a hundred worth notice, fo 
that the approved forts can only be 
continued with certainty by budding. 

‘The flowers of all the fpecies and 
varieties are formed each of five fpread- 
ing petals, appearing here principally 
in May or June, and the fruit continue 
fetting in June and July, and ripen the 
year following, ° 

All the forts are elegant evergreens 
of the tree kind, obtaining in England 
from about five to eight or ten feet 
ftature, forming full and handfome 
heads, clofely garnifhed with beautiful 
large leaves the year round, and a pro- 

‘ fufion 
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fufion of fweet flowers, in {pring and 
early in fummer, which, even in this 
country, are often fucceeded by abun- 
dance of fruit, fometimes airiving to 
tolerable perfe€tion; but the chief 
merit of thefe trees in England is for 
ernament, which confifts not only in 
their beautiful foliage, but alfo in the 
flowers and fruit, and have this pecu- 
liar merit, as to exhibit bloffoms, green 
fruit in different flages of growth, and 
full-grown ripe yellow fruit, all at the 
fame time ; which, together with their 
large fhining green leayes, effeét one 
of the moft beautiful, contrafts of our 
gardens, which renders all the forts 
wery defirable furniture for the green- 
houfe colleétion, Oranges and lemons 
are generally more fruitful in England 
than the citron, and the Seville orange 
moft of all, which js the only ‘fort of 
orange to be'depended on for any con- 
fiderable quantity of flowers and fruit ; 
this tree being hardieft, retains its fruit 
in winter better than moft of the other 
Waricties, 

Thefe trees are all natives originally 
of India, but have been long retained 
in our gardens as green-houfe plants ; 
andin the fouthern parts of Europe, 
as: Portugal, Spain, and Italy, they 
grow in the open ground like our ap- 
ple and pear trees, and from which 
countries vaft quantities of the fruit 
are imported hither annually; but in 
England the trees muft always be con- 
tinued in pots or tubs, to be houfed in 
winter, 

They all fucceed in the open air 
from the beginning of June unto the 
middle. or Jatter end of O&ober, and 
the reit of the year muft have the fhel- 
ter of a green-houfe, and they will 
profper in any good garden mould. 

They are propagated by feed, bud- 
ding, and inarching. By feed, i. e. the 
kernels of the fruit: this method of 
raifing thefe trees is rarely praétifed in 
England, except for ftocks, on which 
to bud the different kinds; for al- 
though raifing the trees entirely from 
feed, without budding, is the way to 
gain new varieties, yet out of numbers 
fo railed, it is probable nota tree of 
them may produce fruit that pofleffes 
any good property, but will be fmall, 
crablike, and intolerably four and 
harfh: .but when any new. valuable 
variety is by this means: accidentally 
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obtained, it is continued and mulkti- 
plied by budding it upon ftocks raifed 
from the kernels of any of the forts ; 
by which pra@tice all the above defcri- 
bed varieties are annually increafed in 
our gardens, The method of raifing 
them entirely from feeds, except for 
ftocks, is both tedious and uncertain; 
therefore in this country it is fearce 
worth practifing, unlefs a few merely 
for curiofity. “4 
The raifing them, however, from 
the kernel, either to form trees for new 
varieties, or for ftocks to bud upon, is 
in this country performed effectually 
and expeditioufly by’ the aid of a hot- 
bed, and by this means ftocks may 
be obtained of due fize for buddin 
in two years. The following is the me- 
thod of raifing them :— ; 
Early in fpring procure fome Kernels 
which may be had plentifully from 
rotren fruits, or others that are per- 
fe@ly ripened, obferving, that for 
ftocks, the citron, lemon, and Seville 
orange, as being the freeft hooters, are 
to be preferred, though the citron is the 
ftrongeft fhooter of the three: fow the 
kernels in March, in pots of rich light 
earth half an inch deep, and plunge 
them in a hot-bed of dung or tan, un- 
der frame and glaffes, giving them air, 
and frequent fprinklings of water, In 
two or three weeks the plants will come 
up, and in fix weeks or two months 
more, they will be advanced four or 
five inches in height ; obferving, in the 
middle or latter endof June, to harden 
them to the full air, in which let them 
remain till O€tober, then move them 
into the green-houfe to ftand till 
fpring. In March or April, proceed t 
plant them fingly in fmal! pots, weins 
careful to fhake them out of the feed- 
pot with their roots entire, and having 
helf filled the other pots with light 
rich, loamy compoft,. place one plant 
in each pot, filling it up over the roots 
with -the fame fort of earth, and. let 
them be dire@tly watered, repeating it 
occafionally till they are frefh rooted; 
afterwards treat them as other woody 
exotics of the green-houfe, and ina 
year or two, the largeft of thofe de- 
figned for stocks will be fitto bud. 
But, to have ftocks as forward and 
fine as poffible for budding, as foon as 
they are potted out as above, plunge 
them direétly in a hot-bed, under a 
frame 
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frame and glaffes, about three or four 
months, which will draw them up io 
height with handfome ftems. 
bark-bed would be the moft eli- 
gible, made either in a glafs pit, or to 
be covered with a deep frame and 
lights ; fo plunging the pots to their 
rims in the bed, giving occafional fhade 
in the middle of hot funny cays, and 
freth air daily by tilting one end of the 
lights. more or lefs, as you fhall judge 
expedient: likewife retrefh them fre- 
qpeaty with water, and by the mid- 
le or end of July the plants will be 
advanced fifteen or eighteen inches, or 
near two feet high, obferving then to 
harden them by degrees to the full air 
for the remainder of the fummer ; and 
by being thus forwarded, thofe defigned 
for ftocks will be in excellent order for 
budding the year following. 

But thefe feedlings may {till be more 
forwarded, and a year or two’s growth 
may be gained by forcing them, as 
above, the firftfeafon, Thisis efie&ed 
by pricking out the feedlings the firit 
year they come up, when two or three 
inches high, in fmall pots, as above, 
to be plauged either in a bark-bed, or 
even in a dung hot-bed, covered with 
old tan eight or ten inches deep for the 
reception of the pots. The plants are 
then to be potted fingly, and plunged 
in the hot-bed, and by the middle or 
end of July, they will have advanced 
to twelve or fifteen inches, or perhaps 
to a foot and.a half, or near two feet 
in height; they muft then be gradually 
hardened to the full air, by raifing 
ie lights more and more every day, 
eaving them alfo up on nights, and at 
Jait take them quite off in a cloudy 
calm day, Letthe plants remain fully 
expofed till O@ober, then move them 
into the green-houfe for the winter, 
and many of them will bein due or- 
der to receive the buds the next Au- 
guft; and the following is the method: 
. The operation of budding is per= 
formed in Auguft upon flocks of their 
own kinds, for all the fpecies and va- 
rieties of this genus take freely upon 
one another, and the budding or ino- 
culation is performed in the common 
way. 

As to the buds for budding them, 
obferve to procure cuttings only from 
bearing free-fhooting trees, of the forts 
you would encreafe; young fhoots, 
that are round and plump, muft be 
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chofen, and from thefe take the buds 
in the ofual manner, being careful to 
infert them ina fmooth part of th¢ 
ftock, at about fix to ten or fifteen in- 
ches from the bottom, one bud in each 
ftock, tying them with a ligature of 
bafs, 

As foon as the budding is finithed, 
it is proper to place the plants in theic 
pots in the green-houfe, or in a glafs- 
cafe, &c, to defend the buds from wet 
and drying winds, turning the budded 
part from the fun: or where there is 
the convenience of a fpare bark-pit, 
where the heat of the bark is almoft 
exhaufted, the pots may be plunged 
therein two or three weeks, and it will 
more effe€tually promote the union of 
the buds; obferving, in either depart- 
ment, to admit air freely, by opening 
the front glaffes, and allowing a flight 
fhade of mats in the middle of fcorch- 
ing funny days: the pots fhould alfo be | 
fupplied with water every day or two 
during the hot weather. In shree or 
four weeks the buds. will be united 
with the ftocks; when itis proper to 
loofen the bandage of each bud; ‘that 
they may have room to fwell; obfer- 
ving, however, that the buds will all 
remajn dormant till fpring. 

After this there is nothing more re- 
quired this year but due waterings, 
only obferving, that in cafe of great 
rains, it will be proper to retain the 
plants in the green-houfe for the re- 
mainder of the fummer, and until next 
{pring. ; 

In March following, the heads of all 
the ftocks muft be cut off flanting clofe 
behind the infertion of the bud; after 
this operation the buds will foon begin 
to fpring, and produce each one fhoot, 
which probably will obtain from about 
five or fix, to eight or ten inches in 
length the fame year. It is proper to 
obferve, that if the ftocks could have 
the aid of a bark-bed, there will be a 
chance of having the buds thoot a foot 
and he-lf, or more, by the end of fum- 
mer; therefore where there is the con- 
venience of a bark pit, or glafs-cafe, 
or any deep frame, that can be placed 
ona bark-bed, &c. we fhould advife by 
all means to make ufe of fuch conve- 
niencies for forwarding the firtt fhoot 
of the buds; fo thdt as foon as the 
ftocks are headed, as above dire&ted, 
plunge the pots in the hot-bed, and let 
them enjoy the penefit of air and wa- 
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ter, in preportion to the temperature 
of the bed and weather; likewife oc- 
¢afional fhade when the fun is very 
powerful. Here they may be conti- 
nued, with the above care, till the end 
of July, when fome of the ftronge(t 
fhooters will be advanced near two feet 
high; and itis then proper to begin to 
inure them by degrees to the full air, to 
harden them againft winter, that they 
may be able to live during that feafon 
in the green-houfe, to which they muft 
be removed in O&ober. 

When it is however defigned to pro- 
pagate by inarching, ftocks muft be 
raifed from feed, as before directed, 
which, when of due fize, are to be pla- 
‘eed in their pots, upon a fort of ftage, 
or fome erection convenient to the 
head of the trees you intend to inarch 
from, obferving to fix upon fome con- 
venient young fhoots, nearly the fize of 
the ftocks, forthe purpofe of inarching ; 
thefe are to be inarched in the ftocks, 
as they grow on the trees, in April or 
May, one in each ftock, and by the end 
of Auguft following they will be uni- 
ted to the flock, and may be feparated 
from the parent tree, 

But this method of propagating thefe 
trees, is rather pra&tifed by way of cu- 
riofity, to raife a few trees toa bearing 
ftate in hafte, becaufe, by inarching a 
young bearing branch; furnifhed with 
fruit, into any of their own ftocks, in 
April or May, it will frequently be 
united by the following Auguft, and the 
branch {fo inarched may be feparated 
from its parent plant, and, being firmly 
attached to the ftock, it then commen- 
ces anew tree, bearing fruit, raifed in 
the thort {pace of four or five months. 

By the fame rule you may inarch an 
orange into the branch of a citron or 
Jemon, or all three upon the fame tree, 
for the fake of variety, 

But trees raifed by this method ne- 
ver grow fo large ner handfome as 
thofe raifed by budding. 

The flowers are highly odoriferous, 
and have been for fome time‘paft of 
great efteem as a perfume: theintafte 
38 fomewhat warm, accompanied with 
a degree of bitternefs. They yie 
their flavour by infufion, to reétified 
Spirit, and in diftillation both to fpirit 
and water: the bitter matter is diffol- 
ved by water, and, on evaporating the 
decoétion, remains entire in the ex- 
trad, The distilled water was for- 
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merly kept in the fhops, but on account. 
of the fcarcity of the flowers is now 


laid afide: it is called by foreign wri- 


ters agua mephe. An oil diftilled from 
thefe flowers is brought from Italy un- 
der the name of oleum or effentia nereli. 

The outer yellow rind of the fruitis 
a grateful aromatic bitter, and, in cold 
phlegmatic conftitutions, proves an 
excellent ftomachic and carminative, 
promoting appetite, warming the ha- 
bit, and ftrengthening the tone of the 
vifcera. Orange peel appears to be 
very confiderably warmer than that of 
lemons, and to abound more with ef- 
fential oil: to this circumftance there- 
fore due regard ought to be had in the 
ufe of thefe medicines, The flavour 
of the firft is likewife fuppofed to be 
lefs perifhable than that of the other, 
hence the College employ orange peel 
in the fpirituous bitter tincture, which 
is defigned for keeping, whilft in the 
bitter watery infufion, lemon peel is 
preferred. A fyrup and two diftilled 
waters are for the fame reafon prepa 
red from the rind of oranges in prefe- 
rence to that of lemons. 

The juice of oranges is a grateful 
acid liquor, of confiderable ufe in fe- 
brile or inflammatory diftempers, for 
allaying heat, abating exorbitant com- 
motions of the blood, quenching thirft, 
and promoting the falutary excretions ; 
it is likewife of great afe in fcurvies, 
efpecially when given in conjunéion 
with the cocklearia, naffurtium, or other 
acrid antifcorbutics, as in the fucci feor- 
butici of the fhops. 

Orance: Mint, [Mentha Rubra.] 
A fpecies of mint fmelling like an 
orange. ay 

Mock Onance, See Mock ORANGE, 

ORCHARD. A garden depart- 
ment, configned entirely to the growth 
of ftandard fruit trees, for furnifhing 
a large fupply of the moft ufeful kinds 
of fruit. 

In the orchard you may have as 
ftandards all forts of apple trees, moft 
forts of pears and plumbs, and all forts 
of cherries ; which four fpecies are the 
capital orchard fruits: each of which 
comprife numerous valuable varieties ; 
but to have a compleat orchard, you 
may alfo have quinces, medlars, mul- 
berries, fervice-trees, filberts, Spanifh 
nuts, barberries; likewife walnuts and 
chefnuts, which two latter are parti- 
cularly applicable for the boundaries of 
6 atts orchards, 
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erchards, to fereen the other trees from 
the infults of impetuous winds and 
cold blafts. All thefe trees fhould be 
arranged in rows from twenty to thirty 
feet diffance. 

_ But fometimes orchards confit en- 
tirely of appie-trees, particularly in the 
tyder-making countries, where they 
are cultivated in very great quantities 
in large fields, and in hedge-rows, ior 
the fruitto make cyder for publicfupply, 

And fometimes whole orchards’ of 
very confiderable extent are entirely of 
cherry-trees; but in this cafe, it is 
when the fruit is defigned for fale in 
fome great city, as London, &c, forthe 
fupply of which city, great numbers of 
cherry-orchards are in fome of the ad- 
jacent counties, but more particularly 
in Kent, which is eBrnous for very 
extenfive cherry-orchards; many of 
which are entirely of that fort called 

Kentifh cherry, as being generally a 
great bearer; others are ftored with all 
the principal forts of cultivated cher. 
ries, from the earlieft to the lateft kinds. 

A general orchard, however, com- 
pofed of all the before-mentioned fruit- 
trees, fhould confift of a double por- 
tion of apple-trees or more, becaufe 
they are confiderably the moft ufeful 
fruit, and miay be continued for ufe the 

ear round, : 
_ The utility of a general orchard, 
both for private ufe and for profit, 
ftored with various forts of fruit-trees, 
muft be very great, as well as afford 
jnfinite pleafure from the deligh:ful 
appearance it makes from early {pring 
till late in autumn: in fpring the va- 
rious trees in bloffom are highly orna- 
mental; in fummer, the pleafure is 
ig op by obferving the various 

ruits advancing to perfeCtion; and as 
the feafom advances, the mature growth 
of the various forts arriving to perfec- 
tion in regular fucceffion from Mayor 

une until the end of O&ober, muit 
afford exceeding delight, as well as 
great profit, su 

As to the proper extent of ground 
for an orchard, this muft be propor- 
tioned, in fome meafure, to the extent 
of land you have to work on, and the 
quantity of fruit required either for 
private ufe, or for public fupply: fo 
that an orchard may be from half an 
gcre to twenty or more in extent. 

With refpect to the fituation and 
afpedt for an orchard, we may obferve 
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very thriving orchards both in low and 
high fituations, and.on declivities and 
plains, in various afpedts or expofures, 
provided the natural foil is good. We 
fhould, however, avoid very low damp 
fituations as much. as.the narure of the 
place will admit; for in very wet foils 
no fruit-trees will profper, nor the 
fruit be fine: but a moderately low 
fituation, free from copious wet, may “ 
be more eligible than an elevated 
ground, as being lefs expofed to tem- 
peftuous winds; though a Gtuation 
having a {mall declivity is very defira- 
ble, efpecially if its afpe& incline to- 
wards the eait, fouth-eaft, or fous 
therly, which are-rather more eligible 
than a wefterly afpe@t; but a north af 
pect is the worft of all for an orchard, 
unlefs particularly compenfated by the 
peculiar temperament or good quality 
of thefoil. Wewould remark, forthe 
advantage of thofe that are not agcom- 
modated with choice of fituation. and 
afpedt, that they need not be under any 
great anxiety, if the foilis but fuitable; 
only obferving, if poffible, to abandon 
very low damp fituations, for the reae 
fon before given them, 

As for foil, any common field. or 
pafture that produces good crops of 
corn, grafs, or kitchen garden vegeta- 
bles, is {utiable for an orchard; if it 
thould prove of a loamy nature, it will 
be a particular advantage: any foil, 
however, of a good quality, not too 
light and dry, or too heavy, itubborn, 
or wet, but of a medium rature, ofa 
foft pliant temperature, not lefs than 
one fpade deep of good ftaple, will be 
proper for this purpofe. 

Where, however, the foil is natu- 
rally defective, the defeéts muft be 
reGtified as well as poflible, by the ap- 
plication of proper manures and com- 
pofts, and applied either to the whole 
ground, if but of moderate extent, or 
tothe places where each tree isto ftand, 
for a fpace of eight or ten feet circum- 
ference, workingit up with the natural 
foil of the place., 

This application, \in extenfive or- 
chards, would. be a very chargeable 
operation; therefore thofe who are at 
liberty to chufe, fhould have particular 
regard to the fixing upona proper fpot, 
where but little or no foreign aid is 
requifite. 

'The preparation of the ground fer 
the reception of the trees, is by trench- 
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ing, or if for very confiderable or- 
chards, by deep ploughing; buttrench- 
digging, one or two fpades, as the foil 
will admit, is the moft eligible, either 
wholly, or only for the prefent, in the 
places where the lines of trees are to 
ftand, a fpace of fix or eight feet wide, 
all the way in each row, efpecially if it 
be grafs-ground, and intended to be 
kept in fward; or if any under-crops 
are defigned to be raifed, the ground 
may be wholly trenched at firt; butas 
to this you may fuit your convenience, 
obferving in either cafe to trench the 
ground in the ufual way to the depth 
of the natural foil; and ifin grafs, turn 
the fward clean to the bottom of each 
trench, which when rotted, will prove 
an excellent manure, 

In planting orchards, however, on 
grafs-ground, fome only dig pits for 
each tree, capacious enough for the 
reception of the roots, loofening the 
bottom well, without the labour of 
digging any other part of the ground: 
where the ground, however, is trenched 
either wholly, or fome confiderable 
width along the place of each row of 
trees, it will confequently prove of 
greater advantage in promoting their 
free growth, 

The ground muft be fenced fecurely 
againft cattle, &c, either with a good 
ditch and hedge, or with a paling fence, 
as may be moft convenient. 

The beft feafon for planting all the 
forts of fruit trees is autumn, foon af- 
ter the fall of the leaf, from about the 
latter end of October until December ; 
or it may be performed any time in 
open weather from QOé€ober until 
March. 

All the forts of fruit trees proper for 
this department, if not furnifhed with 
them in your own nurfery, may be had 
very reafonable at all the public nur- 
fery-grounds; obferving to chufe them 
principally fell ftandards, with ftrait 
clean ftems, fix feet high, efpecially 
fhe apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, and 
other tree kinds, each-with a branchy 
well-formed head, of from two or three 
to four or five years growth; and let 
#veral varieties of each particular fpe- 
ies be chofen, that ripen their fruit at 
different times, from the earlieft to the 
kateft, according to the nature of the 
different forts, that there may be a fuf- 
ficient fupply of every fort regularly 
suring their proper feafon; and of ap- 
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ples and pears in particular, chufe a 
much greater quantity of the autumnal 
and late ripening kinds, than the early 
forts; but the moft of all of apples: 
for the fummer-ripening fruit is but of 
fhort duration, being only proper for 
temporary fervice. The later ripening 
kinds keep found fome confiderable 
time for autumnal ufe; and the lateft 
forts that ripen in O€tober continue 
in perfection for various ufes all win- 
ter, and feveral forts until the feafon of 
apples come again. 

Having made choice of the proper 
forts, and marked them, let them be 
taken up with the utmoft care, fo as to 
preferve all their roots as entire as pof- 
fible; and when taken up, prune off 
any broken or pated parts of the roots, 
and joft tip thé€nds of the principal 
roots in general with the knife, on the 
under fide, with a kind of flope out- 
ward, oT aki 

If the trees have been already headed, 
or fo trained as to have branched out 
into regular fhoots to form each a pro- 
per head, they muft be planted with 
the faid heads entire, only retrenchin 
or fhortening any irregular or ill-placed 
fhoots that take an aukward direction, 
or run longer than the reft, ; 

The arrangement of the trees in the 
orchard mutt be in rows, each kind fe 
parate, at diftances according to the 
nature of growth of the different forts; 
but for the larger growing kinds, fuch 
as apples, pears, plumbs, cherries, &c, 
they fhould {tand from twenty-five to 
thirty or forty feet every way afunder, 
though twenty-five or thirty feet at 
moft is a reafonable diftance for all 
thefe kinds, res 

Each fpecies and its varieties fhould 
generally be in rows by themfelves, 
the better to fuit their refpeétive modes 
of growth: though for variety you 
may have fome rows of apples and 
pears ranged alternately; likewife 
plumbs and cherries ; and towards the 
boundaries may have ranges of leffer 
growth, as quinces, medilars, filberts, 
&c. and the outer row of all may he 
walnut-trees, and fome chefnuts, fet 
pretty clofe, to defend the other trees 
from violent winds. F 

Proceed to {take out the ground ac- 
cording to the above diftances, for ma- 
king the holes for the reception of the 
trees; which if made to range every 
way, will have a very agrecable were 
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and admit the currency of air, and the 
influence of the fun, more effectually, 

In planting very extenfive orchards, 
fome divide the ground into large 
fquares or quarters of different dimen- 
fions, with intervals of fifty feet wide 
Between, ferving both as walks, and 
for admitting the air. In different 
quarters plant different forts of fruit, 
as apples in one, pears in another, and 
plumbs and cherries in others, &c. and 
thus it may be repeated to as many 
quarters, for each {pecies and its vari- 
€ti€s, as may be convenient, 

A wide hole muft be dug for each 
tree, capacious enough to receive al] 
the roots freely every way with- 
Out touching the fides, When the 
holes are ready, proceed to planting, 
one tree to each hole, a perfon holding 
the ftem ereé&, whilft another trims in 
the earth, previoufly breaking it {mall, 
and caft it in equally about all the 
roots, frequently thaking the tree to 
caufethe mould to fettilein clofe about 
all the fmaller roots and fibres, and fo 
as to raife the tree gradualiy up, that 
the crown of the roots may be but two 
or three inches below the general fur- 
face; and when the hole is filled up, 
tread it gently, firft round the outfide, 
then near the ftem of the tree, forming 
the furface a little hollow: and then if 
on the top of all is laid fome inverted 
turf to the width of the holes, forming 
it with a fort of circular bank, three or 
four inches high, it will fupport the 
tree, and guard the roots from drying 
winds and the fummer’s drought: ‘ob- 
ferving that each tree ftands perfe@ly 
upright, and that they range exactly in 
their proper rows. 

If the orchard is much expofed to 
the winds, it may be proper to ftake 
the new-pianted trees to fupport them 
in their proper pofition, and fecure 
them from being rocked to and fro by 
the wind, which would greatly retard 
their rooting afrefh; placing one or 
two ftrong tall ftakes to each tree ; 
but the moft effeétual method is to 
have three ftakes to each, placed in a 
triangle, meeting at top near the head 
of the tree, wrapping a hay-band round 
that part of the fem, to preyent its 
being barked by the flakes or tying; 
then tie the ftakes at top clofe to the 
tree, with fome proper bandage, bring- 
ing it clofe about the flem and fiakes 
together, over the hay-wrapping, ina 
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proper manner to fecure the tree firm- 
ly in an ere& pofiure, 

The ground of the orchard, between 
the rows of trees, is very commonly 
laid down in grafs, as being the moit 
convenient for admitting of coming 
readily at the trees at all times to ga- 
ther the fruit: but if thought proper, 
it may be employed for fome years ei- 
ther wholly, or in part, for the produce 
of kitchen vegetables, or for the growth 
of corn, turnips, potatoes, &c. being 
careful in digging or ploughing the 
ground for the reception of thefe crops, 
not to go too near to di{turb the roots 
of the trees; likewife not have any 
ftrong-growing plants withinthree feet 
of each fide of the rows of trees: how- 
ever, after the trees are advanced in 
growth, and jbegin to bear any thing 
confiderably, it may be more eligible 
to lay the ground down intirely in” 
grafs , as it will be then more in cha« 
rater of an orchard, and be more con- 
venient for gathering the fruit, and do- 
ing any neceffary work to the trees - 
butin any of thefe ways, every one may 
fuit their inclination or convenience, 

If, however, it is laid down in grafs, 
no cattle fhould be turned in to graze 
at large, unlefs the ftems of each tree 
be previoufly well fecured with pofts 
and railing, and wattled with thorn- 
buthes, efpecially in young orchards, 
otherwife they will bark the trees, to 
their very great injury; nor fhould large 
cattle be turned into orchards, where 
the branches of the trees are low and 
within their reach, 

With regard to the general culture 
of orchard fruit-trees, obferve, that as 
being ftandards, their heads fhould ge- 
nerally be permitted to branch out 
nearly in their own natural manner, 
with the branches at full length, with- 
out fhortening, only on particular oc- 
cafions, and they will gradually form 
themfelves into large branchy heads, 
and all the branches foon affume a 
bearing ftate; very little pruning of 
any fort being required to ftandard 
fruit-trees, except in particular cafes, 
as above hinted, of fuperfluous or very 
irregular growths: as for example, ali 
fuckers arifing from the root, mug 
conftantly be taken off clofe; likewife 
diveft the ftems of all fide-branches 
coming out below the head; and a)l 
luxuriant thoots arifing in the heart or 
middie of the.tree, or in any part where 

they 
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they appear too much ¢rouded, fhouid 
be pruned off clofe.. If any particular 
branch of the head fhould become of 
long ftraggling growth, extending be- 
yond all the reft, it may be fhortened 
as you fhall fee proper, down to fome 
young fhoot, or lower branch it fup- 
ports,that is of aregular growth, orin- 
tirely retrenched as it may feem proper 
to keep up fome uniformity in the 
haad; and if the head ‘in general be- 
come “at any time over-crbuded with 
branches, thin out the worft and moft 
irregular growers ofthe fuperfiuity, 
All dead wood and cankered parts 
fhould alfo be cut off to the live wood, 

But remarking, that except in the 
-above cafes, the branches in general of 
ftandard fruit trees, in every ftage of 
growth, thould be fuffered to fhoot 
forth, both in length and branch, late- 
sally in their own way ; for as moit of 
the forts firft form their fruit-buds, or 
4purs, near the extremity of the bran- 
ches or fhoots, if pruning their ends 
were prattifed, it would not only be 
cutting off the parts where the fruit 
would have been produced, but would 
force out a number of lateral ufelefs 
fhoots, and crowd the tree with fuper- 
fluous or unneceffary wood, and great- 
hy retard the branches from forming 
the above fruit-fpurs or buds for bear- 
ing; and unlefs thefe are formed in 
plenty; none of the principal tree kinds 
can ever produce any tolerable crops of 
fruit; but the trees being fuffered to 
take their natural growth, according 
to the above rules, all the branches and 
fhoots will gradually form fruit-fpurs 
towards their extreme parts, at almoft 
every eye of bud,’ 

by the above hints itis obvious that 
ftandard fruit-trees require but very 
little culture in refpeét to pruning; 
and the lefs they are pruned, except in 
the befere-mentioned cafes, the better 
they will bear. 

Beiides, to attempt at any regular 
pruning of orchard or other ftandard 
truit-trees, would prove a very tedious 
as well as unneceffary work, 

When neceffary, however, to prune 
any of thete trees occafionally in the 
above cafes, obferve that the proper 
feafon for that work is any time from 
the iall of the leaf until March. Like 
wife obferve in performing that ope- 
Fation, that fuch branches as require 
retrenching fhould be cut off quite 
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clofe either to their origin, if neeeflardp 
or clofe to any more convenient branch 
it may fupport, not leaving any ftump, 
and make the cut as even and fmooth 
as poffible, 

Orchard-trees are fometimes greatly 
infetted with mofs growing alj over 
their branches, but more particularly 
thofe trees which are fituated in very 
damp foils ; alfo often in old orchards 
where the trees ftand fo clofe as to 
croud one another fo confidérably as 
to exclude the free air: in which cafe 
of moffinefsS, the trees commonly af- 
fume a ftunted unkindly growth, pro- 
ducing but indifferent crops, and the 
fruit often fmall and ill-favoured, 
The only remedy for this difafter, 
is, to thin out fome of the branches 
where thickeft, to admit the fun and 
air more freely, and ferape the mofs 
off from the remainder, with an in- 
ftrument directed below; but where 
the trees thus infeited Rand very clofe 
to one another, fome of them Thould 
be cut down to admit a larger portion 
of ‘air, and the fen’s heat and light; 
and for the fame reafon thin the 
branches of the remaining trees ; then 
clear the branches in general from the 
groffeft of the mofs; for which pur- 
pofe you fhould be provided with fome 
iron fcrapers hollowed on the edge, 
and of three different fizes to fuit the 
different branches, having the edges a 
little blunted; and with thefe tools 
fcrape off the mofs from all the prin- 
cipal branchies at leaft, and of as many 
of the fmaller ones as your time will 
permit, for it is tedious work where 
there are many trees: after this, if the 
ground of the orchard, either wholly 
or but ten or twelve feet width along 
each row of trees, bedug or deeply 
ploughed, it will give new vigour to 
the roots, and which together with the 
thinning of the trees to admit the fun 


and air freely, andj the principal 


branches being divefted of the mofs, 
you will find them fhoot at top. with 
frefh vigour, and the quantity, fize, 
and quality of the fruit be greatly aug- 
mented in a year or two, | 
ORCHARD-GRASS, The name 
of a fmall, coarfe, but very {weet grafs, 
It is of very quick growth, and may 
poffibly hereatter be cultivated to ad- 
vantage, 
ORE-WEED. A general name for 
weeds growing at the bottom of the 
fea, 
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_#éa, and alfo on the muddy and rocky 
parts of the fhore. 

Sea-weeds are fo beneficial a manure, 
that farmers ought not to grudge the 
expence of carrying them a few miles. 
In Devonfhire, Cornwall, and other 
Maritime parts of England, thefe weeds 
are laid in heaps till they are rotten, 
and then fpread wpon the land, about 
a load to three rods+ but this lafts only 
one year, unilefs fand, or a {tiff earth, 
according to the quality of the foil in- 
tended to be improved, be laid on or 
mixed with them; and then they be- 
come a lafting manure, Infome places, 
thefe weeds are gathered in heaps, and 
burnt as foon as they are dry; after 
which about a bufhel of their afhes is 
laid on upon three rods of ground, 
But thefe, like all other afhes, thould 
‘be mixed with fand, or {tiff earth, if 
you will have the land laft good : other~ 
wife they are only an improvement 
fora year. Thefeathes are particularly 
good for grafs grounds over-run with 
mofs. Loofe fandy foils are likewife 
peculiarly benefitted by this weed: 
but, being a fub-marine plant, the 
wind and fun foon exhale its moifture ; 
fo that the more fpeedily it is taken 
from the fhore, where ftorms often 
throw it up in great quantities, the 
better it is. When fpread on the 
ground, and afterwards covered over, 
it foon diffolves into a falt oily flime, 
proper to fertilize and bind light foils. 
This is the moft approved way of ap- 
plying it: though fome lay it naked, 
and frefh from the fea, upon their bar- 
ley lands, towards the end of March 
and beginning of April, and have a 
goed crop of corn: but fuch quanti- 
ties of rank weeds are apt to fhoot up 
afterwards, that no wholefome plant 
is to be expe&ed that year. 

ORCHIS, See DocstTones, 

ORIGANY, [Origanutm. } Wild 
Thyme, or Wild Majoram. This is 
met with upon dry chalky hills, and 
mm gravelly foils, in feveral parts of 
England, It has an agreeable fmell, 
and a pungent tafte, warmer than that 
of the garden marjoram, and much 
tefembling thyme, which it feems to 
agree with in virtue. . An efiential oil 
diftilied from it, is kept in the thops. 

ORPINE, [Telephium.] This is a 
very thick-leaved juicy plant, not un- 
like the houfeleeks, It has a mucila- 
ginous rouglieit tafte, and hence is re- 
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commended as emollient and aftrine 
gent, but has never been much re- 
garded in praétice, 

Baftard Oxpine. 
OrPine. : 

ORRIS, [Zris.] The raots of this 
plant, when recent, have a bitter, but 
acrid, naufeous talte, and taken into 
the body proves ftrongly cathartic ; and 
hence the juice is recommended in 
dropfies, in the dofe of three or four 
fcruples, By drying they lofe this quae 
lity, yet {till retain a fomewhat pun- 
gent, bitterifh tafte : their fmell in this 
{tate is of the aromatic kind; thofe 
produced in the warmer climates have 
a verygrateful flavour, approaching to 
that of March violets: hence the ufe of 
the Florentine iris in perfumes, and for 
flavouring liquors: the fhops employ 
icin the white pectoral troches, &c, 

OSIER, [Salix.] A fmall kind of 
willow ; which from the patricular 
ufes for which it is raifed, requires a 
different fort of management, and ano- 
ther manner of planting. 

The ofier very much refembles the 
willow in its appearance, but that is 
a fmaller tree, its thoots are longer and 
flenderer, and its leaves alfo much 
lenger ; thefe are very narrow, and ia 
the beft kind are green on the upper 
fide, but whitith, as it were, woolly 
underneath, 

The ofier loves awet and low ground 
near waters, and nearly upon a Jevel 
with the water. It thrive#no where 
fo well as in marfhy places, near the 
edges of large rivers ; or in thofe little 
iflands that are formed by the breaking 
of their current ; and every way fur- 
rounded by the water. The ground 
for an ozier bed fhould bea rich black 
mould; and this is very common in 
thefe Jow and wet fitwations, 

The defign in planting the ofier is, 
that it may fhoot out a great quantity 
of fine flender twigs, which are to be 
cut at a fmall growth. Therefore there 
is no occafion for a trunk either of the 
pollard or timber tree form, This 
would only exhauft a great dealof the 
nourifhment taken in by the root, and 
deprive the fhoots of it; neither are 
they fo apt to rife flraight and fine, un~ 
lefs they begin near the ground, 

On this depends the peculiar way of 
planting the ozier. Itis raifed in the 
fame manner as ihe other willows, by 
truncheons or ftakes driven into the 
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ground; and it is proper always to let 
a certain quantity of the thoots ftand 
for a due growth for this purpofe, when 
the reft are cut. But asthefe are not 
to rife ina trunk, they muft not be 
above four foot in length, and three 
foot of this muit be thrufted into the 
ground, 

They will, by this means, have a 
fine fupply of roots; and beginning to 
fhoot fo near the earth, all the nourifh- 
ment will be carried up into the twigs. 

Thefe ftakes are to be planted at 
three foot diftance, and they will 
guickly yield a large profit: the twigs 
rifé numerous from their tops; and 
being cut down pretty clofe, in the 
manner of. fhrowding pollard trees, 
they fend up a new fet of twigs again 
almoft immediately, which quickly 
grow to their proper fize. 

The time of cutting offers is in Sep- 
tember; and the advantage that may 
be made of planting them is very great. 
Many wafte pieces of wet ground 
might be made to yield a great profit 
by them. 

If {takes or truncheons of a proper 
bignefs cannot be had, more time will 
be required to raife the ozier bed; but 
it may be done from {fmaller fets. ‘Vhefe 
are to becut four or five foot long, 
and ftuck at the fame difiances into 
the ground. They will grow very 
freely ; and when they have ftood three 
years, they are to be cut down within 
a foot of the ground; and from thence 
will rife the twigs in great abundance ; 
and they will continue affording a {up- 
ply of them many years. 

The fineft and beft kind of offer is 
that here defcribed with long leaves, 
white underneath ; but there are feve- 
ral others that anfwer the purpofe very 
well, The twigs are of conftant and 
ready fale. The bafket-m4ker’s work 
depends upon them;-anrd there is a 
great confumption of them among 
the fifhermen. The wheels, as they 
are called, for catching eels and other 
fith, are made‘of them: and bafkets, 
hampers, and the like, of which the 
confumption is, in a manner, endiefs 
and unlimited, 

The quick growth of the twigs is a 
great article in the profit of an ofier 
holt, for they are cut every year; and 
the heads that bear them grow fora 
Jong time more and more bufhy at every 
suiting, So that herejs a yaft profit 
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to be made with fearce any expence; 
annually returned and increafed every 
year; and this upon ground fit for no- 
thing elfe; for the ofier will grow and ~ 
flourifh on ground that is.fo loofe and 
fq wet, thac it would not afford hold 
for the root of any other kind of plan- 
tation whatfoever, - 

As the fttems of the ofiers will de- 
cay in time, let the hufbandman always 
take care to have a fupply. Nothing 
is fo eafy: for "tis only fticking into 
the ground fome twigs bezween the 
ftems, which will take their time to 
root themfelves, and grow to a due big- 
nefs; and when properly cut, and ma- 
naged according to the direétions al- 
ready given, of raifing an ofier ground 
from fets, will be ready to yield their 
produce as the cld ones begin to decay; 
and may thus be made to fupply their 
place gradually as they are wanted, 

OSLETS, Oflets are little hard fub- 
ftances that arife among thefmall bones 
of the knee of the horfe, on the infide; 
they grow out of the gummy fubftance 
which faftens thofe bones together, and 
derive their origin from a matter like 
that which produces fplents, and like 
them proceed from theffame caufe, viz, 
the ftrainingfof a horfe while helis young, 
and before his joints be well knit; and 
from hence alfo we may underfiand the 
nature of all thofe hard tumours. al- 
ready treated of, which grow near the 
joints, whether they be Spavins, Far- 
dons, Curbs, or of any cther kind, their 
chief difference confifting in their fitu- 
ation, being all of them formed of a 
matter, which, in time, grows hard, 
yea, even as the bone itfelf; and this 
is the reafon why they cannot be moved 
but by things that are of the greateft 
efficacy, Notwithftanding, if they be 
difcovered before they acquire fuch a 
degree of hardnefs, they may be made 
te yield to lefs powerful remedies than 
what we are fometimes conftrained to 
make ufe of; a 

OST. See Oust. 

OVERFLOWING LAND. This 
is commonly effected by diverting the 
ftreams of rivers, brooks, land-fioods, 
or fome part of them, out of their na- 
tural channel : but were the ftreams lie 
fo low as to be incapable of over-flow- 
ing the lands, they are made ufe of to 
turn fuch engines as may raife a qidan- 
tity of water to do it. 

When you have got your water up 

to 
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to the highelt part of the land that 
_ you can bring it to, make a fmall trench 
to carry fome of the water in, to give 
you the level the land, keeping of it 
always as much as you can upon a 
level, or upon the higheft part of the 
Jand, fo that,from the upper part you 
may be able to water the lower when 
you will, and by carrying of the level 
of this fmall trench you will be di- 
reéted how to tut on your main trench, 
which ought to be made big enough to 
reteive the whole ftream that you raise, 
and to be rather broad than deep. At 
convenient diftances according unto the 
bignefs of the ftream, and the quan- 
tity of the land you are to water, make 
feveta! {mall trenches, making your 
main trench the narrower, proportion- 
able tothe number of drains you lead 
from it; only you. muft note, that the 
greateit advantage of over-fiowing is, 
where you can do it frequently, and 
‘draw it off quickly; becanfe where 
water ftands long on ground, efpecially 
in Winter, “tis apt to breed rufhes and 
weeds ; and therefore where any fuch 
inconveniency is, draw it off by fmall 
trenches, 

Some graze their land till Chriftmas, 
and fome longer; bat as foon as ‘tis 
fed bare from Allhallowtide to fpring, 
that the grafs is not too high, is the 
beft time for over-fiowing, except it 
prove a dry time in April or May: If 
it do, it will be of mighty advantage ; 
for in hot weather the grafs grows three 
times as much if moiftened, as at ano- 
ther time. Land-floods are beft to over- 
flow with in winter, and warm fatten- 
ing fprings in fummer, only you muft 
obferve to let the water dry in before 
you water it again ; and not to let cat- 
tle poach it, and that you water it at 
night fo as that the water may be gorie 
before the heat of the day comes, which 
is apt to cocafion the fcorching of it; 
and to rot the roots of the grafs by lying 
tdolong onthe land. The wafhing of 
high -ways, towns, or ftreets, efpecially 
of commons, where fheep feed, is a very 
great improvement of land or trees. 

But in fome places iffue fprings 
whofe waters are injurious to land, as 
fuch ufually are that flow from coal 
mines, or any fulpfurous mineral, be- 
caufe they are of fuch a brackith, harfli 
quality, that they kill vegetables, in- 
ttead of nourifhing of them; as too 
much falt, urine, or dung will do, if 
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Not applied in due quantities; yet we 
canfiot butthink thateven thefe waters 
would make a great impeovement, if 
{pariosly ufed, and in wet times, that 
a great quantity of other water might 
mix with them, ‘Thefe waters are 
commonly of a reddifh cclour, and 
leave a reddith fentiment where they 
run, and are much better when they 
have run fome diftance, than at their 
firft breaking out. 

Alfo fome forts of lands will not be 
improved by watering, except only with 
land floods, and in fummer, when "tis 
a very dry time; as your cold clay, and 
ftrong land that lies very fiat; partly be- 


~caufe of its flatnefs, and that water 


will not eafily penetrate ftiff clay; and 
therefore light dry warm grounds are 
the moft improved by watering. 

OVER-REACH, A wound in the 
fore-heel of a horfe, made by the point 
of the hind-fhoe. 

When this wound is only flight or * 
fuperficial, itis, in general, very eafily 
cured, by wafhingit clean, and apply- 
ing the wound ointment: but it fhould 
be obferved, from the nature and’man- 
net of the injury, where the’blow has 
beén friart, that it differs widely from 
a common cut; the part here being 
both tornand bruifed, and confequently 
it requires to be properly digefted, in 
order to lay a good foundation for 
healing. 

For this purpofe, after wathing out 
any dirt or gravel with foap-fuds, &c. 
let the wound be digefled, by dreffing 
it with doffils of Jint dipped in an 
ounce .of Venice turpentine, divided 
with the yolk of an egg, to which half 
an ounce of tincture of myrrh may be 
added; over this dreffing it would be 
advifeable to apply the turnip poultice, 
or that with ftrong beer grounds and 
oatmeal, three or four times, or oft- 
ner, till the digeftion is procured, and 
then both thefe creffings may be changed 
for the precipitate medicines, or the 
lime-water mixture ; obferving always 
to apply the doffils carefully to the 
bottom, to fill up the fore with the 
fame even to the furface, and to bind 
all on with a comprefs and roller : and 
if any cavities appear that cannot con- 
yeniently be dreffed to the bottom, they 
fhould always be laid open, or no pro- 
per foundation for healing can be ob- 
tained, The hoof alfo thould be kept 
fepple, or paredaway, when the growtit _ 
Z of 
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ef it interrupts this end, as is fome- 
times the cafe, 

OUST, A kiln, generally applied 
to that ufed in drying hops. 

It is built with fire- places in the na- 
ture of malt-kilns; and at a proper 
diftance over the fire is an hair-cloth 
{trained upon laths ; and thereon the 
hops are laid, and raked even to the 
depth of about fix or feven inches, for 
the better conveniency of drying them 
equally ; and when they are properly 
cured on the under fide, they are care- 
fully turned; and by that means the 
upper fide becoming the under, the 
whole fhares the fire alike, The perfon 
that performs this part is called the 
dryer, whofe bufinefs it is to manage 
the fires. 

The fuel commonly. made ufe of is 
charcoal, for its freenefs from fmoke, 
and affording a fieady heat, Great 
nicety is required in this part; a {mall 
fire being to be made, at firft, that they 
may heat gradually, and fo raifed as 
they dry; that it may be done without 
fcorching; and. the fire is to be low- 
ered by degrees, againit they are ready 
to be taken off: the time required is 
about eight hours. 

But as charcoal is very dear, being 
three or four pounds per load, many 
people have adopted the method of 
drying with fea-coal, upon what they 
call cockle-ou(ts, which are {quare 
iron-boxes, placed upon ibrick-work, 
and a flue and chimney in the back 
part of the building for the fmoke to 
go off, The computation is, that a 
chaldron of fea-coal, at about twenty- 
four fhillings, will dry a load of hops, 
and that a Joad of charcoal will do no 
more, It is indeed expenfive to erect 
fuch oufts, as there muft be no timber 
near them; and an iron-beam and iron- 
laths are to be ufed, and they covered 
with plates of tin or iron, properly faf- 
tened together. 

A gentleman has lately claimed the 
merit ofhaving invented anew method 
of drying hops with fea-coal, or any 
kind of fuel whatever, by means of a 
moveable iron furnace: it is in form 
of an horizontal cylinder, ftopped at 
both ends: it lies on an iron carriage, 
which rolls on four iron-wheels: in 
the fore-end of the cylinder is the 
furnace door, and a hollow iron flue 
runs in ahorizontal dire€tion along the 
upper furface of the cylinder from the 
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back, till it reaches the fore-end of it, 
when it takes a vertical dire€tion, and 
is carried as high as is neceffary to con- 
vey the fmoke out of the ouft. We 
cannot pretend to fay what are the 
particular advantages refulting from 
the ufe of this rolling furnace, never 
having feen it at work, 

OUT-HOUSES, Are fuch as be- 
long and are adjoining to dwelling- 
houfes. 

OUTLAND,. Among the Saxons, 
was that land that lay beyond the de- 
mefnes, and was granted out totenants, 
though at the will of the Lord, in like 
manner as copyhold eftates. 

OXEN. Oxen fhould be tall, full 
bodied, fhort jointed, and well put to- 
gether in every part, fo that one fees 
theic ftrength. ‘Their hair fhould be 
fine, and lie fmooth, for that betokens 
health, and a good kind, 

The ftrength of the ox is very great, 
and he has patience to endure fatigue, 
but he is flow, and muft not be put 
beyond his natural pace, He will not 
work eafily or freely, if this be ar- 
tempted, and what is worfe, fretting 
& hurrying throws him into diftempers, 

Tis but in fome particular parts of 
England they now breed their oxen to 
labour, but it is very profitable. In 
thefe places the hufbandman cannot be 
too much warned againft his hurrying 
them in their employments; for he 
fhould confider that they are to be fed 
as well as worked; and while he 
makes them thus liable to diftempers, 
he takes them off from one, and makes 
them incapable of the other, 

When oxen are to be trained to la- 
bour, they muft be firft put to work 
at three years old, but they muit be 
brought to it gently, and, by degrees, 
in the manner of.a young horfe; for 
if they be pufhed or worked too hard 
at this time, they are {poiled for ever, 

Great care muft be taken to match 
fuch well as are to draw together, for 
otherwife they draw unequally, and 
fpoil both the work and one another. 

In this cafe of matching them, re- 
gard mutt be had to threethings ; their 
height, their ftrength, and their fpirit: 
for fome are tall that have not much 
itrength; and others have a great deal 
of power that are fluggith, 

In general they are very tra€table 
and gentle, but regard muft be had te 
their feveral natures, for they will not 

be 
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be forced out of them by any ufage; 
and they may be greatly injured in the 
endeavour, 

Of all the kinds the pyed Lincoln- 
fhire ox is the fitteftforlabour. He is 
naturally long-bodied, and till put up 
to feed, is lefs flefhy than any of the 
other good breeds ; though he takes to 
fattening very readily with reft, and a 
good pafture, 

When the young oxen are firft put 
to work, a great deai of care muft be 
taken notto overheat or fatigue them. 
They muft be fuffered to reft in che 
middle of the day in hot weather, and 
the fervant fhould give them fome hay, 
which will fupport them in the new 
fatigue of their ‘abour, much better 
than grafs, They muft be weli fed 
during the whole time of their labour- 
ing, for they will not do much if they 
be not Kept in fpirits by good nourifh- 
ment; but in this let the hufbandman 
underitand moderation; for there is 
difference between feeding them for 
ftrength, and for fattening. 

An ox for labour muft neither be 
bare, nor muft he be too fat; in the 
firft cafe he will be weak, and in the 
other he willbe lazy. They fhould be 
treated gently, for they do not under- 
ftand blows and hard ufage, and may 
eafier be beaten into ficknefies and dif- 
orders, than into labour. 

In this way an ox may very well be 
kept to work feven or eight years, that 
is, till between ten and eleven years 
old; and in that time he will do the 
owner an incredible deal of bufi- 
nefs, provided he thus underftand how 
to manage him, for it all depends upon 
that; otherwife he will be as ftubborn 
as an afs, and will not be fit half his 
time for fervice, 

Sometimes a young ex will prove 
very ftubborn, vicious, and unruly; 
but this, when enquired into, will be 
found owing to fome bad ufage at fet- 
ting out, for the ox has nothing of 
that bad difpofition in his nature, 
When this happens, he muft be kept 
hungry 5; and when he has fafted long 
enough, he muft be made to eat out 
of the hand: when he is brought to 
his labour, he muft be tied with a 
rope ; and at any time when he grows 
faulty, he muft be cherifhed, and fed 
with a mouthful of hay by hand; thus 
bringing him by foft means to quiet- 
fiefs, anda readinefs in performing his 
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bufinefs ; for nothing elfe will do with 
this creature, 

For the breaking a young ox to the 
field, no way is fo well as to fingle 
out one of the tame(t of the old ones, 
that is of its own fize; and yoke them 
together, Let them be put to fome 
flight work, and fuffered to do it ea- 
fily and flowly: they will thus draw 
equally, and the young beaft will be- 
come perfetly familiar to it. They 
will be apt to get into too flow a gait 
at firft, but by degrees they muft be 
fpirited to be a little brifker in their 
pace; and after half a dozen times 
going out with this quiet beaft, the 
young one mutt becouptied with an ox 
of more fpirit, that will learn him to 
go quicker, Thus he is to have his 
companicn changed from time to time, 
till in the firft month or fix weeks of 


his labour, he gets to draw with the 


brifkeft of the ftock. 

This is the only way to get the ox 
to his fpeed ; for at beft it is not great, 
nor will he be brought to it by force, 

The advantages of labouring with 
oxen are fo great, that it is wonderful 
the practice does not extend farther. 
The ox of eleven years old, when he 
is unfit for labour any longer, may be 
fattened as well as at any time; andin 
the fame manner if he fall lame, or by 
any other accident be fpoiled for la- 
bour, at whatever age that happen, he 
may then be fed up for fale. 

In this the ox has a great advantage 
over the horfe, which, when aged, or 
fpoiled by accidents, is good for no- 
thing, and becomes an entire lofs, and 
often a very great one to the farmer. 

The food of the horfe is alfo a very 
expenfive article to the hufbandman, 
but that ef oxen is cheap. They re- 
quire no oats. They are very little li- 
able to difeafes, whereas one is never 
fecure of ahorfe at all, But though 
the ox does not require fo expenfive 
food as the horfe, yet fech as he eats 
mutt be good in its kind, and he muft 
not be ftinted. He muft always have 
good grafs to go to, and good hay in 
winter, elfe he will be of little fervice; 
for though he mu(ft not be fattened 
in his time of working, yet if he be not 
kept well fed, and in good fpirits, he 
is worth nothing, 

‘The greateft ufe of the ox in the 


way of labour, is that of plowing; ~ 


and "tis that for which they are fuited 


ie, 


; 
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by nature, They will work at this in 
the tougheft and heavieft grounds as 
well as horfes, and do as much ina 
day. They do not ferve fo well for 
drawing of carts and waggons; and 
are not fit to be ufed much in places 
where the roads are good, 

In moft counties the farmer would 
do well to trainup fome of his oxen 
for draught, though it is better not to 
depend upon them entirely for that fer- 
vice in any. We have thewn for 
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When the hufbandman buys in cate ¢ 


tle to fatten, it fhould be either in 
fpring, or toward the beginning of Oc- 
tober, Thefe oxen which are bought 
in early in fpring, will, with proper 
care, be fatin July, Auguft, or Sep- 
tember, according to the goodnefs of 
the foil, and the manner of feeding 
them, and according to the condition 
wherein they were bought. 


An ox. 
that is very forward when bought in, ~ 
and is turned into a very rich pafture, . © 


2 


will be fit for market in ten weekss ¢ / o/- 
buc there is no need that every oxthat . _ 

is bought for this purpofe, fhould be » “<* 
in this forward way; or that every ~ / tS 


what they are moft, and for what they 
are Jeait fitted, Every farmer has oc- 
cafion both for carting and plowing; 


and the horfes are in general fitteft for 
the former, and the oxen moft profit- 
able for the latter: therefore when 
there are more teams than one kept, 
fome fhould be of horfes, and others of 
oxen, proportioning the number of ci- 
ther to the nature of the fervice, and 
of the roads and the ground. The 
Farmer who keeps two teams only, 
will almoft always find it his interett 
to have one of them of oxen, and the 
other of horfes. 

In clayey lands, the oxen are moft 
ufeful ; and in chalky countries the 
Jeaft; the chalk ,foon fpoiling their 
feet, 

It is a cuftom in fome places where 
oxen are ufed for draught, to yoke 
them by the horns, but this is awk- 
ward and troublefome, It is Jeft off 
in many places where it was once ufed; 
and ought to be in all, The common 
«vay of yoaking them together by the 
neck and breaft is vaftly preferable, 
but harnefs beft of all. 

Whenever the farmer comes to a re- 
folution of keeping oxen for labour, 
let him at the fame time provide for a 
proper fupply of them ; and fee that 
it be rather tco much than too little, 
for it will always be more to his pfofit 
to fell what he does rot want, than to 
buy for his neceffary ufes. To this 
end he fhould rear at leaft two oxen 
and two cow calves every year to keep 
up his Rock; and put up his old, or 
injured beafts to fatten, and fupply 
their places from this breed as occafion 
requires: for an ox, as before faic, 
whether put off the team forage or in- 
juries, will fatten as well as at any 
other time, and will bring a good 
price at market; and afford as goc<l 
heef as any other that had not becn 
werked, a 


ene fhould be haftened to a market 
condition in that hurry. ‘The care of 
the hufbandman in this fhould be, to 
fuit his endeavours to the nature of 
his grounds, and to the beft demand 
forthe cattle: he may keep on fatten- 
ing the whole fummer months, and an- 


twer his purpofe better both for the, 


market, and for having the beft fervice 
out of his land, than if he haftened 
up all that he bought, or bought only 
very forward ones. 

Thofe oxen that are bought in about 
the beginning of O@ober, will in ge- 
neral be fit for fale early in the follow- 
ing fpring. There requires fome ma- 
nagement in this article of the hufband- 
man’s bufinefs, for without it he may 
lofe by his indufiry, but with due care 
he will find a fufficient profit in this 
way. Thefe cattle being for fale early 
in fpring, will always fetch a good 


price; but the winter feeding of them * 


may eafily run away with what fhould 
be his profit. 

The method is to forward thefe in 
fiefh, before the winter fets in hard; — 


and then to take care only to keepthem 


up in flefi during the hard time, with 
hay or turneps, 


They may be thus kept in a condi- 


tion for market whenever itis worth 
while to fell them; and be fure of fat- 


tening up with great eafe very early in . 


fpting, to a certain advantage, 
Another way of huying cattle in the 
beginning of O&ober, to great advan- 


tage, is to purchafe young lean oxen 4 


which will pay for thcir winter keep- 
ing by their growth, and be ready to 
fatten up early in fpring, to the faireft 
and fulieft profit. 

Another very good time of buying 


oxen for feeding is in Auguft, or the’. 


be- 
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beginning of September. Thefe fhould 
be got forward as foon as may be, by 
putting them into very rich paitures, 
and they will be ready for the winter 
fale, 

This is the beft method the hufband- 
man can take, who has rich and fine 
patture ground; for no other will fup- 
port the large and valuable byeed of 
thefe oxen. Burt he who happens not 
to have this advantoze, is nor altoge- 
ther to decline thus much of the gra- 
zing bufinefs, which to the other } roves 
fo very advantageous, ~ 

Therefore he who has but mode- 

— Fately good pafiurage, and is inclined 
to deal this way, fhould fet about in a 
« , different manner, Let him buy in a 
IiL/7 number of young Welch heifers; in- 
#tead of oxen, in Auguit or September, 
_ and put them into the beft of his ordi- 
mary pafturages, He is to take his 
_/. chance whether thefe prove with calf or 
not, but either way they will anfwer 

Jd ris purpofe, 
iy, , Mi they prove with calf his bufinefs 
“ is to keep them till fpring, and then 
he will fell them to a good advantage, 
with a calf by their fde, for the dairy, 
If they do not prove with calf they 
will prefently begin to fatten upon his 
Zround, which, though poor, is yet 
very fine in comparifon of what they 
have been ufcd to, and he will be able 
to fell them out at a very good account 
fs Chriftmas or in fpring; at both 


which times meat is dear, and confe- 
quently cattle fetch a price. 

Thefe heifers will, to the hufband- 
man thus fituated, anfwer, in fome 
meafure, the purpofes of oxen; and 
he is not to complain they do not bring 
altogether fuch a price; becaufe nei- 
ther the cattle themfelves, nor their 
keeping, have coft him fo much as in 
the other inftance, Such land being 
cheaper than the rich and fine pa(ture 
ground, on which the large oxen may 
be fattened. 

But there is this to be confidered, 
that the advantage will be the greater, 
in proportion as the farmer has the 
convenience of hay, or turneps, which 
are the two foods for winter fattening 
of cattle; and in proportion to his 
nearnefs to fome large city, where the 
demand and the price will anfwer to 
the expenfive fecding of hay. About 

_ great towns they muft afford to let a 
vy beaft eat a couple load of hay in a 
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winter, becaufe the demand is certain 
and the price good: but this will not 
do in remote places, 

Let the hufbandman who buys cattle 
for fattening, take great care in the — 
choice, for on that will depend a large 
fhare of his fuccefs. Let him examine 
their bulk and fhape, and the forwards 
nefs they are in at the time, and after 
that proportion the goodnefs of the paf- 
ture to their kind. 

; Thofe’ that are intended to be kept 
up for a winter, or early fpring market, 
muit be turned out in September into — 
the rowens, till the weather become 
fevere by much fnow or a very hard 
froft; and cll this time they will not 
need any fodder, 

Upon the coming in of the hard 
weather they muft have fome hay re- 
gularly every morning and evening, 
which muft be proportioned to what 
the ground ftill affords. The more 
they find there the lefs they want of 
the fupply; and the lefs there is, the 
more hay muft be each time given them, 

The frofis have an effeé& upon grafs, 
efpecially upon the wortt forts, to ; 
fweeten it, The four grafs which 
the cattle had left untouched for a 
great while, becomes palatable to them 
after two or three nights good froft, 
with a large white ryme. They will 
eat this greedily ; and it will make hay 


‘the lefs neceffary, till the fnow covers 
it, and they cannot get at it, 


Tis at 
thefe times the foddering is to be largett 
and be(t; for without a due care they 
will, in a little time, lofe all the ad- 


‘vantage they had made in many weeks, 


For thofe oxen that were bought in 
Jean, and are not got into any great 
degree of ficth by the beginning of the 
hard feafon, ftraw will do inftead of — 
hay: and the hufbandman muft begin 
with barley ftraw, and then come to 
oat ftraw, both which are very good 
food to cattle in this condition; and 
will keep them as they are, and in a 
readinefs for any farther improvement, 
when it comes upon eafy terms. 

Toward the end of winter the whole 
product of the ground that hath been 
thus fed, will be eaten up, and then 
the oxen are to be taken into the yard. 

If the hufbandman has oxen in two 

conditions, (the one that he feeds with 

hay, the ocher with ftraw,) they muft 

be put up feparate ; and their food mu 

be put up in sacks for them, 
- The 


“ 
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The farmer often complains that eat off the tops; but as they willmed- 
his cattle will not eat their fodder, dle with no more of it, when this is 
when they are taken up into the yard, done they fhould be removed our of it. 
though they did freely when it was Horfes are then to be turned in, who, 
given them in the field. But this is not being fo nice as the ox, will ear it 
generally owing to the folly of giving down lower; and after thefe he may 
them too much at atime, Anox will feed it With fheep, which will {till find 
often eat heartily and freely out of the a great deal for rheir purpofe, that the 
crib fora time, till when he had often ox and the horfe had both feft, 
breathed upon it, what was left be- Ifthe paftures in the farmer's grounds 
came quite difagreeable to him. be all of nearly the fame kind, and all 

This isa delicacy inthe natureofthe of a proper grafs for feeding of his 


animal, and nothing can break him of oxen, ftill let him frequently change ~ 


it; but all the inconvenience of it is their place, removing from one of the 
eafily prevented, by giving thefe cattle clofes to another. This anfwers a 
alittle at atime, andoften. Thisbe- double purpofe; it gives the cattle aya- 
ing, for all reafons, the be& way of riety of food, and it gives every piece 
foddering all cattle in the yard, © of the ground reft at times to fhoct 
Let the hufbandman take carethat afrefh after their eating. Their tafte 
his yard be well fheltered, andkept dry. is fo nice as to diftinguifh the growth 
Let there be ftraw enough fcattered where it appears to our eyeall the fame; 
about it, that his cattle may lie fweet and therefore they will be pleafed with 
and warm; this will greatly affift in removing from one ground to another: 
keeping them in good cafe; and he and each clofe will thoot up with fpirit 
need not grudge the expence, for what and frefhnefs from their cropping of it, 
the ftraw is worth will be many times when it is quiet for a little time from 
over made up tohim indung. Their the treading of their feet. — 
trampling this litter, with their dung — Let the hufbandman always purchafe 
and urine, converts the whole into a_ as large a breed as his ground will main- 
very rich manure; and the quantity tain; and by this management he will 
becomes fo confiderable, thatit is an find it fupport a better fort than per- 
article of great confequence. haps he might imagine it could, or 
When oxen are putto be fattenedon than it inreality would do,in the hands 
land, they may be turnedineither alone of a lefs {kilful perfon, The fize of the 
or with horfes; or they may be put ox is a vaft article, for it makes great 
into the paftures firft, and the horfes addition both in the fiefh and tallow. 
afterwards. Whichever way is ufed, Let the ox have a fmooth forehead 
let the hufbsndman take care of the and a deep belly, if he be intended for 
time of turning in his oxen, Many fattening. The ftrength of his joint 
think they ought to let the grafs be is more the matter when he is firft de- 
very well grown before they put them figned for labour. 


: 


to feed upon it; but they are greatly In buying oxen for fattening Prin 7 


miftaken, There is not a greater dif- ence is to be given to the young; but 
advantage the farmer can lie under, in if they be fomewhat older, let the farmer 
this way, than the having his paftures fee that they are healthful. Let him 
too high grown before he puts the feed his own breed for flaughter, if he 
beafts into them.Z, ected /itend ~ ufes their labour till the beft time of 
The ox is a nice creaturé, and does their working is over, as before di- 
not love a rank grafs. Im this cafe they reéted ; but let him not bring them in 
only nip the tops, and the remainder for fattening at that age, without he 
rots upon the ground, When grafs is bargain accordingly. 
grown too high, in autumn efpecially, It is always a good fign of health 
it becornes four, and the cattle will that an ox frequently licks himfelf, It 
mot eat it freely before the froft has is a proof that heisin good humour 
{weetened it to their tafte: with himfelf, and in fpirit; for when 
Ifit happen the farmer have at this they grow fickly, dull, and dronith, they 
feafon of the year, a pafture ground of atterly negleét themfelves, and their 
¢all grafs, the beft method he can folk coat becomes rough, and flares for 
Jow is this. Let him firft turn in bis want of this little care of their own, 
oxen in a proper number, and they will which keeps it in order, 
Never- 
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Neverthelefs, every thing is to be un- 
derftood within the bounds of modera- 
tion. This licking of himfelf, which 
is in general a fign cf health in the 
Ox, may be a difeafe, They will fome- 
times lick till they cannot eat, for they 
{wallow a great many of the hairs they 
lick off, and they will fometimes get 
together into’ a kind of ball ia che 


‘ftomach, which will impair the crea- 


ture’s health. In this cafe the owner 
muft, at times, wath the ox with a 
flrong deco&tion of worm- wood, which 
is a'tafte it abhors ; and finding this bit- 
ternefs on the fkin, it will be cured of 
Jicking ; as children are weaned by rub- 
bing the nipple with aloes, 

Some, for this purpofe, cover the 
creature with his own dung, but this 
is a filthy way. As the licking is al- 
ways done for cleanlinefs, the ox will 
often tire himfelf, from day to day, 
with endeavouring to get this off; or 
elfe he will utterly neglect himfelf, 
which will prove of as bad confequence, 

In examining how the ox proceeds 
in fattening, the fureft way is to feel 
the hindermoft rib. If alt be foft and 
loofe about that, “tis a proof that the 
creature is getting into good flefh. The 
part behind the fhoulders in an ox, and 
the navel of a cow, are the parts to be 
examined, to know how they encreafe 
in tallow. Go af. cf pe 

Finally, there is one thing we’ fhall- 
recommend to the hufbandman very 
ftrongly, from experience, as excellent 
toward the fattening of cattle, and this 
is the bleeding of them at proper times, - 
This fhould be done once at leaft, and 
commonly it may be done twice, with 
great benefit during their feeding. 

‘The method to be obferved is this: in 
the cattle bought in fpring, always to 
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bleed them as foon as _ they are put to 
pafture, which makes them take to far- 
tening directly. In thofe bought in* 
autumn, follow the fame method of 
bleeding, at the time of turning into 
good pafture ; which will not only help 
their fattening, but prevent diforders, 
This is ali there is to do with thofe in- 
tended for the winter market ; but for 
fuch as were bought lean to be kept 
for growing in winter, and fattened up 
in-fpring, have them blooded twice, 
once when they are bought in, anda 
fecond time early in fpring, when they 
are going into the patture for fattening. 

OX-BOOSE. An ox-ftall, or cow- 
ftall, where thefe creatures ftand in the 
winter, . 

OX-HARROWS. Very large har- 
rows, called, in fome counties, drags. 

OX-GANG, or Ox gate. A quan- 
tity of land meafuring fifteen acres, be- 
ing as much ground as a fingle ox is 
fuppofed to be capable of ploughing in 
a year, 

OX-EYE, [Buphtialmum,.] There are 
feveral fpecies of herbaceous and 
fhrubby plants, which ornament the 
pleafure garden and green-houfe, and 
are all propagated by feeds and cuttings. 

OXEYE-DAISY, [ Béellis-Major.] 
This plant is frequent in fields, and 
among corn, flowering in May or June, 
The leaves have a mucilaginous, fub- 
faline, roughifh tafte. They are faid 
to be detergent, refolvent, aperient, 
and alfo moderately aitringent, Geof- 
froy relates, that the herb, gathered 
before the ficwers have come forth, and 
boiled in water, imparts an acrid tafte, 
penetrating and fubtile like pepper ; 
and that this decoétion is an excellent 
vulnerary and diuretic. 

OX-SLIP. A fpecies of cowflip. 
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ACK-HORSE, A horfe ufed for 
carrying loads on a faddle made 
for that purpofe, 

PACK-SADDLE. A faddle con- 
trived for the carrying of burthens on 
a horfe’s back, 

PACK, of Wool, is feventeen ftone 
and two pounds, or two hundred and 
forty pounds weight. 

PAD. An éafy pacing horfe, 

Pap. A low faddle. 

Pap. A road, a path, 

PADDLE. An inftrument to open 
gutters in a water courfe, to clean the 

- ploughthare from dirt, weeds, &s, 


PADDOCK, A fmall field or 
inclofure. 
PAIGLE, A cowflip. 


PAIL, A wooden veffel to carry 
water or milk in, 

PAINS, er watery fores on the legs and 
pafterns, Thefe are caufed by a ferous 
matter oozing through'the pores, which 
is indued with fuch a fharpnefs, that 
it makes the hair fall off from feveral 
parts of the legs and pafterns; fome- 
times it looferts the Carcnet from the hoof + 
and fometimes the flefh appears as if 
it was disjoined from the bones and 
finews; wherever the matter runs, it 
fo hardens the fkin, that it is apt to 
break out into cracks and refts, which 
difcharge abundance of ftinking mat- 
ter, as in the abovementioned cafe. The 
cure confifts chiefly in internals, and 
in thofe things that are proper to rec- 
tify the blood, as decoétions of box- 
wood, guajacum and faffafrasy &c. or 
the faid woods may be rafped and mixzt 
with his oats, and fometimes among 
dry bran, All the medicines prefcribed 
in the farcin may be made ufe of-in this 
cafe: but if the horfe be inclinable to 
a dropfy, which may be Known by the 
yielding of the fwelling, and likewife 
as the fore legs will alfo be affected,. 
and by the other figns peculiar to that 
diftemper, he muft then be treated 
accordingly ; mean while the following 
applications may be made outwardly. 
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* Take honey, turpentine, and hog’s- 


© greafe, of each a like quantity: melt 


them over a gentle fire in a glazed” 


‘6 
‘ pipkin, and add a fufficient quantity 
* of wheat flour to make it into a 
€ poultice.” Or this: 

‘ Take foenugreek meal, bean flour, 
linfeed meal, and miuftard feed 
pounded, of each a like quantity. 
Boil them over a gentle fire, with a 
fufficient quantity of ointment of 
marth-mallows ; into the confiftence 
of a pouitice.’ 

Thefe mutt be applyed warm to the 
legs and pafterne. to: draw out the mat- 
ter, and bring down the fwelling. I€ 
there be foulnefs, youjmay take a pound 
of black foap, half a pound of honey, 
four ounces of burnt allum, two ounces 
of verdigreafe in powder, a pint of 
brandy or fpirit of wine, with a fuffi- 
cient quantity of wheat flour, Let 
this be fpread on cloths, and applyed as 
the former, 

As foon as the fwelling is abated, 
and the moifture dryed up, it muft be 
very convenient to keep the legs and 
pafterns rolied up with firm bandage, 
whereby the parts will not only be kept 
clofe, but the influx of frefh matter 
prevented ; for the continuance or fre- 
guentreturns of thofe watery erupti- 
ons brings fuch a loofenefs into the 
legs, that it caufés a rottennefs in the 
fruth, breeds fplints ; and, fometimes 
by rotting the tendons, becomes the 
caufe of quitter-bones, foundering, and 
other diftempers in the feet. 

PAINPISS, or Strangury, ‘This dif- 
eafe happens moft frequently when 
there is an obftruCtion of the dung hard- 
ened and indurated in the firaight gut, 
yet fometimes it proceeds from another 
caufe, and is moft hkely occafioned by 
an infiammation of the bladder, or an 
ulcer in the kidneys; for when there 
happens to be an ulcer in thofe parts, 
the fharpnefs of the matter proceeding 
from thence may no doubt caufe pain, 

when 
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when it paffes into the Urethra or pifs- 
pipe, by abrading and carrying off the 
mucus that fhould defend that fenfible 
part, fo that a horfe in this cafe mutt 
pifs in pain ; and as this will alfo caufe 
an inflammation there, inftead of pif- 
fing freely, he will often dribble. 

An inflammation in thofe parts, ari- 
fing from any other-caufe, as hard riding, 
too long a detention of his urine, has 
generally the fame effe@ ; but an in- 
flammation of this kind happens the 
— readily if there be a lentor of the 

ung. 

To remove all fuch diforders, it will 
be neceffary to give emollient foftning 
elyfiers, made of a decoétion of mal- 
lows, marfh-mallows, mercury, camo- 
mile and the like, with a mixture of 
oils and other flippery things, or clyf- 
ters made of fat broths ; and to make 
them a little purgative, common treacle 
or manna may be diffe'ved in them, to 
the quantity of fix ounces or half a 
pound, 

Half an ounce of Sul Prunella or pu- 
rifyed nitre may be diffolved in his wa- 
ter for two or three days together, or 
two ounces of crude tartar may be boiled 
init; and among his provender mzy be 
mixt the leaves of ftrawberries, rad- 
difhes and turnip-tops. 

But if after hard riding you have 
reafon to fufpeét an inflammation in 
the kidneys, the bladder, or urinary paf- 
fage, which muft at the fame time be 
accompanied with feverith fymptoms, it 
will then be very proper to take blood 
from the neck-vein, and the ufe of the 
clyfters may be repeated as often as you 
fhall fee occafion; butif you have rea- 
fon to fear an ulcer in the kicneys, in 
that cafe all cleanfing balfamic medi- 
cines are to ke complied with, for which 
purpofe we chiefly recommended the 
following balls. 

Take gum benjamin half a pound. 
Balfam of capivi, Flour of brim- 
ftone, each fix ounces. Bees wax 
three ounces, Crude opium one 
ounce. Honey four ounces, Beat 
them well together with fyrup of 
marfh-maliows, enough to make 
into balls of two ounces each, one 
to be given every morning, an hour 
before his water. 

PALATE, Falling off. A trouble- 
fome diforder in oxen, ticmover driving, 
&e. rub the palate with pepper and 
fale mixt together. 
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PALE. A piece of wood fplit or 
fawed, for the purpofe of fencing, where 
hedges cannot be made, or are not fuf- 
ficiently fecure, 

PALING. Fencing with pales. 

PALISADE. A row of handfome 
pales fet up by way of ornament or de- 
fence, The gardeners ufe this word to 
denote a row of trees, which bear 
branches and leaves from the bottom, 
cut and fpread in the manner of a gar- 
den wall, along the fide of an alley or 
the like, fo as to appear like a wall co- 
vered with leaves. 

PALM-TREE, There are feveral 
fpecies of this tree, as the Date-tree, 
Macaw-tree, CABBAGE-tree, &c, 

PALMETTO. A fpecies of palm, 
the leaves of which are ufed as thatch 
in the Weft-Indies, 

PALMS. ‘Theflowers of the willow, 

PALSY, This diforder has been 
ufually reckoned the fame with the ftag- 
gers, but certainly, without any reafon 
whatfoever ; the former implies the 
abfence of fever or ftimulus, the latter, 
an increafed degree; in the one, warm 
cordials will be neceffary ; in the other, 
emollients and anodynes, Warm ftimu- 
{ating embrocations will be very proper. 
Such as the following: 

Take fpirits of wine and camphor 6 
ounces, fpirits of fal ammoniac 2 
ounces, mix and bathe the part af 
fected night and morning, 

Such medicines fhould be given as 
will promote the circulation of the 
blood, Such are the following balls: - 

Take affafcetida fix ounces, grains 
of paradife in powder two ounces, 
aloes two ounces, honey to make 
6 balls, give one night and morning, 

PANIC, [Panicum.] A plant re- 
fembling millet in its ttalks, leaves, and 
roots; but differing in its fpikes, or 
ears, which are about the thicknefs of 
a man’s finger at their bafe, and grow- 
ing taper toward their points, They are 
about eight or nine inches long, and 
clofely fet with = fmall roundifh grain, 
fometimes white, fometimes red or pur- 
ple, and fometimes yetlow, Itis raifed 
and reaped in the fame manner as mil- 
Jet, but does not require fo much rain, 
This plant grows naturally in both the 
Indies, and is cultivated in many parts 
of Europe for the food of men. Cakes 

and bread are made of it in Germany, 
Italy, and the fouthern parts of France ; 
but it is not reckoned fo good nourifh- 
ment 
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fnent as millet: nor is the German 
fort fo much efteemed as the Italian; 
though the former ripens beft in cold 
countries, where it is frequently fowed 
in land which will not produce better 
grain, It thrives moft in a dry ftiffith 
toil, fuch as the fides of hills, and even 
in ftony ground; grows to the height 
of about four feet, and branches very 
much; for which reafon the horfe-hoe- 
ing hufbandry is by far the fitteft for it. 
The plants, if managed rightly, fhould 
ftand eighteen inches afunder, in rows 
three feet apart, that there may be room 
to hoe the ground between them, and 
to keep them clear from weeds, When 
grown pretty tall, they fhould be fup- 
ported by ftakes, left the wind break 
them down ; and particular care muft 
be taken to guard againit birds when 
their feeds begin to ripen. 

PANNAGE. ‘Thefood which fwine 
feed upon in woods, as acorns, and the 
mafts of beech. It alfo fignifies the 
money taken by the King’s agiftors, for 
the privilege of feeding hogs in the 
King’s foretts. 

PANNEL, A low faddle, 

PANSIES. Hearts-eafe. 

PANTING-EVIL. A diforder in 
cattle, caufed by extraordinary labour, 
over heat, &c. the fymptoms are, great 
faintnefs and unwillingoefs to move, 
fighing, moaning, &c, 

Let the beaft be kept very quiet and 
be fupported with fome ale fpiced, and 
bread fopped in it; or, boil fome rofe- 
mary, and fome wormwood, in fome 
ale, and give the beaft to drink, 

Give an ounce of Bracken’s cordial, 
every four, fix, or, eight hours. Let 
the food be a little bran and oats, with 
Tome very fweet hay. 

PANTILES. A peculiar kind of 
tiles made of clay, moulded and burnt, 

PAPAW., A plant of the gourd, or 
iquafh kind, growing in the Caribbee 
Iflands, and the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica. May be propagated as melons. 

PARADISE-APPLE. A kind of 
apple tree, formerly much efteemed for 
fiocks to graft on. 

Grains of Parapist. This fruit is 
about the fize of a fig, divided inter- 
naily into three cells, in each of which 
are contained two rows of fmall feeds 
like cardamoms. Thefe feeds are fome- 
what more grateful, and confiderably 
ynore pungent, than the common car- 
dampems, approaching in this refpea to 
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pepper, with which they agree alfo im 
their pharmaceutical properties: their 
pungency refiding, not in the diftilled 
oil, as that of cardamom feeds does, 
but in the refin extracted by {pirit of 
wine, 

PAREIRA BRAVA, This is the 
root of an American convolvulus, 
brought to us from Brazil, in pieces of 
different fizes, fome no ‘bigger than 
one’s finger, others as large as a child’s 
arm: ict is crooked, and varioufly 
wrinkled on the furface; outwardly of 
a dark colour, internally of a dull yel- 
lowifh, and interwoven with wocdy 
fibres, fo that upon a tranfverfe feétion, 
a number of concentric circles appear, 
crofled with fibres, which run from 
the center to the circumference: it has 
nofmell; the tafte is a little bitterifh, 
blended with a fweetnefs, Jike that of , 
Niquorice. This rect is highly extolled 
by the Brazilians and Portuguefe, ina 
great varicty of difeafes, particularly 
againft fupprefficns of urine, nephritic 
pains, and the calculus. In the two 
firft, Geoffroy fays he has given it with 
good fuccefs, and that the patient was 
almoft inftantly relieved by it, a copi- 
ous difcharge ot urine fucceeding. He 
likewife obferved large quantities of 
gravel, and even fmall ftones, voided 
after its ufe: this effe& he attributes 
not to any lithontriptic power, but to 
its diflolving the vifcid mucus, by 
which the fabulous matter had been 
detained, He likewife relates, that he 
has had frequent experience of the good 
effets of this root in deterging and 
healing ulcers of the kidneys and blad- 
der, where the urine came away puru- - 
lent and mucous, and couid not be 
voided at ali without extreme pain; 
by the ufe of the pa7cira, the urine foon 
became clear, and of a due contiftence, 
and was evacuated freely ; and by jojn- 
ing to this medicine balfam of Copaiba, 
the ulcer perfectly healed, The atte- 
nuating quality, which he had difcovered 
in this root induced him to make trial 
of icin other difeafes, proceeding from 
tenacictis juices, and in chefe likewife 
it rwhty, anf{wered his expe€tations: in 
humoral! afthmas, where the lungs were 

fiuffed up, and che patient almoft fuf- 
focated by thick phlegm, an infofion 
of pereiray after many other medicines - 
had proved ineffeétual, occafioned a 
plentiful expeGoration, and foon com- 
picted a cure : in the jaundice, gd 
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kag from thick bile, it did excellent fer- 
vice; but in another ierical cafe, 
where the liver was {welled and hara, 
this medicine did no good, His dofe 
of the root in fubftance is from twelve 
grains to half a dram, in decoéion 
two or three drams, 

PARK-LEAVES, St. John’s wort, 

PARSLEY. The name of a well- 
known herb, which is cultivated in 
gardens for culinary purpofes, it being 
more ufed in the kitchen than any other 
herb whatfoever; it will tolerably en- 
dure cold, but is apt to be deftroyed 
in very fevere winters, efpecially where 
the land is moiit; it is commonly 
fown in the {pring, and fends forth a 
ftalk the year after, which fiowers. in 
June or July, and the feds ripen in 
Augoit, : 

The common parfley is, by fome 
fkiiful people, cujtivated in fields tor 
the ufe of theep, it being a fovereign 
remedy to preferve them from the rot, 
, provided they are fed twice a weck, 
for two or three hours each time, with 
this herb: but hares and rabbits are fo 
fond wf it, that they will come from a 
great diftance to feed on it, 

Baffard.Parstey. See BastTarp, 

MountainParstey. Candy carrot. 

Macedonian Parstey. The feeds 
of the Macedonian parfley area ftrong 
carminative, it is cultivated by feed, 
like the common paifiey. 

Baffard-fione Pansrey. 
TARD Stone Parstey. . 

PARSNEP, [ Paffinaca.] Thename 
of a well known root, cultivated in 
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carefully cut off the heads, and fpread 
them upon a coarfe cloth fer two or 
three days to dry; after which, the 
feeds fhould be beaten off, and put up 
for ufe; but you fhould never truft to 
thefe feeds after they are a year old, 
for they will feldom grow beyond that 
age. 

PASSION-FLOWER, [Pcfifora.] 
The name of a very beautiful plant, 
having long flender ttalks, which run 
a gieat length, and require fupport; 
they are covered with a purplifn bark, 
and are furnifhed at each ‘joint with a 
digitated leat, compofed of five fmocth 
entire lobes, conneéted with the ftalk 
by pedicles, about two inches long, 
having two {mall leaves embracing the 
ftalks at their bafe; and from the fame 
point comes out a Jong tendril, which 
twitts round the neighbouring fupports; 
the flowers come out at the fame joints 
as the leaves, fupported on footftalks 
almoft three inches long; thefe flowers 
have a faint fmell, and continue but 
one day; they come out in July, and 
there isa diurnal fucceffion till the froft 
in autumn puts a ftop tothem. 

This plant may be propagated either 
from feeds, layers, or cuttings ; they 
require a good afpe&ted wall; where 
they may have heigh: for their fhoots 
to extend, which fhould be properly 
trained againft it; and in the fpring, 
the plants muft be pruned, when all. 
the fmall weak fhoots fhould be cut off, 
and the ftrong ones fhortened to about 
four or five {cet long, which will caufe 
them to put out ftrong fhoots for flow- 


the fame manner as carrots. If you 
intend to fave the feeds of this plant, 
you fheuld make choice of fome of the 
Jongeit, ttraiteft, and largeft roots, 
“which fhould be planted about two 
feet afunder, in fome place where they 
may be defended from the ftrong fouth 
_ and weft winds; for the ftems o! thefe 
plants commonly grow to a great 


ering the following fummer. ts & 
PASTURE-LAND, Is properly) (~. 
fuch land as being laid down to grafs, 
is kept for the purpofe of feeding cate ~~ 
tle, not for mowing; but this diflinc- 
tion is not ftrily obferved, and it > 
moft ufually -means, all lands which ~~ 
have been laid down to grafs, whether ~) | 
for mowing, or feeding of cattle, See 


height, and are fubject to be broken by 
firong winds, if expofed thereto; they 
fhould be conftantly kept clear from 
weeds, and if the feafon fhould prove 
very dry, you fhould give them fome 
water twice a week, which wili caufe 
them to produce a great quantity of 
~ feeds, which will be much ftronger 
~ than if they were wholly negleéied. 
Toward the latter end of Auguft, or 
the beginning of September, the feeds 
will be ripe; at which time you theuid 
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The following met improving 
wet paftures, feems tobe the refult of 
experience, 

“* As I have, fays an ingenious huf- 
bandman, within a few years, not 
only had fome experience in my own 
farm, but ooferved the methods em- 
ployed by many neighbouring gentle- 
men and farmers in mending their paf- 
tures, I fhall communicate a few of my 
remarks to you on the improvement of 

wet 
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wet paftures; which may prove, per- 
haps, of fome little utility, as I thall 
{peak of nothing but what I have either 
performed myfelf, or feen hereabouts. 

“© The particular lands of which I 
fpeak are loofe, woodcock, brick-earth 
foils, for about eighteen or twenty 
inches, and under that, clay to a great 
depth, 

** Some that I have drained myfelf 
were exaétly level, fo as to be quite 
poifoned with the wet, which could 
not drain of, 

“ From the beft obfervations I 
could make on many experiments, the 
following is the method which anfwers 
beft to improve them, I fhall alfo give 
you the expence with us. 

“¢ The firit thing to be done is,to make 
large, deep ditches round every field, 
and, if the fields are large, to divide 
them into fmaller, of five, fix, or 
feven acres each, by new ditches ; no- 
thingis attended with a more fudden 
improvement of all the ground near 
the borders of the fields, than good 
ditches, 

“© T generally make mine fix feet per-\ 
pendicular deep, feven wide at top, 
and three at bottom. I never pay for 
them by the rod (which is cuftomary) 
but give two-pence halfpenny per load, 
of thirty bufhels, for all the clay, &c. 
that is thrown: out of them, and two 
Shillings and fixpencea fcore loads for 
filling and {preading it. 

“© Thofe ditches fhould be made in 
fuch a manner that no water can re- 
main in them, but a defcent from one 
to another, to carry it quickly off. 

© It may eafily be imagined how 
much thefe muft drain the land, be- 
fides the quantity of manure (clay) 
which arifes out of them. Add to 
this the great convenience of having 
fuch fences abouta farm, that the far- 
mer Ts ture to find his cattle wherever 
he turns them, in{ftead of their break- 
ing perpetually into his corn or hay 
Selds, which, in multitudes of farms, 
is fo often the cafe: it is fometimes 
the work of a boy, only to be hunting 
atter hogs and fheep that go aftray for 
want of good fences. 

“* Yn the banks of new ditches we 
always lay white-thorn, fifty roots to 
a rod {the workmen are allowed fix- 
pence per hundred for gathering them;) 
but I always avoid intermixing any 
shing with it, efpecially hafel, for in 
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the nut feafon, fences are pulled to 
pieces for the fruit, by all the boys and 
girls in the neighbourhood ; and oak, 
afh, &c, only gives an opportunity to 
get over the hedge with greater cafe. 
Sallow, willow, elder, &c, are to be 
avoided in the hedge, or by way of hedge- 
take for the dead hedge, as they grow 
fo faft as quite to overfhadow the quick, 
and even deftroy it, After frequent 
cuttings, to render the plants thick 
and ftrong, I keep the quick regularly 
clipped, which, in a few years, rend- 
ers the fence impenetrable to man or 
beaft, confidering the largenefs of the 
ditch, 

“€ If an old fence is grown bad and 
thin, or compofed of improper plants, 
I never yet obferved it improved by 
planting quick in the gaps: the beft 
way is, to reverfe rhe bank, and plant 
frefh quick, 

‘© One advantage arifing from good 
fences is not apparent at firit Gght. To 
the difgrace be it fpoken of moit of the 
gentlemen of large fortunes round 
Bury, the game is wretchedly deftroyed 
by poachers, who take it with night. 
nets. Thefe vermin, who are gene- 
rally labourers, {warm in every village 
round me. Their method is this: 
they take the farmer’s horfes out of bis 
fields, and, after their doing a hard 
day’s work, ride them all night, as 
faft as they can make them go, over 
the ftubbles, to catch the partridges, 
blundering over every hedge (except 
fuch as JI have defcribed) in their 
way, oftentimes ftaking the horfes 
making gaps in the fences, riding over 
ftanding corn, clover for feed, or any 
thing that is a cover for birds, and, 
after damaging the farmer ina moft 
fhameful manner, carry the produce 
of their infamous labour to many, 
who, to their great difhonour, encou- 
rage thefe rafcals for theirjconvenience, 
The money they getis fpent at the 
next alehoufe, and inftead of doing the 
farmer a good day’s work, they are 
drunk, afleep, or idle, the whole day, 

‘© Now there are very few farmers 
horfes that will leap a-gate; but moft 
will plunge through fuch hedges as are 
common hereabouts: none could pafs 
fuch ditches as I always make and re- 
commend, A farmer in this parith 
has fo effe€tually fenced in his fields 


with prodigious ditches, that I have - 


heard him declare, that not a fingle 
night 
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night-netter has been on his grounds 
on horfe-back ; and were they to at- 
tempt it, they would lofe more time 
in paffing one ditch than was neceffary 
to drag fome whole farms. 

“ The pernicious effets, to farmers, 
of this abominable praétice, are noto- 
rious, and cry aloud for redrefs: if 
they would eafe themfelves, I know of 
no way but fuch ditches as I have 
defcribed, 

** But to return : 

*© When the ditching is done, the 
next work is to land-drain the whole 
fields in fuch a manner that every part 
of them may be laid dry, In a pafture 
of fix acres, I did two hundred rods, 
If there is the laft fall in any part, or 
any place more wet than others, the 
drains fhould be cut through them, If 
the furface is exaétly level, the depth 
of the drains fhould vary, fo that the 
water may every where have a defcent, 

“© Thefe drains are made here, in 
general, thirty-two inches deep, twenty 
inches wide at the top, and four wide 
atthe bottom, They are filled eight 
inches deep, with either {tones or wood ; 
but I fhall ever recommend the for- 
mer, as the moft effe@tual and lafting, 
to thofe who are not defirous of faving 
the difference of the expence, How- 
ever, 1 know many fields in this parifh 
and neighbourhood that are drained 
with wood, and which anfwer ex- 
_. tremely well; and I have been affured 
that they will laft twenty or thirty 
years, Nay, in fome parts of Effex [ 
hear they do it with ftraw alone; but 
this muft be of fervice for only a few 
years: if ftone be ufed, there can be 
ho doubt of its lafting. The labour 
of the whoie is three-pence per rod; 
fometimes it is done for two-pence 
halfpenny. 

“ If with ftone of the farmers, a 
load of thirty bufhels will do three 
rods, which cofts one hhilling and a 
halfpenny ftubbing and picking; fo 
the expence of a rod is feyven-pence, 
befides carriage of the ftone, which 
is not much: but if he buys his ffone, 
as is much the moft probable in this 
country, we may fuppofe le muft go 
two miles to fetch it, and give a hhil- 
ling for eighteen buthels ready picked : 
the carriage is worth a fhilling more, 
and reckoning the eighteen bufhels to 
doa rod and half (which is near the 
matter) the flone of it will coft per 
rod, one fhilling and fous-penee. 
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“ If bufhes are ufed, a load of forty 
faggots will coft if he buys them, or 
be worth if he has them, five fhillings, 
and coft cutting one fhilling. They 
will do ten rods ; fo that the whole ex- 
pence of doing a rod with them wilk 
be ten-pence, and of ftone one fhilling 
and feven-pence, 

“« The very firft year the prodigious 
advantage of thefe drains appears, ef- 
pecially if the feafon proves wet. The 
grafs (or corn if in ploughed fields, for 
it anfwersinall) will be freth, vigorous, 
and fweet, wherever the paftures are 
drained, 

“* I have a field of fix acres (men- 
tioned above) which by land-draining, 
ditching, and manuring, is an exceed- 
ing good pafture, and has produced 
two tuns and ten hundred weight of 
hay per acre, in a very good year, and 
generally thirty-five hundred weight 


per acre; whereas the paftures adjoin- 


ing are fcarce worth the farming, and 
let but at feven fhillings an acre, pro- 
ducing fcarce any thing, but a little 
feed for lean cattle, The foilis the 
fame in both; the fix acres, about 
twelve years ago, being full as bad as 
the reft, 

“ To improve fuch wet land, no- 
thing can be more advantageous than 
the clay which is thrown out of the 
ditches, Eighty loads per acre is the 
quantity I have laid on, and have been 
told by feveral fenfible farmers (who 
clay a good deal) that itis a proper 
covering ; but if nothing is mixed with 
it, ninety-five or one hundred. [ 
know a piece of grafs-land greatly im- 
proved, on which were fpread one 
hurtdred and fifty loads. 

“« My method is to make a large 
hill of manure, by firftlaying a quan- 
tity of clay regularly on a heap; then 
placing a thin layer of muck, fuch as 
I have, upon ity either my ftable or 
rack-yard dung, or bringing it of any 
kind in my waggon from Bury; on 
this layer, another thick one of clay; 
then the fecond of dung, and foon; 
letting the proportion be about twenty 
loads of dung to fifty of clay, Thefe 
heaps, after remaining fix months 
withont ftirring, I mix ell together 
by turning them over, which a work- 
man will-do at the rate of eight fhii- 
lings for one hundred loads, Let it lic 
fix months longer in this flate, and 
then carry iz onto the land, paying 
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two fhillings and fix-pence per fcore 
loads for filling and {preading. This I 
take, from experience, to be by much 
the beit way of manuring with clay, 
as it works and impregnates the foil 
much fooner than alone. 

«© Whenever I clay arable land, Ido 
it on clover paftures, after the crop of 
corn is off, managing it in the fame 
manneras for paftures, If itis ploughed 
in dire@tly, it is feveral years before it 
works; but having a winter and fum- 
mer to. diffolve and powder it, it 
wathes into the foil more equally, and 
in a properer itate tor improvement, 

‘* Thefe are the principal points to 
be obferved in improving fuch wet, 
cold, loofe, paftures as I have de- 
* feribed: fome rhat I have quite changed 
by thefe means were half over-run with 
mofs and rufhes; but draining them 
thoroughly, and claying them, Kills 
all rubbith of this fort, and prefents 
the farmer with fo admirable a view 
ef good pafture for dairy or grazing, 
where fo lately nothing could live, as 
is to be equalled in fcarce any thing of 
the kind. 

“ But as all improvement ceafes to 
be fuch when more money is fpent in 
itthan the advantages will repay, I 
fhall in a few words difplay how far 
this is from being the cafe here, I 


will fuppofe two or three fields are im-, 


proved, amounting in the whole to 
twenty acres, ‘ 
he 8d 


“ Sixty loads of clay per 

acre thrown out cf the 

ditches, twelve hundred 

loads, at two-pence half- 

penny per load — 1200 

{ will fuppofe fixty rod of 

new ditching done, which, 

before clay is thrown out 

by the load, will coft one 

fhilling per rod 

“ Three thoufand quickfets 
at fix-pence per hundred | 

‘© Land-draining feven hun- 

dred rods with bufhes (this 

is the quantity I have now 

marked out 1n a field of 

twenty acres) at ten-pence 

per rod , 

N. B.I hada great part of 

my laft crop of barley kil- 

fed inthis field with the 

wet: I had therefore a fine 

opportunity of marking 
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exactly where the drains 

fhould be made, which 

ought, on fuch occafions, 

never to be omitted, were 

it only for the common 

water-furrows which are 

made for every crop. In 

fome fields, unlefs fuch a 

guide offers, it is very dif- 

ficult to tell exaGily where 

to make the land-drains. 

‘Turning and mixing one 

theufand tix hundred loads 

ef manure — —6 8 a 

Filling and fpreading one 

thoufand fix hundred loads, 

at two fhiliings and fix- 

pence per fcore 

I wi}l fuppofe that the werk 

may be done the fooner if 

the farmer brings one hun- 

dred loads of the four 

- hundred of dung from the 
heareft town; and as I 
have not reckoned the 
horfes and driver for the 
clay cart, I fhall not in 
the bringing the dung: 
therefore the expences per 
waggon load will be, the 
coft three fhillings, boy 
fix-pence, and turnpike 
fix-pence, A waggon load 
is two tumbrel loads (in 
this country) (0 fifty loads, 
at four fhillings, are — 10 ©o o° 


” 
” 


” 
- 


— 


a 


Total 71 6 4 
“ This is three pounds eleven fhil- 
lings and three-pence per acre: and 
fuppofing the profit to laft but twenty 
years, al:hough the draining and ditch- 
ing part will laft twice that time, and 
the clay five and twenty as good as at 
firft; and the farmers hereabouts fel- 
dom change their farms, if tolerable 
ones, living in them their lives, and 
their fons after them, with leafes of 
17,21, and 25 years ; fuppofing twenty 
years profit, I fay, the expences will 
then be, per acre, per annum, three 
thillings and fix-pence halfpenny. —~ 
“© So fmall is the expence divided. 

But now let us confider the profit. 
“Such land as I have defcribed 
never lets here for more than ten fhil- 
lings per acre, by far oftener for eight 
fhillings, or eight and fix-pence; and 
it is from my own experience, as well 
i as 
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as various obfervations, that I affert 
the fameland, after the improvements, 
will let to any tenant for feventeen, 
eighteen, and twenty fhillings per acre, 

** I wili fuppofe it only fixteen fhil- 
lings, though I am certain that is con- 
fiderably under the mark: he then 
gains, in point of rent, fix fhillings 
per acre; and the whole calculation is 
abfurd, if we do not add his whole 
proportionable profit on the acre: fup- 
pofing his profit on it before improve- 
ment was a rent, ten fhillings; afrer- 
wards, it will undoubtedly be the fame 
at leaft ; which adds fix fhillings more 
to the profit; fo that the whole will 


~.. be twelve fhillings per acre per annum, 


‘or eight fhillings and fix-pence clear, 
after the improvement is paid, 


“ Twelve fhiliings per acre is per 


annum, for twenty years — 240 

** Expences of improvement - 71 
*€ Clear profit — 6 

seas aoe 


Or eight pounds nine fhillings per 
annum. And if we reckon five per 
cent. intere(t for the feventy one pounds, 
that is, three pounds eleven fhillings 
per annum, which, deducted from 
eight pounds nine fhillings, leaves four 
pounds eighteen fhillings per annum 
abfolute profit. 

« Thus, I think, I have ftated the 
cafe of this improvement clearly ; and 
I muft repeat it, that I fpeak from ex- 
perience. Thefum to be expended on 
twenty acres will appear large to moft 
farmers, whofe property is not confi- 
derable; but the proportion holds for 
a fingle acre; and thofe who cannot af- 
ford to improve twenty, may three, 
four, or five; and 1] make no doubt 
but fuch as attempt it will find their 
account in it greater than I have 
ftated it. 

“As I have mentioned a tumbrel- 


- load to be thirty bufhels, and a wag- 


gon load to be but two tumbrels, I 
fhould obferve that we carry away of 
muck fifty bufhels at a time in our 
tumbrels, and fo agree with our men 
in proportion to the thirty bufhel loads, 
‘$ I have obferved, that in making 
new ditches, or enlarging old ones, I 
never pay by the rod, but by the load ; 
however, to thofe who chufe the 
former way, I would recommend that 
they have them worked by a frame of 
Vor, Il, 
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fmall flit deal, nailed into the exa@% 
fize of the intended ditch, and agree 
with the workmen to do their work by 
it: This will prevent difputes which 
frequently arife.”’ 

PATIENCE. , A fpecies of the: 
dock, Monk's Rhubarb. , 
PEA, [Pifum.] The fpecies are 
1, The greater garden pea; 2. the 
dwarf pea; 3, the rofe or crown pea; 
4. thefea pea; 5. Cape-horn pea ; 6. 

the winged pea, 

There is a great variety of garden 
peafe now cultivated in England, 
which are diftinguifhed by the garden- 
ers and feed{men, and have their dif-- 
ferent titles; but as great part of thefe 
have been feminal variations, fo if they . 
are not very carefully managed, by 
taking away all thofe plants which. 
have a tendency to alter before the 
feeds are formed, they wiil degenerate 
into their original ftate; therefore all 
thofe perfons who are curious in the 
choice of their feeds, look carefully 
over thofe which they defign for feeds 
at the time when they begin to flower, 
and draw out all the plants which they 
diflike from the other, This is what 
they call roguing their peas, meaning 
hereby, the taking out all the bad plants 
from the good, that the farina of the 
former may not impregnate the latter ; 
to prevent which, they always do it 
before the flowers open ; by thus di- 
ligently drawing out the bad, referving 
thofe which come earlieft to flower, 
they have greatly improved their peafe 
of late years, and are conftantly en- 
deavouring to get forwarder varieties ; 
fo that it would be to little purpofe in 
this place, to attempt giving a parti- 
cular account of all the varieties now 
cultivated; therefore we fhall only 
mention their titles, by which they are 
commonly known, placing them ac- 
cording to their time of coming to ths 
table, or gathering for ufe, 

The Golden Hotfpur. 

The Charlton, ——— 

The Reading Hotfpur, 

Mafters’s Hotfpur. 

Effex Hotfpur, 

The Dwarf Pea, 

The Sugar Pea. 

Spanifh Morotto, 

Nonpareil, 

Sugar Dwarf, “ 

Sickle Pea. 

Marrowfat, * 
3 i Rofe, 
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Rofe, or Crown Pea. 
Rouncival Pea. 

Grey Pea, 

Pig Pea, with fome others. 

The Sea pea is found wild upon the 
fhore in Suffex, and feveral other 
counties in England, and is undoubt- 
edly a different ipecies from the com- 
mon pea. 

The fifth fort hath a biennial root, 
which continues two years, This 
was brought from Cape Horn by Lord 
Anfon’s cook, when he paffed that 
Cape, where the peafe was a great re- 
lief to the failors. Itis kept here asa 
curiofity, but the peafe are not fo good 
for eating as the worft fort now culti- 
vated in England ; it is a low trailing 
plant; the leaves have two lobes on 
each foot-ftalk ; thofe below are f{pear- 
fhaped, and fharply indented on their 
edges, but the upper leaves are {mall 
and arrow pointed. The flowers are 
blue, each foot-ftalk fuftaining four 
or five fiowers; the pods are taper, 
near three inches long, and the feeds 
are round, about the fize of tares. 

The fixth fortis annual, This grows 
naturally among the corn in Sicily, and 
fome parts of Italy, but is here pre- 
ferved in botanic gardens for the fake 
of variety. It hath an angular fialk 
rifing near three feet high; the leaves 
ftand upon winged foot-ftalks, each 
feftaining two oblong lobes. The 
flowers are of a pale yellow colour, 
fhaped like thofe of the other forts of 
pea, but are fmall, each foot-ftalk faf- 
taining one flower; thefe are fucceeded 
by pods about two inches long, con- 
taining five or fix roundifh feeds, which 
area little compreffed on their fides. 
Thefe are by fome perfons eaten green, 
but unlefs they are gathered very young 
they are coarfe, and at beft not fo good 
as the common pea. It may be fown 
and managed in the fame way as the 
garden pea, 

We fhall now proceed to fet down 
the method of cultivating the feveral 
forts of garden peafe, fo as tocontinue 
them throughout the feafon, 

It is a common praétice with the 
garde ners near London, to raife peafe 
upon hot-beds, to have them very early 
in the fpring; in order to which they 
fow their peafeupon warm borders, un- 
der wails or hedges, about the middle 
of O@ober; and when the plants 
come up, they draw ths earthup gently 
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totheir ftems with a hoe, the better te 
protect them from froft. In thefe 
places they let them remain until the 
latter end of January, or the beginning 
of February, obferving to earth them 
up from time to timeas the plants ad- 
vance in height (for the reafon before 
given ;) as alfo to cover them in very 
hard froft with peafe-haulm, ftraw, 
or fome other light covering, to pre- 
ferve them from being deftroyed ; then, 
at the time before-mentioned, they 
make a hot-bed (in proportion to the 
quantity of peafe intended) which muft 
be made of good hot dung, weil pre- 
pared and properly mixed together, 
that the heat may not be too great, 
The cung fhould be laid from two to 
three feet thick, according as the beds 
are made earlier or later in the feafon ; 
when the dung is equally levelled, then 
the earth (which fhould be light and 
frefh, but not over rich) muft be laid 
thereon about fix or eight inches thick, 
laying it equaily atl over the bed, This 
being done, the frames (which fhould 
be two feet high on the back fide, and 
about fourteen inches in front) muft 
be put on, and covered with glaffes ; 
after which it fhould remain three or 
four days, to let the fleam of the bed 
pafs off, before you put the plants 
therein, obferving every day to raife 
the glaffes, to give vent for the rifing 
fteam to pafs off ; then, when you find 
the bed of a moderate temperature for 
heat, you fhould, witha trowel or fome 
other inftrument, take up the plants 
as carefully as poffible, to preferve the 
earth to their roots, and plant them 
into the hot-beds in rows, about two 
feet afunder, and the plants about an 
inch diftant from each other in the 
rows, obferving to water and fhade 
them until they have taken root; after 
which you muft be careful to give 
them air at all times when the feafon 
is favourable, otherwife they will 
draw up very weak, and be fubje& to 
grow mouldy and decay. You fhould 
alfo draw the earth up to the fhanks 
of the plants as they advance in height, 
and keep them always clear from 
weeds, The water they fhould have 
muft be given them fparingly, for if 
they are too much watered, it will 
caufe them to grow too rank, and 
fometimes rot off the plants at their 
fhanks, juft above ground. When the 
weather is very hot,you fhould cover the 
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glaffes with mats in the heat of the day, 
to fCreen them from the violence of the 
fun, which is then too great for them: 
but when the plants begin to fruit, 
they fhould be watered oftner, and in 
greater plenty than before; for by that 
time the plants will have nearly done 
growing, and the often refrefhing them 
will occafion their producing a greater 
plenty of fruit. 

The fort of pea whichis generally 
ufed for this purpoie, is the dwarf, 
for ali the other forts ramble too much 
to be kept in frames. The reafon for 
fowing them in the common ground, 
and afterwards tranfplanting them on 
a hot-bed, is to check their growth, 
and caufe them to bear in lefs com- 
pafs; for if the feeds were fown upon 
a hot-bed, and the plants continued 
thereon, they would produce fuch lux- 
uriant plants as are not to be contained 
in the frames, and would bear but lit- 
tle fruit. 

The next fort of pea, which is fown 
to fucceed thofe on the hot-bed, is the 
hotfpur, of which there are reckoned 
feveral varieties; as the Golden hot- 
fpur, the Charlton hotfpur, the Maf- 
ters’s hotfpur, the Reading hotfpur, 
and fome others; which are very lit- 
tle differing from each other, except 
in their early bearing, for which 
the Golden and Charlton hotfpurs are 
chiefly preferred; though if either of 
thefe forts are cultivated in the fame 
place for three or four years, they are 
apt to degenerate, and be later in fruit- 
ing ; for which rcafon, moft curious 
perfons procure their feeds annually 
from fome diftant place; and in the 
choice of thefe feeds, if they could be 
obtained from a colder fituation and a 
poorer foil, than that in which they 
are to be fown, it will be much better 
than on the contrary, and they will 
come earlier in the fpring. 

Thefe mutt alfo be fown on warm 
borders, toward the latter end of OGto- 
ber ; and when the plants are comeup, 
you fhould draw the earth up to their 
thanks in the manner before direéted, 
which fhould be repeated as the plants 
advance in height (always obferving to 
do it when the ground is dry) which 
will zreatly proteét the ftems of the 
plants again(t froft ; and if the winter 
fhould prove very fevere, it well be of 
great fervice to the plants to ‘cover 
shem with peafe-haulm, or fome other 
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light covering, which fhould be con- 
ftantly taken off in mild weather, and 
only fuffered to remain on during the 
continuance of the froft; for if they 
are kept too clofe, they will draw up 
very weak and tender, and thereby be 
liable to be deftroyed with the leaft in- 
clemency of the feafon, 

In the fpring, you muft carefully 
clear them from weeds, and draw fome 
frefth earth up to their ftems, but do 
not raife it too high to the plants, left 
by burying their leaves you fhould rot 
their ftems, as is fometimes the cafe, 
efpecially in wet feafons. You fhould 
alfo obferve to keep them clean from 
vermin, which, if permitted to remain 
amongft the plants, will increafe fo 
plentifully, as to devour the greateft 
partof them, The chief of the ver- 
min which infeft peafe, are the flugs, 
which lie all the day in the fmall hol-- 
lows of the earth, nearthe ftems of 
the plants, and in the night-time come 
out, and make terrible deftruction of 
the peafe ; and thefe chiefly abound in 
wet foils, or where a garden is neg- 
le&ted, and over-run with weeds ; there- 
fore you fhould make the ground clear 
every way round the peafe to deftroy 
their harbours; and afterwards, ina 
fine mild morning very early, when 
thefe vermin are got abroad from their 
holes, you fhould flack a quantity of 
lime, which fhould be ftrewn hot over 
the ground pretty thick, which will 
deftroy the vermin wherever it happens 
to fall upon them, but will do very lit- 
tle injury to the peafe, provided it be 
not fcattered too thick upon them, 
This is the beft method I could ever 
find to deftroy thefe troublefome 
vermin. 

If this crop of peafe fucceeds, it will 
immediately follow thofe on the hot- 
bed ; but for fear this thould mifcarry, 
it will be proper to fow two more 
crops at about a fortnight or three 
weeks diftance from each other, fo 
that there may be the more chances to 
fucceed, This will be fufficient until 
the -pring of the year, when you may 
fow feveral more crops of thefe peafe 
ata fortnight diftance from each other 
The late fowings will be fufficient ta 
continue the early furt of peafethrough 
the fzafon, butit will be proper to have 
fome of the large fort of peafe to fucs 
ceed them for the ufe of the family 
in order towhich, yoy fhouldfow 
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forme of the Spanifh Morotto, which 
is a great bearer, and a hardy fort of 
pea, about the middle of February, 
upon a clear open fpot of ground, 
Thefe muft be fown in rows about 
four feet afunder, and the peafe fhould 
be dropped in the drills about an inch 
diftance, covering them about two 
inches deep with earth, being very 
careful that none of them lie uncovered, 
which will draw the mice, pigeons, 
or rooks, to attack the whole fpot ; and 
it often happens, by this negle&, that 
awhole plantation is devoured by thefe 
creatures; whereas, when there are 
none of the peafe left in fight, they do 
not fo eafily find them out, 

About a fortnight after this you 
fhould fow another fpot, either of this 
fort, or any other large fort of Pea, to 
fucceed thofe, and then continue to 
repeat fowing once a fortnight, till the 
middle or latter end of May, only ob- 
ferving to allow the Marrowfats, and 
other very large forts of peafe, at leaft 
four feet and a half between row and 
tow; and the rofe pea fhould be al- 
Towed at leaft eight or ten inches dif- 
tance, plant from plant in the rows ; 
for thefe grow very large, and if they 
have not room allowed them, they 
will fpoil each other by drawing them 
up very tall, and will produce no fruit, 

When thefe plants come up, the 
earth fhould be drawn up to their 
fhanks (as was before dire&ted,) and 
the ground kept entirely clear from 
weeds ; and when the plants are grown 
eight or ten inches high, you fhould 
Rick fome brufh-wood into the ground 
clofe to the peafe for them to ramp 
upon, which will fupport them from 
trailing upon the ground, which is 
very apt to rot the large growing forts 
of peafe, efpecially in wet feafons ; be- 
fides, by thus fupporting them, the 
air can freely pafs between them, which 
will preferve the bloffoms from falling 
off before their time, and occafion them 
to bear much better, than if permitted 
to lie upon the ground, and there will 
‘be room to pafs between the rows to 
gather the peafe when they are ripe. 

The Dwarf forts of peafe may be 
fown much clofer than thofe before- 
mentioned, for thefefeldom rife above 
a foot high, and rarely fpread above 
half a foot in width, fo that thefe need 
not have more room than two feet 
row from row, and not above an inch 
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afunder in the rows. 
duce a good quantity of peafe, prow 
vided the feafon be not over-dry ; bu 
they feldom continue long in bearing, fo 
that they are not fo proper to fow for 
the main cfop, when a quantity of 
peafe is expected for the table, their 
chief exceljency being for hot-beds, 
where they will produce a greater 
quantity of peafe (provided they are 
well managed) than if expofed to the 
open air, where the heat of the fun 
foon dries them up. 

The Sickle pea is munch more com- 
mon in Holiand than in England, it 
being the fort moftly cultivated in that 
country; but in England they are only 
propagated by curious gentlemen for 
their own table, and are rarely brought 
into the markets, This fort the birds 
are very fond of, and if they are not 
prevented, many times deftroy the 
whole crop. This fhould be planted 
in rows about two feet and a half 
afunder, and be managed as hath been 
dire&ed fdr the other forts. 

Although we have dire&ted the fowing 
of the large forts of peafe for the great 
crop, yet thefe are not fo fweet as the 
early hotfpur peafe; therefore it will 
alfo be proper to continue a fucceffion 
of thofe forts through the feafon, in 
fmall quantities, to fupply the beft 
table, which may be done by fowing 
every fortnight; bu¢ all thofe which 
are fown late in the feafon fhould have 
a ftrong moiit foil, for in hot light 
land they will burn up, and come to 
nothing. 


The large growing forts may be cul- 


tivated for the common ufe of the fa- 
mily, becaufe they will produce in 
greater quantities than the other, and 
will endure the drought better, but 


the early kinds are by far the fweeter 


tafted peafe, 

The beft of all the large kinds is the 
Marrowfats, which, if gathered young, 
is a well-tafted pea; and this will con- 
tinue good through the month of Au- 
guft, if planted on a ftrong foil. 

The Grey and other large 
peafe are feldom cultivated in ga aa 


becaufe they require a great deal of | 


room, but are ufually fown in fields in 
moft parts of England. The beft time 
for fowing of thefe is about the begin- 


ning of March, when the weather is — 
pretty dry, for if they are put into the - 


ground ia a very wet feafon, they are 


Thefe will pra-* 
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apt to rot, efpecially if the ground be 
cold; thefe fhould be allowed at leaft 
three feer diftance row from row, and 
muft be fown very thin in the rows ; 
for if they are fown too thick, the 
haulm will fpread fo as to fill the 
ground, and ramble over each other, 
which will caufe the plants to rot, and 
prevent their bearing. 

The common white pea will do beft 
on light fandy jand, or on a rich loofe 
foil, The uiual method of fowing 
thefe peafe is with a broad-caft, and fo 


_ barrow them in: but it is a much bet- 


ter way to fow them in drills about 
three feet afunder, for half the quan- 
tity of feed will do for an agre, and 
being fet regularly, the ground may be 
Nirred witha hoe to deftroy the weeds, 
and earth up the peafe, which will 
greatly improve them, & the peafe may 
be much eafier cut in avtumn when 
they are ripe, The ufval time for fow- 
ing of thefe peafe is about the middle 
or latter end of March, on warm land, 
but on cold ground, they fhould be 
fown a fortnight or three weeks later, 
In the common way of fowing, they 
allow three bufhels or more to an acre, 
butif they are drilled, one bufhel will 
be full enough. : 

The green and maple Rouncivals re- 
quire a ftronger foil than the white, 
and fhould be fown early in thefpring ; 
alfo the driils fhould be made at a 
greater diftance from each other, for as 
thefe are apt to grow rank, efpecially 
in a wet feafon, they fhould be fet in 
rows three feet and a half, or four feet 
afunder; and the ground between the 
rows fhould be ftirred two or three 
times with a hoe, which will not only 
deftroy the weeds, but, by earthing up 
the peafe, greatly improve them, and 
alfo render the ground better to receive 
whatever crop is put onit the foilow- 
ing feafon. 

The grey peafe thrive beft on a 
ftrong clayey land; thefe are commonly 
fown under furrow, but by this me- 
‘thod they are all always too thick, and 
do neg up regular; therefore all 
thefe rank-growing plants fhould be 
fown in drills, where the feeds will 
be more equaily fcattered, and lodged 
at the fame depth in the ground; 
whereas in the common way, fome 
of the feeds lic twice as deep as others, 
and are not featicred at equal diftances, 
Thefe may be fown toward the end of 
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February, as they are much hardier 
than either of the former forts, but 
the culture of thefe fhould be the fame. 
The beft method to fow thefe peafe 
is to draw a drill with a hoe by a line 
about two inches deep, and then fcat- 
ter the feeds therein; after which, 
with a rake, you may draw the earth 
over them, whereby they will be 
equally covered: this isa very quick 
method for gardens, but where they 
are fown in fields, they commonly 
make a fhallow fverrow with the 
plough, and fcatter the feeds therein, 
and then with a harrow they cover 
them over again, After this, the great 
trouble is to keep them clear from 
weeds, and draw the earth up to the 
plants; this, in fuch countries where 
labour is dear, is a great expence to 
do it by the hand with a hoe; but this 
may be eafily effeéted with a fmall 
plough, which may be drawn through 
between the rows, which will entirely 
eradicate the weeds, and by ftirring 
the foil, render it mellow, and greatly 
promcte the growth of the plants, 
When any of thefe forts are intended 
for feed, there fhould be as many rows 
of them left ungathered, as may be 
thought neceffary tor furnith a fuffici~ 
ent quantity of feed; and when the 
peafe are in flower, they thould be 
carefully looked over to draw out alf 
thofe plants which are not of the right 
fort, for there will always be fome 
roguifh plants (as the gardeners turn 
them) in every fort, which, if left ta 
mix, will degenerate the kind. Thefe 
muftremain until their pods arechanged 
brown, and begin to fplit, when yeu 
fhould immediately gather them up, 
together with the haulm; and if you’ 
have not room to ftack them till win- 
ter, you may threfh them out as foon 
as they are dry, and put them up in 
facks for ufe; but you muft be very 
careful not tolet them remain too long 
abroad after they are ripe, for if wer 
fhould happen, ft would rot them, and 
heat, after a fhower of rain, would 
caufe their pods to burft, and caft forth 
their feeds, fo that the greateft part of 
th would be loft; but it is not 
dvifeable to cuntinue fowing the 
fame feed longer than two years, but 
rather to exchange their feeds every 
year, or every two years at leaft, 
whereby you may always expe& to 


have them prove right. 
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PEACH-TREE, [Malus Perfica.] 
The varicties of peaches are very great, 
and by continuing to raife them from 
the feed or kernel, they may be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. lt is to be ob- 
ferved, however, that notwithitand- 
ing the Number of varieties that may 
be obtained that way, it is probable 
not one in twenty is poffeffed of the 
proper qualitics, as is obvious by the 
cultivated forts now known in Eng- 
land; for moit of the eminent nur- 
fery-men retain no more than from 
twenty to thirty forts in their cata- 
logues, which they fell as real good 
peaches. Some indeed extend them to 
40o0r 50; but among thefe there are 
many of very indifferent qualities, 
and not worth the fpace they occupy ; 
and fince it is not more expence to 
cultivate the belt than the more indif- 
ferent ones, the firft only deferve our 
regard; and as all the forts require to 
be trained againft walls, the expence of 
building them is very confiderable, and 
a good afpeéted wall is too valuable to 
be filled with any but the capital forts. 

Thefe fruit are divided into two claf- 
fes, viz. peaches and pavies ; the former 
are diltinguifhable by the fiefh or pulp 
readily quitting the ftone, that of the 
Jatter firmly adheres thereto, 

Botanifts allow only one diftin fpe- 
eies of peach-trees ; all the different 
forts of fruit being varieties of one 
another, fo that the trees of all the va- 
rieties bear the particular marks of the 
@riginal fpecies, Varieties are, 

1. Theearly white nutmeg peach; a 
very fma]l oblong whitith fruit, ripe 
in July. 2. Early red nutmeg; a {mall, 
roundifh, bright red fruit, ripe the end 
of July. 3. Anne peach ; a fmail, round, 
& yellowith, white fruit, early in Aug. 
3. Small mignon peach; a fmall, and 
round fruit, red towards the fun, ripe 
the middle of Auguft. 5. Great mig- 
non peach; large, round, {welling on 
one fide, and beautifully fpotted with 
red tothe fun; middle of Auguft, 6. 
Early purple peach; large and round; 
middle of Auguit. 7. Late purple; ripe 
the middle of September, 8. White 
magdalen peach; round, middle-fized, 
whitifh, and deeply furrowed on one 
fide; early in Auguft. 9. Red magda- 
len; abeautiful large, round, red fruit; 
end of Anguft. ro. Early Newington 
peach ; roundifh, middle-fized, and red 
to the fun; in Auguft, x1, Old Jate 
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Newington peach; middle of Septem- 
ber. 12. Montauban peach ; middle- 
fized, roundifh, purple, and cleft on 
one fide; end of Auguft, 13, Belle 
chevreufe peach; middle-fized, oblong 
red; end of Auguft. 14. Nobleffe; 
large, roundifh, marbled with a pur- 
plith red; September. 15. Yellow Al- 
berge peach; middle-fized, longith,; 
yellow-flethhed fruit; middle of Au- 
gut. 16. Belle-garde peach ; roundifh, 
and almoft wholly of a deep purple 
colour ; beginning of September, 17. 
Chancellor peach; a large, fomewhat 
oblong, bright sed fruit; September. 
18. La Teton de Venus, or breaft of 
Venus peach; a pretty large, fome- 
what longifh fruit, deeply divided on 
one fide, both divifions {welling and 
rounded like a woman's breaft, and of 
a pale red colour on the funny fide; the 
end of September. 19. Roffana peach; 
a middle-fized, fomewhat oval fruit, 
purple next che fun ; early in Septem- 
ber. 20. Perfique peach; a fine large, 
roundifh, and fomewhat oblong fruit, 
terminated at top by a fmall nipple, 
having the funny fide red, the other 
pale green ; early in OGtober. 21, Ad- 
mirable peach; a very large, round 
fruit, beautifully adorned with red 
next the fun; middle of September, 
22. Rambouillet peach ; a large, long- 
ifh, deeply-furrowed fruit, the funny 
fide beautifully reddened, the other 
yellow ; towards the end of September, 
23- La Royale, or royal peach ; a large, 
round, almoft wholly red fruit, but 
deeply reddened next the fun; end of 
September, 24. Bourdine peach; a 
large, round, very fine fruit, bright 
red on the funny fide; ripe beginning 
or middle of September, 25. Bloody 
peach; a middle fized, deep red fruit 
next the fun, and its whole pulp of a 
blood red colour; late in O€tober. 26, 
Nivette peach; a very fine, large, 
longith, deep purple fruit next the fun ; 
middle of September. 27. Portugal 
peach; a large, round, even peach, 
generajly fpotted, and the funny fide 
elegantly red; end of September. 28, 
Royal George peach; a middle-fized, 
round peach, furrowed on one fide, of 
a deep red next the fun, the other part 
white, {potted with red ; early in Sep- 
tember. 29. Violet peach; a middle- 


fized, roundifh, oval, violet-coloured — 


peach ; the middle of September. 30. 
Catharine peach; a beautiful, very 
large, 
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large, round peach, the funny fide 
wholly of a fine bright red, the other 
fide white; ripens in Oétober. 31. 
Monftrous pavie of Pomponne; an 
amazingly large and beautiful peach, 
the fhape round, and often meafures 
twelve or fourceeninches in circumfe- 
rence; the fide next the fun deeply red, 
and the other a pale fleth colour; the 
end of Odtober. 32. Cambray peach; 


middle-fized, longifh, pale-coloured ; 


in O&ober. 33. Sion peach; a large, 
handfome, round peach, reddifh on the 
funny fide, the other fide whitith; ripe 
end of September, 34. Narbonne 
peach ; a very large peach, of a green- 
ith colour 3 ripe in Oéober. 

The above thirty-four varieties-.of 
peaches are the principal forts of that 
univerfally admired fruit, known in 
Great-Britain; and the name here 
annexed to each variety is that by 
which they are generally known to all 
the nurfery-men, who cultivate the 
trees for fale, to fupply noblemen and 
gentlemen’s gardens, 

Many of the above varieties ap- 
proach fo near to one another in fize, 
thape, and colour, that it is fometimes 
difficult to determine their difference 
without the ftri€teft attention. 

We do not pretend torecommend all 
thefe varieties as real good peaches, 
but for the fake of thofe who have 
large extent of walling, have colleéted 
all the principal forts to view, with 
thort deferiptions of their fizes, fhapes, 
colours, and times of ripening, which 
it is prefumed will convey fome idea 
of the refpective varieties to the unex- 
perienced, and help to direét him in 
the choice of the forts, 

The forts that have the greateft 
claim to efteem, as the beft and moft 
beautiful, both in regard to fize, fhape, 
colour, flavour, and the beft bearers, 
are the following: 

The Anne peach, fmall mignon, 
great mignon, red Magdalen, belle 
garde, belle chevruefe, mountauban, 
admirable, early Newington, late 
Newington, bourdine, nivette, la 
royale, purple, teton de Venus, Ca- 
tharine, and great pavie of Pomponne ; 
the latter chiefly for its prodigious fize 
and beauty, and, as a pickle, it fur- 
paffes all the other forts, 

The two nutmeg peaches, thoughi 
“of fmall ize ani indifferent flavour, 
efpecially the white for t,on account 
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of their early perfe@tion, thould alfe 
be allowed a place in the colle@tion. 

The bloody peach merits a place 
more for fingularity, than for the qua- 
lity of the fruit. 

The two Newington peaches, Portu- 
gal, Catharine, and monftrous pavie, 
may be deemed of the pavie tribe, their 
fiefh adhering clofely to the ftone, 


The old Newington and Catharine are 


efteemed two of the moft valuable 
peaches that are cultivated in England, 

Peach trees in general will grow 
15 or 20 feet high, if they have full 
fcope ; and if trained for ftandards, and 
permitted to take their natural growth, 
they form regular heads, but they 
do not ripen their fruit well on ftand- 
ards in this country, they being natives 
of a much warmer climate; fo that, 
to effect the ripening of their fruit per- 
feétly, they require the fhelter ot a 
warm wall, to which their branches 
fhould be regularly trained, 

The trees in general flower early in 
fpring; the flowers come out before 
the leaves, appearing chiefly on the 
fhoots laft year, arifing fome fingly, 
others in pairs, all along the fides of 
the fhoot, to which they fit clofe; they 
are tormed each of five fmall petals, 
and many {tamina in the middle, with 
a {mall round germen, which becomes 
the peach, 

The general propagation of peach- 
trees is effeéted by budding them upon 
plum-ftocks, 

But all the fine varieties of thefe 
fruit were originally obtained from the 
feed or kernel, and more new varieties 
may be gained by that means; but the 
procefs is fomewhat tedious, and often 
terminates in but trifling fuccefs, in 
refpec to the quality of the fruit fo ob- 
tained ; for if you plant the ftones of 
the fineft forts, it is a thoufand to one, 
if, out of a great number, you obtain 
one like the originals, and but few 
that have any real merit, fo greatly do 
thefe, and indeed ail other fruits, vary 
from the feed, However, for the fake 
of experiment, there are many who 
have curiofity and patience enough to 
undertake the acquifition of new’ va- 
rieties by the above methods, and think 
themfelves amply rewarded if they 
gain one or two new forts that pofle(s 
good qualities in refpe& to fize, form, 
colo''1, and flavour, 

_1 26 method of planting the ftones 
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for that purpofe, is, they fhould be 
planted in autumn, in diills about 
two or three inches deep, and infpring 
following they will come up, and after 
having one fummer’s growth, they 
thould, in autumn or fpring tollowing, 
be tranfplanted in rows in the nurfery, 
and in a year or two after may be 
planted againft any {pare wall, pales, 
or reed fence, and trained as other 
peach-trees; and when they have 
fhown fruit, thofe of merit fhould be 
planted where they are to remain, 
which you may propagate or ¢ncreafe 
- by budding, as hereafter dire&ted, 

The only method of propagation, 
however, to continue, with certainty, 
the approved or any acquired forts of 
peaches, is by budding, i. e. inocula- 
tion ;, fince, by inoculating the bud of 
a tree of any of the kinds, in the Rem 
or ftock of any fort of peach, almond, 
or plumb, the bud unites with the 
faid ftock, the head of which being cut 
off, the bud fthoots forth, branches 
out, and becomes a peach-tree, which 
will produce fruit in fize, fhape, co- 
lour, and flavour, exaéily the fame as 
that of the parent tree from whence 
the bud was taken, and by whichmeans 
you may multiply any of the forts of 
peaches, and other fruit trees at plea- 
Sure, and with certainty ; and befides, 
trees thus raifed, much fooner attain 
a bearing ftate than thofe from the 
kernels, ; 

Peaches, as above hinted, may be 
budded upon three or four different 
flocks, viz. upon thofe raifed from 
their own kernels, upon the almond, 
apricot, and plumb, 

There is however but one fort of 
fiock proper for general ufe whereon 
to bit peaches, which is that of the 
plumb 5; the peach, the almond, and 
apricot ftocks, are often attacked by 
the gum, and communicate it. to the 
trees juit as they arrive at a ftate of full 
bearing, and quickly go off ; whereas, 
the plumb flock being in every refpect 
hardier, and better fuited to different 
foils, peaches budded upon them are 
generally healthful, and of long dura- 
tion; obferving, however, that expe- 
riemce has proved them to be the moft 
profperous and durable on one parti- 
cular fort, which is that of the true 
mufcle plumb, 

The propagation or raifing ftocks 
fr m the varietics of plumbs indifie- 
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rently, as alfo of peaches, almonds, and « 
apricots, may with great eafe be ef- 

feted by fowing the flones of the 

fruit in autumn, in ‘drills two inches 

deep, and they will rife freely the {pring 

following; and in Oétober they may 

be tranfplanred in rows two feer and. 
half diftant, and in the two follow~ 

ing fummers, thofe that are intended 
to form dwarfs, may be inoculated. 
witb peach buds, 

But in refpe& tothe real mufcle- 
plumb ftock, this cannot be obtained 
in its true ftate from the ftones, for 
they vary fo greatly when raifed from 
feed, that not one in a hundred will 
prove of that fort; therefore, the only 
method to obtain the true mufcle kind 
is either by layers in autumn, or by 
fuckers that are fent up from the roots. 
of peach or plumb trees, that are 
known to be worked upon that fore 
of plumb, Thefe fhould be colle&ed 
in October or November; chufe thofe 
that are about the fize of a large goofe- 


quill; cut off any knots of old wood 


that adhere to their roots, and trim off 
all fide-branches, and plant them in 
lines two feet and half diftant, and 
in the following fummer fome will be 
fit to bud for dwarfs. 

The proper fized ftocks to bud upon 
to form dwarfs, fhould be about half. 
an inch thick. ; 

But if intended to form half or full 
ftandards, the ftocks, before they are 
budded, muft be permitted to form 
ftems an inch thick at bottom, and 
four, five, or fix feet in height. The 
feafon for budding them is Auguft, - 
tho’ fome perform that work in June 
and July; but when budded too early, 
the buds are apt to fhoot the fame year, 
which fhoots, being weakly, are ei-— 
ther killed in winter, or, if they efcape 
the froft, they never make great pro- 
grefs; therefore, from about the 25th 
of July to the 25th of Aug. is the pro- 
per period for that operation, and the 
buds will remain dormant tll fpring, 
when they will fheot forth with vigour, 

The method of performing the ope- 
ration of budding, and every thing re- 
iating thereto for thofe and other trees, 
is fully explained under that article, 
See Inccdlating. 


We fhall therefore only obferve, that 


as Peach-trees require to be in 


againit walls, &c. they fhould be bud- 
ded principally to form dwarfs, that 
their 
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their branches may at fir come out 
low, fo as they may by degrees be 
trained to occupy every part of the 
wall, from bottom to top; the ftocks 
thould therefore be budded within five 
or fix inches of the bottom, but where 
there are high walls to furnifh, it is ne- 
ceifary alfo to raife half-flandards and 
ftandards, to occupy the upper part, 
while the dwarfs are gradually advan- 
cing to cover the whole; the ftocks, 
to conftitute fuch fandards, fhould 
for talf-ftandards be budded at the 
height of three or four feet, and for 
full ftandards at that of five or Gx, or 
they may be budded near the ground, 
and the firft fhoot from the bud trained 
to the above heights to form a ttem. 

Obferve to infert only one bud in 
each ftock, the heads of which are to 
remain on entire until fpring. 

In March following, the heads of 
all the ftocks are to be cut off floping, 
juitabove where the bud is inferted, © 

Soon after this the buds will fhoot 
forth, each will produce one ftrong 
ere&t fhoot, which, by autumn, will 
probably attain three or four feet in 
height, and the trees have then ac- 
quired their firft ftate of formation, 
which, in QOéober or November, 
fhould be tranfplanted in the places 
where they are Enally to remain; and 
in the fpring after that, they muft be 


headed down to a few eyes, to pro- 


cure laterals near the place of inocula- 
tion, togive the tree its fuicable form 
for the wall, and in two or three years 
they will bear fruit. 

With refpeé& to fituation and expo- 
fure, the peach-tree bejng originally a 
native of warm climates, is, in fome 
refpeéts, tender, and will not profper, 
at lea(t not bear well, in ‘an open fitu- 
ation ; fo that for the general part, re- 
quire to be trained agajnft walls. 

The trees themfelves, though hardy 
enough in refpeét to cold, yet the blof- 
fom and young fruit are extremely im- 
patient of froft & cutting winds, which 
generally reign in this country at early 
ipring, when the trees bloom and fet 
their fruit : the trees, therefore, fhould 


be indulged with the fhelzer ofa warm | 


wail, or other fubftantial clofe fence, 
to which they fhould be planted clofe, 


and their branches regularly trained, © 


which is neceffary, not only to defend 
the bloffom and young fruit the better 


_» from the inclemency of the weather, 
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but alfo that they may have all the ad- 
vantages of the fun’s influence, to ac 
celerate its ripening, as well as to give 
it colour and flavour, which many 
forts, even with all the aid in our 
power to give, hardly effet in unfa- 
vourable featons in this country. 

The proper afpeéted walls, or expo- 
fure for the fine forts, is that of a due 
fouth; fome may alfo be planted upon 
an eaft afpe@ed wall, and in favoura- 
ble feafons the trees will alfo fometimes 
fet and ripen fruit tolerably on a weft- 
ern afpe&t, However, where there is 
walling enough, let the capital forts 
be always planted againft fuch walis 
as enjoy the greateit degree of the 
fouth fun, as even that afpe&t, in fome 


_feafons, is barely fufficient to ripen 


fome of the late forts of thefe fruit, in 
any part of this ifland, 

Such of the forward kinds that you 
defire as early as poffible, fhould have . 
the warmett fituation on the beft fouth 
wall, which, though fome are inferior 
in fize and flavour, yet when obtained 
at the earlieft feafon, they are highly ac- 
ceptable as a rarity in the defert. 

With refpe& to foil, the peach-tree 
will profper in any common foil of a 
garden, where it is not lefs than fif- 
teen or eighteen inches depth of proper 
fiaple, that is fuch as is proper for the 
culrure of common kitchen herbage, 
and where moiiture is not yery copi- 
ous ; but if the depth of good foil in 
the truit-tree borders is two or three 
feet, it will be the greater advantage. 

The breadth of the borders againft 
the walls where it is intended.to plant 
thefe trees, fhould never be lefs than 
three, but thofe of fix or eight feet are 
the moft proper width, 

If the natural foil of the borders is 
of a moderately light, pliable nature, 
and of proper depth, itis a happy cir- 
cumftance; and if it is of a loamy 
temperature, it will alfo be a particular 
advantage, provided however there is 
fuch depth of proper ftaple as above 
noticed, before you come at gravel, 
clay, or any other bad foil at bottom, 
when nothing more than common dig- 
ging is neceffary; but where there is 
lefs than that depth, the borders mutt 
be raifcd with a due portion of good 
frefh earth and rotten dung, working 
the whole well together, 

Where good rich or pliable loam 
could be cafily cbtained from the fur- 
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face of fome contiguous pafture, com- 
mon, or other field, and with ftore of 
rotten dung, working or blending the 
whole with the natural foil of the 
border to the proper depth, it would 
form a fine compoft, and the trees 
will profper, and be oflong continuance, 

But if the foil is naturally ftiff and 
clayey, or of any other ftubborn or 
very moi(ft nature, it may be mellowed 
by adding dry fub{ftances, fuch as coal 
athes, drift fand, road foil, and other 
Similar materials, and plenty of rotten 
dung, working the whole with the 
natural foil to the above depth. 

Where any one is fo happy to poffefs 
a foil whofe natural goodnefs renders 
all foreign affiftance unneceffary, no 
more need be done than digging the 
borders one or two fpades deep, and 
it is fit for the reception of the trees, 

The feafon for planting is October 
and November, or even any time in 
open weather till March, in dry warm 
foils; but in moift or wet foils, we 
prefer the fpring for that work, 

_. Peach-trees, and, in fhort, all others 

that are defigned for walls, fhould be 
planted in their places of final deftina- 
tion when they are one year old, thatis 
when their heads are of one fummer’s 
growth from the bud, and with their 
faid heads entire for the prefent, that 
we may have the opportunity of tram- 
ing them from their origin, as it were, 
and in their proper pofition in the 
places where they are finally to remain; 
for the great art in forming a wall-tree 
depends entirely upon the due pruning 
and training the two firft years, after 
making the firft fhoot or head from the 
budding. 

But if any one is in hafte to have 
his walls covered at once, as it were, 
with bearing trees, he may be fupplied 
with fuch at moft of the nurferies, 
which are what the nurfery-men call 
trained trees, which they fell from five 
to ten fhillings per tree, according to 
the forts, fize, and property of growth. 
Every one may do as they pleafe, but 
we always preferred tnofe of one year 
from the bud; for thefe reafons, firft, 
that trees of that age fooner and more 
firmly eftablifh their roots, which is 
"an effential point to keep in view; and 
fecondly, becaufe we would have the 
tree under our own management from 
the beginning, which we always found 
to be of importance, 
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The ‘diftance thefe trees thould be 
planted from one another is fifteen 
feet, and if the walls are high, half or 
full ftandards may be planted between 
the dwarfs, to occupy the upper part, 
while the dwarfs grow up to fill that 
fpace; for no part of good walls fhould 
be left unoccupied, 

The ruleis this, ifthe walls are not 
above fix or eight feet high, plant none. 
but dwarfs, and thefe at fifteen feet 
diftance ; if the walls are nine feet 
high, half ftandards, of about three or 
four feet tem, may be planted between 
the dwarfs; and if the walls are ten 
or twelve feet, or more in height, full 
ftandards, of fix feet ftem, fhould, be 
planted to occupy the upper part; and 
as the dwarfs are to be the principal 
refidents, way muit be made, as their 
branches gradually advanct, by cut- 
ting away the lowermoft ones of the 
ftandards by degrees annually, and at 
laft, in feven, eight, ten, or more years, 
as you flzall fee neceffary, the ftandards 
may be entirely taken away, that the 
dwarfs may advance, and fill the whole 
fpace of walling, 

The mode of planting being fixed 
on, mark out on the walls the diftances 
as above for the trees, 

Then, having recourfetothe nurfery, 
let the trees be taken up with all their 
roots as entire as poffible, for this isof 
much importance; the extreme ends 
of all of which fthould be tipped, i.e, 
a little fhortened, and thofe of broken 
or bruifed ones fmoothed, preferving 


the heads entire for the prefent, Holes. 


or pits are then to be opened, capaci 
ous enough to receive the roots freely 
every way. Place. the tree therein, 
about three inches from the wall, with 
the bud outward, and then break and 
trim in the earth regularly between all 
the roots and fmail fibres, and tread 
the whole gently, to fix the whole 
plant in its proper pofition; then di- 
rectly tack the head to the wall, ortye 
it to a itake, to fecure it from the 
power of boifterous winds till March, 
when it is to be headed down. 

If the enfuing fpring or beginning of 
fummer fhould prove very dry, indulge 
the trees with moderate waterings once 
or twice a week, according to the 
drought and heat of the feafon, which 
will encourage them to pufh out more 
freely and ftrong after heading down, 

The trees being planted with vas 
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firft head from the bud entire, as we 
advifed ; the next neceffary culture is 
to perform the operation of neading 
them down, which is to be done juft 
as they begin to fhoot, and the proper 
time is March. 

This work confifts in fhortening the 
head, or firit main fhoot down within 
five or fix eyes of the bud, or place of 
its origin, floping}it off on the fide next 
the wall, juft above an eye, which is 
a neceflary operation, both to dwarfs, 
half, and full itandards, that are planted 
againft walls ; that by ftopping its up- 
right direction, it may throw out fe- 
veral lateral fhoots from the remaining 
Jower part to the right and left, and 
conititute the proper foundation for 
forming a wall-tree, whefe firft 
branches fhould always proceed on 
both fides, from within fix inches of 
the place of inoculation, whether 
dwarfs for the lower part, or ftandards 
for the middle and top of the wall; and 
that if the heading down was omitted, 
the confequence would be, the tree 
would advance with a naked ftem, and 
leave almoft one half of the allotted 
{pace of walling unoccupied, 

‘Therefore, pay no regard to the firft 
head from the bud, howfoever large 
and fine it may appear, but cut it down 
as above ; for the general formation of 
the tree depends entirely upon the 
form acquired by this praétice, and 
the two fucceeding years pruning. 

The trees being thus headed down, 
they will foon after produce one ftrong 
fhoot from each remaining eye, obfer- 
ving that fuch as proceed immediately 
from the front and back, are to be con- 
ftantly rubbed off clofe, but all thofe 
that advance from the two fides are to 
be preferved entire, which, in June, 
when of due length to admit of laying 
in, fhould be nailed clofe to the wall, 
continuing them thereto at full length 
during the fummer. 

At the fall of the leaf following, 
proceed to give them their firft winter 
pruning. 

This may be done any time from 
November till March. You are now 
to examine the number of fhoots each 
tree produced the preceding fummer 
from the effe&t of heading down, and 
to prune them accordingly; for ex- 
ample, if there are two fhoots, one on 
each fide, they are both to be retained; 
and to encourage their furnifhing a 
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farther fupply of branches; fhorten 
them to eight or ten, or if of very ftrong 
growth, to twelve or fifteen inches, 
and nail them horizontally to the wall, 

If there are three fhoots, the middle 
one of them is to becut out clofe, and 
fhorten the other two as abové, and 
nail one to each fidein a horizontal di- 
rection ; but if the middle fhoor of the 
three be confiderably weaker than the 
other two, it may be retained, and 
nailed in at full length, which proba- 
bly will furnifh a fruit or two, while 
the other two are providing a farther 
neceflary fupply of wood ; but if is ita 
ftrong fhoot, cut it clean away. 

If the tree is furnifhed with four 
fhoots, two on each fide, retain them 
all, and fhorten them from ten to fif- 
teen inches, according to their ftrength, 
as above, and nail them equally to the 
right and left, . 

And if there are five fhoots, and 
that thofe on the fides are ftrong, and 
the middle one weak, fhorten the for- 
mer as above, and lay them horizon- 
tally, and nail in the middle one en- 
tire ; but if the latter is nearly of equal 
ftrength, or ftronger than the others, 
cut it clean out, which, if left, would 
draw the principal part of the nourifh- 
ment, and impoverifh thofe of the two 
fides, which fhould now be wholly at- 
tended to, for the middle will always 
furnifh itfelf in due time, 

One fundamental rule to be obferved, 
is, that your tree, at this period of 
growth, fhould, if poffible, proceed 
with fhoots of an equal ftrength and 
number on each fide, and depends 
principally upon two-or four good 
branches, fhortened & trained equally 
to the right and left, in a nearly hori- 
zontal dire@tion, which will not fail 
in their turn to furnifh you with more 
to occupy the wall upward, 

The trees having had their firft year’s 
pruning, obferve the following rules 
in their fecond year’s culture. 

During fummer, ail Moots that arife 
from the upper and under fide of the 
former year’s horizontals, are now to 
be retained and trained entire, and ali 
buds or fhoots that proceed immedi- 
ately from the front and back part of 
the faid horizontals, fhould be con- 
ftantly rubbed off, becaufe they cannot 
be trained confiftent with the neceflary 
form and regularity of the tree, ha- 
ving particular. regard, however, to 
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Feferve all the regular flioots, and tra!n 
them in at full length; for, except in 
fome particular inftances, the fhoots 
muft not be fhortened in fummer, 
therefore continue them to the wall 
entire till the winter pruning. 

In November, when the leaves are 
fallen. or any time betwixt that and 
the beginning of March, you may pro- 
ceed to the fecond winter pruning; in 
performing this, we, for example, 
will fuppofe the tree in the firft prun- 
ing to have been trained with four ho- 
rizontals, that is, two on each fide, 
and that each of thefe produced two 
or three well-placed fhoots the pre- 
ceding fummer, or as many as to make 
the tree now poffeffed of eight, ten, or 
twelve branches; now, if thefe ftand 
four, five, or fix on one fide, and as 
many onthe other, it is a happy uni- 
Jormity, and all of them are to be re- 
tained; and that to procure ftill a far+ 

_ther fupply of horizontals, each of the 
above are now to be fhortened accord- 
ing toits ftrength; if they are weakly, 
cut them to fix or eight inches, and 
if of middiing growth to ten or twelve, 
and if very {trong ones to about fif- 
teen or eighteen inches, and train them 
to the wall horizontally, at fix inches 
diftance, obferving that the oppofite 
branches of each fide range exa@tly in 
an equal pofition, 

But where it happens that there are 
an unequal number of fhoots, as for 
inftance, four, five, or fix on one fide, 
and feven, eight, or more on the other, 
and that they are all of tolerable 
ftrength; then, to render both fides 
Dearly equal, fome of the weakeit and 
worft placed on the fulleft fide fhould 
be cut out. 

Obferve to proceed as near as poffi- 
dle with an equal number and ftrength 
of horizontals on both fides, extending 
tlre loweft branches the longeft, and 
if yon have now five, fix, or eight on 
a fide, trained at five or fix inches dif- 
tance, your tree will begin to affume 
a handfome form, and next -fummer 
you may expect fome fruit, 

Previous to the general pruning, ob~ 
ferve, that peach and neétarine- 
trees always produce their fruit upon 
the one-year old fhoots; that is, the 
Shoots produced each fummer bear the 
fucceeding year, and the fame indivi- 
dual fhoots rarely bear but once, nor 
qo they furnifh good bearing wood af- 
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ter the firtt year, fo that the grand ars 
ticle in pruning, is to procure an ane 
nual fucceffion of thefe young fhoots 
in every part, from the very bottom 
to the extremity every way of the tree, 
which are to be obtained principally 
by fhortening, in winter pruning, thofe 
of every year, whereby they furnith, 
at the fame time, both a proper crop 
of fruit, and fupply of bearing wood, 

The great art in pruning and train- 
ing a peacti and neétarine tree againit 
walls,is to preferve uniformity in every 
part from the beginning, having {triét 
regard that both fides to the tight and 
left advance with equal ftrength, and 
number of horizontals, whofe numbers 
oneach fide fhould be equally encreafed 
every year, and thofe trained con- 
ftantly in aneaily horizontal pofition, 
at five or fix inches diftance one above 
another, till by degrees, they cover the 
whole fpace of walling allotted for 
them, both in breadth and height ; 
forthis is very effentially to be obferved. 

After the tree is thus formed and 
condu€ted to a bearing ftate, its dura- 
tion, beauty, and fruitfuinefs depend 
wholly upon proper pruning every 
fummer and winter, 

The general fummer pruning confifts 
in reforming the irregularity of the 
numeious fhoots then produced, and 
training to the wall at full length, 
in every part, all regularly placed ones, 
as fucceffion-wood for next year’s 
bearing, for the great art is to procure 
a due fupply of thefe every fummer 
in all parts of the tree. 

And the general winter pruning 
comprehends a general reform amon 


all the branches and fhoots of all ages, — 


fizes, and fituation, fuch as the re- 
trenching all worn-out and naked 
branches, as they from time to time 
occur to make room for thofe that fur- 
nith the beft bearing-wood, fhoots of 
the preceding fummer; at the fame 
time fele@ting and retaining in every 
part the beft of the faid fhoots for next 
fummer’s bearing, cutting out unne- 
ceffary and irregular ones, and all ufe- 


lefs fhoots in general, as well as part — 


or the former year’s horizontals, to 
make due room to train the proper 
ufeful fhoots ; all of which fhould be 
fhortened, to promote their emitting 
laterals in fummer for bearing the year 
after, and the whole then nailed clofe 
to the wall in regular order, 


The 
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The time to begin the fummer pru- 
hing is in May or June. Every one 
knows that in fpring a peach-tree 
abounds witha great number of fhoots, 
arifing from every fide of the laft year’s 
horizontals or prefent bearers, proba- 
bly three times more than are ufeful, 
or than ar wanted, or can poffibly be 
trained in without confufion; you 
muft therefore thin them, and eafe the 
tree of all that are irregular, and {uch 
as are evidently ufelefs and fuperfiu- 
ous, at the fame time retaining a fuf- 
ficiencyfof the regularffhoots ; thatis, 
‘two, three, or four of the fide ones 
upon each horizontal, to be trained 
for next year’s bearing. 

The rule is this: Each of the laft 
year’s horizontals will probably pro- 
duce from three to fix, or more fhoots, 
and of thefe, fome proceed from the 
upper and under fides, and forme from 
the back and fore parts; thofe of the 
former fituation, viz. from the upper 
‘and under fides, are to be regarded as 
the only proper regular fhoots, and 
are to be principally attended to, re- 
tained, and trained in at full length, 
to prune upon in winter for bearing 
the fucceeding year; but thofe that 
proceed directly foreright from the 
front, and thofe from the back of the 
horizontals, or from any of the cther 
parts of the tree in that irregular di- 
rection, muft be rubbed off clofe, be- 
caufe, by their fiteation on the branches, 
they cannot be trained with due regu- 
karity; therefore, that though good of 
themfelves, they are to be deemed ir- 
regular, or ufelefs fhoots, and fhould 
be every where difplaced, except in 
cafes where horizontals furnith no 
ether, when the beft placed of them 
May be retained, 

In refpeé to the regular fhoots above 
Mefcribed, examine, as you go on, their 
fituation and number upon each hori- 
zontal; if two or more fhoots rife 
from the fame eye, retain only one of 
them ; and if the tree is but a mode- 
gate fhooter, it is neceffary to difour- 
then it of all that are evidently fuper- 
fluous,which are {uch fhoots as, though 
good and well placed, yet if there are 
tour, five, or more on a horizontal, 
where only one or two is apparently 
neceffary for next year’s bearing, fome 
of the weakeft and worft placed, or 
any remarkably luxuriant ones, fhould 
be cleared away, retaining however, 
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where praticable, always two of the 
beft fituated and faireft fhoots upon the 
weak, and three or four on each of 
the middling and ftrong horizontals, 
which, though double, or even treble 
of what will be apparently wanted, it 
is eligible culture to referve enough to 
chufe from in winter pruning, train- 
ing the whole at full length during 
fummer, 

But where a tree fhoots very vigo- 
roufly in general, it is advifeable to 
referve as many of the fide-fhoots of 
each horizontal as there is tolerable 
room to train at full length, which, 
by dividing the fap among many, 
checks luxuriance, which would pro- 
bably take place in a fmaller number; 
for the natural inclination of thefe 
fort of trees fhould, in fome degree, be 
followed, 

a\nother circumfiance to be attended 
toin thinning & regulating the fhoots, 
is to leave one good fhoot at, or as 
near the end of each bearing horizon- 
tal as poffible, that it may draw the 
fay through the whole branch to the 
nourifhment of the fruit, 

All weak fhoots rifing from the eld 
wood muft be difplaced, unlefs any 
regular placed ones appear ufeful to 
fill a vacancy. 

If any remarkably vigorous orluxu- 
riant fhoot arife either from the bear- 
ing horizontals, or any of the older 
branches, examine its fituation and 
ftrength, and confider whether it is 
wanted; if it is likely to impoverifh 
the neighbouring fhcots of moderate 
growth, or that it is not immediately 
wanted to fill a vacancy, cut it out; 
but if ufeful, either to fill a vacancy, 
or to prevent an apparent one, or to 
exhauft too abundant fap, retain it, 
and pinch it in May or early in June 
to four or five eyes, and you will pro- 
cure one middling fhoot from each eye 
the fame year, to train in, to chufe 
from in the winter pruning, , 

All thofe very rank or luxuriant 
fhoots, diftinguifhed fingularly from 
the generality of the others of the fame 
tree, by their extraordinary fize, green 
colour, and often rednefs at the tips, 
fhould be cut out from every part, un- 
lefs you have no other refource to fill a 
vacancy, when fuch that are duly placed 
for that purpofe may be referved and 
pinched as above obferved. 

Attention fhould aways be had to 
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the bottom or lower part of the trees, 
efpecially thofe that are aged; if any 
ftrong fhoot arife in thofe parts, you 
mutt preferve it carefully to fucceed 
worn-out or naked branches, which 
are cut away by degrees ; and if there 
isa prefent vacancy, pinch it early in 
June to four or five eyes, to furnith la- 
teral fhoots the fame year, to be ready 
againft the winter pruning, 

Where a vacancy or want.of wood 

is difcovered, at this time, in any part, 
and that there is only one fhoot where 
two, three, or more are neceflary, 
fhorten or pinch the {aid thoot to three, 
four, or five eyes, in May or early in 
June, and it will afford as many late- 
rals the fame year to fill the vacant 
f{pace, : 
In the whole operation of fummer 
pruning, obferve, that all the regular 
thoots you judge neceffary to retain to 
prune upon in winter, muft be left 
entire, ithortening none now, except 
an cafes of vacancy as above, and all 
irregular and other ufclefs fhoots that 
are now to be taken out, muft be 
rubbed or cut off as clofe as poffible, 
Yeaving no fitumps, which would thoot 
out from every eye, and fill the tree 
with innumerable ufelefs fhoots, and 
choak up and darken the fruit, and de- 
Prive it of the neceffary benefit of fun, 
air, fhowers, &c. and which would 
require much time to ¢ut out in the 
‘winter pruning. 

It is neceffary to obferve, that if the 
above operations are begun early in 
fummer, the fhoots that are to be dif- 
placed may readily be rubbed off with 
the thumb ; but obferve, if you delay 
the work till the wood begins to hard- 
en, they will not break off eafily with- 
out damaging the mother-branch, 
therefore ufe the knife, and cut them 
as clofe as poffible, 

After the above regulations, let all 
the remaining fhoots, when of due 
jength, be trained clofe to the wall un- 
shortened, and as their ends advance, 
vontinue to train them ftill along at 
full length, and jet them remain en- 
tire until the winter pruning; for in 
tie common courfe the fhoots mutt 
never be fhortened in fummer, 

Thele are nearly ail the dire@ions 
we have to advance relative to the fum- 


mer pruning ; the utility of which, if 


the operation is performed in due time, 
28 very great Both to the tree and fiuir, 
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Therefore, if the operations are be- 
gun in May, only juft rub off all the 
ill-placed buds, that is, foreright ones, 
and thofe behind the bearing horizon- 
tals, and fuch others that are evidently 
ufelefs, as before obferved; and in 
Jone, when the ufeful or regular fhoots 
are of proper length, they are cafily 
and expeditioufly trained in, for every 
One points to its proper place; befides, 
when the work is begun early, it can 
be performed with confiiderably more 
expedition and truth, as the ufelefs 
buds or fhoots may then, with the ut- 
moft facility, be rubbed off clofe with 
the thumb, without the ufe of any in- 
ftrument, and the early operation will 
contribute very confiderably to the 
fize and goodnefs of the fruit, as well 
as beauty and duration of the trees. 

The work however fhould never be 
delayed longer than the beginning of 
June, or till the fhoots have attained 
due length for training in, and not, 
as is often the cafe, wait till they 


are two or three feet in length, and. 


form fuch a thicket and confufion, 
that the moft expert pruner would 
be ata lofs to know where to begin 
to break through fuch obfcurity, to 
détermine what is neceflary tobe done, 
which, befides, is highly prejudicial 
to the profperity of the fruit, the main 
objeét, as well as to the beauty and du- 
ration of the tree ; and the confufion 
occafioned by fuch a thicket of wood 
and leaves prevents you from cuttin 

clofe, and the trees become full o 

difagreeable ftumps, producing ufelefs 
fhoots from every eye, which take up 
much time to remove in the winter 
pruning; and upon the whole the fruit 
being hidden, choaked up, and as it 
were buried behind fuch a thicket, be~ 
comes tender, as is evident from the 
colour, which is rather white than 
green, and when thus fuddenly laid 
open to the air, joined to a fcorching 
fun, great part of it withers and drops 
off, which never happens when the 
fruit has from the beginning been 
inured to the weather, by early rub- 
bing off the ufelefs, and training clofe 
the ufeful thoots, fo as to give the fun 
and air free admiffion; but on the 
contrary the fruit always excels in 
fize, colour, and flavour, 

At this time of laying in, or dref- 
fing, that is, June, we recommend the 
following obfervation, which could 

not 
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mot be fo difcoyerable at the earlier 
dreffing, viz. 

Where fhort fhoots, of an inch or 
two in length, appear upon this or the 
former year’s horizontals, or fides of 
the old wood, and that they apparently 
will not exceed that length, it is of 
utility to referve them, at leaft till the 
winter pruning, becaufe they may 
prove natural fruit-fpurs, which, at 
that feafon, are diftinguifhable by ha- 
ving a clufter of bloffom buds. 

If a vacancy is any where difcovered 
early in fummer, you may pinch fome 
of the {trongeft neighbouring fhoots to 
three or four eyes, and they will fur- 
nith you thoots the fame year, to chufe 
from in the winter pruning. 

Do not pull off any of the leaves at 
this time, as often practifed, with a 
view to admit the fun, for thefe are ne- 
ceffary to the growth, both of the 
young fhoots and fruit, fo fhould never 
be taken away, unlefs there is indeed 
in any part fo great a thicket as to 
darken the fruit confiderably, when a 
little thinning may be neceffary; in 
other cafes that work muift be dif- 
penfed with till the fruit are full grown, 

_ After the trees have been fummer- | 
dreffed, according to the preceding di- 
rections, you muft not forget to re- 
view them once a fortnight, to_rub off 
any unneceflary or ftraggling fhoots 
that may arife, which is foon done, and 
to faften up any fhoot that may ftart 
from its place, or project from the wall, 
as well as to continue the trained 
thoots in general thereto, as they ad- 
vance in length, 

One thing more, which is neceffary » 
to obferve in the fummer dreffing, is 
the blight which attacks thefe trees: 
this diforder is the effe€t of noxiows 
winds, that occafion the curling up of 
the leaves, which become thick, clam- 
my, yellowifh, red, and fcabby ; and 
attacks the ends of the fhoots, and 
proves very injurious both to the 
young fhoots and fruit, and often their 
deftru€tion ; for the blighted leaves ex- 
hauft the fap, at the expence of all the 
other parts of the tree. When your 
trees are firft atcacked, there is no 
ocher remedy for this accident than to 
pick off all the curled leaves as foon 
as difcoverable, and alfo cut off, be- 
low the diforder, all-che infe@ted part 
of the fhoots, which generally form a 
rough difagreeable buth or thicker ; this 
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enables the fap to pufh out new 
fhoots: lower down, for next year’s 
bearing. So deftru@tive is this infec. 
tion, that it frequently deftroys in a 
fhort time the whole leaves of a wall 
of trees; and when thefe are gone, the 
principal part of the fruit foon after 
follow, which generally withers and 
drops; as likewife the young wood, 
for next year’s bearing, either dies or 
becomes ftunted, Various other me- 
thods have been tried to prevent the 
fpreading of this peftilence, but nothing 
effeGual. 

Infeéts alfo often prove very injuri- 
ous to thefe trees; a fumigating en- 
gine lately invented is recommended, 
in which is burned tobacco, the fmoalk 
of which iffuing with a perpetual 
ftream, is applied tothe trees attacked 
by the vermin, which infallibly de- 
firoys them, without injury to the trees 
or fruit. 

The winter pruining may be executed” 
any time from the fall of the leaf in 
November, until the beginning of 
March ; forno weather has any parti- 
cular effet with regard to proving in-~ 
jurious to the new-cut fhoots, 

This work however fhould never be 
delayed till-late in fpring, becaufe the 
bloffem buds will be fo very turgid or 
fwelled, that numbers of them will be 
unavoidably rubbed off in performing 
the operation of pruning and nailing; 
though fome wait til] this period, that 
they may better judge of the good or 
bad buds, and of the wood-buds from 
thofe that produce bloffom and fruit. 
This is of fome importance, but the 
fap is generally rifen fufficiently in Ja- 
nuary, or fooner, to fwell the buds, to 
enable you to diftinguifh them, 

As thefe trees always bear their fruit 
upon the one-year old wood; that is, 
the fhoots produced each fummer bear 
the fruit the fummer following, fo 
that the fruit-buds are principally to 
be Icoked for upon thefe thoots. 

Wood-buds are diftinguifhable by 
their being long and firm; blofiom 
a are round, fwelling, thick, and 

oft, 

It muft be obferved that good blof- 
fom buds are always double, two at an 
eye, having a leaf-bud or fhoot between 
them; thofe that are Gngle, though 
they fometimes have a leaf-bud, and 
blow pretty well, never fet fruit fo 
frecly as thetwin blofloms, 

Great 
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Great attention muft always be had 
to keep every part of the tree well fur- 
nifhed with an annual fupply of young 
wood, of the former furnmer, for bear- 
ing next year, advancing, as it were, 
gradually one behind another, from the 
bottom to the exiremity every way; 
which is eafily acquired by properly fe. 
keting, thinning, and fhortening thofe 
of every year, and by cutting out an- 
nually fome of the old horizontals to 
make ysoom for them. Likewile obs 
ferve, that as the bottom of the trees 
are apt to become naked, be alfo 
watchful of that part, to retain in pro- 
per places an annual fupply of ftrong 
young wood, either co fill an immedi- 
ate vacancy, or to be trained up gra- 
dually to fupply the place of any naked 
er worn-out branch, that may happen 
either there, in the middle or upper 
part; which are fuch that fupport lit- 
tle or no young wood, or produce 
weak and a fcanty portion of fhoots, 
and fhould, wherever they appear, be 
cut down to the great branch from 
which they proceed, or to any lower 
firong young fhoot they fupport, or 
any convenient branch fupporting fuch 
fhoots: and part of the old horizon- 
tals muft be cut out annually, to make 
room to train in the bearing wood, 

Previous to the performing the ope- 
ration of winter pruning, it is eligible 
to unnail the greater part of the 
branches, and all the young fhoots in 
general ; you then have full liberty to 
examine the {tate and fituation of the 
whole, as well as to have due com- 
mand in ufing your knife, and nailing 
the tree again in regular order, ac- 
cording to the fituation and ftrength 
of the general fupply of young fhoots 
necefflary to be trained for next fum- 
mer’s bearing, &c, 

The trees being unnailed as above, 
you fhould firft. proceed to examine 
all the principal branches, and fee if 
any are become naked, or worn out, 
Naked branches are fuch that, as for- 
merly hinted, have advanced a confi- 
derable length, and fupport very little 
cr no good bearing fhoots, or Jateral 
branches furnifhed with fuch wood, 
snd fhould be cut out totheir origin, 
provided there are proper young wood, 
or horizontals, well furnifhed with 
fuch fhoots, properly fituated to be 
trained’ up to fupply their places ; for 
way muit always be made for thofe 
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branches that furnith the bet young 
wood, both for bearing the following 
fummer, and providing a further fup- 
ply of thoots tor future fervice. And 
the worn-out branches are eafily dif- 
tinguifhed by their uncommonly weal 
fho6ting, fo fhould be cut out as above, 
to make room to extend thofe of bet- 
ter growth. 

From thefe you pafs to regulate the 
fheots of the year; of which you will 


find often, on the fame tree, weak 


ones, middle-fized ones, and fome of 
very luxuriant growth; thofe of the 
middle-fize are to be principally at- 
tended to; obferving, as noticed in 
the fummer pruning, that the proper 
thocts for our prefent purpofe to train 
for next fummer’s bearing, are princi- 
pally thofe that grow upon the one- 
year old horizontals, and of which we 
are now to feleé& and retain the moft re- 
gular placed ones, namely, fuch as are 
the moft properly fituated for training 
clofe and neatly to the wall, which are 
chiefly thofe that proceed from the two 
fides of the faid horizontals, fo that 
keeping thofe in view for training, 
clear away all the irregular and other 
ufelefs fhoots, as hereunder mentioned, 
Suppofe your tree to be chiefly of 
moderate growth, and here and there 
in it fhoots of fuperior luxuriance ané 
ranknefs; thefe, where-ever  fituated, 
mu be cut out clofe: but if the tree 
is in general vigorous or luxuriant, 
the fhoots muit only be thinned in a 
moderate way, as hereafter directed, 
All fhoots. of extreme +weaknefs 
fhould be cut away, unlefs you thall 
fee it neceffary to keep one here and 
there to fill a vacanoy, or as a referve 


in cafe of one the future year, iu which © 
jatter cafe 1 would cut them down to’ 


an eye or two, 

I do not comprehend by weak fhoots 
thofe fhort ones an inch,or two long, 
which I call natural fruit-fpurs, and 
often furnifh excellent fruit, Thefe 
muft be retained, 

-All foreright fhoots, and fuch that 
proceed direGly from the back of 
the branches, 2nd in other irregular 
direétions, that Cannot be trained con- 
fifient with the uniformity of the tree, 
and thofe arifing from the old wood, 
are alfo to be cut off clofe, except in 
cafes of vacancy, and that there is no 
other refource. 


Cut away all Mumps of laft Summer, 


and 
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and leave none now, cutting every 
thing clofe. 

During the whole operation of the 
above reforms, great attention muft be 
obferved in feleéting and retaining all 
the well-placed regular fide-fhoots 
above defcribed, which muft next be 
regulated according to the following 
rules. 

Having in this manner cleared your 
tree from worn-out branches, and 
from luxuriant, irregular, and other 
bad fhoots, there is nothing left but 
ufeful branches fupporting horizon- 
tals, furnifhed with proper young 
wood, nearly of equal ftrength, and 
you fee your work clear; you have no- 
thing now to do but feleé& and retain 
upon each horizontal a due portion of 
the beft placed of thefe proper fhoots, 
and retrench the fuperfiuous ones. 

Examine therefore the number of 
proper fhoots upon each horizontal, 
and their ftrength, keeping in mind, 
that the middling ftrong ones are to 
be principally attended to, We ad- 
vifed in the fummer pruning to leave 
upon each horizontal two, three, or 
four fhoots, according to the ftrength 
of the tree in general : now, if your 
tree is fully trained, no more thanone 
or two, as you fhall fee neceffary, need 
be left upon each horizontal, except 
in cafes where a tree is very luxuriant, 
or where there is a very wide fpace to 
fill,or a vacancy in its neighbourhood ; 
but if the tree is {till in training, you 
may retain two or more fhoots upon 
each bearer, as you fhal] judge expedi- 
ent, to forward the tree toits intended 
form. But fuppofe you are upon a 
fill trained tree, or fuch that are nearly 
fo, and that you judge one of the young 
fhoots on each horizontal fufficient, 
keeping in view they fhould be trained 
about five, fix, or feven inches diftance ; 
on this confideration you are to feleé& 
the beft of the lowermoft of thefe 
fhoots, unlefs you thal] judge neceffary 
to advance the length of the branch ; 
then chufe the beft of the uppermoft, 
obferving that whatfoever fhoot you fix 
upon, to cut off the upper part of the 
horizontal on which it ftands, clofe to 
the faid hoot, or if you leave two or 
more fhoots upon each horizontal, let 
one be near the upper, and the other 
near the lower part thereof, on the op- 
pofite fides, and cut down the hori- 
zontal to the uppermoft of the two 
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fhoots, fo that by cutting away part of 
each of the former year’s horizontal, 
the temaining part is terminated by a 
young fhoor, which now commences 
the bearer or horizontal of the enfuing 
year, 

Obferve, where two or more fhoots 
arife from the fame eye, never leaye 
but one, 

Where any fhoots rife from the fides 
of the old wood or main branches, 
and which you fhall judge neceflary to 
retain, either to fill a prefent vacancy, 
orto be ready for an apparent one, it 
may be referved without fhortening 
down the faid branch to it, as is ne 
ceffary inthe one year’s horizontals, 
unlefs that part of the faid branch im- 
mediately from the fhoot upward is 
naked, or unfurnifhed with young 
wood, in which cafe take it down to 
the fhoot in queftion. 

Thofe fort fhoots or natural fpurs, - 
an inch or two long, above obferved, 
may be retained wherever they appear, 
for they are generally well furnifhed 
with bloffom buds. 

Obferve, that many of the principal 
bearing fhoots which you now retain, 
will have probably put out feveral 
{mall twigs or fide fhoots ; thefe, being 
produced late, are generally fpongy, be- 
fides, being fuperfluous or unneceffary, 
muft be cut clofe, leaying only the 
main fhoot, 

In cutting out the irregular and fu- 
perfiuous wood in general, cut ail 
clofe, leaving no ftump, which woud 
fend out fhcots from every eye the ene 
fuing fummer, and crowd your tree 
with ufelefs wood; and any of thofe 
fhort natural fpurs of the former year, 
now devoid ot bloffom buds, or that 
exceed two or three inches in Icngth, 
fhould now alfo be cut away clofe, but 
efpecially thofe that advance: cire@ly 
foreright. 

After making thefe reforms of regue 
lating and thinning, we proceed to 
confider of fhortening the remaining 
fele& fhoots, the utility of which is 
obvious; for 2s thefe trees always pro- 
duce their fruit upon the one-year old 
fhoots, the fame wood, by proper 
fhortening in winter pruning, fur- 
nifhes, as well as fruit, lateral fhoots 
the followirg fummer, to bear the fruit 
the year after that; therefore, to pro- 
cure an annual fupply of young wood 
in the proper parts, we muft not omit 
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ftopping or fhortening that of each 
year in the winter pruning, by which 
each fhoot will emit two, three, or 
more lateral ones the fucceeding fum- 
mer ; whereas, if they were left at full 
feneth, the fap which would have 
thrown out fhoots below, would mount 
to the extremities, and leave the bot- 
tom bare, andin a fhorttime all the 
lower part of the tree would become 
maked, and furnifhed with bearing 
‘wood only towards the extreme parts. 
The rule of fhortening is this; if the 
treeisin health, and of a middling free 
‘growth, fhorten or cut off about one- 
third of the length of each fhoot; for 
‘inftance, fhoots of ten or twelve inches 
fhould be fhortened to fix or eight; thofe 
of about fifteen or eighteen inches 
fhortento eight, ten, or twelve; and 
fo in proportion to the length and fub- 
ftance of the refpective fhoots, obfer- 
ving, where a tree is weak, or on the 
decline, and makes weakly fhoots, to 
leave the fhoots thin, and cut them 
fhorter in proportion: on the con- 
trary, where a tree isin general a vigo- 
rous fhooter, leave the fhoots clofe, and 
fhorten them moderately, which by re- 
taining a good deal of wood to divide 
and exhauft {the great redundancy of 
fap,is the only means to reduce a lux- 
uriant tree to a ftate of moderate 
growth, and to bear plentifully. 

In fhortening thefe fhoots, it is of 
importance to cut them juft above a 
wood, or branch-bud, that it may pro- 
duce a fhoot for a leader, to draw the 
fap through the whole horizontal, the 
more effectually to noarifh its refpec- 
tive fruit. A wood bud is with faci- 
lity diftingoifhed from a bloffom-bud ; 
the former is long, narrow, and firm, 
the bloffom-buds are: roundifh, thick, 
{welling, ‘and foft ; fo that by cutting 
to a wood bud you are fure of a lead- 
ing fhoot, and the fruit will be well 
nourifhed; but where two bloffom- 
buds appear on the fame eye, a wood- 
bud alfo generally iffues from between, 
fo that if you cannot conveniently cut 
to a wood-bud,” make the cut to.a 
twin bloffom-bud as above, 

Thus much for the general direéti- 
ons to be obferved in the principal 
winter pruning, although there are 
other circumftances that cannot becon- 
veyed by words, nor judged of but 
upon the fpot, which depend chiefly 
upon practice. : 
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We will however fubjoina few other 
particulars very neceffary to beobferved. 

In the courfe of praétice, you will 
meet with trees of very different habits 
of growth; fome, for inftance, are 
weakly, and produce fmall or weak 
fhoots; others, of a middling ftate, 
fhoot freely in every part, but not too 
vigorous, which is the moft defireable 
{tate of growth of any; and fome 
fhoot very vigorous in almoft every 
part. With refpe& to the former, if 
the tree makes very weak fhoots, ex- 
amine whether the difeafe is at tlie root; 
if itis, pullit up; ifnot, preferve it, 
and dig in rotten dung, which often 
recovers thefe fort of trees, obferving 
to keep it thin of wood, and prune 
the fhoots fhort, and even the beft to 
five or fix inches, till it recovers. In 
the fecond cafe, the middling fhooting 
tree is to be managed as in the general 
dire€&tions, And in the third inftance, 
if the tree be remarkably vogorous, and 
bear little, it fhould in fome degree be 
humoured in its own way; for if you 
cut out many, and fhorten confider- 
ably the remainder of thefe very vigo- 
rous fhoots, where they are general, as 
is frequently done without mercy, fup- 
pofing by that praétice to check luxu- 
riance, and fo continue to prune, and 
depend entirely upon the fmalleft ones, 
the confequence is, that by much 
thinning, and clofe cutting vigorous 
trees, they continue to fhoot ftill with 
greater vigour and irregularity for fe- 
veral years, without being able to gain 
either form or fruit, till at laft, by fe- 
vere pruning, they pafs into the oppo- 
fite extreme, become, as it were, tired 
with ating ineffe@tually, grow weak & 
fickly, and fhoot no more, On the 
contrary, by following, in fome de- 
gree, theinclination ofthe tree, leav- 
ing the fhoots as clofe as there is any 
tolerable room to lay them in, and fhor- 
tening them very little, fome of the 
ftrongeft not atall ; and by thus leaving 
a good deal of wood, and that at a con- 
fiderable length, the fap is divided, 
and the luxuriance is checked ; and in 
a year or two your tree will become a 
moderate footer, and furnifh fine 
young wood, and bear plentifully. 

The trees being pruned, they fhould 
be dire&tly {nailed to the wall; as you 
go on, that is, as foon as one tree is 


‘pruned, let that be: nailed before you 


prune another, ‘ee 
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Peach-trees come into bloffom early 
in fpring, when cutting frofts prevail, 
which, in fome feafons, is fo fevere as 
to cut off the whole. Not only the 
bloffom is liable to this difafter, but 
alfo the young fruit, till they are as 
large as ordinary cherries, which oblige 
us to have recourfe to all poffible 
means to defend them, 

The dangerous time lafts a month 
or fix weeks; various ways have been 
tried to fhield the.trees during that 
period ; fome cover with large garden 
mats, which are often found of great 
ufe; but where there is much wal]- 
ing, it takes up much time to cover 
and uncover, as the danger threatens, 
for they muit only be ufed when there 
is apparent danger :. free air and light 
muft be admitted, fo that if the mats 
are nailed up in an evening when there 
isan appearance of a cutting froft, 
they fhould be removed again in the 
morning, if the weather is quite mild 5 
but if not, they may be permitted to 
remain till it is: do not omit however 
to take them down when the weather 
changes ; and fo continue their ufe only 
occafionally, till your fruit are as big 
as large peus at leaft. 

This is the principal expedient in 
praétice to defend thefe trees, which, 
after all, fometimes does not fecure 
a, quarter of a crop;.it. however 
jhould not be omitted in hazardous 
times, efpecially to fome of the early 
and choice forts... ... . 

There is another method which we 
have fometimes, experienced to fave a 
few fruit, when a!l that were fully ex- 
pofed were cut off: this is to procure a 
quantity of cuttings from the branches 
of evergreen trees, fuch ,as_thofe of 
laurel, yew, fpruce-fir, &c, and ftick 
them moderately thick between the 
branches of the peach-tree, fo that the 
leaves of the cuttings cover che bloffom; 
thefe fhould be placed when the blof- 
foms begin to open, not too thick to 
darken it, and may be permitted to 
remain until the beginning of May, 
when the fruit will be fet, and paft 
danger. In default of the above cut- 
tings, branches of dried fern may be 
ufed, . Pe 
_ Nejther of thefe methods of cover- 
ing, nor indeed any other, can we re- 
commend as generally effectual; but 
‘a poor expedient is better than none; 
they often infure afew fruit, when 
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thofe that are fully expofed are all de 
ftroyed by the froft, 

In favourable feafons peach and 
neétarine-trees fometimes fet their fruit 
very thick in every part, often double 
or treble the quantity that have room- 
to grow, or the trees capable of nou- 
rifhing, and frequently the fruit are 
fet only here and there in clufters; .in 
either cafe they muft be thinned, other- 
wife the fruit will not attain balf its 
common fize, and during their growth 
would thruft one another oft; befides, 
if the trees are overloaded, they would 
produce but very. weakly fhoots for 
next year’s bearing, and would be two 
years before they recovered themfelves. 

This work fhould be, performed 
when the fruit have attained nearly the 
fize;.of {mall cherries, which will be 
fome time in May, for if you thinthem 
fooner, frofts may deftroy, the remain= ~~ 
der, and you haveno refource left. 

The rule of thinning is, if the tree 
is weak. the fruitmuft be Jeft thin, not 
more than one or, two.on the. larger 
fhoots, .and.none upon the {mall ones, 
which is the only way to infure wodd 
for another year : upon trees of a mid. 
dling ftrong growth you fhould retain 
butone fruit upon the fmaller fhoots, 
and. two upon the middling fized ones, 
and three upon the ftrong fhoots = but 
the {maiJeft kinds.of fruit may>be left 
a little thicker in proportion, and the 
large forts fheuld be thinner, i. e, about 
fix inches diftant upon. cach fhoot, 
and the largeft,of all eight.orten. In 
performing this work, obferve to feleét 
and retain the beft placed, largeft, and 
faireft. fruit, in every pars, according 
to theabove rale ; and in removing the 
fuperabundant ones, be careful not to 
ditturb thefe. Leave no where two or 
more upon the fame eye, efpecially if 
one exceeds the other in fize, taking 
of the fmalleft, which the other would 
fiarve; but if they are. of equal fize, 
you may, if it fhall feem. neceffary, 
leaye both of them. 2 

We formerly obferved, thatit was of 
utility to preferve a flight coverture of 
the leaves of the tree, by way.of fhade 
to the fruit during their growth, and 
until.they begin to change colour: 
when they have attained that itate of 
perfection, jt is necefiary to pinch o 
a few of the leaves that immediately 
cover the fruit, to admit the {unto give 
it colour and flavour, ~ 
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Do this however regulacly, and tliin 
the leaves by degrees, which fhould be 
pinched, and not torn off, which would 
mangle the eyes, and prevent the fruit 
buds from forming themfelves for next 
year. 

Peach-trees, from the time of head- 
ing down to the fixth or feventh year, 
may be faid to bein a {tate of training, 
though they frequently begin to bear 
the fecond or third year after the ope- 
ration of heading down; and in five, 
fix, or feven years will bear pretty 
plentifully, according to their fize, for 
they will not "have attained their full 
growth till they are ten, twelve, or 
fifteen years old, according to the ex- 
tent of walling they have to cover, at 
which age they will be arrived at the 
beginning of their ultimate ftate of vi- 
gour and perfection of bearing, which 
they generally acquire between the 
feventh and fifteenth year, and in which 
they will continue for twenty or thirty 
years to come; for thefe trees, with 
due management, will endure fifty or 
fixty years, provided no accident hap- 
pen, fuch as violent blights, or tainted 
with gum, or attacked by vermin; fo 
that the opinion of fome, that peach- 
trees are feldom of more than twelve 
or fifteen years duration, is erroneous, 
and muft be given up, for it is owing 
only to bad management that they do 
not laft as long as other fruit-trees, 

The trees may be faid to be in their 
third ftate when they begin to decline 
through age; but if our general direc- 
tions in pruning are obferved, this fel- 
dom happens until they are upwards 
of thirty or forty years old, when they 
fhould be cherifhed by leaving only the 
beft young fhoots, and that moderately 
thin, and which fhould be pruned 
fhorter than the general rules. Make 
the moft of ftrong young wood that 
rifes from or near the bottom, tofup- 
ply the place of worn-out branches. 

When it is obferved any trees ap- 
proach near their end, and the bottom 
of the walls become naked, young trees 
fhould be planted in due time in the 
{paces between the old ones to fucceed 
them, and as they fhoot up lop off the 
Tower branches of the old trees, which 
in four or five years may be taken en- 
tirely away; thus you may keep your 
walls always occupied, without in- 
termiffion, 

It fometimes happens that the trees 
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do not bear fruit of the approved or 
defired fort, which is often the morti- 
fying circumftance when purchafed 
in fome nurferies, and a very cruel one, 
after all the trouble of training, &c. 
To remedy this you, in Auguft, may 
bud fome of the young fhoots of the 
fame year, in different parts of the tree, 
and as thefe advance, cut the other 
parts away, and in two or three years 
they will {pread confiderably, and bear 
fruit. 

If the gum has attacked any fhoot 
of a tree, young or old, cut it off an 
inch below, to ftop the communication, 
and prevent killing the whole fhoot, 

The utility of tillage to thefe trees 
is very obvious, and fhould be per- 
formed every autumn and fpring. 

Dung, in moderation, is alfo of the 
utmoft utility in preferving due vigour 
and health in thefe trees, and to pro- 
mote the fize of the fruit; let it be 
perfe&ly rotten, and added every twe 
or three years, {preading it all over the 
border, and dig it in in the ufual way, 

As to cultivating kitchen herbage 
on the borders, the moderate growing 
forts, fuch as radifhes, lettuce, fmall 
fallad herbs, kidney-beans,a few fmall 
early mazagan beans, peas, &c, do 
very little or no injury to the trees. 

Peach and neétarine-trees are often 
planted in forcing-frames and hot- 
walls, to produce early fruit; the 
forts proper for this are the earlieft 
kinds, 

There are two varieties of peach- 
trees that are efteemed chiefly by way 
of curiofity and ornament, which we 
judge it moft proper to fpeak of under 
a feparate head. Thefe are, the 

Double bloffomed peach-tree; and 
Dwarf peach-tree, 

The former of thefe has great beauty 
in its double flowers; it attains the 
height of common peach-trees, and dif- 
fers in nothing from them butin thé 
doublenefs of its flowers, which, like 
thofe of the others, are fucceeded by 
fruit: the tree make a fine appearance 
in ornamental plantations. 

The dwarf peach rifes but two or 
three fect high ; the-ftem is fmall, and 
hath very flender branches, which pro- 
duce fmall infipid fruit, the fize of a 
nutmeg. It is fometimes planted in 
pots, and brought to table with the 
fruit upon for curiofity, and makes a 
fingular appearance, 

For 
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For purpofes of ornament, any of 
the forts of peach-trees may, with pro- 
priety, be admitted as ftandards in the 
thrubbery, and will make a fine ap- 
pearance when in bloom ; and if they 
ftand in a fheltered fituation, there 
will be a chance of having now and 
then fome fruit from them: they may 
either be planted as ftandard-dwarfs, 
er as half or common ftandards* 

The propagation of the double 
bloffomed and dwarf kind is effected 
by budding, the fame as common 
peach-trees, 

The ne@tarine and peach-trees have 
been generally confidered as diftin& 
fpecies, principally by the difference 
of their fruit; but late difcoveries has 
determined otherwife, and that they 
are found to be varieties of one an- 
other, but which is the original is not 
yet agreed on; but certain it is, that 
there have been inftances of nec- 
tarines growing naturally on peach- 
trees, accompanied by peaches on the 
fame branch ; which very fingular phce- 
nomenon determines them to be vari- 
eties of one fpecies, 

Neither the trees, by their manner 
of growth, the wood, leaves, nor flow- 
ers of neétarines and peaches, can 
with any precifion be diftinguifhed 
from one another; but the fruit is dif- 
tinguifhable at fight in allits ftages of 
growth: that of the ne@tarine hath a 
fmooth firm fkin or rind, and the peach 
is covered with a foft downy matter ; 
the fiefh too or pulp of the nearine is 
confiderably firmer than that of peaches, 
See NecTARINE. 

WOLF-PEACH, [Lycoperficon,] 
Love-Apple, fee Love-Appre, 

PEACOCK, [Pavo.] In ornitho- 
logy, a genus of birds, of the order 
of the gallinz, the charaéters of which 


. arethefe: there are four toes on each 


foot, and the head is ornamented with 
an ere& creft of feathers. 

PEARL, [Margarita.] in natural 
hiftory, a hard, white, fhining body, 
ufually roundith, found in a teftacious 
fifth refembling an oyfter. 

Pearls, though efteemed of the num- 
ber of gems by our jewellers, and 
highly valued, not only at this time, 
but in all ages, proceed only from a 
diftemper in the creature that produ- 
ces them, analogous to the bezoars, 
and other ftony concretions in feveral 
animalsof other kinds; and what the 
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antients imagined to be a drop of dew 
concreted into a pearl in the body of 
the pearl-fith, which they fuppofed 
rofe from the bottom to the furface of 
the water to receive it, is nothing 
more than the matter deftined to form 
and enlarge the fhell, burfting from 
the veffels deftined to carry it to the 
parts of the fhell it would have formed, 
and by that means producing thefe 
little concretions, , 

The fifth in which thefe are ufually 
produced is the Eaft-India pearl-oyfter, 
as it is commonly called; it has a very 
large and broad fhell of the bivalve- 
kind, fometimes meafuring twelve or 
fourteen inches over, but thofe of eight 
inches are more frequent: it is not 
very deep; on the outfide it is of a 
dufky brown, and within of a very 
beautiful white, with tinges of feveral 
other colours, as expofed in different di- 
rections to the light. Befides this thell, 
there are many others that are found to 
produce pearls; as the common oy- 
fter, the mufcle, the pinna marina, 
and feveral others, the pearls of whicle 
are often very good, but thofe of the 
true Indian burberi, or pearl-oyfter, 
arein general fuperiorto all, The 
{mall or feed pearls, aifo called ounce 
pearls, from their being fold by the 
ounce, and not by tale, are vaftly che 
moft numerous and common; but as 
in diamonds, among the multitudes of 
fmall ones, there are fmalier pambers 
of larger found, fo in pearls there are 
larger and larger kinds; but as they 
increafe in fize, they are proportionably 
lefs frequent, and this is one reafon 
of their great price. * : 

Artificial PEARLS. Are made by re- 
ducing feed pearls to a pafte, by means 
of a chemical preparation called ma- 
curial water, making the beads in GJ- 
ver moulds, boring them with a heg’s 
briftle, and drying them in a cloted 
giafs in the fun, 

Beads, in imitation of pearls, are 
alfo made of wax, and covered with 
the fcales of feveral kinds of fifhes. 

PEAR-TREE, [Pyrus.] There is 
only one fpecies of. this, tree, but it 
comprehends almoft endiefs vacieties, 
which furnifh fruit for ufe from the 
beginning of July until May or Junethe 
next year. We fball confine ourfelyes 
to a lift of the moft valuable, arranged 
in three claffes; fummer-pears, at- 
tumn-pears, and winter-pears. 

Summer 
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Summer-Pears are fuch as ripen 
from the beginning or middle of July 
until the middle or Jatter end of Sep- 
tember, and continue but a fhort time 
in perfeétion : fome of the earlieft forts 
Keep good only a few days before they 
become mealy and rotten ; and very few 
of the forts will laft much above a fort- 
night; but by having different varieties 
the fucceffion may be continued two 

.months or ten weeks, tilifucceeded by 
‘the autumnal forts, which will conti- 
nue in eating from thé end of Septem- 
ber till Chriftmas. 

Little Mufk-Pear. A fmall round- 
if, yellow pear of a mufky flavour, va- 
luable for its early perfe&tion: ripe 
beginning or middle of July. 

Green Chiffel Pear. A fmallifh, near- 
ly oblong, light-green pear, melting, 
very juicy, and agreeably flavoured ; 
ripe the middle or end of July. 

Red Mufcadelle, or Faireft Supreme. 
A middie-fized, beautiful, red-ftriped 
and yellow pear, fomewhat firm, break- 
ing juicy and rich flavoured ; ripe the 
end of July and the beginning of 
Auguft, 

Jargonelle Pear, commonly fo called, 
‘but is properly Cviffe Madam, or La 
dy’s thigh. A largifh, long, pyrami- 
dal, ruffetty-green pear: ripe 'begin- 
ning or middle of Auguft. 

Cuiffe Madam Pear, commonly fo 
called, but is properly the Jargonelle. 
A fine large oblong, fmooth, yellowifh- 
green pear, fometimes reddened next 
the fun, having a firm pulp, tolerably 
juicy, and agreeably relifhed, though 
not high flavoured, and is apt to be- 
come mealy when fullripe; but be- 
ing a large handfome fruit, and the 
tree a remarkably good bearer; it 
highly merits culture, particularly for 
the fupply of markets; and for which 
purpofe itis greatly cultivated about 
London: ripe towards the middle of 
Auguft. 

Windfor Pear. A large oblongith 
pear, {welling confiderably towards 
the crown, ofa greenifh-yellow colour, 
haying a “foftith pulp, but foon be- 
comes mealy: ripe middle or end of 
Auguft, 

This fort and the former bear a 
great refemblance to each other, but 

_this is rather fhorter and more fwelling 
towards the crown, 

Great Blanqvette Pear. 
roundifh, yellowifh-green, 


A large 
fmooth 
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pear, having a foft juicy fleth of a rich 
fiavour: ripe beginning or middle of 
Auguft, 

Little Blanquette Pear. 
roundith, fmooth,  yellowifh-green 
pear : ripe middle or end of Auguft. 

Early Ruffelet Pear, A middle fized, 
oblong: reddith pear, melting, and re- 
plete with fugary juice: ripe about 
the middie of Augutft, 

Mufk Robine, or Queen’s Pear, A 
fmall roundifh, top-fhaped, yellowifh- 
coloured pear, tender, fweet, and 
mutky: ripe middle or end of Auguft, 

Red Orange Pear. “A middle-fized, 
globular pear, reddened on the funny 
fide, the other green, melting and rich- 
ly flavoured : ripe end of Auguft, 

Perfumed Pear, A middlin: oe round- 
ifh, deep-red pear, fpotted wi brown, 
having a melting perfumed fet: Tipe 
end of Atguft. 

Orange Mufk Pear, A large, rating, 
yellow pear, very good if eaten from 
the tree, as foon as a little ripe: it 
uipens in the end of Auguft. ~~ 

Auguft Mufcat, or Poyal Pear. A 
largifh, globular, whitifh- yellow pear, 
breaking fugary and perfumed, and 
one of the fineft pears of the feafon : s 
ripe end of Auguft. 

Onion Pear, A middle- fized, glo- 
bular, brown-fkinned pear: ripe end 
of Auguft. 

Salviati Pear. A largifh, globular, 
fiatted pear, reddifh and yellow to the 
fun, and whitifh on the other fide, 
tender and agreeably flavoured : ripe 
beginning of September, 

Red Admirable Pear. 
bular pear, crimfon-coloured on the 
funny-fide: ripe in September, 

Summer Bon Chretian, or Good 
Chriftian. A fine, large, oblong’pear, 
beautifully reddened next the fun, and 
whitifh on the other fide, breaking and 
highly flavoured: ripe beginning of 
September, 


Rofe Water Pear, A middle-fized, 


globular, brownifh red, rough pear, — 
breaking and finely flavoured : ripe — 


middle of September. 

Summer Bergamot Pear, A largith, 
round-flatted, greenifh-yellow pear, 
melting and *fugary : ripe middle of 
September, 


Varieties. There are two or three 


varieties of this fort that differ in fize, . 


but are all of the Bergamot fhape. 
Orange Bergamot Pear, A largifh 
round- 


A fmall, 


A large glo- 5 ; 


f 
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round-flatted, greenifh-yellow pear, 
reddifh next the fun, breaking and re- 
plete with perfumed juice: ripe to- 
‘wards the end of September. 

Other Summer Pears of lefs note 
are known by the following names ; 
Catharine Pear,—St. James’s Pear— 
Crawford Pear,—Citron Pear,—Pear 
Piper,—Brute Pear,—Muik¢rone Pear, 
—Lemon Pear,—Green Mufk Pear, 
— Long ftalked B'anquette Pear, 

All the kinds cf Summer pears ripen 
on the trees fit for eating, but fhould 
be gathered before they are too ripe, 

Aatumnal Pears. 

Autumn pears are fuch as attain 
their full growth on the trees from 
about the middle or end of September 
till the end of Otober ; and which 
after being gathered gradually mellow 
and improve in flavour, and will keep 
‘fome a month, others fix weeks, and 
fome two months or longer ; being in 
eating principally in O&ober, Novem- 
ber, and December. 

AutumnBergamot Pear. A micdle- 
fized, roundihh, fiatted, yellowifh-green 
pear, faintly reddening next the fun, 
melting, and of a richly perfumed 
flavour: ripe end of September or 
beginning of O&ober, continuing good 
until theend of November. 

Swifs ‘Bergamot Pear. A middle- 
fized, roundifh, greenifh Pear, finely 
ftriped with red, melting and tolerably 
well flavoured: ripe the end of Sep- 
tember, continuing in eating till No- 
vember. 

* Great Ruffelet Pear. A jarge ob- 
Jong brown and reddifh pear, fome- 
times fpotted,\ having a tender rich 
pulp: ripe middle or end of September. 

Brown Beurre, or Beurre de Roy 
Pear, A fine, large, oblong, ruffetty, 
brown and greenifh pear, very melting, 
juicy, and fugary, and is one of the 
fineft pears of the autumn: ripe be- 
ginning of Oftober, and keeps good till 
December, 

White Beurre Pear, A large, round- 
ifn, top-fhaped, whitifh-yellow pear, 
melting, very juicy and good: ripe 
beginning of Oftober, and keeps till 
November, 

Red Beurre Pear, A large, oblong, 
reddifh pear, melting and very fine: 
ripe beginning of October. 

Green Sugar Pear. A middle-fized, 
top-fhaped, fmooth, green pear, full 
of a rich fugary juice; ripe end of Oc- 
tober, and keeps good all November, 
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Monfieur John Pear, A largifh 
nearly round, fwelling, brown pear 
with arough fkin, having a breaking, 
delicious pulp: ripe end of O&ober, 
continuing in perfeétion all November 
and part of December, 

Crefane Pear, A large, fomewhat 
globular, flatted, greenith-yellow, ruf- 
fety pear, hollowed at the top, is re- 
markably tender and fweer, and may 
be ranked as the fineft pear of the fea- 
fon: ripe end of OGober, keeping 
good till December, 

Swann’s-egg pear. A moderately 
large, egg-fhaped, dufky-green pear, 
brownifh next the fun, is very juicy 
and agreeably flavoured: ripe end of 
O@ober, continuing in tolerable per- 
fection till near Chriftmas. 

Verte Longue, Long-Green Pear, or 
Autumn Mouth-water, A large, long, 
very green pear, is melting and juicy < 
ripe in Oétober, and continues till 
December. 

Marquis’s Pear. A finelarge, fwell- 
ing, flat-topped, greenifh-yellow pear, 
faintly fpotted with red, having a ten- 
der good pulp; is in eating in Novem- 
ber and December: 

Grey Good-wife Pear. A middle- 
fized, roundifbh, brownifh-red pear, 
moderately tenderand well-flavcured: 
is in eating from the end of O&ober 
till December. 

Rouffeline Pear, or Long-ftalked, 
Jate Autumnal Mufcat, <A large, ob- 
long, long-ftalked pear, reddith on the 
funny fide, is tender, and of a mufky 
flavour: in eating in the end of Oc- 
tober and part of November. 

Mufcat Fleury Pear, <A {fmallith 
globular, brownifh-red, long-ftalked 
Pear, tender and high-flavoured: in 
eating from Oober till December, 

Twice flowering Pear-tree, It often 
produces bloffom twice a year, the firft 
in the fpring, and the fecond in au- 
tumn, fois preferved in many gardens 
as a curiofity. 

Other Jefs mzterial autumnal pears 
are—Pefideri Pear.—Dean’s 'Pear,— 
Vicar’s Pear.—Vine Pear,.—Autumn 
Rofe Pear.—French Bergamot. 
Beurre Bergamot.—Knave’s Pear.— 
Burnt Cat Pear.—Pound Pear, very 
large. 

All the autumn pears fhould have 
their foll growth on the tree, but not 
hang till quite ripe, which is the end 
of September and in Oéober, being 
their feafon of full growth, 
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Winter Pears, 

Winter pears arrive to full growth 
about the end of O&ober and in No- 
vember, but do not attain maturity for 
eating until they have lain fome confi- 
‘derable time in the houfe, fome a 
month or fix weeks, others two or 
three months or more, before they 
Tipen, as obferved below in their de- 
fcriptions, fo that they fucceed one 
another in perfection generally from 
about December until May. 

By the winter pears being fo long 
acquiring perfection after gathered 
from the tree, many perfons have 
thought them fit only for culinary 
ufes ; but moft of the following are very 
fine eating pears, after having lain the 
proper time to mellow. 

St. Germain Pear, A large long yel- 
lowifh.green, extraordinary fine pear, 
of the melting fugary kind: in eating 
from December until February. 

Chaumontelle Pear. A large oblong 
pear, having.one fide purplifh, the 
other of a whitifh-green colour, is 
melting, of a very rich delicious fla- 
vour: in eating from December until 
March or April. 

Martin Sec, or Dry Martin Pear, 
A large, oblong, ruffety-reddith pear, 
is breaking, fomewhat dry, but of a 
fine perfumed flavour: in eating end 
of November, December, and January. 

Colmar Pear. A large fwelling, 
fiat-topped, greenifh -yellow pear, fpot- 
ted with yellow ; is tender and exceed- 
ingly fine flavoured: in eating from 
December till January or February. 

Spanifh Bon Chretien, A large py- 
ramidal purple and yellow pear, having 
many dark fpots on the purple fide; 
is a fine winter pear, ready for eating 
the end of December, continues good 
near two months. 

Virgoleufe Pear. A large, oblong, 
greenifh - yellow pear, fometimes 
brownith next the fun, is an excellent 
fruit: in eating from the beginning or 
middle of December until the end of 
January, 

Dauphine Pear, A middle-fized, 
roundifh, top-fhaped, fmooth, yellow- 
ifh-green pear, havinga melting, fugary, 
mufky pulp; in eating the end of No- 
vember, continuing in perfection all 
December and moft part of January. 

Winter Verte Longue Pear, A 
longifh, green-coloured, fmooth, fpor- 
ted exceeding good pear : in eating the 
end of December and January, &¢, 
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Winter Beurre Pear. A fmallifh, 
oblong, yellowith, red-fpotted, very 
fine pear; ready for eating in Decem- 
ber and January. 

Winter Thorn Pear, A large, long, 
pyramidal whitifh-green pear ; is melt- 
ing, and in fine eating from December 
till February, 

Martin Sire, or Lord Martin Pear. 
A large, roundifh, irregularly-fwell- 
ing, fmooth pear, red on one fide, the 
other yellow; is breaking, and of a 
perfumed flavour : in eating in Decem- 
ber and January, 

Winter Bergamot Pear. A middle- 
fized, roundifh, greenifh-yellow pear : 
in eating from the end of November 
until the {pring. 

Hollond’s Bergamot. <A_ large, 
round, greenifh pear, having a tender 
rich pulp: in eating from January till 
April. 

Winter Bon Chretien. A very large, 
long pyramidal, yellowifh-green pear, 
having often an uneven furface; is 
breaking, very juicy, remarkably fweet 
and rich flavoured, and often proves 
the beft winter pear in the colle&tion: 
in eating from February till April or 
May. 

German Mufcat Pear. A middle- 
fized, oblong, ruffety-red pear, having 
a melting rich pulp: in eating from 
February till May or longer, 

Eafter Bergamot Pear. A large, 
roundifh, flat-topped, greenifh pear, 
having many rough fpots, is of the 
breaking kind; and is in eating from 
February till April or May, 

Winter Ruffelet Pear, A middle- 
fized, longifh pear, red on one fide, 
the other of a greenifh-yellow, is melt- 
ing and agreeably relifhed: in eating 
in January, March, &c, 

St. Martial Pear, A longifh, ob- 
long, fmooth pear, one fide purple, the 
other yellow; having a buttery rich 
fleth : in eating from February till May 
or June, 

CadillacPear, A very large, round- 
ifh, red and yellow pear, having a 
hard, four, pulp, but is excellent for 
baking and other culinary purpofes : 
in ufe from November or December 
till May, : 

Union Pear, or Uvedale’s St. Ger- 
main. A large, long, deep-green pear, 
reddifh on one fide, having a hard, 
four, pulp, but is excellent for baking, 
&c. in perfection from November or 
December till May or longer, 
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Biack Pear of Worcefter, or Park- 
i@fon’s Warden. “A remarkably large, 
oblong, duiky brown, rough pear, ha- 
ving a hard-auftere pulp,’ but is very 
fine for culinary ufés, from November 
@il March or April. 
; Double Flowered Pear. The tree 
produces double flowers fucceeded by 
a large, Mort, ‘yellowifh and red pear, 
rather hard and auftere ; bat is remark- 
ably fine for baking, &c. 
© Other lefs material varieties of win- 
ter pears are: known by the following 
mames.—Good Lewis; a large, long- 
ith pear.—Ambrette, a large roundifh 
pear. —Thick-ftalKed Pear, a very large 
roundifly frait.—Amadodt, a middle- 
fized oblong pear.—St. Auftin, a mid- 
dling oblong pear:—Ruffet of Anjou, 
large roundifh pear!—Chaffcry, a large 
oblong pear.-—Iron-coloured Pear, 
amiddiesfized Oblong fruit.—Golden 
Winter Pear, a large globular fruit. 
Villain of Anjou, aiargé roundith pear, 
~—Winter Rodeler, a middle-fized’ 
Jongith pear.—Carmelite, a middling 
Youndifh pear for kitchen ufes.— ) 
Winter Citron-fhaped Pear, for baking. 
Blood Pear, for baking, &c.—Eng-. 
lith Warden, ‘a large pear for baking 
and other culinary ufes. . 
« There are many other varieties of 
pears of lefs account, both of fummer, 
autuma, and winter kinds, that are” 


unneceffary'to infért here ; and indeed’ 
it would be almoft impoffible to difcri-- 


minate’the various forts of hard pears, 
and others oflittle note, found in the 
orchards and gardens in country villages 


and about, farm-houfes, in~ different 


parts of England, &c, . 
» But-as the varieties defcribed in the 


above three lifts are of known merit,* 


and are cultivated in moft of the nur- 
teries for fale, by the names here pre- 
fixed to each kind, confifting of near 
Gxty different forts, they are more than’ 


fufficient to furniff the moft extenfiye | 


garden with'a copious yariety of pears," 
aimoftthée year round,’ ~ 
Albthe varieties of this tree are hardy 


and wilbfucceed in any common foil. 


of a garden or orchard, both as dwarfs 
for walls and efpaliers, &c. and in 
ftandards of all forts; and in all of 
which modes of training they will bear 
plentifully : it is however of impor- 


tance to allot a good wall and efpalier 


for fme of the e¢hoicer kinds, ‘both 
fummer, autumnal, and winter pears, 
' Von, If, . : ; 


» firtt, 
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in order beth to forward the growth of 
the fruit and to improve its fize,beauty, 
and flavour: a fouth, eaft, and wefterly 
wall’ are the proper expofures, and_it 
is eligible to,plant fome in each of thofé 
afpeéts, to vary the times of ripenin 
though mort of the fummer pears w 
facceed very wellio almof any afpeé, 
and if fome are planted alfo againft.a 
north-wall, they will ripen later, an 
continue the fuccetfion of any approyed 
forts longer in eating ; ,but itis patti« 
cularly-neceffary to. allow all the fine 
forts of winter pears an, eaft.or wef 
wall; or a well-expofed efpalier, other~ 
wife they will not perfect their fruit 
Kindly in unfavourable feafons ; in ef. 
paliers however that are well trained, 
all'the forts of pears attain great pere 
feGion, and the efpaliers may, beara 
ranged round the quarters of,the. kit- 
cheh+garden, of in any, other free Gu- 
ation where the foil is, of, fmilar. 
quality. dl week e4 
“Remarking, that thefe. frees, both, 
again{t walls and efpaliers, should ge-. 
neérajly be allowed a great deal. of room, 
to fpread, for by having full cope they. 
will extend their branches more than 
twenty feet on each fide of the fiem,, 
and the, whole will fometim s,form.a. 
fpread of forty or fifty feet, with height, 
if, proportion. oi ake moces 
Standards of fomie forts of pears are 
alfo naturally of a very fpreading. 
growth, others arnt . 


e @ 


However, in all themethods of train-, 
ing thefé trees, it is highly requifite.to, 
allow them fufficient room to. fpread, 
to their full extent, and their branches. 
fhould be foffered to extend themfelves: 
always at full length; for pear-tregs 
Mould never be fhortened, except in, 
the firft or fecond year, &c. to ob-, 
tain a fupply of lateral branches, to, 
form a more regular fpreading head, 
becaufe as they always bear their, 
bloffom and fruit upon fhort fpurs ari- 
fing from the fides of the -branches ;., 
ft; “however, towards the. extreme, 
parts, then by degrees all, sors the. 
fices almoft from every eye, that fhort. 
ening would cut away the firft fruit.) 
ful parts, and thus by flopping.their 
prbarets of todtigg in engin it wouldy 
force out, ftrong fhoots, from all) the 
eyes, and prevent theig forming fpurs 
or fruit-buds; . but bejng trained. at. 
full Jength they hoot moderately, and 
in oe) or three years naturally form 

“ ese eh 


fhort 
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fhort fpurs of from about half an inch 
to an inch or two long, the fame 
branch and fpurs continuing fruitful a 
great number of years, 

But it muft be obferved, that pear- 
trees are generally feyeral years before 
they attain any tolerable bearing ftate, 
for the branches feldom begin to form 
fruit-fpurs till they are from about two 
or three, to four or five years old; at 
that age, however, they fometimes be- 

in to bear, but never any general 
stop till they are eight or ten years old, 

Pear-trees gre propagated by grafting 
and budding upon any kinds of pear- 
ftocks ; alfo occafionally upon quince- 
ftocks, and fometimes upon white- 
thorn ftocks, but pear-ftocks are 
greatly preferable to all others for ge- 
Neral ufe. See Appre-Trezs, Esra- 
Tiers, GrarTinc, Prunina, &¢, 

~ In the gathering of pears, great re- 
gard fhould be had to the bud which 
is formed at the bottom of the foot- 
ftalk, for the next year’s bloffoms, 
which, by forcing of the pear before it 
be mature, is many times fpoiled; 
for while the fruit is growing, there is 
always a bud farmed by the fide of the 
foot-ftalk upon the fame fpur, for the 
next year’s fruit; fo that when the 
pears are ripe, if they are gently turned 
upward, the foot-ftalk will readily 
part from the fpur, without injuring 
of the bud, 

The fea(cn for gathering all fummer 
pears is juft as they ripen, for none of 
thefe will remain goed above a day or 
two after they are taken from the tree ; 
nor will many of the autumn pears 
keep good above ten days ora fortnight, 
after they are gathered. But the win- 
ter fruits fhould hang as long upon the 
trees as the {cafon will permit, for they 
muft not receive the froft, which will 
caufe them to rot, and render their 
juices flat and ill tafted; but if the 
weather continue mild unti] the 
end of Oétober, it will then be a 
good feafon for gathering them in, 
which muft always be done jn dry 
weather, and when the trees are per- 
fedtly dry. 

In the doing of this you ought care- 
fully to avoid bruifing them, therefore 
you fhould have a broad flat bafket to 
Jay them in as they are gathered; and 
when they are carried into the ftore- 
room, they fhould be taken out fingly, 
and cach fort laid up in a clofe heap, 
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on a dry place, in order to fweat, 
where they may remain for ten days or 
a fortnight, curing which time the 
windows fhould se open to admit the 
air, in order to carry off all the moify 
ture which is perfpired from the fruit 5 
after this, the pears fhould be taken 
fingly, and wiped dry with a woollen 
cloth, and then packed up in clofe 
bafkets, obferving to put fome wheate 
ftraw in the bortams and round the 
fides of the bafkets, to prevent their 
bruifing againft the bafkets, And if 
fome thick foft paper is laid double or 
treble all round the bafket, between 
the itraw and the pears, this will pre- 
ventthe pears from imnhiking the mufty 
talle which is communicated to them 
by the ftraw, when they are contigu- 
ous; which tafte often penetrates 
through the fkin {0 (trongly, that when 
the fruit is pared the tafte will remain, 
You fbould alfo obferve to put but one 
fort of fruit into a bafket, left by their 
different fermentations they fhould rot 
each other; but if you have enough of 
one fort to fill a bafket which holds 
two or three bufhels, it will be {till 
better, After you have filled the baf- 
kets, you muft cover them over with. 
wheat-ftraw very clofe, firft laying a 
covering of paper two or three times 
double over the fruit, and faften them 
down; then place thefe bafkets in a 
clofe room, where they may be kept 
dry and from froft ; but the lefs air is 
let into the room, the better the fruit 
will keep. It will be very neceffary 
to fix a label to each bafket, denoting 
the fort of fruit therein contained, 
which will fave the trouble af opening 
them, whenever you want to know 
the forts of fruit; befides, they ought 
not to be opened before their feafon to 
be eaten, for the oftner they are opened 
and expofed to the air, the worfe they 
will keep. We doubt not but this 
will be objeéted to by many, who ima- 
gine fruit cannot be laid too thin; for 
which reafon they make thelves to dif- 
pofe them fingly upon, and are very 
fond of admitting frefh air, whenever 
the weather is mild, fuppofing it very 
neceffary to preferve the fruit; but the 
contrary of this is found true, by thofe 
perfons who have large ftocks of fruit 
laid up in their ftorehoufes in London, 
which remain clofely fhut up for fe- 
veral months, in the mahner before ree. 
lated ; and when thefe are opened, the 

fruit 

f 
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Fruit is always found plufnper and 
founder than any of thofe fruits which 
were preferved fingly upon fhelves, 
whofe fkins are always fhrivelled afid 
dry, For (as Mr. Royle obferves) the 
air is the caufe of putrefaétion; and, 
in order to prove this, that honourable 
gentleman put fruits of feveral kinds 
into glafles where the air was ex- 
haufted, in which places they remained 
found for feveral months, but, upon 
bein expofed to the air, rotted in a 
very fhort time, which plainly fhews 
the abfurdity of the common method 
now ufed to preferve fruit, 

Earth- Nut Pea, See Everlafting 

EA. 

Heart Pz, [Cardiofpermum.] A plant 
of which there are two fpecies growing 
maturally in both the Indies, where 
they climb up the fhrubs that crow 
near thern; they are tender annuals, 
and if cultivated in England, muit be 
raifed in a hot-bed. 

PIGEON-PEA [Cytifus, Cayan.] A 
fpecies of Cytifus growingin the Ame- 
rican Iflands, and cannot be preferved 
in England but in a ftove. 

PEARL-ASHES, A falt made from 
the afhes of wood. 

PEARL-BARLEY, [Hordewm Perla- 
tum.] Barley prepared by grinding the 
thelled barley into little round grains. 

PEAT-ASHES, are a moft excel- 
lent manure for young clover and 
grtafs, vetches, and wheat fown dry 
in the fpring of the year. They fhould 
be kept dry and entirely free from wet. 
‘Lhe following are the obfervations of 
a judicious farmer ;——— 

“ Peatis found in moft low grounds 
that lie betwixe hills, efpecially if tim- 
ber has formerly ftood on the fpot. It 
Kes at various depths, being often near 
the furface, and fometimes fix, eight, 
or ten feet deep, having a ftratum 
of black moory earth over it, fuch as 
is the foil of many of our low mea- 
dows near the banks of rivers: it 
fometimes even lies under a bed of 
gravel. 

“* Peat may be burnt, for the fake 
of procuring its afhes for manure all 
the fummer feafon: as foon as it is 
dug, fome of it is mixed in a heap re- 
gularly difpofed with faggot wood, or 
other ready burning fuel: after a lay- 
er or two of it mixed in this manner, 

t alone is piled up to compleat the 
ap. A heap will confift of from one 
hundred to 2 thoyfand loads, 
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“ After fetting fire to it ata proper 
place, before prepared for the purpofe 
it is watched in thé burning, and the 
great art is to keep in as much of the 
fmoke as poffible, provided that as 
much vent is left as will nourifh and 
feed the fire, 

“ Whenever a crack appears, out of 
which the fmoke efcapes, the labourer 
in that place lays on more peat; and 
if the fire flackens too much within, 
which may ‘eafily be known by the 
heat on the outfide, the workman muft 
run a ftrong pole into the heap in as 
many places as is necefiary to fupply 
it with a quantity of frefh air, When 
managed in this manner, the work 
goes onas it fhould do, It isto be 
noticed, that when once the fire is 
well Kindled, the heavieft rain does it 
no harrh whilft it is burning. 

* Having pocured a fufficient quan- 
tity of afhes, the farmer’s next care- 
fhould be to apply them properly to 
ufe ; and to do this, he muit be made 
well acquainted with the nature of the 
manure he is to lay on his land, 

“ All afhes are of a hot, fiery, cauf- 
tic nature; they muft therefore be ufed 
with caution, With refpeét to peat- 
afhes, almoft the only danger proceeds 
from laying them on in too great quan- 
tities at improper feafons, 

“ Nothing can be better than peat- 
afhes for dreffing low damp meadows, 
laying to the quantity of from fifteen 
to twenty Winchefter bufhels on an 
acre: it is beft to fow them by hand, 
as they will then be more regularly 
f{pread, 

“This work fhould be done in Janu- 
ary or February at lateft, that the afh- 
és may be wathed iii towards the roots 
of the grafs by the firft rains that fall 
in the fpring. 

“‘ If they were fptead more forward 
in the year, and a fpeedy rain thould 
not fucceed, being hot in their nature, 
they would be apt to burn up the grafs, 
inftead of doing it any fervice, 

“ It is to be remembered, that the 
damper and ftiffer the foil, the more 
peat-afhes fhould be laid on it; but 
in grafs lands the quantity fhould ne- 
ver exceed thirty Winchefter bufhels, 
and on light warth lands lefs than haif 
that quantity is fully fufficient. 

* On wheat crops thefe afhes are of 
the greateft fervice, but they muft be 
ufed with the utmoft difcretion, Were 

Y2 they 
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every other ccnfideration, the fole 
view of leffening his expences will, 
it is imagined, fufficiently induce him 
to be attentive to this particular, 

“© When peat is burnt for the fake 
of its afhes in fummer time, it is ne- 
ceffary that fome care fhould be taken 
to defend them from thetoo powerful 
influence of the fun, air, dews, rains, 
écc, or great part of their virtue would 
be exhaled and exhaufted. If the quan- 
tity of afhes procured is not very great, 
they may be eafily put under cover in 
a barn, cart-lodge, or hovel; but large 
quantities muit neceffarily, to avoid 
expence, be kept abroad; and when 
this is cafe, they fhould be ordered as 
follows, 

“ A dry {pot of ground muft be 
chofen; and on this the afhes are to 
be laid in a large heap, as near as pof- 
fible in the form of a cone ftanding on 
its bafe, the top as fharp pointed as 
pofible: when this is done, let the 
whole be covered thinly over with a 
coat of foil, to defend the heap from 
the weather: the circumjacent earth, 
provided it is not too light and crumb- 
ly, will always ferve for this purpofe. 

*< When thus guarded, the heap may 
very fafely be left till January or 
February, when it is in general the 
feafon for fpreading it: but, before it 
is ufed,it is always bet to fift the athes, 
that the cinders, ftones, and half burnt 
turf, may be feparated from them, 

“ This may, perchance, by, many be 
efteemed an unneceffary trouble; but 
experience, which is the beft guide, 
has convinced me, that by this means 
I can better afcertain the quantity that 
ought to be fown on the feveral forts 
of land; for the {mall powdered afhes, 
being equal in quality, are of courfe 


equal in effect; whereas, when there. 


has been any other mixture with them, 
the effeé&t has often been greater or lefs 
than I could have wifhed. Thus, 
when I mention the number of bufhels 
I ftrew on an acre, it is always to be 
under{tood of fifted afhes: fhould any 
farmer be inclined to try them rough 
as they are firft produced after burn- 
ing, the quantity to be allowed for an 
acre muft be more in proportion to the 
mixture of other matter that is inthem. 

‘¢ Thefe peat-afhes are almoft, as I 
have already obferved, a general ma- 
nure fuited to cvery foil. On cold clay 
they warm the too compact particles, 
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difpofe it to ferment, and of courfe fer~ 
tilize, and, in fine, not only affift it in 
difclofing and difpenfing its great ve- 
getative powefs, but alfo bring to its 
aid a confiderable proportion of ready 
prepared aliment for plants. 

“© On light lands thefe afhes have a 
different effeét: here the pores are too 
large to be affected, or farther feparated 
by the falts or fulphur coftained in 
them; but, being clofely attached to 
the furfaces of the large particles, of 
which this earth is generally compofed, 
this manure difpofes them, by means 
of its falts, to attraé& the moifture 
contained in the air; by this opera~ 
tion, the plants, which grow on thefe 
porous foils, are prevented from being 
fcorched up and burnt; and if they 
want, which they generally do, more 
nourifhment than the fand is of itfelf 
capable of affording, this is readily 
and abundantly fupplied by this ufeful 
manure, 

© In large farms it is very ufual to 
4 {ec all the home-fields rich and well- 
mended by the yard-dung, &c, where- 
as the more diftant lands are generally 
poor, impoverifhed, and out of heart, 
for want of proper manure bemg ap~ 
ptied in time, 

“ Whilft the farmérs depend aimoft 
entirely on the yard-dung, this cannot 
fail being the cafe ; for dung is of very 
heavy carriage: they are willing, there- 
fore, to drop it as near home as 
poffible, being in this way able to do 
a great deal more work in the fame 
fpace of tinte: but would they once 
try the virtue of peat-afhes, all their 
lands might be alike.improved, though 
at a very confiderable diftance from 
the home-ftall; for fo few of them are 
required, and they are fo light of car- 
riage, that a firigle tumbril will hold 
as many as ought, in moft cafes, to 
be laid on two acres of land ; by which 
means, when thefe afhes are ufed as a 
dreffing for the diftant fields, it{cofts 
the farmer lefs in carriage than does 
that of the ftable-dung for his home- 
fields.” 

PECK, Ameafure containing two 
gallons, or 3 quarts. 

PELLITORY, of the Wall, [ Paricta- 
ria.] This isa fmall plant, growing 
upon old walls ; of an herbaceous, fub- 
faline tafte, without any fmell, It is 
one of the five emoilient herbs, and in’ 
this intention is occafionally made 
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ufe of, It is an ingredient in the ne- 
phritic decoction of the Edinburgh 
pharmacopesia, The expreffed juice 
has been given in the dofe of three 
ounces as a diuretic, 

Perritory of Spain, [ Pyrethrum. | 
This plant, though a native of the 
warm climates, bears the ordinary 
winters of this; and often flowers 
fucceffively, from Chrifimas to May ; 
she roots alfo grow larger with us than 
thofe which the fhops are ufually faup- 
plied with from abroad. 

Peilitory root has no fenfible fmell ; 
its tafte is very hot and acrid, but lefs 
fo than that of arum or dracunculus : 
the juice expreffed from it has fcarce 
any acrimony, nor is the root itfelf fo 
pungent when frefh as after it has been 
dried. Warer, affifted by heat, ex- 
traéts fome fhare of its tafte, reétified 
fpirit the whole; neither of them ele- 
vate any thing in diftillation, The 
principal ufe ef pyrethrum in the pre- 
fent praétice is as a matticatory, for 
promoting the falival flux, and evacu- 
ating vifcid humours from the head 
and neighbouring parts ; by this means 
‘it often relieves the tooth-ach, fome 
kinds of pains of the head, and lethar- 
gic complaints, 

PELT. By this name is called the 
dead body of any fowl an hawk hath 
killed, 

PELT-WOOL, Is the wool pulled 
off the fkin or pelt of any dead theep. 

PENNY-EARTH, A term ufed 
by the farmers for a hard, loamy, or 
fandy earth, with a very large quantity 
of fea fhells intermixed in it; fome of 
which being round aad flat, and in 
fome meafure refembling pieces of 
money, have occafioned the earth’s be- 
ing called by this name. It is an earth 
not eafily dug, but is vfually under- 
mined with pickaxes, and then falls 
in large lamps ; which, with the frofts, 
break to pieces, and leave the fhells 
loofe, It is prepared by breaking and 
mixing well with water, and then 
makes very defirable fioors. The Jer- 
fey combers comh-pots are alfo made 
of it, and the fides and roofs of ovens 
are plaiftered with it; and, being 
rightly managed, it combines into 3 
flower almoft as firong as plaifter of 
Paris, 

PENGUIN, [Xarata:.}] Wild ana- 
nas, This plant is very common in 
the Weft-Indies, where the juice of its 
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fruit is often put into punch, being of 
a fharp acid flavour. There is alfo a 
wine made of the juice of this fruit, 
which is very ftrong, but it will not 
keep good long, fo is only for pre- 
fent ufe, This wine is very intoxica- 
ting, and heats the blood, therefore 
fhould be drank very fparingly, 

In England this plant is preferved 
as a curiofity, for the fruit feldom ar- 
rives to any degree of perfection for 
ufe in this country, though it often pro- 
duces fruit in England, which has ri- 
pened pretty well; but if it were to 
ripen as thoroughly here as in its na- 
tive country, it will be little valued on 
account of its great aufterity, which 
will often take the fkin off from the 
mouths and throats of thofe people 
who eat it incautioufly, 

Thjs plant is propagated by feeds, 
for though there are often fuckers fene 
forth from the old plants, yet they 
come out from between the leaves, and 
are fo long, flender, and iJl-fhapen, 
that if they are peer they feldom 
make regular plants. Thefe feeds 
fhould be fown early in the fpring in 
fmall pots, and plunged into a hot-bed 
of tanners bark, where the plants will 
come up in fix weeks, When: the 
plants are ftrong enough to tranfplant, 
they fhould be carefully taken up, each 
planted into afcparate pot,and plunged 
into the hot-bed again; when the 
plants have taken new root, they 
fhould have air and water in propor- 
tion to the warmth of the feafon. In 
this bed the plants may remain tilf 
Michaelmas, then they fhouid be re- 
moved into the fteve and plunged iare 
the bark-bed, where they fhould be 
treated in the fame manner as the 
Ananas, 

The leaves of this plant are ftrongly 
armed with crooked fpines, which rene 
der it very troublefome to fhift or 
handle them ; for the {pines catch hold 
of whatever approaches them by their 
crooked form, being fome bent one 
way, and others the reverfe, fo that 
they catch both ways, and tear thefkin 
or clothes of the perfons who handle 
them, where there is not the greateft 
care taken to avoid them, 

PENNY-ROYAL, [Pulegium.] 
This plant grows fpontaneoufly in fe- 
veral parts of England upon moift 
commons, and in watery places ; trail- 
ing upon the ground, and {triking 

roots 
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roots at the joints. Our markets have 
been for fome time fupplied with a 


garden fort, which is larger than the | 


other, and grows upright: this is called 
by Mr, Dale pulegium ercfum, 

Pennyroyalis a warm, pungent herb, 
ofthe aromatic kind, fimilar to mint, 
“but more acrid and lefS agreeable; it 
has long been held in great efteem, and 
mot undefervedly, as an aperient, and 
deobftruent, particularly in hy/fteric 
complaints, and fuppreffions of the 
uterine purgations, For thefe purpofes 
the diftilled water is generally made 
ufe of, or what is of equal efficacy} an 
infufion of the leaves. It is obferve- 
able, that both water and reétified 
Ppirit extrac the virtues of this herb 
by infution, and likewife elevate great- 
eit part of them in diftiilation, © 

In the fhops are kept a fimple and, 
fpirituous water-and effential oil of the 
plant; this herb is uféd alfo im the. 
compound valerian, water and troches 
of myrrh, and its fimple water for 
making the lac ammoniac and. the 
camphorated emulfion.  * 

Harts Pennyroyar, [Pukgium 
eretum.| This fpecies is met withy, 
though not very often, in our gardens, 
Ht is fomewhat ftronger, yet ratber 
more agreeable, than. the. foregoing, 
both in tafte and mel], 

‘Mari Psxnvroyar, ,Water Nar. 
yel- wort, pecrasen mins 
*PEONY, [Paonia.] The fpecies are 
¥.The'male, 2, The female. 3, The fo-, 
reign Peony, 4, The Portugal Peony. 
s. Tartarian Peony. They are al] an-, 
nual in ftalk, and_perennia} in root; 
their propagation. is eafy by dividing 
the roots in Auguit or September, 
“PEPPER, [Piper.]) The. pepper, 
plantis a fhrub whofe root is fmall, 
fibrous, and flexible; it rifes intoa 
ftem, which reguir€és a tree ora, prop 
*6 fupport it. Its.wood has the fame, 
fort of knots as the vine; and when it. 
is dry, it exa@ly refembles the vine- 
branch. The leayes, which haye 2 
ftrong fmell and pungent tafte, are of 
an oval fhape; but they diminifh to- 
wards the extremity, and terminate 

‘jn'a point. From the flower-buds, 
which are white, and are fometimes, 
placed in the middle, and fometimes 
at the extremity of the branches, are 
produced fmail berries refembling 
thofe of ‘the currant-tree, Each of 
thefe contains between twenty & thirty 
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corns of pepper; they are commonly 
gathered im Oétober, and: expofed to 
the fun feven or cight days, The fruit, . 
which was. green at firft, and after- 
wards red, when {tripped ofits co- 
vering, affumes the appearance it has 
when we fee it. The largeft, heavieft, 
and leaft fhrivelled, is the bef, 

The pepper-plant flourifhes in the 
iflands of Java, Sumatra, and Ceylon, 
and more particularly, on the Malabar 
coaft, It is not fown,. but. planted; 
and great nicety “is required in the 
choice of the fhoots....It produces 
no fruit, till. the end of. three. years; 
but bears fo plentifully the three fucs 
ceeding years, that fome plants yield 
between fix and feven pounds of pep- 
per. The bark then begins. to shrink, 
and the fhrub declines fo, faft, that in 
twelve years time it ceafes bearing, . 

The culture of pepper is not diffi- 
cult; itis fufficient to plant itin.a 
rich foil, and carefully to, pull.up the 


. weeds that grow in. great abundance 


round its roots, efpecially the three firft 
years, As the fun is, highly neceflany 
to. the growth of the, pepper~ plant, 
when_it is ready to.bear,,-the trees 
‘that fupportit mutt be lopped, to pre=. 
vent. their fhade frem injuring, the 
fruit, When the feafon is over, it is; 
proper to. cpop.the head of the plant, 
Without, this precaution, there would 
be too much wood, and little fruit. 

, Lang Perren, [Piper Lougen,] This 
is the fruit of a plant giewing.alfo im 
the, Eaft-Indies. It.is of a cylindrical 
fete. about,an inch and.a half, in 
length; the external f{urface appears: 
compoitd of numerous minute grains, 
difpofed round the, fruit ina kind of 
fpiral direction. . vn 
_. jamaica Pepper. Thisis the pro-. 
duce of our own plantations ;. it isthe 
fruit of a large tree, growing fponta-. 
neouvy.in the mountainous parts. of 
Jamaica, called by Sir Hans Sloan, 
myrius, arborea, aramoticay foliis Jaurinis. 
‘The fmell of thisfpice refembles a mix- 
ture oficinnamon, sar nutmegs: 
its tafte approaches ‘to that of, cloves, 
oy a mixture of the three foregoing ; 
whence it has received the name of a//- 
Spice. The fhops have been for fome 
time. accuftomed. to employ this. aro- 
matic as a fuccedaneum to the more 
coftly fpices, and from them it has 
been introduced into our hofpitals: 
the London college have given itea. 
» place 
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ae in their late difpenfatory, and 
a fimple water to be diftilled 
it, which poffeffes the flavour of 
the pimento in great perfsction, It 
yields a large quantity of pleafant ef- 
fential oil, which finks in water; this 
oil is recommended in the Edinburgh 
harmacopoeia, Reétified fpirit extraéts 
its pungency and flavour, and elevates 
nothing in diftillation. 
~ Guinea Perper. Capficum, 

Wall Peyver, [Sedum acre.] This 
plant grows very common upon old 
walls, in all parts of England. 

WaterPerrer. Sce Biting Arfmart, 

Poorman’s Perper, 
’ PeprperwormT, 

PEPPERMINT, [Mentha piperis.] 
This fpecies has been lately introduced 
into praétice, and received for the firft 
time in our prefent pharmacopoeia: 
very few of the botanical or medical 
writers make mention of it; it grows 


See Dittander, 


© wild in fome parts of England, in moiit 


watery places, but is much lefs com- 
mon than the other forts. ‘The leaves 
have a more penetrating fmell than any 
of the other mints, and a much 
warmer, pungent, glowing tafte like 
pepper, finking as it were into the 
tongue, The principal ufe of this 
herb is in flatulent cholics, languors, 
and other like diforders: it feems to 
a@ as foon as taken, and extends it ef- 
fe&ts through the whole fyftem, in- 
fiantly communicating a_ glowing 
warmth. Water extraéts the whole 
of the pungency of this herb by infu- 
fion, and elevates it in diftillation. 
PERENNIAL, [ Perennis.] Peren- 
nial, or everlafting plants ; plants that 
are perpetuated by the roots, that is, 
whether their leaves and ftalks decay 
annually in winter, or always remain, 
provided the roots of feveral years du- 
ration, they are ftill perennial plants. 
All plants, therefore, with abiding 
roots, both of the herbaceous tribe in 
general, and of{the fhrub and tree kinds, 
are perennials ; though in the general 


_ acceptation of the word perennial, it 


is moft commonly applied to herbace- 
ous vegetables with durable roots, more 
efpecially thofe of the flowery kind, 
which among the gardeners are com- 
monly called fimple perennials, parti- 
¢cularly the fibrous-rooted tribe ; but it 
is equally applicable to fibrous, tube- 
rous, and bulbous-rooted plants, 
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> whofe roots are of feveral years dura- 
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tion: likewife all fhrubs and trees o° 
every denomination, as having ab.ding 
roots, are alfo perennial plants. 

_ Perennial plants confift both of de- 
ciduous and ever-green kinds; thofe 
that caft their Jeaves &c, in winter 
are termed deciduous perennials, and © 
thofe which retain their leaves ever- 
greens, 

Of the herbaceous perennials, how- 
ever, both of the fibrous-rooted tribe, 
tuberous-and bulbous-rooted kinds, 
far the greater part have annual ftalks, 
rifing in fpring and decay in winter; 
and a great many lofe their leaves en- 
tirely alfo in that feafon, fuch as the 
perennial fun-flower, afters, [and nu- 
merous other forts; and many forts re- 
tain their leaves all the year, but nos 
their ftalks, exemplified in the auricula, 
polyanthus, fome campanulas, pinks, 
carnations, and many others, 

Great number of the herbaceous 
perennials multiply exceedingly by off-~ 
fets of the root, by which. they are 
propagated in great abundance. 

All the tree and fhrub perennials are 
durable both in root, ftem, and branch ; 
but all renew their leaves annually, 
even the ever-green kinds, although 
they are in leaf the year round, yer 
they put forth new leaves every year, 
to which the old ones gradually give 
place. 

PERIWINKLE, [Vinca,] There are 
three pecies, the narrow, the broad- 
leaved, and the oval; they are eafily 
propagated by their trailing flalks, 
which put out roots freely. 

PERRY. A vinous liquor made of 
pears, as cyder is made of apples, Sea 
Cyper, The beft pears for perry, or 
at leaft the forts which have been 
hitherto deemed the fitteft for making 
this liqour, are fo exceffively tart and 
harfh, that no morta! can think of eat- 
ing them as fruit; for even hungry 
{wine will not eat them, nay, hardly 
fo much as fmell to them. Of thefe 
the Bofbury pear, the Bareland per, 
and. the horfe pear, are the mceit 
efteemed for perry in Worcefterfhire, 
and the fquafh pear, as it is called, in 
Glocefterfhire ; in both which counties, 
as wellas in fome of the adjacent parts, 
they are planted in the hedge-rows and 
moft common fields. 

There is this: advantage attending 
pear trees, that they will thrive on land 
where apples will not fo much as live, 
and 
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and that fome of them grow to fucha 
fize, that a fingle pear tree, particu- 
larly of the Bofbury and the fquafh 
kind, has frequently been known to 
yield, in one feafon, from one to four 
hogtheads of perry. The Bofbury 
pear is thought to yield the moft lafting 
and moft vinous liquor. The John 
pear, the Harpy pear, the Drake pear, 
the Mary pear, the Lullum pear, and 
feveral others of the harfhett kinds, are 
efteemed the beft for perry, but the red- 
cer or more tawney they are, the more 
they are preferred. Pears, as well as 
apples, fhould be full before they are 
ground, 

PERUVIAN BARK. See Barx. 

ST, PETER’s-WORK, [Ajcyrum. ] 
This plant has a perennial root with 
an annual ftalk; it is of little ufe or 
beauty. 


PETTYWHIN, Furze, Cammech. 


PHEASAN [’s EYE, [Adonis.] See 
Aponis." 

PHYSIC for a Horfe. There are a 
great. variety of occafions on which 
this creature may want purging, and 
many forts of phyfic may anfwer the 
purpofe; but before we come to the 
method of preparing any of thefe, it 
will be neceffary to give the farmer 
proper direétions concerning the ufe of 
fuch medicines, A horfe muft be pre- 
pared for a purge the day before it is 
given him, or it will take very little 
effect ; and then it will operate more 
or lefs, according to the management 
of him during the time, 

The day before a horfe is to be 
purged, give him a good quantity of 
water with fcalded bran in it, and let 
him have it warm. Keep him quiet, 
and the next morning, before he has 
any thing to eat, give him the purge. 
Any one of the following will anfwer 
the common purpofes, with little 
charge. 

1. A Purge with Ales. 
Take an ounce and a quarter of 
horfe-aloes beaten to powder, and 
a quarter of an ounce of cream 
of tartar, and half an ounce of 
powder of annifeeds, work this 
up into aconfiftence, and roll it 
round into two balls, Rub thefe 
over with butter, and give them 
to the horfe ; they will, by means 
of being greafed, flip down very 
freely ; and after them give him 
a horn of {mall beer made warm, 
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The dofe is tobe made larger or 
fmaller, as the horfe is larger and 
coarfer fed, or finer limb’d, and ma-~ 
naged more delicately, There is as 
much difference between the conftitu- 
tion ofa cart-horfe anda racer, as be- 
tween a drayman and a perfon of qua- 
lity ; and they mutt in all refpeéts be 
treated accordingly, not only in the 
ftrength of the dofe, but in the manage- 
ment afterwards: for what fuits one 
will be quite improper for the other, 

2, A Purge with Falap. 

Take powder of aloes an ounce, 
powder of jalap a quarter of an 
ounce, and powdered ginger a 
dram: mix all thefe up with two 
ounces of frefh butter, and make 
the whole into a couple of balls, 
or more ; greafe them on the out- 
fide, and give them to the horfe 
with fome warm ale afterwards, 

Thefe are two common receipts, but 
they are often ill proportioned in the 
quantities ; fomething of this kind 
ftands under the name of a purge for 
horfes in moft books that treat of 
thefe things ; but the quantity of the 
annifeeds is too great, in the common 


direétions for the firft; and this will 


make a horfe fick afterwards; and to 
the other there are commonly added 
ufelefs ingredients, Thefe are ap- 
proved proportions, and they will an- 
fwer almoft every occafion there can be 
for a horfe’s being phyficked in this 
way. 

Let the balls and the beer be given 
him early in the morning, and let him 
then be-rid out gently fora quarter of 
an hour, Then bring him cool in, and, 
let him be fet up two hours without 
food. , 

After this time give him a fmail 
quantity of good hay, and a quarter of 
an hour after that fome warm water. 

An hour after this give him fome 
fcalded bran. He will purge kindly 
after this manner of management; 
and after this he fhould be rid out a 
little again; then when he is brought 
in, he fhould have fome bran and wa- 
ter warm, with but a fmall quantity 
of the water. Then let him berid out 
again ; in this manner a horfe is to be 
treated with his purge, and, in gene- 
ral, it will be eafy to make him work 
more or lefs at pleafure, by giving him. 
more or lefs exercife, and more or lefs, 
of the bran and water. : 
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If the purge has been too violent, 
and will not ftop, the following aftrin- 
gent drink will always ftop it. 

An Afiringent Drink. 

Boil three pints of ftale beer, and 
fome pieces of cruft of brown 
bread: to this put an ounce of 
whiting, and a quarter of an 
ounce of diafcordium, made with- 
not honey ; if this does not {top it 
in four or five hours, give the fame 
quantity of whiting and double the 
quantity of diafcordium in only one 
pint of the beer and bread. This 
will make him altogether quiet 
and. eafy, and he. willbe in his 
body as ufual, 

For a Cold, 

This is a diforder fo well underftood, 
that it cannot be miftaken, nor does 
it need any explanation. 

Boil m a quart of ale three ounces 
of frefh liquorice-root, beat very 
fine into threads. Strain the li- 
quor off, preffing it hard, and add 
to it three drams of elecampane 
powder, one dram of powder of 
annifeeds, a quarter of a pint of 
oil, and a quarter cf a pound of 
honey; mix all well, and give it 
warm. If it does not-take effect 
the firft time, let it be repeated 
three or four times, and it fel- 
dom fails, 

Balls for a Cough of long fanding. 

Pat into a large bowl fix pounds of 
wheat meaJ, mix with it two 
ounces of powder of annifeeds, 
cummin-feed one ounce, linfeed 
three ounces, fenugreek-feed one 
ounce and a half; ftir thefe well 
about, then mix half a pound of 
liquorice powder, and a quarter 
of a pound of flour of brimftone : 
add thefetothe reft, afily, add 
bay-berries and Juniper-berries, 
powdered, three ounces of each, 
and the fame quantity of powder 
of elecampane. 

When all are well ftirred and mixed 
together, break fix eggs, throw 
away the whites, beat. up the 
yolks with two quarts of moun- 
tain wine, Addto.this a pound 
and a half of honey and.a pint of 
fallad oil. Mix all thefe perfe@ly 
well together ; then bring in the 
powder, and work the whole toa 
patte. If this fhould be too ftiff, 
a little more wine muft be added ; 
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and, if too foft, fome flour muft 
be put in, till the whoie be of 
fuch a confiftence that it will con- 
veniently roll into bails. 

Thefe are to be made of the bignefs 
of a hen’s egg, but round. This rolling 
them up is only for the convenience of 
keeping; when they are to be ufed, 
they are to be diffolved, Two is the 
proper quantity for a dofe, and they 
are to be melted in the creature’s wa- 
ter, we and evenings for fifteen 
days. / 

Vovaseeas. See Phyfic Nur. 

PIGEON. It is agreat recommen- 
dation of any creature to the farmer, 
that it will be kept at fmail expence, 
and this is the cafe with the pigeon, 
which he fhould keep; for there are 
fome kinds that require a great deal of 
food and charge: the-proper pigeon for 
the dovecoat, which is che only. kind. 
he is toregard, is able the greateft part 
of the year to provide for itfelf; and 
when it requires his afii{tance, the food 
is not of any dear kind, 

There are at this time many kinds 
of pigeons kept in England,. by: people 
fond. of curiofity, and it has become a 
f{tudy to procure and raijfe new kinds 
among: thofe who are called pigeon- 
fanciers, as much as to get frem 
abroad, or raife from feed, new kinds 
of carnations or-auriculas among the 
florifts, But with this the induftrious 
hufbandman has nothing todo. He 
is to keep pigeons for their value, not 
their beauty; and he is to confider 
which may be’ kept with moft eafe, 
which is in his.way one of the greate{t 
of recommendations to any thing. 

Not to enter into the nice diftin@i- 
ons.of the kinds which areof late years 
become endlefs and innumerable, we 
may fay, in general that there are two 
forts; the tame, and dovecoat pigeon, 
Thetame pigeon is valued not only. for 
beauty, but for the. largenefs of its 
body ;. the common Pigeon, which is 
the kind,ufually keptin dovecoats, and 
thence called the dovecoat pigeon, is 
{maller, and lefs beautiful. 

The tame kind generally have but 
two young ones at a brood; but they 
make fome amends for the fmallnefs of 
the number. by the frequency, of their 
hatching; for, if well fed and tended, 

they. will have young ones every month. 

For the choice of thefe the aye is 

enerally moft regarded; but there 
. Za : sats fhould 
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fhould be care taken to pair them well, 
and this is the more worth while be- 
caufe they are not apt ty feperate 
afterwards, 

They muft be kept clea for they 
hate dirt, though they make a great 
deal of it. But their food is fo dear, 
that few but thofe who know very well 
how to manage them care to meddle 
with them, ‘Their beft food is tares 
or white peafe, and they fhould have 
befide this fome gravel fcattered about, 
and clean water at all times: and a 
great deal of care mutt be taken to pre- 
ferve them from vermin, and their 
€ggs from the ftarlings and other birds, 
which always haunt the places where 
they are kept, in order to fuck them. 

‘In order to the perfeét thriving’ of 
thefe pigeons, it will be proper, befide 
their food, gravel, and water, always 
to let there be fome falt, clay, or fome 
other thing with fea falt in it, forthem 
to peck at their pleafure 

We have faid thus much with re- 
fpeé& to the management of the tame 
pigeon, for the information of fuch as 
may chufe to breed them, and have not 
had opportunities of feeing it done; 
and it will be proper to add here, that 
although the expence and trouble they 
occafion, be more than is worth the 
hufbandman’s while in general to give 
himfelf ; yet there is this advantage, 
that their dung is richer than’ that of 
the common pigeon as a manure, 

Afterthis fhort account of the tame, 
we come to the confideration and ma- 
magement of the common or dovecoat 
pigeon, which is a fubjeé&t that de- 
mands, and deferves the hufbandman’s 
utmoft regard, 

The keeping of pigeons is a great 
advantage to every farmer that may do 
it; and they bring in a great profit for 
a very {mall expence in all places; but 
they thrive beft in open countries, be- 
caufe there is ufually moft corn there, 
and they feed’ with lefs danger, the 
hedges in enclofed places fheltering 
people while they fhoot them, 

There are fome counties where the 
hufbandmen fow great quantities of 
horfe beans and grey peafe, and in 
thefe particularly the pigeons feed toa 
great advantage, Thefe forts of pulfe 
are fowed earlier than other kinds of 
grain; and their early feeding upon 
them makes them healthful and ftout 
at thofe times, and is an occafion of 
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their breeding earlier than they do elfe- 
where, which is a confiderationof 
great importance, 

The common blue pigeon is properly 
the dovecoat breed; and it has the ad- 
vantage of many other kinds, in that it 
is hardier, and will live in "the worft 
winters, 

If it be too fmall for the farmer’s 
purpofe, he may mend the breed by 
putting in a few tame pigeons of the 
mo{t common kind, and the leaft con- 
fpicuous in their colours, that the reft 
may the better take to them by finding 
them more like themfeives ; this, how- 
ever, is to be done with caution, and 
never without a due confideration ; for 
though the bignefs of a pigeon’s body 
is a plain advantage, yet itis very well 
known in the kinds in general, that the 
{malleft bodyed are the beit breeders. * 

The ringdove has been by fome in- 
troduced into the dovecoat, by ferting 
the eggs under a common pigeon ; 
they will in this cafe live, and take 
the chance among the pigeons; and 
they have two advantages over them, 
the one in their largenefs, and the’other 
in their hardynefs ; forthey will endure 
any weather, and live upon any food, 

The hufbandman fhould have a very 
careful eye upon the proportion of the 
fexes among his pigeons; for there is 
nothing fo hurtful as the having too 
many cocks, efpecially if they keep the 
larger ortame tind. It is his bufinefs 
to keep his dovecoat well ftock’d ; and 
moft people who keep them make their 


confciences eafy about deluding away . 


thofe belonging to their neighbours ; 
but this abundance of cocks thins the 
dovecoat, for they grow quarrelfome, 
and will beat others away ; till by de- 
grees a very thriving dovecoat fhall be 
by this fingle miftake reduced to a 
poor condition, © 
A very cheap and eafy way of ma- 
king a dovecoat is to build the walls 
with clay mixed with ftraw, they may 
be made four feet or more in thick- 
nefs, and while they are wet it is eafy 
to cut holes in them with a chiffel or 
other inftrument. —~ 
This kind of dovecoat, befide its 
cheapnefs, has the advantage of great 
warmth, and no building agrees bet- 
ter with the pigeons. A dovecoat of 
this kind, of four yards’ fquare in the 
clear, may be built for about five pounds, 
The holes fhould be made ‘about 
fourteen 


| 
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fourteen inches deep, and a little dip- 
ping backward. The Rev, Mr, Law- 
rence who ufed this method of build- 
ing his dovecoat fays, that the pigeons 
pro(pered in it better than in any brick 
or ftone building he had feen, 

Of whatever materials the coat be 
erected, it fhould be white-wafhed fre- 
qvently on the outfide, The pigeon, 
as has been faid already, is a cleanly 
bird: it loves the appearance of neat- 
nefs ; and befide the white colour, ren- 
ders the building more con{picuous, 

As to the food of pigeons, befide 
the peafe, and tares already mentio- 
ned, barley is very proper, heartcoing 
them “Nery much, and making them 
lay; and for the fame purpofe buck- 


- wheat is alfo an excellent as weilas 


cheap food. 
For the greateft . part of the year, 
eral the common pi geons, in a 


are reby two. tis at w beh ir is_ne- 
ceffary or proper to feed them. One. of 
thefe times is the depth of winter, 
when the ground is covered with fnow, 
or hardened fo by froft, that nothing 
is to be got ; and the other is, the mid- 
dle or latter’ end of June, 

_ The reafon of feeding them in the 
‘firft of thefe feafons is obvious; the 
latter, the farmers, when they fpeak of 
‘this fowl, call benting time. There is 
a grafs called bent grafs, the feed of 
‘which is ripe about this feafon, and is 
the only food’of that kind the pigeons 
“can eafily get, the peafe being not yet 
ripe. This is avery poor food, and 


many youhg broods ; fo that they will 
be ftarved if they are left to this poor 
diet: and the farmer will always find 
his account in giving them food at this 
feafon, as well as at the other. ‘This 
lafts however but a fmall time; and 
the other is only neceffary at. the fe- 
' vereft days of winter; fo that the pi- 
“geon is ‘at the utmoft but a fimall ex- 
pence, and that fora very fhort time. 
} Befidethe food, the breeder of tame 


/ pigeons has been ‘advited to give them 


a lump of .falted clay, and the fame 
‘indulgence muft be fhewn to thefe. 
‘But as they are more numerous, there 
is to bea larger allowance. A large 
heap of clay fhould be laid near the 
dovecoat, and the brine of the family 
continually beaten inamongit, Ano- 
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ther way is to make a kind of mortar 
with lime, fand, clay, and falt, which 
they will peck with great fatisfa@ion. 
The pigeons themfelves have poinced 
out this method, for they are conti- 
nually pecking at the joints of walls 
to get out the mortar, When it is thus 
mace on pyrpofefor them, it is bet to 
make it thin, and keep it fo, by) often 
beating it up with, brine, 

In fome. places they lay: what. is 
called a falt cat, near the dovecoat, 
This is a large lump of falt made for 
the purpofe at the falt pans ; and is the 
method commonly taken, where there 
are works in the neighbourhood, but 
the way of ufing falt in a mixture with 
clay is better, 

What is found by experiance to an- 
fwer be® of all. is this. Aheapofloam , 
is to be laid near the dovecoat,and beat 
up to a kind.of pap with brine or. wa- 
ter; into this isto be thrown a iarge 
quantity of bay falt, and-a little fain 
petre,. and with it a fhovei full or two 
of large coarfe. fand,. When brine is 
ufed to beat up the loam, lefs fait is 
to be ufed ; and when water, there 
muft be \he more of it in proportion. 
And in the fame manner, if the joam 
contain a great deal of fand, the lefsis 


‘to. be added tovit 3 and if it contain lefs, 


the more is to be given. Where loatg 
is not to be had, clay wili do, but then 
a much larger quantity of fand muit be 
putin 5 and the beft fand for this put- 


-pofe. is large coarfe fea fand, whichis 


already impregnated with falt water; 
or that which is got in {creening of 


-gravel, 
the pigeons at'this feafon ufually have . 


Itis a very fingular thing, that the 
pigeon loves falt in this manner; and 
its fondnefs for faltpetres which is very 
great, is not fo well known; thougia 
this might have been difcovered by ob- 


ferving the liking this bird bas to the 
_mortar in‘old walls, which containsia 


falt very nearly allyed to the common 
faltpetre, 

Salt is not only ufeful. in this man- 
ner to pleafe the pigeons, when they 
are in health, but nothing recovers 
them fo readily from ficknefs. A mix- 
ture of bay falt and cummin feed be- 
ing with them an univerfal remedy. 

A -great many contrivances have 
been publifhed; and many more are 


_ handed about among the country peo- 


ple as vreat fecrets, for the making the. 
pigeons love their habitation, and 
tempting 


ae 
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tempting fuch ftragglers from their 
neighbours. as chance to come to the 
coat to fettle in it. Some have advifed 
the ufe of affafvetida, and others of 
cummin feed before mentioned for this 
purpose; but the beft method of all 
others is to keep up conftantly fuch a 
heap of falted loam as before defcribed ; 
this they love, and they*will therefore 
ftay where they can have it in plenty, 
This contrivance, with the addition of 
Keeping the dcvecoat neat and clean, 
and not fuffering them to be difturbed 
in it, will be fure tokeep the ftock in 
geod number, and too likely toincreafe 
it atthe expence of the neighbours, 

The profit of pigeons is very confi- 
derable, and very certain; for they 
breed very faft, and there is a conftant 
demand for them, Near great towns 
it may be worth while to keep fome of 
the large tame kind ; becaufe although 
they cannot be fed but at alarge ex- 
pence, yet their young come fo early, 
and are fo fat and fine, that they com- 
mand a price, which very well returns 
it; but in the country, the common 
pigeon is the proper kind; fcr though 
the price that the birds fetch is not 
nearly fo great, their number, and fmall 
expence of keeping, very wel! make 
amends, 

PILEWORT, (Chelidonium minus.) 
his is a very fmail plant, found in 
moiit meadows and by hedge fides: 
the roots confift of flender fibres, with 
fome little tubercles among them, 
which are fuppofed to refemble the 
hemorrhoids ; from whenceit has been 
ecncluded, that this root muft needs 
be of wonderful efficacy for the cure 
of that diftemper : to the tafte, itis little 
ether than mucilaginous, 

PIMENTO, Jamaica pepper, 

PIMPERNEL, (Annagallis,) Com- 
mon male and female pimpernel. This 
is alow plant, in appearance refem- 
bling chickweed; but eafily diftin- 
guithable by its leaves nid fpotted 
underneath, and joined immediately 
to the fialk. The male and female 
pimpernels differ no otherwife than in 
the colour of their flowers: they are 
both found wild in the fields, but the 
male or red flowered fort is moft 
commons 

Both the Pimpernels have an herba- 
ceous, roughith tafte, with little or no 
fmeli, Many extraordinary virtues 
have been atiributed tothem, Geof- 
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froy eftcems them cephalic, fudorific, 
vulnerary, antimaniacal, antepileptic, 
and alexaterial. Tragus, Cafpar, Hoff- 
man, Michaeli, and others, are alfo 
very liberal in their praifes: one of 
thefe gentlemen declares, that he has 
known numerous inftances of the fin- 
gular efficacy of a decoétion and tinc- 
ture of pimpernel, in maniacal and me- 
lancholic deliria, But later praétitioners 
have not been fo happy as to meet with 
the like fuccefs, Pimpernel is not un- 
frequently taken as food ; it makes no 
unpleafant fallad ; and in fome parts of 
this kingdom, is a common potherb, 
A fpirituous tin@ure of it contains no- 
thing valuable: the only preparation 
that promifes any utility, is an extra 
made with water; or the expreffed 
juice depurated and infpiffafed. 
Water Pimperner, | Samolus,]) This 
lant grows wild in fwam laces, 
tere the water ufually Mande in win- 
ter, and is feldom preferved in gardens. 
It is an annual plant, which flowers in 
June, and the feeds are ripe in Auguft ; 
at which time, whoever hath a mind 
to cultivate this plant, thould fow the 
feeds on a moift foil, where the plants 
will come up, and require no farther 
care but to keep them clear from 
weeds, , 
PINE, [Pinus.] The fpecies are, rft, 
the wild or Scotch pine, or Scotch fir. 
This is called by us the Scotch fir, 
becaufe it grows naturally on the High- 
lands of Scotland, where. the feeds, 
falling from their cones, come up and 
propagate themfelves without any care, 
But iv is not in Scotland only that thefe 
trees thrive naturally; for they grow 
fpontaneoufly in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, And though, from the 
above inftances, it would feem that 
they delighted principally in thefe nor- 
thern parts ; yet when the plants are 
properly raifed and planted out, no - 
climate comes amifs to them, for they 
will thrive and grow to be good tim- 
ber trees in almoft any part of the 
world.—The timber of this tree is 
what we call deal; is fometimes red, 
fometimes yellow, but chiefly white. 
2, The Weymouth Pine. This grows 
naturally in moft parts of North Ame- 
rica, where it is called the white pine, 
Itis one of the talleft trees of all the 
fpecies, often growing a hundred feet 
high in thofe countries. The bark of 
this tree is very fmooth and delicate, 
efpecailly 
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efpecially wien young; the leaves are 
long and fender, five growing out of 
each fheath; the branches are pretty 
clofely garnifhed with them, fo make 
a fine appearance; the cones are long, 
flenidér, and very loofe, opening with 
the firft warmth of the fpring, fo that 
if they are not gathered in winter, 
the fcales open and let out the feeds, 
The wood of this fort is e%eemed for 
making mafts for fhips; it is in Eng- 
land titled Lord Weymouth’s, or New- 
England Pine. As the wood of this 
tree was generally thought of great 
fervice to the navy, there was a law 
made in the ninth of Queen Anne for 
the prefervation of the trees, and to 
encourage their growth in America; 
and it is within thefe forty years that 
thefe trees began to be propagated in 
England in any plenty, though there 
were fome large trees of this fort grow- 
ing in-two or three places long before, 

atticularly at Lord Weymouth’s, and 

ir Wyndham Knatchbull’s in Kent; 
and it has been chiefly from the feeds of 
the latter that the much greater number 
of thefe trees now in England have been 
raifed ; for although there has annually 
been fome of the feeds brought from 
America, yet thefe have been few in 
comparifon to the produce of the trees 
in Kent; and many of the trees which 
have been raifed from the feeds of thofe 
now produce plenty of good feeds, par- 
ticularly the trees in the gardens of his 
Grace the Duke of Argyle at Whitton, 
which annually produce large quanti- 
ties of cones.—This fort and the Scotch 
Pine are the beft worth cultivating of 
all the kinds for the fake of their wood ; 
the others may be planted for variety 
in parks, &c, where they make a good 
appearance in winter, when other trees 
are deftitute of leaves, 

4. The Cultivated Pine-tree, commonly 
Called the Stone Pine. The Stone Pine 
is a tree of which there fhould be a few 
in all plantations of ever-greens, It 
will grow to a confiderable height, and 
arifes witha ftrait and fair {tem, though 
With a rough bark. The leaves will 
comtribute to the diverfifying the fcene, 
as they differ in colour from the other 
forts, and are arranged in a different 
Manner. The cones which it bears are 
monftroufly large and turhinated ; they 
ftrike the eye by their bold appearance 
when banging on the trees, and afford 
pleafure upon being more clofely eta- 
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mined, from the beautiful arrangement 
of their fcales. They produce a large 
kernel as {weet to the tafte as an almond, 
which formerly were kept in the fhops 
and fold for reftoratives, but are at 
prefent neglected. In Italy, the Ker- 
nels are ferved up in deferts at the ta- 
ble, and are thought to be falutary in 
colds, coughs, and confumptions. Its 
timber is not quite fo valuable as the 
other forts, Thecolour is not the fame 
inalltrees; fome exhibiting their timber 
of a yery whire colour, others are yel- 
lower, and {mell ftronger of turpentine, 
4. The Swamp Pine-tree, Thisis a very 
large growing tree, and is highly pro- 
per, as its name imports, to be planted 
in moift places,—The leaves are long, 
of a delightful green colour ; three iffue 
out of each fheath, and adorn the 
younger branches in great plenty.—lIts 
propagation is the fame as the Wey- 
mouth Pine; and the planting out, ~ 
and after management of the trees, 
fhould be exa@ly fimilar.—It will grow 
well on all upland and dry grounds; 
but it chiefly delights in moift places, 
5. The Cembra Pine, The Cembra Pine 
is a fine tree; the leaves are very beau- 
tiful, being of a lighter green than moft 
of the forts, and are produced five in 
a theath, The leaves are long and nar- 
row; and as they clofely ornament the 
branches all round, they look beautiful, 
and render the tree on that account 
very valuable, The cones of this tree 
alfo have a good effcét; for they are 
larger than thofe of the Pineafter, and 
the fquame are beautifully arranged, 
This tree is a native of the Alps, and 
is well defcribed by Mr, Harte, in his 
elegant effays on hufbandry, under the 
title of Aphernoufi Pine. He confiders 
it as a tree likely to thrive with great 
advantage on our bleak, barren, rocks, 
and moutainous lands 3 even near the 
fea, and in north or north-eafterly af- 
peéts, where fomething of this haidy 
kind is much wanted, The timber is 
large, and has many ufes, efpecially 
within doors, or under cover. The 
bark of the trunk or bole of the tree is 
not reddifh like the bark of the Pine, 
but of a whitith caft, like that of the 
Fir, The fell which inclofes the kernei 
is eafily cracked, and the kernels are 
covered with a brown fkin which peels 
off. They are about the fize of a com- 
mon péa, triangular like buck-wheat, 
and white and foft as a blanched ai- . 
” mond, 
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mond, of an oily agreeable tafte, but 
leaving i in the mouth ¢iat fmall degree 
of afperity which is peculiar to wild 
fruits, and not unpleafing. Thefe ker- 
nels fometimes make a part in a Swifs 
defert. Wainfcotting, flooring, and 
other joiners work, made with the 
planks of Aphernoufli, are of a finer 
grain, and more beautifully variegated 
than deal, and the fmell of the wood 
is more agreeable. From this tree is 
extracted a white odoriferous refin. 
Qn this occafion the curious planter 
May confult a very fcarce piece, De 
Arboribus Coniferis, written about 200 
years ago, by Pietro Belloni,—In the 
plantations belonging to Jeremiah 
Dixon efq; at Gleddow near Leeds, may 
be feen feveral of thefe Pines. They 
are there called the Gleddow Pine, 

6. The Silver Fir-tree, This isanoble 
upright tree, The leaves grow fingly on 
the branches, and their ends are flightly 
indented, Their upper furface is of a 
fine ftrong green colour, and their un- 
der has an ornament of two white lines, 
Funning lengthways on each. fide the 
midrib, on account of which filver 
look this fort is called the Silver Fir, 
The cones are large, and grow ere@ ; 
and when the warm weather comes on, 
‘they foon fhed their feeds ; which thould 
be a caution to gather the cones before 
that happens, This tree is common 
im the mountasnous parts of Scotland, 
and in Norway, and affords the yellow 
deals. From its yielding pitch, it has 
obtained the titleof Picea, or Pitch-tree, 

7. The common Spruce Fir-tree, The 
Spruce Fir is a beautiful tree, as weil 
as a valuable one for its timber, pro- 
ducing the white deal, It is a native 
of Norway and Denmark, where it 
grows fpontaneoufly, and is one of the 
principal produétions of their woods, 
Tr alfo grows plentifully in the High- 
Jands of Scotland, where it adorns 
thofe cloud-capped mountains with a 
conftant verdure. Thelongconed Cor- 
nith Fir is a variety of this tree, and 
differs fearcely in any refpe&, except 
that the leaves and the cones are 
larger, As gardeners generally receive 
it as a diftin@ Fir, it may not be amifs 
to mention it here; though we own the 
difference is fo inconfiderable as to 
make it hardly worth feeking after ; 
and though the cones are rather longer 
than the other fort, yet of that alfo 
the cones are very large, oftentimes 
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near a foot; fo that they may eafily 
pafs the one for the other, ag they both 
hang down alike. 

8, The Canada Pine, Hunter's Evelyn, 

For the cultivation of Pine, feé Fir. 

PINEASTER, (Pinus Syludfris.) A 
fpecies of Pine growing wild on the 
mountains of Italy, 

PINE-APPLE, [Ananus.] Of this 
plant there are feveral varieties differing 
in the fhapes, fize, and colour of their 
fruits, The moft eftecemed are, 1, Oval 
fhaped with white flefh, or the green 
pine, @. Pyramidal, or fugar-loaf 
pine-apple, with yellow flefh. 3, Green 
Sugar-loaf, 4, Black Antigua or Ripley 
pine-apple. 5. Shining Green-leaved 
pine, with fcarce any fpines; or the 
King pine. 6, Granada Pine with mar- 
bled leaves. 7. Bogwarp pine, with 
broad green leaves, 8, Smooth long nar- 
row leaved pine, g. Gold-firiped leaved 
pine, ro. Sifver-ttriped leaved pine. 

Of the above forts the two former 
are chiefly efteemed, and the latter pre- 
ferred moft of all, 

The plants are propagated by plant- 
ing the crowns which grow on the fruit, 
or the fuckers which are produced 
either from the fides of the plants, or 
under the fruit, both which have been 
tound equally good; although by fome 
perfons the crown is thought preferable 
to the fuckers, as fuppofing it will 
produce fruit fooner than the fuckers, 
which is certainly a miftake, 

The fuckers and crowns muft be 
laid to dry in a warm place for four 
or five days, or more (according to 
the moifture of the part which adhered 
to the old plant or fruit) ; for if they 
are immediately planted, they willrot, 
The certain rule of judging when they 
are fit to plant, is by obferving if the 
bottom is healed over and become 
hard; for if the fuckers are drawn off 
carefully from the old plants, they will 
have a hard {kin over the lower part, fo 
need not lie fo long as the crowns or 
thofe whofe bottoms are moift, “But 
whenever a crown is taken from the 
fruit, or the fuckers from old plants 
they thould be immediately aiveied of 
their bottom leaves, fohigh as to allow 
depth for their planting; fo that. the 
may be thoroughly dry and healed in 
every part, left when they receive heat 
and moifture they fhould perith, which 
often happens when this method is not 
obferved, If thefe fuckers or crowns 
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are taken off late in the autumn, or 
during the winter, or early in the fpring, 
they thouid be laid in a dry place in the 
flove, for a fortnight or three weeks 
before they are planted, but in the 
fummer ‘teafon they will be fit for 
planting in a week at farthett. 

As tothe earth in which thefe fhould 
be planted, if ‘you havea rich good 
kitchen garden mould, not too heavy, 
fo as to detain the moifture too long, 
nor over lignt and fandy, it will be very 
proper forthem withour any mixture: 
but where this is wanting, you fhould 
procure fome freth earth from a good 
patture, which fhouid be mixed with 
about a third par: of rotten neats dung, 
or he dung of anold melon or cucuni- 
ber bed. Thefe fhouid be mixed 
fix or cight month: at leait before they 
are ufed, but if it be a year it will be 
the becter ; and fhouid be often turned, 
that their parts may be better united, 
as aifo che clods well broken, This 
earth fhould not be fereened very fine, 
for if you can only clear it of the great 
itones, it will be better for the plants 
than when it is mide too fine, Yoa 
fhould always avoid mixing any fand 
with the carth, unlefs it be extremely 
Riff, and then it will be neceffary to 
have it mixed at leaft fix months or a 
year before it is ufed ; and it muft be 
frequently turned, that the fand may 
be incorporated in the earth fo as to 
divide its parts : but you fhould not put 
more than a fixth part of fand, for too 
much fand is very injurious to thefe 
plants. 

In the fummer feafon, when the 
weather is warm, thefe plants muft be 
frequently watered, but you fhould 
not givethem large quantities atatime : 
you muft alfo be very careful that the 
moitture is not detained in the pots by 
the holes being ftopped, for that will 
foon deftroy the plants. If the feafon 
is warm, they fhould be watered twice 
a week, but in a cool feafon once a 
week is often enongh; and during the 
fummer feafon you fhould once a week 
water them gently all over their leaves, 
which will wath the filth from off them, 
and thereby greatly promote thegrowth 
of the plants, 

There are fome perfons who fre- 
quently fhift thefe plants from pot to 
pot, but thisis by no means to be 
practifed by thofe who propofe te have 
large well-flayoured fruit; for un- 
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lefs the pots be filled with the roots, 
by the time the plants begin to thew 
their fruit, they commonly produce 
fmail fruit, which have generally large 
crowns on them, theretore the plants 
will not require to be new potted of- 
tener than twice in a feafon: the firft 
time fhould beabout the end of April, 
when the fuckers and crowns of the 
former year’s fruit (which remained all 
the winter in thofe pots in which they 
were firft planted) thould be thifted 
into larger pots, that is, thofe which 
werein halipenny, or three-farthing 
pots, fhould be put into penny, or at 
moft three-halfpenny pots, according 
to the fize of the plants; for you mutt 
be very careful not to over pot them, 
nothing being more prejudicial to thefe 
plants, The fecond time for fhifting 
of them is-in the beginning of Auguft, 
when you fhould fhift thofe which are 
of a proper fize for fruiting the follow- - 
ing fpring, into two-penny pots, which 
are full large enough for any of thefe 
plants. Ateach of thefe times of thift- 
ing the plants, the bark-bed fhould be 
ftirred up, and fome new bark added, 
to raife the bed up to the height it was 
at firft made; and whien the pots are 
plunged again into the bark-bed, the 
plants fhould be watered gently all 
over their leaves, to wafh off the filth, 
and to fettle the earth to the roots of 
the plants. If the bark-bed be well 
ftirred, and a quantity of good frefh 
bark added to the bed, at this latter 
fhifting, it willbe of great fervice to 
the plants, for they may remain in the 
fame tan until the beginning of No- 
vember, or fometimes later, according 
to the mildnefs of the feafon, and will 
require but little fire before that time, 
During the winter feafon, thefe plants 
will not require to be watered more 
than once a week, according as you 
find the earth in the pots too dry; nor 
fhould you give them tco much at each 
time, for it is much better to give them 
a little water often, than to over-water 
them. 

You muft obferve never to fhift thofe 
plants which fhew their fruit into 
other pots, for if they are removed after 
the fruit appears, it will ftop the 
growth, and thereby caufe the fruit to 
be fmaller, and retard its ripening, fo 
that many times it will be O&ober or 
November before the fruit is ripe; 
therefore you fhould be very careful to 
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keep the plants in a vigorous growing 
ftate, from the firft appearance of the 
fruit; for if they receive a check after 
this, the the fruit is generally {mall and 
ill tafted, 

When you have cut off the fruit 
from. the plant whofe kind you are de- 
firous'to propagate, you fhould trim 
the leaves and plunge the pots again 
into a moderate hot-bed, obferying to 
refreth them frequently with water, 
which will caufe them to put out their 
fuckers in plenty ; fo that a perfon may 
be foon fupplied with plants enough, 
becaufe upon this depends its fize and 
goodnefs; if he keeps the plants in 
health, 

There is not any thing which can 
happen to thefe plants of a more dan- 
gerous nature, than to have them at- 
tacked by {mall white infe&s, which 
appear at firft like a white mildew, 
but foon after have the appearance of 
lice: thefe attack both root and leaves 
at the fame time, and if not deftroyed 
will fpread overa whole ftove ina fhort 
time, and in a few weeks {top the 
growth of the plants, by fucking out 
the nutritious juice, fo that the leaves 
will appear yellow and fickly, and have 
a great number of yellow tranfparent 
fpots all overthem, Thefe infeats, after 
they are fully grown, appear like bugs, 
and adhere foclofely to the leaves, as 
not to be eafiiy wafhed off, and feem 
to have no local motion. They were 
Originally brought from America upon 
the plants which were imported from 
thence, and probably they are the fame 
infeéts which have deftroyed the fugar 
canes in fome of the Leeward Iflands, 

The ftoves which are erected for 
preferving of thefe plants are built in 
different ways, according to the fancy 
of the contriver. Some perfons build 
them with upright glaffes in front, a- 
bout four feet high, and floping giaffes 
over thefe, which rife about fix feet 
high, fo that there is junit height 
enough for a perfon to walk upright 
on the back fide of the bark-bed, Others 
make but one flope of glaffes, from 
the top of the ftove down to the plate, 
which lies about fix or eight inches 
above the bark-pit, in the front of the 
ftove, fo that in this ftove there is no 
walk made in the front between the 
bark-pit and the glaffes; but the in- 
conveniency of watering the plants, 
as alfo of coming near thofe plants 
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which are placed in the front of the 


ftove to clean them, has, in fome mea- * 


fure, brought them into difelteem, fo 
that few perfons now build them, 
though the expence is much lefs than 
the other kind of ftoves. One of thefe 
ftoves, about twenty-five feet long in 
the clear, with the pit forthe tan reach- 
ing from end to end, and fix feet and 
a half wide, will contain about an 
hundred plants; fo that whoever is 


defirous to have this fruit, may eafily — 


proportion their ftove to the quantity 
of fruit they are willing to have. 

But it will alfo be neceffary to have 
a bark-pit under a deep frame, in order 
to raife the young plants in fummer 5 
for in this bed you thould plunge the 
fuckers, when they are taken from the 
old plants, as alfo the crowns which 
come from the fruit, fo that this frame 
will be as a nurfery to raife the young 
plants to fupply the ftove; but thefe 
plants fhould not remain in thefe trames 
longer than tillthe beginning of No- 
vember, unlefs the frame is built with 
brick-work. with flues in it towarm 
the air, which are very ufeful, as nurt 
feries, to keep the young plants till they 
are of a proper fize to produce fruit 5 
and the air in this frame may be kept ei- 
her warmer cr cooler than the ftove, 
according as the plants may require, fo 
that the ftove may be every autumn 
filled only with bearing plants, where- 
by a much greater quantity of fruit 
may be annually produced, than can 
be where young and old plants muft 
be crowded into the fame ftove: but 
where there are no inconveniencies of 
this kind, the young plants, about the 
middle or latter end of O&ober, muft 
be removed into the ttove, and being 
fmall, may be crowded in among the 
Jarger plants ; for as they will not 
grow much during the winter feafon, 
fo they may be placed very clofe toge- 
ther, Theend of March, where there 
is no nurfery for the young plants, they 
muft be removed out into the hot-bed 
again, which fhould be prepared a 
fortnight before, that the tan may have 
acquired a proper heat ; but you fhouid 
be careful that the tan be not too hot, for 
that might fcald the fibres of the plants 
if they are fuddenly plunged therein, 
Therefore if you find che bark too hot, 
you fhould not plunge the pots above 
two or three inches into the tan, letting 


them remain fo until the heat of the 
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_ tan isa little abated, when you fhould 
plunge the pots down to their rim in 
the bed, If the nights fhou'd continue 
- cold atter thefe plants are removed into 
the bed, you muft carefully cover the 
glaifes wich mats, otherwife by coming 
out of a warm flove they may receive 
a fudden check, which will greatly re- 
tard their growth, which muit be care- 
fully avoided ; becaufe the fooner the 
plants are fet growing in the fpring, 
the more time they wil] have to gain 
Krength, in order to produce large fruit 

the following feafon, 
You fhouid not plunge the pots too 


clofe together in this frame, but allow, 


them a proper diftance, that the lower 
part of the plants may increafe in bulk, 
for it is on this that che magnitude of 
the fruit depends ; becaufe when the 
plants are placed too clofe, they draw 
up very tall, but donot obtain firength ; 
fo that when they are taken out of the 
bed, the leaves are not able to fupport 
themfelves, but all the outward long 
leaves will fall down, leaving the 
fmailer middle leaves naked, and this 
fometirmes will caufe them to rot in the 
center. You mutt alfo obferve, when 
the fun is very warm, to raife the 
glaffes of the hot-bed in the heat of 
the day with props, in order to let out 
the fteam of the bed, and to admit 
frefh air; for one negleé of this kind, 
in a very hot day, may deftroy all the 
plants, or at leaft fo fcald them, that 
they will not get over it in many 
months. It will be alfo very proper, 
in extreme hot weather, to fhade the 
giaffes with mats, for the glaffes lying 
foneartotheleaves of the plants will oc- 
cafion a prodigious heat at fuch times. 

There are fome perfons who regu- 
late the heat of their {toves by thermo- 
meters in fummer, but at that feafon 
this is unneceffary, for the outward 
air in hot weather is frequently greater 
than the ananas heat marked on the 
thermometers, fo that the heat of the 
ftoves at that feafon will be much 
greater. The ufe of the thermometer 
is only in winter, during the time the 
fires aré continued, by which it is eafy 
to jadge when to increafe or diminifh 
the fires ; for at that feafon the ftoves 
fhould not be keptto a greater warmth 
than five or fix divifions above ananas, 
nor fuffered to be more than as many 
divifions below it, When the plants 
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are placed into the tan for the winter 
feafon (which fhould be done about 
the middle of OMoher) the tan-bed 
fhould be renewed, adding two thirds 
of new tan to one third of the old. If 
this be well mixed, and the new tanis 
good, the bed will maintain a proper 
degree of warmth till February, at 
which time it will be proper to ftir up 
the bed, and add a load or two of new 
tan, fo as to raife the bed as much as 
it funk fincé the autumn; this- will 
give a frefh heat to the bed, and keep 
the plants growing, and, as the fruic 
will now begin to appear, it will be 
abfolutely neceffary to keep the plants 
in a growing ftate, otherwife the fruic 
will not be largé 5 for if they receive 
any check at this time, it will greatly 
injure them, 

In April it will be proper to ftir up 
the tan again, and if the bed has funk 
fince the laft ftirring, it will be proper 
to add fome frefh tan toit; this will 
renew the warmth of the bed and for- 
ward the fruit. And if the tan-bed is 
conftantly kept in a good temper, and 
a fufficient quantity of air admitted 
every day to the plants, they will fuc- 
ceed much better than in a cool bed 
kept too clofe, ; 

Thofe plants which thew their fruit 
early in February will ripen about 
June ; fome forts are at leaft a month 
or five weeks longer in ripening chan 
others, from the time of the appearance 
of the fruit: bat the feafon in which 
the fruit is in greateff perfe&tion, is 
from the beginning of June to the end 
of September; though in March, April, 
and Oétober, this fruit may frequently 
be feen in pretty good perfeétion,. but 
then the plants have been in perfeét 
health, otherwife they are feldom well 
flavoured. 

The method of judging when the 
the fruit is ripe, is by the fmell, and 
from obfervation; for as the feveral 
forts differ from each other in the co- 
loor of their fruit, that will not be any 
dire&tion when tocut them ; for fhould 
they remain fo long as to become foft 
to the touch before they are cut, they 
become flat and dead, as they do alfo 
when they are cut long before they are 
eaten : therefore the fureft way to have 
this fruit in perfe€tion, is to cur it the 
fame day it is‘eaten: but it muft be 
cut early in the morning, before the 
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fun has heated the fruit, otherwife it 
will be hot, obferving to cut the ftalk 
as long to the fruit as poflible, and lay 
it in acool, but dry place, preferving 
the {talk and crown unto it until it is 
eaten, 

Mr. Speechly, gardener to the Duke 
of Portland, has Jately introduced oak 
leaves into the ftove inftead of Bark, 

“<7 prefume, fays he, that the leaves 
of the oak abound with the fame qua- 
lity as the bark of the tree, therefore 
the fooner they are raked up, after 
they fall from the trees, the better; as 
that quality will naturally decreafe 
during the time they are expofed to the 
weather, 

'  & After being raked into heaps, 
they fhould immediately be carried to 
fome place near the hot-houfe, where 
they muft lie to couch. I generally 
fence them round with fome charcoal- 
hurdles, or any thing eife, to keep 
them from being blown about the gar- 
den in windy weather, In this place 
we tread them well, and water them, 
in cafe they happen to have been 
brought in dry. We make the heap 
fix or feven feet in thicknefs, covering 
it over with old matts, or any thing 
elfe, to prevent the upper leaves from 
being blown away, Ina few days, the 
heap will come to a ftrong heat, For 
the firft year or two that I ufed thefe 
Jeaves, 1 did not continue them in the 
heap longer than ten days or a fort- 
night; butin this I difcovered a con- 
fiderable inconvenience, as they fettled 
fo much, when got into the hot-houfe, 
as foon to require afupply, Taught 
by experience, I now let them remain 
in the heap for five or fix weeks, by 
which time they are properly prepared 
for the hot-houfe, In getting them 
into the pine: pits, if they appear dry, 
we water them again, treading them 
in layers exceedingly well, till the pits 
are quite full. We then cover the 
whole with tan to the thicknefs. of two 
inches, and tread it well till the fur- 
face becomes fmooth and even, On 
this we place the pine-pots in the 
manner they are to itand, beginning 
with the middle-row firft, and filling 
up the fpaces between the pots with 
tan. In like manner, we proceed to 
the next row, till the whole be finifhed, 
And this operation is performed in the 
fame manner 2s when tan only is ufed, 
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‘© After this, the leaves require no far- 
ther trouble the whole feafon through : 
as they will retain a conitant and re- 
gular heat for twelve months without 
either ftirring or turning ; and if I may 
form ajudgment from their appearance 
when taken out, (being always entire 
and perfe&t) it is probable they would 
continue their heat through a fecond 
year : but as an annual fupply of leaves 
here is eafily obtained, fuch a trial, 
with us, is hardly worth the trouble of 
making. However, a3 a faving in 
leaves may be an agreeable objet in 
places where they are lefs plentiful, I 
was induced to make the following ex- 
periments : In 1777, one of the pine- 
pits was filled with one part of old and 
two parts of new leaves, well mixed 
together, And latt year, (1778) one 
pit was filled with old and new leaves 
in equal quantities. In both thefe ex- 
periments, I had the fatisfaétion to find 
the pits, fo filled, to retain a heat 
through each feafon, equal to the other 
pits that were filied entirely with new 
leaves, 

“ Laft year (1778) I alfo ufed a con- 
fiderable quantity of the leaves after 
they were taken cut of the hot-houfe 
in the early-made hot-beds, and found 
them to anfwer quite as well as frefh 
leaves, 

“© ] muft beg leave to obferve, that 
when the leaves are intended to be ufed 
a fecond time, it will be proper at the 
taking them out of the pits, to remove 
fome few at the top, as alfo on each 
fide, becaufe the leaves at the top and 
outfide of the pit, approach moft to a 
fiate of decay. 

“ After this, the pines will have no 
occafion to be removed but at the fta- 
ted times of their management, viz. at 
the fhifting them in their pots, &c. 
when, at each time, a little frefh tan 
fhould be added to make up the defi- 
ciency arifing from the fetting of the 
beds ; but this will be inconfiderable, 
as the leaves do not fettle much after 
their long couching, During the two 
firit years of my practice, I did not ufe 
any tan, but plunged the pine-pots in 
the leaves, and juft covered the furface 
of the beds, when finifhed, with a little 
faw-duft, to give it a neatnefs. This 
method was attended with one incon- 
venience: for by the caking of the 
leayes, they fhrunk from the fides of 
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the pots, whereby they became expofed 

fas air, and at the fame time the 
heat of the beds was permitted to 
efcape. 

** Many powerful reafons may he 
given why oak leaves (for having an 
opportunity of collecting an immenfe 
quantity of them here, I have not tried 
any other kinds) are preferable to tan- 
ner’s bark. 

“ Firft, They always heat regular- 
ly ; for during the whole time that I 
have ufed them, which is near ten 


~® years, I never once knew of their heat- 


ing with violence; and this is fo fre- 
quently the cafe with tan, that I affirm, 
and indeed it is well known to every 
perfon converfant in the management 
of the hot-honfe, that pines fuffer more 
from this one circumitance than from 
all other accidents put together, in- 
fe&ts excepted, When this accident 
happens near the time of their fruiting, 
the effe& is foon feen in the fruir, 
which always comes ijl-fhaped and ex- 
ceedingly fmall. Sometimes there will 
be little cr no fruit at ail; therefore 
gardeners, who make ufe of tan only 
for their pines, fhould be moft parti- 
eularly careful to avoid an over-heat at 
that critical feafon—the time of fhew- 
ing fruit. 

“© Secondly, the heat of oak-leaves 
is conftant; whereas tanner’s bark ge- 
‘nerally turns cold in a very fhort time 
after its furious heat is gone off. This 
obliges the gardener to give the tan 
frequent turnings in order to promote 
tts heating. Thefe frequent turnings, 
not to mention the expences, are at- 
tended with the worft confequences ; 
for by the continual movinz of the pots 
backwards and forwards, the pines are 
expofed to the extremes of heat and 
cold, whereby their growth is confi- 
derably retarded ; whereas, when leaves 
are ufed, the pines wil] have no occa- 
fion to be moved but at the times of 
potting, é&c.—The pines have one par- 
ticular advantage in this undifturbed 
fituation ; their roots grow thro’ the 
dottoms of the pots and matt amongit 
the leaves in a furprifing manner,— 
From the vigour of the plants, when 
in this fituation, it is highly probable 
that the leaves, even in this (tate, af- 
ford them an uncommon and agreeable 
mourifhment, 

“ Thirdly, there is a faving in point 
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of expence, which is no inconfiderable 
object in places where tan cannot be 
had but from a great diflance, as is 
the cafe here, the article of carriage 
amounting to ten fhillings for each 
waggon-load. Indeed, this was the 
principal reafon that firft induced me 
to make trial of leaves, 

‘* My laft ground of preference is 
the Confideration that decayed leaves 


,biake good manure; whereas sorten 


tan is experimentally- found to be of 
no value, I have often tried it both 
on fand and clay, alfoon wet and dry 
jands, and never could difcover, in any 
of my experiments, that it deferved 
the name of a manure; whereas de- 
cayed leaves are the richeft, and, of 
all others, the moftfuitable for a gar- 
den. Butthis muiit only be underfivod 
of leaves after they have undergone 
their fermentation, which reduces them 
to a true vegetable mould, in which 
we experimentally know that the food 
of plants is coniained—but whettier 
that food be oi], mucilage, or felt, or 
a combination of all three, I leave to 
philofophers te determine. This black 
mould is, of all others, the moft pro- 
per tomix with compoft earth, and % 
ufe it in general for pines, and almoft 
for all plants that grow in pots: For 
flowers, it is moft excellent. The re- 
mainder of this vegetable mould may 
be employed in manering the quarters 
of the ikitchen-garden, for w bich pur- 
pofe it is highly ufeful. 

“Leaves mixtwith dung make-ex- 
cellent hot-beds—and J find that teds, 
compounded in this manner, preferve 
their beat much longer than when 
made entirely with dung.” 

Re defcribes the different fpecies of 
infe@s with accuracy ; and the direc- 


‘tions he gives for their deftru@ion are 


plain to every underftanding. It con-* 
fifts in wafhing the pine-plants well 
with the following liquor: 

* Take one pound of quickfilver 5 
put it intoa glazed veffel, and pour 
upon it one gallon of boiling water, 
which det fiand till it becomes colds 
then pour off che water ferufe. Re- 
peat this on the fame quickfilver, (for 
it will retain its powers) till a fufficient 
number of gallons are provided to fill 
a veffe] intended forthe purpofe. One 
in the form of a trough, that will hold 
€ight or ten gallons, is the moi? con- 

venient, 
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venient, efpecially for the large-fized 
plants. 

« ‘Then to every gallon of this mer- 
eurial water add fix ounces of fott green 
foap, diffolved in a portion of the pre- 
pared wate, Let the mixture ftand 
till it becomes about milk-warm, 
which is the degree of warmth it mut 
be keptto during the time of cipping, 
which operation is performed in the 
following manner : 

‘6 The pine plants being now ready, 
let them be put into the mixture, in 
which they fhould remain, with every 
part covered, for the fpace of three 
minutes; then take them out, firft 
letting the tops decline for the mixture 
to drain out of their centres. The 
vefizl fhould be immediately filled with 
freth plants, and thofe taken out fet 
in the open =ir to dry, with their roots 
downwards ; for by placing them in 
that pofition, the mixture will defcend 
and penetrate to the very bottom of the 
leaves in the centre of the plant, where- 
by the infeéts which are concealed rhere 
will be totally deftroyed. 

~** Jt will be proper to do this work 
ina fine day, and as foon in the fore- 
noon as convenient, that the plants 
might have time to dry, which they 
will do in a few hours, and then they 
muft undergo the fame operation a fe- 
cond time. 

‘6 In the next dipping, one table 
fpoonful of fweet oil fhould be added 
to every gallon of the mixture. If the 
oil and fome green foap fhould be put 
together, and a little prepared boiling 
water poured thereon, the oil will mott 
readily incorporate, 

“ The procefs of the fecond opera- 
tion being ‘exadtly the fameas the firtt, 
a repetition thereof is unneceffary. 

« After the fecond dipping, afpunge 
fhould be ufed, to remove any unfightly 
matter left on the leaves of the plants, 
They fhould then be fet to dry with 
their tops downwards, that the mix- 
ture may drain from every part; for 
it is neceflary that every part of the 
plant fhould be quite dry before it is 
planted, 

“© Fora twelvemonth after the de- 
Krvu€ion of the infe&s, I conftantly 
keep a-_pound of quickfilver in a glazed 
veffel, at the boom of the ciftern 
which contained the water for the ufe 
ef the hot-houfe, Whether the quick- 
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filver impregnated the water in fuche 
manner as to be of any real ufe, 1 do 
not pretend to fay: however, thisT 
can with truth affirm, that I never 
faw pine plants grow with greater vi- 
gour than thofe did at that time.” 
Dwarf Pine, Tree Germander, 
Wild Pjxze Arrre, See Pencuine 
PINK, See CARNATION. 
PINT. A veffel or meafure contain- 


“ing in quantity fixteen ounces; half a 


quart; the eighth part of agallon, 


‘PIP. This is a diforder peculiar to (liv) 


young fowls, and generally arifes from: 
the want of water, The natural moi- 
fture of the mouth in this cafe hardens 
upon the end of the tongue into akind 
of icale, and this prevents their feeding.. 

The greateft care is required to ob~ 
ferve intime which of them have the 
difeafe, for the remedy is eafy. 

Let fome bay falt be meltedina little 
vinegar, and fet ready in a favcer.— 
Then let the young creatures be taken 
up and the fcale loofened, and them 
pulled off from the tongue with the 
fingers, Then wet the end of the 
tongue two or three times over with 
the vinegar and falt, and turn the chick 
loofe where he cannot drink for an 
hour, This will prevent a return, ~ 

PIPE. A large veffel for wine, equal 
to two barrels ; half atun. 

Pipe Tree, (Syringa) See Lirac. 

Pudding Pire Tree. See Casstas 

Pirerioce Buf. See BARBERRY, 

PisstnG of Blood, in Horfes, Great 
care fhould be taken to obferve the 
quantity of urine made; if there be too 
much in proportion to the liquor drank, 
reftringents fhould be made ufe ox 
fuch as the following balls : 

Japon Earth, two ounces, 

Mithridate, 

Diafcordium, each one ounce nih a 

half, mix altogether in a pint and 
a half of forge water, and give it 
in a morning, repeating every 
third morning. 

If on the other hand, urine is made 
in quantity, and feems made with dif- 
ficulty, 

Take Marfhmallow Roots, 

Liquorice Roots, each two ounces, 

boil in three pints of water to a 
quart, Diffolve in it two ounces | 
of Nitre, and give for a dofe night 
and morning. 

Let a clyfter be given, made ofa 

wtrong 
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ftrong decoGion of marfhmallows and 
{weet oil. 

« This diforder in cows (fays a wri- 
ter in the Farmer’s Magazine) is often 
produced by a blow or aftrain, and in 
either cafe is dangerous ; perhaps more 
fo than if it proceeded from an inward 
diforder, asa mortification is much to 
be feared ; whereas an exalted {tate of 
the urinous falts will fometimes pro- 
duce the diforder, but a blow or ftrain 
to produce it muft. not only do an ex- 
_ ternal violence to the mufcles of the 
loins, (probably to the nerves them- 
felyes) but alfo to the veffels of the 
kidnies, and thofe which ge from the 
kidnies to the bladder; and I have feen 
the whole in a ftate of mortification, 
and this from a ftrain which has not 
been thought of fuficient confequence 
to require medicines ;—-but remember, 
that as your beaft.cannot tell how great 
the injury is, you are to apply imme- 
diate remedies, 

Take away fome blood. If the beaft 

be coftive, give the following 
‘emollient clyiter, immediately : 
Miik gruel, three pints ; {weet 
oil, half a pint. And afterwards 
the following anodyne clyfter, 
twice or thrice a day: Sheep’s- 
head broth, three pints; liquid 
laudanum, one ounce, 

** Of all remedies in difeafes of the 
bladder or kidnies, clyfters are the moft 
to be depended on 5 of which I was in- 
formed by an ingenious phyfical friend, 
who told me that in the moft violent 
fits of the gravel, retention of urine, 
&c. he chiefly depended on anodyne 
clyfters, which ated as a fomentation 
to the parts immediately concerned, 
and gave a more immediate relief than 
medicines taken by the mouth, 

“ If the diforder proceed from a ftrain 
or blow, the loins fhould be bathed 
with Goulard’s yegeto-mineral water, 
and then covered with cloths, The 
beatt fhould be kept up at houfe, and 
well fupplied with warm gruel, or ra- 
ther the following liquor : 

Take two dozen of white poppy 

heads, feeds and all; liquoiice, 
marfhmallow, and couch grafs 
roots, each half a pound ; nitre, 
and gum arabic, each three ounces, 
camphor, one ounce anda halt; 
boil in fix gallons of water-grvel 
#o.four, and then add a pound of 
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_ treacle, Give to the quantity of 
two gallons daily, a litthe warm, 
“* Different as the above prefcription 
may be tothe common method pu:fued 
by Cowleeches, 1 can recommend it 
not only as rational, but fuccefstul. 
Reftringents are unadvifeable ”’ 
PISHAMIN, or Persimon, (Dio- 
fpyrus) See Dave Prum Tree. 


‘og 
PITCH TREE. The Fir Tree, Ce «72 — 


PLANE TREE, (Platarus.). . OF 
this tree there are only two fpecies, 1. 
The true Eaftern Plane-tree, This kind 
grows naturally in Afia, where it be- 
comes very large; the ftem is tall, 
erect, and covered with a fmooth bark, 
which annually falls off ; it fends ont 
many fide-branches, which are gene- 
rally a little crooked at their joints ; 
the bark of the young branches is of a 
dark brown, inclining to a purple co- 
lour; they are garnifhed with leaves 
placed alternate; their foot-ftalks are 
an inch and 2 haiflong; the leaves are 
feven inches long & eight broad, deeply 
cut into five fegmenss, and the two 
outer are flightly cut again into two 
more; thefe fegments have many acute 
indentures on their borders, and have 
each a ftrong mid-rib, with many la- 
teral veins running to the fides; the 
upper fide of the leaves is of a deep 
grecn, and the under fide pale. The 
flowers come out upon long foot+ftalks 
or ropes hanging downward, each fuf- 
taining fiye or fix round balls of fhow- 
ers; the upper, which are the largeft, 
are more than four inches in circumfe- 
rence; thefe fit very clofe to the foot- 
ftalks. The flowers are fo fmall as 
fcarce to be diftinguifhed without 
glaffes ; they come out a little ecfere 
the leaves, which is in the beginning 
of June; and in warm fummers the 
feeds wiil ripen Jate in autumn, and if 
left upon the trees wiil remain. cdl 
fpring, when the balls fall to pieces, 
and the briftly down, which (arrounds 
the feeds, helps to tranfport them toa 
great diftance with the wind. 

2. Occidental or Virginian Plane-tree, 

This fort is naturally produced in 
moft parts of North America; it grows 
to a large fize, with a firaight fem of 
equal girt moft part of the length; the 
bark is fmeoth, and annually falls off 
like that of the other; the branches 
extend wide on every fide; the young 
ones have a brownith bark, but on the 

old 
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eld ones it is grey; the foot-ftalks of 
the leaves are three inches long ; the 
leaves are feven inches long, and ten 
broad ; they are cut into three lobes 
or angles, and have feveral acute in- 
dentures on their borders, with three 
Tongitudinal midribs, and many flrong 
Fateral veins, The leaves are of a hight 
gicen On their upper fide, and paier on 
ther under. ‘The flowers grow in 
vound balls hike the former, but are 
fraaller, ‘The leaves and flowers come 
evt at the fame time with the former, 
and the feeds ripen in autumn, 

The flowers come out late in the 
fpring, and are fo fmall as fcarcely to 
be vifible to the naked eye. The buds 
of the Jeaves of the oriental fort begin 
to fwell about the fourteenth of April, 
and the leaves are generally out by the 
Jatter end of the fame month. 

Befides the two fpecies already de- 
fcribed there aretwovarieties : 1, The 
Spanifh Plane-tree; 2. The Maple- 
Seaved Plane-tree. 

The Spanifh Plane-tree has larger 
feaves than either of the other forts; 
they are more divided than thofe of the 
Occidental, but not fo much as the 
Ealtern, Some of the leaves are cut 
into five ard others into three Icbes; 
thefe are fharply indented on the edges, 
and are of alight green ; the foot-ftalks 
are fhort, and covered with a fhort 
down. This is by fome called the 
Middle Plane-tree, from its leaves be- 
ing fhaped between thofe of the two 
other forts. It grows rather fatter than 
either of the other kinds, 

The Maple-leaved Plane-tree differs 
from the two genuine fpecies, in hav- 
ing its leaves not fo deeply cut as the 
Eaftern, nor lobed as the Weftern kind, 
"Phe foot-ftalks of the leaves are much 
Tonger than thofe of the above forts, 
and the upper furface of the leaves is 
rougher. 

The Oriental and Spanith Plane-trees 
are propagated from feeds, when they 
ean be procured; but whoever enjoys 
not this convenience, mu‘ have re- 
courfe to layers. The ground proper 
for the fenainary fhould be moift and 
fhady, weil dug, and raked till the 
mould is fine; then, in the autumn, 
foon after the feeds are ripe, let them 
be fcattered over this ground, and the 
feeds raked in, in the fame manner as 
turnip-feeds, In the fpring many of 
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the young plants will come up, though 
you muft not expe& the general crop 
till the fecond year; the fpring after 
which they may be taken out of the 
feminary, and planted in the nurfery 
in rows one yard afunder, and at one 


foot and a half diftance in the rows, . 


Here they may remain, with the ufual 
care of digging between the rows and 
keeping them clean, till they are of fu 
ficient fize to’plant cut for geod, 

Where the feeds of thete trees cannot 
be procured, layering muit be the me- 
thod of propagation, For this purpofe 
a fuficient number muft be planted out 
for ttools on a fpot of earth double dug, 
After they have ftood one year, they 
fhould be cut down, in order to make 
them throw out young wood for lay- 
ering. The autumn following thefe 
fhould be laid in the ground, with a 
little nick in the joint; and by that 
time twelvemonths they will be trees 
of a yard high, with a good root, ready 
to be planted in the nurfery, where 
they may be managed as the feediings 5 
and as the {tools will have fhot up 
frefh young wood for a fecond opera- 
tion, this treatment may be continued 
ad libitum. ;, 

The Occidental Plane-tree is propa- 
gated by cuttings; which if they are 
taken from ftrong young wood, and 
planted early in the autumn, in a moift 
good mould, will hardly fail of fue- 
ceeding, They are generally planted » 
thick, and then removed into the nur- 
fery-ground, as the layers of the other 
fort: But if a large piece of moift 
ground was ready, the cuttings might 
be placed at fuch a diftance as not to 
approach too clofe before they were of 
a fufficient fize to plant out for good ; 
and this would fave the expence and 
trouble of a removal, The Oriental 
Plane-tree will grow from cuttings, 
but not fo certainly as this ; and who- 
evcr has not the convenience of proper 
ground for the cuttings of either, muft 
have recourfe to layers with this tree 
alfe; which, indeed, is always the 
fureft and moft effectual method. 

Plane-trees delight in a moift fitu- 
ation, efpecially the Occidental fort 5 
where the land is inclined to be dry, 
and Plane-trees are defired, the other 
kinds are to be preferred. But in moift 
places, by the fides of rivulets, ponds, 
&c, the Occidental makes fuch for- 
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prifing progrefs as induces me to think 

that it riight be ranked amongft the 

Aquatics, without any impropriety. 
PLANTAIN, (Plantago,.) There 


mh are two kinds of this plant, the narrow 


D : 


and broad-ieaved, both common in 


YAY ficids and by road-fides. The leaves 
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are lightly aftringent, and the feeds 
faid to be fo; and hence they ftand re- 


. & commended in hemorrhages, and other 


: 
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cafes where medicines of this kind are 
proper. ‘The leaves bruifed a little, 
are the ufual application of the com- 
mon people to flight fiefh wounds.— 
The Edinburgh college directs an ex- 
, tract to be made from the Jeaves, 
Puantain Tate. See Banana. 
. Prantain Ssot. Indian Cane. 
See Canz. ’ 
PLANTATIONS. Piantations of 
trees, é&c. greatly embellifh and im- 
prove eitates, as well as ornament the 
adjacent country; and thofe formed 
into wcods for timber-trees, prove not 
only very beneficial to the owners, but 
may be faid to be a public convenience 
to the country around, to have the op- 
portunity of purchafing wood in the 
neighbourhood, for the various pur- 
pofes of buildings, fencings, making 
all forts of hufbandry impicments, as 


carts, waecons, ploughs, &c, and fer- 


innumerabie other ufes; alfo for fur- 
nifhing fuel, a very effential article. 
In —. ages, this ifland abound- 
ed in natural plantations or forefts, 
which f{pread themfelyes over the fur- 
face of the country, to awery confider- 
able extent, and were compofed of vari- 
ous forts of lofty trees of prodigious m2g- 
nitude, ail’blended promifcuoufly to- 
gether, and all of f{pontaneous growth. 
Thofe vaft forefts were never planted 
by any human hand, fuch only have 
been employed for ages in cutting them 
down ; for in many places there were 
fucha profufion of ufelefs wood, that 
“large traéts were obliged to be cleared 
by degrees, in order to cultivate the 
ground for other purpofes ; which, to- 
gether with the neceflary demands for 
the timber from.time to time for build- 
ings, &c. and that owners of eftates, 
reaping confiderable advantage from 
the fale of their timber, continued by 
degrees, one generation after another, 
grubbing up their timber without mea- 
fure ; and few ever planted any in lieu 
of what they cut down ; fo that in 
Vor, il, 
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many parts there is almoft a general 
demolition of woodland, and many 
confiderable eftates have fearcely any 
timber of value left ftanding, whence 
comes the prefent fcarcity in many 
parts of the kingdom, 

Every poffefior of eftates, either of 
large or moderate extent, will reap 
great pleafure and advantage in dedi- 
cating fome fhare of his land to plan- 
tations; for in eftates of whatfoever 
extent, they give grandeur and orna- 
ment to the premifes, as well as an air 
of fertility and riches ; and thofe large 
plantations defigred for woods, will, 
after the firit eight or ten years, bring 
in great profit by a gradual thinning of 
the underwood, befides leaving a fuf- 
ficiency of ftandards to attain full 
growth : in the mean time the planta- 
tions in general will contribute exceed- 
ingly to the beauty of the eftate; for 
how delightfully it is for travellers to 
hehold the noble plantations in groves, 
thickets, clumps, é&c. varioufly difpofed 
in parks, and on the boundaries of 
fpacious lawns, and the like places, 
formed of a great variety of beautiful 
trees and fhrubs, and to fee grand ave- 
nues of lofty growth, leading to or 
from a ftately manfion, or. fome main 
road, or fome adjacent town ; and in 
the ont-grounds to obferve the Planta- 
tions of woodlands, &c. ranging aldng 
the fides of hills, plains, and other 
grounds occafionally ; but in eftates, - 
how fertile foever the foil, yet it ap- 
pears naked and.bar-en without a pro- 
per fhare of piantaticns; on the other 
hand, when eftates are beautifully di- 
verfified with plantations, the whole 
may be faid to form a fort of pleafure- 
garden ; efpecially as in the homeward 
plantations we may have commedious 
walks of gravel and fand, both private, 
fhady, and fheltered walks, occafionally 
difpofed in nxany winding turns in the 
ferpentine way, bordered with hardy 
fhrubs and flowers, which will afford 
moft agreeable walking at almoft any 
feafon of the year, as in fummer they 
afford a fcreen from the vehement heat 
of thefun, and at other times fhelter 
from boifterous winds, and cold pier- 
cing blafts ; there may be aifo here and 
there receffes or places of retirement, 
leading by private turnings from the 
principal walks, with gladings or open- 
ings of grafs-ground in the midft of 
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the moft extended parts of the plan- 
tations, 

No land-holder, therefore, let the 
extent be almoft ever fo moderate or 
conude.able, but oughtto appropriate 
a proportionable fhare to commodious 
plantations as foon as poffible, either 
tor ornament or emolument, or both, 
where the extei:t will admit, as there 
is hardly any eftate that does not afford 
foil and Gituation proper for the culti- 
vation of all our hardy trees, &c, and 
in many,places. often furnifh foils im- 
proper for grafs and corn, yet adapted 
to the growth of many forts of trees, 
which would form good plantations, 
‘and fecure to the planter and his pofte- 
rity a future pleafure and revenue of 
contiderable importance, 

In fhort, thereis hardly any foil fo 
barren and untractable but what will 
rear a growth of trees and fhrubs of 
fome fpecies or other, both for orna- 
ment’ and advantage; and there is 
{carcely any kind of tree fo bad bur 
may be raifed to one or other of thofe 


purpofes: any very poor ground, or. 


fuch that lies wafte, or at a great dif- 
tance, cannot be better improved than 
in plantations ; even although’ a tra& 
of land fhould be fo poor as to rear 
nothing but acrop of afpen trees, al- 
der, and willows, yet the profits even 
of thefe produ@ions will greatly exceed 
what many may think, 

Sothat there is a great number of 
examples to encourage, and warrant 
fuccefs in plantations, to reward_not 
only with the pleafure of ornamenting 
our lands, and that of beholding their 
growth, but alfo with profit fufficient 
to compeffate amply for the tra& of 
land occupied, and labour in planting, 

But to many perfons, the necefiary 
expence attending the making a plan- 
tation, and knowing that they muft 
wait fevera] years before the trees have 
made any confiderable progrefs, or can 
reap any advantage therefrom, oiten 
proves an obftacle in attempting the 
profecution of that bufinefs; but as to 
the expence of planting, if you raife 
the plants in your own grounds, it will 
not prove near fo greatas many might 
imagine, efpecial!y as a fmall fpot of 
feminary or nurfery-ground will raife 
plants enough in three or four years to 
plant a great many acres of land, both 
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ornamental and woodland ; and by the 
latter, the expence of raifing and plant- 
ing them, together with the lofs of 


time in waiting a few years till the ~ 


plants attain fome -growth, will be 
compenfated by the firft fall‘or thinning 
of the underwood, in eight or ten years 
after planting; and the ftools or roots 
remaining fhoot up again, and’ afford 
a lopping every eight or ten years, ex- 
clufive of the due portion of ftandards 
left at proper diftances, to attain full 
growth for timber, as aforefaid, 

One particular precaution in mak- 
ing. plantations, is the judicious choice 
of fuch trees as are the beft adapted to 
the nature of particular foils, which 
may vary exceedingly in eftates of great 
extent; however, fuch trees as we find 
daily growing by road-fides, hedge- 
rows, and in any adjacent grounds, aré 
rough fketches of what the land will 
produce, 

As to the forts of trees and fhrubs 
proper for plantations in general, there 
is a vatt variety, both of the deciduous 
and ever-green tribes, that will profper 
in the open ground in any common 
foil. ; 

It is of importance, in making any 
confiderable plantation, to chufe prin- 
cipally young plants, of from about 
two or three to five or ten feet ftature, 
which always prove more fuccefsful 
than older trees; for although fome 
perfons, being in hafte to have planta- 
tions as forward as pofSbke ina few 


years, tran fant tall trees, perhaps 
twelve or en feet high or more, 


particularly for ornamental plantations, 


yet younger growth always take root 
fooner, and more firmly eftablifh them- 
felves, fo as to form confiderably the 
fineft plantations at laft, and be of 
longeft duration ; for although large 
trees of from ten to twenty feet height, 


efpecially of the deciduous kind, may 


with care be tranfplanted, fo as to 


grow and probably thrive tolerably for 


fome years, yet trees more than twelve 


or fifteen feet high often fail, by not — 


rooting firmly like young plants, and 
after fome years ftanding, have hardly 


made any fhoots, and at laft gradually 


dwindle and perifh; therefore large 
trees fhould never be employed for 
plantations only on particular le 
ons, where a few may be ter 
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form an immediate fhade or blind, &c, 
in fome particular place; but for ge- 
neral work, be perfuaded to employ 
chiefly young plants, either ot your 
own raifing, or purchafed from the 
nurferies, And for timber plantations 
in particular, fuch plants fhould he 
chofen 4 are only from about two or 
three, to five or fix feet in height, 

_ Allche different forts of trees and 
fhrubs, proper both for ornamental and 
timber plantations, may be had at all 
the public nurferies moderately reafon- 
able; though perfons, accommodated 
with fcope of ground, may eafily raife 
all the forts fer their own private ufe: 
A fmallnurfery wiil raife trees and 
fhrubs enough. to plant many acres of 
land, 

Obferve, that where plantations are 
intended principally for ornament, as 
great a variety as poffible of the diffe- 
rent forts of hardy trees and fhrubs 
fhould be employed, to afford the greater 
fource of entertainment; and fhould 
confift both of lofty and middling trees, 
down to the humbleft fhrub; difpo- 
fing the deciduous and evergreen plants 
principally in feparate compartments ; 
fometimes arranging the tree-kinds by 
themfelves ; fome in running irregular 
plantations, towards the boundaries of 
{pacious lawns, parks, paddocks, &c, 
others in avenues, groves, thickets, 
and clumps, as aforefaid, varioufly dif- 
pofed in different parts; and fometimes 
arranging the trees and fhrubs together, 
in forming fhrubberies, wildernefs, 
fhady walks, and wood-works; pla- 
cing the taller growth backward, and 
the lower in front; bordering the 
whole with the moft beautiful flower- 
ing fhrubs, and fhowy ever-greens, ef- 
peciaily next the principal walks and 
lawns; obferving to vary the form of 
all the feveral compartments, fome- 
times by bold fweeps and curves out- 
ward and inward, of different dimen- 
fions, other parts in long eafy bends, 
irregular projeGtions and breaks, foas 
to diverfify the fcene in imitation of a 
natural plantation, Allow all the 
forts proper diftances, which may be 
from five or ten to fifteen or twenty 
feet ; for example, the tall trees defign- 
ed for continued plantations may be 
from ten to fifteen or twenty feet, va- 

-tying the diftance in different parts, 
according as light and fhade, &c, may 
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be proper; and thofe in groves may, 
if open groves, be at fifteen or twenty 
feet diftance, and clofe groves ten or 
twelve; for thickets, five or fix feet, 
or clofer in particular places, where a 
very dark fhade, or thick coverture of 
wood is required ; and in clumps of 
trees, may allow from five or ten to 
twenty feet between the trees in each 
clump, varying the diftance occafion- 
ally, as alfo the forts and numbers of 
trees in each, from two or three to ten 
or more: likewife the form of the 
clumps ; fome may be @iangular, others 
quadrangular, pentangular, &c, and 
fome in curves, others in ftraight lines, 
tocaufe the greater variety, And as 
to the fhrubbery clumps, and wilder- 
nefs compartments, where the trees 
and fhrubs are employed promifcuoufly 
together, they may be planted from 
five to ten feet diftant; the taller 
growth being placed backward eight or 
ten feet afunder, placing the lower 
plants gradually forward according to 
their gradation of ftature, tothe loweft 
in front, as above obferved, at four or 
five feet diftance : and if the trees and 
fhrubs of the plantations in general are 
difpofed fomewhat in the quincunx 
way, they will appear to the greater 
advantage, 

But when defigned to form large 
plantations into woods, &c. compoted 
principally of foreft and timber-teees 
for profit, particular forts muft be cho- 
fen, confifting both of deciduous and 
ever-green trees. Of the deciduous 
kinds chufing the oak, elm, ath, beech, 
chefnut, hornbeam, birch, alder, ma- 
ple, fycamore, plane-tree, poplar, lime- 
tree, walnut-tree, wild cherry-tree, 
mountain-afh, larch-tree, willow-tree, 
hazel-tree, &c. and of the ever-greens, 
the pine-trees, firs, cedar of Lebanon, 
holly-tree, bay-tree, laurel-tree, yew- 
tree, ever-green oak, box tree, and 
fome others, The particular defcrip- 
tion and culture of all which forts, de- 
ciduous and ever-greens, are exhibited 
in their proper genera, They are all 
hardy, and will grow in almoft any 
common foil, rich or poor, and moftly 
alfo in dry or moi(t ground, high or 
low; allotting, however, particular 
forts to very low marfhy foils, fuch as 
the willow, fallow, and ofier, pop'ar, 
alder, and other aquatics, which wiil 
profper in places that are in a manner 

Bb 2 covered 
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covered with water, and are the mott 
proper forts for the embellithing and 
improvement of fuch grounds : all the 
ather forts will fucceed in any other 
more upland places out of water; ob- 
ferving, with refpe& to difpofition, the 
deciduous and ever-greens fhould ge- 
nerally be feparate, as obferved for the 
ornamental plantations, Butthe trees 
of the fame tribe may fometimes be in- 
termixed, and fometimes different forts 
in feparate divifions or quarters, as 
oaks in one, elms in another, &c. re- 
marking likewifgsn timber plantations, 
that all the trees fhould be planted 
pretty clote together, i, e. not more 
than three or four feet diftance, in or- 
der that they may mutually draw each 
other up tali, more expeditioufly, and 
to allow for a gradual thinning, as 
hereafter direfted.. : 

In forming woods, however, or plan- 

tations of timber-trees, the following 
hints in refpe& to planting them are 
proper to be oblferved, 
2 Letir therefore be remarked, that 
there are two methods praétifed in 
forming plantations of woodiands ; one 
is by raifing the trees from {ced at once 
on the ground where the plantation is 
intended to be, efpecially of the deci- 
duous kind, and is effe&ted by fowing 
the feed in drills, a yard afunder, and 
the plants always to remain where rai- 
fed, thinning them gradually: the other 
method is by previoufly raifing the 
plants ina nurfery, till two or three 
feet high, then tranfplanting them into 
places aljlotted them, in rows of the 
above diftance, to allow alfo for gra- 
dually thinning. 

Either of thefe two methods may be 
practifed, as fhall feem mos conveni- 
ent to the owner; but the former, 
namely, raifing the plants where they 
are to remain, although it may be 
More expeditious, and at once get rid 
of the trouble of tranfplantation, yet 
they will require greater attendance for 
a few years, till the plants have fhot 
up out of the way of weeds; but 
onthe other hand, the trees always re- 
maining where raifed, not difturbed by 
removal, probably may make the great- 
er progrefs. The latter method, how- 
ever, of raifing the trees firft in a nur- 
fery, is rather’ the moft commonly 
prattifed, as being thought the leaft 
troublefome and expenfive, with re- 
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gard to the attendance at firft of the 
young growth, However, every one 
is at liberty to make the experiment as 
it fuits his convenience, 

The preparation of the ground for 
the fina! reception of the feed or placts 
of thefe plantations, is by deep ploughs 
ing and harrowing, upon fuch ground 
where the plough can be employed 5 
whiiere this, however, or any other til- 
lage, is not praéticable, we muft ufe 

only young plants from the nurfery, 
making holes, &c. at proper diftances, 
for the reception of each plant : where, 
however, the ground can be tilled, it 
will prove very advantageous, per- 
forming it -previoufly a year at leaft 
before; fowing it with a crop of tur- 
neps, or the like: when thefe come 
off, well plough and harrow the ground 
again, for the reception either of the 
feed or plants the enfuing feafon., 

The moft proper feafon to’ perform 
this planting, either by feed or plants, 
is any time in dry mila weather, from 
O€tober or November till February, 
though November and February arera- 
ther the moft eligible for moft kinds 
of hardy tree feeds: however, where 
large tracts are to be planted, both 
methods muft be purfued all winter, 
at every favourable opportunity, 

If feed is intended, you muft be wel! 
provided with feeds of the feveral de- 
ciduous trees in particular, which may 
be obtained at all the nurferies and 
eminent feed-fhops ; then, for its re- 
ception, draw furrows or drills about 
two or threeinches deep, and three or 
four feet afunder, fcatter the feed along 
the middle of the drills, and ‘cover the 
earth eyenly over them, the depth of 
the drills or furrows, and place fcare- 
crows and traps to guard againft the 
infults of birds and vermin, 

But if defigned to form the planta- 
tion with young plants, previoufly 
raifedin beds in the nurfery by the 
common method, let the following 
prattice be obferved : Chufe always 
young plants, only from two to three 
or five or fix feet high; and if very 
large plantations are intended, you 
may, to fave time and trouble, take the 
plants immediately from the feed-bed, 
when one cr two. feet high, without 
giving them any previous tranfplanta- 
tion in the nurfery ; though where the” 
plantations are but moderate, it is moft 


eligible 
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‘eligible to plant them out previufly in 
nurfery-rows, to have two or three 
years growth: but for remarkable large 
plantations, this would be a very great 
trouble andexpence, Being, however, 
furnifhed with young piants, they are 
to be planted in rows, three or four 
feet afunder, as direéted for the feed, 
and one or two feet apart in the lines : 
they may be planted either by opening 
{mall apertures or holes with the fpade 
for each plant; or, if very fmall plants, 
it is fometimes performed by making 
only a flit or crevice with the fpade for 
each plant; and fome open fmall 
trenches ‘the whole length, then one 
inferts the plants whil{t another trims 
in the earth about their roots: fome 
again, in very large tra€ts, where the 
fituation admits ot good ploughing and 
harrowing to divide and break the 
earth into {mall particles, open fur- 
rows with a plough, two. perfons he- 
ing employed in depofiting the trees in 
the furrows, whilft the plough follow- 
ing immediately with another furrow, 


covers the roots of the plants with the ° 


earth thereof, 

The ground where the above plan- 
tationsare made fhould be previoufly 
fenced all round with a deep ditch, &c. 
to guard againft tne encroachments of 
cattle, 

Whilft thefe plantations are young, 
they muft have fome attendance to 
deftroy weeds, which may be expedi- 
tioufly executed by hoeing between the 
rows in dry weather, particularly by 
horfe-hoeing ; and this care wiil be 
needful for two or three years, efpe- 
cially the feedling plantations, till the 
trees are advanced out of the reach of 
weeds ; after which no farther trouble 
will be required until the trees are 
ready for the firft fall or thinning, for 
poles, faggots, &c. 

In eight or ten years growth, they 
will be of a proper fize to begin the firft 
fall by a moderate thinning, which 
will ferve for’poles and faggot-wood, 
to pay towards the expence of plant- 
ing, &c. but begin lopping only part 
of the plantation the firit year; thin- 
ning out the weakeft and moft unpro- 
mifing gsowth firft; leaving a fufti- 
ciency of the moft vigorous plants 
pretty clofe, to grow up for larger pur- 
pofes ; the year following begin thin- 
‘ping another part, and fo continue an 
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annual thinning-fall till got through 
the whole plantation ; cutting ach falf 
down near the ground, leaving the 
ftools to fhoot out again, elpecially of 
the deciduous kinds, and by that time 
you have made the laft fall, the firft 
wiil have fhot up, and ready to be cut 
again ; fo the returns of fallings may 
be contrived to be every fix, feven, 
eight, or ten years, or more, accord- 
ing to the ufes the poles or wood are 
wanted for; and if larger poles, &c. 
are wanted, the fall may be only once 
in fourteen, eighteen, or twenty years, 
ftill, at every fall, being careful always 
to leave enough of the moft thriving 
plants for final ftandards; leaving 
them pretty clofe at firit, that they may 
mutually draw each other up in height; 
but may be thinned every fucceeding 
fall as they encreafe in buik, and meet, 
fo as to leave a fufficient quantity of 
the principal trees at proper diflances 
to grow upto timber, which, in their 
turn, as they become? fit for the pur- 
pofes intended, may alfo be felled ac- 
cording as there may be a demand for 
them to the moft advantage} baving 
young ones from the fiools coming up 
in proper fucceffion as fubftitutes, fo 
as the ground may be always occupied, 

PLANTING, Planting is the are 
of inferting plants, feeds, ard roots, 
in the earth, for the purpofe of vegeta- . 
tion. 

There are various methods of plant 
ing in pra€tice for different forts of 
plants, feeds, and roots; fuch as hols 
planting, trench planting, trenching~ 
in planting, fiit or crevice planting, 
holeing-in planting, drill planting, 
bedding-in planting, furrow planting, 
dibble planting, planting with balls of 
earth about the root, planting in pots, 
&c, all of which methods of planting 
are cccafi ‘onally ufed by different prac- 
titioners in the feveral branches of gar- 
dening, according as the feveral me- 
thods fliall feem moft eligible for dif- 
ferent of particular f rts of plants, 

1. Hole- Planting. —This is the prin- 
cipal method pragiifed in the final 
planting of all forts of trees and fhrubs 
in the full ground, by opening with a 
fpade round holes in the ground, at 
certain diftances, one for the reception 
of each plant, Each hole fhould be 
digged capacious enough to admit all 
the roots of the tree or fhrub freely 

every 
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every way to. their full fpread, with- 
out touching the fides of the hole, and 
about one fpade deep, or a little more 
or lefs, or according to the fize of the 
roots, fo as, when planted, the upper- 
mol{t ones may be only about three 
inches below the common furface, or 
about as low as they were beiore in 
the grcund, which is difcoverable by 
examining the bottom of the ftem of 
the tree; though in very moilt foils, 
where the water is apt to ftand, the 
holes fhould rather be fhallow, fo as 
the uppermoft roots may ftand full as 
high-as the general level, or higher if 
it fhall feem neceffary, raifing the 
ground about them, efpecially in win- 
ter planting: let the holes, however, 
be of a proper width and, depth, ac- 
cerding to the above rules, loofening 
the bottom weil; and if too deep, it 
is cafily remedied in the time of plant- 
ing, by thaking up the tree as you fhall 
fee occafion; oblerving in digging out 
each hole, to lay the earth in a heap 
elofe to the edge, in order to be ready 
to fillin again: the holes being ready, 
then, having trimmed the roots, &c. 
‘of the trees, place one tree in the 
middle of the hole, making all its 
» roots fpread equally around, a per- 
fon holding the plant ere& by the 
fiem, whilft another with his fpade 
eats in the earth about the roots, tak- 
ing particular care to break all large 
clods, and trim in fome of the fineft 
mould firft all round about the roots 
in general, fhaking the tree occafionally, 
to caufe the fine foil to fali in clofe 
among all the fmall roots and fibres ; 
atthe fame time, if the tiee ftands too 
ceep, fhake it up gently to the proper 
height, and having filled in the earth to 
the top of the hole, tread ir gently all 
round, firft round the outfide to fettle 
the earth clofe to the extreme roots, 
continuing the treading gradually to- 
wards the ftem, to which tread the 
mould moderately firm, but no where 
too hard, only juft to fettle the earth, 
and fteady the plant in an upright po- 
fition: then pare in all the remaining 
earth: evenly round the tree, to the 
width of the hole, raifing it fomewhat 
above the general level of the ground, 
toallow for fettling, giving it alfoa 
gentle tread, and finifh it off a little 
hollow at top, bafon-like, the better to 
receive and retain the moifture from 
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rains, .and. occafional waterings in 
{pring and fummer, particularly to the 
choicer kinds of trees and fhrubs. 
After performing this planting, if 
in winter, or late in {pring, it may be 
of advantage to the choicer kinds of 
trees and fhrubs to mulch them, i, e 
to lay fome long mulch at top of all 
the earth, both to keep out the winter’s 


‘froft, and prevent the drying winds 


and drought of fpring and fummer 
from penetrating to the roots before the 
trees are well rooted in their new quar- 
ters. But fome, inflead of mulch, ufe 


grafs turfs, turned topfy-turvy, efpe-_ 


cially when planting upon any grafs 
ground, or any out-plantations where 
turfs of grafs can be obtained; or in 
orchards, where the ground is grafs ; 
in which cafe it may be proper to bank 
fome turfs round the fides and top of 
each hole, particularly for large trees, 
which will fteady them more effeétu- 
ally, as well as preferve the moifture, 
if much dry weather fhould happen 
the fucceeding fummer. 

The above work, however, of mulch-- 
ing or turfing new-planted trees, is 
not abfclutely neceffary to our€ommon 
hardy kinds of fruit-trees, forefi-trees, 
and fhrubs; though it may prove be- 
neficial to all forts, but more particu- 
larly to the more tender kinds of wall 
fruit-trees, and more delicate forts of 
flowering-fhrubs, choice ever-greens, 
and fome kinds of herbaceous peren- 
nials. 

2. Trench Planting.—This method is 
fometimes pragiifedin the nurfery-way, 
in putting out feedling and other fmall 
trees and fhrubs in rows; ig alfo ufed 
for. planting box edgings ; fometimes 
likewife for planting {mall hedge-fets, 
&c, and always in planting Ajparagus, 
and is performed by opening a long 
narrow trench with a fpade, making 
one fide upright, fo place the plants 
againit the upright fide, and turn the 
earth in upon their roots, 

3. Trenching-in Planting.]——This is 


alto fometimes praGiifed in light pli- _ 


able-working ground, for planting 
young trees in the nurfery-way, and 
fometimes in planting hedge-fets, &c, 
and is performed by digging along by 
a line, about one fpade wide, and 
planting as you go on, The method 
isthis: a line is fet, then having the 
plants ready, and with your fpade be- 

_ ginning 
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ginning at one end, and fianding fide- 
ways to the line, throw out a {pit of 
earth, which forming a fmall aperture, 
another perfon being ready with the 
plants, he direétly depofits one in the 
Opening, whilft the digger proceeds 
with the digging one {pace wide, co- 
vers the roots of the plants with the 
earth of the next fpit ; and another 
aperture being thereby alfo formed, 
place therein another plant, the digger 
ftill proceeding, covers its roots, as 
before, with the next fpit of earth, 
and fo on to the end of the row; pla- 


~ cing them at about a foot, or fifteen or 


eighteen inches afundcr, according to 
the fize of the plants ; obferving, when 
planting larger trces with more fpread- 
ing roots, by this method, chat i:ftead 
of digging the trench only one fpade 
wide, two may probably be requifite 
for the proper reception cf the roots ; 
likewife in forming the opening for 
each plant, make it capacious enough 
to receive the roots freely, digging the 
earth over them as above. After hav- 
ing planted one row, either {mall or 
large plants, tread the earth evenly 
along to fettle it to the roots, and itea- 
dy the plants all equally upright. 

4. Slit Planting.|—This method is 
performed by making flits or crevices 
with a fpade in the ground, at parti- 
cular diftances, for the reception of 
fmall trees and fhrub plants. A flit 
being made for each plant, which are 
inferted as you go on; and is practifed 
fometimes in the nurfery-way, &c. in 


putting rows of fmall plants, 
fuck at from about a foot to 
eighteen Ss or two feet high, and 


that have but fmall roots ; it is alfo 
fometimes practifed for final planting 
in out-grounds, where very large traéts 
of foreit-trees are intended, and that 
they are to be planted out at the above 
fizes, and by the moft expeditious and 
cheapeft method of pianting; the fol- 
lowing is the methed, 

A line is fet, or a mark made accord- 
ingly ; then having aquantity of plants 
ready, for they mutt be planted as you 
proceed in making the flits, a man 
therefore having a good clean fpade, 
he ftrikes it into the ground with its 
back clofe to the line_or mark, forms 
a crevice, taking it out again dire@ly, 
fo as to leave the flit open, gives another 


fisoke at right angles with the firit, 
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then the perfon with the plants inferts 
one immediately into the fecond-made 
crevice, bringing it up clofe to the firit, 
and dire@tly prefs the earth clofe to the 
plant with the foot ; proceeding in the 
fame mannér to infert another plant; 
and fo on till all is finifhed, which is a 
very expeditious way of putting out 
{mail plants, for any confiderable plan- 
ttion.——A man anda boy by this 
method will plant ten or fifteen hun- 
dred, or more ina day. 

5. Holeing-in Planting. ] This is 
fometimes ufed in the nurfery-way in 
light loofe ground, alfo fometimes in 
planting potatoes, &c. in pliable foils. 

The ground heing previoufly digged 
or trenched, and a line placed, they 
proceed thus: a perfon with his fpade 
takes out a {mall fpit of earth, to form 
a little aperture, in which another per- 
fon dire@ly depofits a plant, &c. the 
digger at the fame time taking another 
foicat a little diftance, turns the earth 
thereof into the firft hole over the roots, 
placing dire¢ly another piant in this 
fecond opening, the digger covers it 
with the earth of a third, and fo on to 
the end of the row. 

6. Dri.! Pianting.}—This is by draw- 
ing drills with an hoe from two to four 
or five inches deep, for the reception 
of feeds and roots, and is a commo- 
dious method of planting many forts 
of large feeds, fuch as walnuts, chef- 
nuts, and the like; fometimes alfo 
broad beans, but always for kidney- 
beans, and peas: Jikewife for planting 
many forts of bulbous roots, when to 
be depofited in beds by themfelves. _ 

The drills for all which purpofes 
fhould be drawn with a hoe, two or 
three inches deep; though for large 
kinds of bulbous roots, four or five 
inches depth will be requifite, cover- 
ing in the feeds and roots with the 
earth, always the depth of the drills, 

7. Bedding in Planting. ] This is 
frequently practifed for planting the 
choicer kinds of flowering bulbs, fuch 
as Hyacinths, &c. alfo for larger-{ceds of 
trees, as acorns, large nuts, and other 
larger kinds of feeds, {tones, and ker- 
nels, and is performed by drawing the 
earth from off the tops of the beds fome 
inches depth, then planting the feeds or 
roots, and covering them over with 
the earth, drawn off for that purpofe; 
atter the following method: 

The 
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The ground muft be previoufly dig- 
ged o: trencned, raked, and formed in- 
to beds three or. four feet wide, with 
alicys between bed and bed 5 then with 
arake or fpade trim the earth evenly 
from off the top of the bed into the 
alleys, from three to four or five inches 
deep ror bulbous roots, and for feeds, 
one or two, according to what they are, 
and their fize; then, if for bulbous 
Foots, draw lines along the furface of 
the bed, nine inches diftance, place the 
roots bottom downward, along the 
lines, fix or eight inches apart, but, 
if feeds, they may be fcattered pro- 
mifcuoufly; and having thus planted 
one bed, then with the fpade, let the 
earth that was drawn off into the alley, 
de fpread evenly upon:the bed again 
over the roots or feed, &c, being care- 
ful to cover all equally the above 
depth, and to rake the furface fmooth, 

This method is much in praétice 
among florifts for the choicer forts of 
bulbous flowers, . 

The nurferymen alfo pra@ife this 
method in planting many of their larger 
feeds, nuts, &c, 

8. Furrew Planting.} This is by 
drawing furrows with a plough, and 
depofiting fets or plants in the furrow, 
covering them in alfo with the plough, 
and is fometimes pra@ifed for planting 
potatoe-fets in fields, and has been 
practifed in planting young trees for 
large tra@s of foreit-tree plantations, 
where the cheapeft and moft expedi- 
tious method is required; but this 
method canbe praétifed only in light 
pliable ground, and is performed thus : 
A furrow being drawn, one or two per- 
fons are employed in placing the fets or 
plants in the furrow, whilft the plough 
following immediately with another 
furrow, turns the earth thereof in upon 
the roots of the plants. 

9. Dibble Planting.|——This is the 
moft commodious method for planting 
moft forts of fibrous-rooted feedling 
plants, particularly all the herbaceous 
tribe ; alfo for planting flips, off fets, 
and cuttings, both of herbaceous and 
Shrubby kinds ; likewife for fome kinds 
of feeds and roots, fuch as broad-beans, 
potatoe-fets, Jerufalem artichokes, and 
horfe-radifh-fets, with numerous forts 
of bulbous roots, &c, and is expedi- 
tioufly petformed with a dibble or 
fetting-ftick, therewith making a nar- 
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tow hole in the earth for each plant, 
ioierting them in each hole, always as 
you go on ; obferving che following 
hints : 

Having a dibble, or ferting-flick, it 
is ufed by thrufting it into the earch in 
a perpendicular defcent, in depth as 
the particular plants, &c, may requ re; 
dire@tly inferting the plant, feed, or 
fet, according as each hole is made, 
clofing the hole immediately by a firoke 
of thedibble. So proceed dibbling the 
holes, and planting as you go on, at 
particular diftances and depths, ac- 
cording to the nature of the plants, &c, 
ob(erving, in fetting any kind of plants, 


flips, cuttings, and the like, havinglong - 


fhanks or ftems, it_is proper to make 
holes a proper depth, to admit them 
fome confiderable way in the ground ; 
for example, cabbagc-plants, favoys, 
&c. fhould be planted down to their 
leaves ; flips and cuttings fhould be 
inferted two parts of three, at leaft, in 
the ground ; being particularly careful, 
in dibblirg-in all forts of plants, to 
clofe the holes well in every part about 
the roots, by ftriking the dibble flant- 
ways into the ground, fo as to ftrike 
the mould firft firmly up to the root 
and fibres, at the fame time bringing 
it clofe to the ftem ; for in dibble plant- 
ing, many only ftrike the earth about 
the neck of the plant, and the lower 
part of the hole is often left hollow 
about the roots; but by ftriking the 
dibble firft at the root part, you fix 
the plant effectually, then a ftroke of 
the dibble at the top of the 


finifhes, by. clofing up rt of 
the aperture, In this ma tinue 
planting and finithing each hole as you 


go on, perfedtly clofe, that neither the 
fun, air, nor penetrating winds, can 
enter, this being of much importance, 
but often difregarded, as we may often 
Aee the holggethat are neceffarily made 
in fixing the plants left open, though 
each hole at the infertion of its plant, 
at one itroke of the dibble, may be 
clofed with the utmoft facility, 

10, Planting with Balls of Earth about 
the Rocts.] This is the removing a 
plant with a Jarge ball of earth about 
its roots, fo as the plant by having its 
roots firmly attached to the furround~ 
ing ball-of earth, it ftill, during the 


2 


operation, continues its growing ftate _ 


without receiving any or but very little 
check 


/ 
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check from its removal ; and is often 
pradtifed more particularly to the more 
delicate and choicer kinds of exotics, 
both trees, fhrubs, and herbaceous 
plants: likewife when intended to re- 
miove any fort of tree or plant out of 
the proper planting feafon} as very late 
in the fpring, or in fummer, it is eli- 
gible to tranfplant it with a good ball 
of earth, to. preferve it more certainly 
in a ftate of growth, Obferving, fome 
trees and fhrubs are more difficult to 
remove with a ball than moft kinds of 
herbaceous fibrous-rooted plants, tho’ 
many of the tree and fhrub kinds, hav- 
ing very fibrey roots, they will alfo 
readily rife with good balls, 

But whentrees or fhrubs, with balls 
to their roots, are intended to be fent 
to any confiderable diftance, tlrey 
fhould be placed’in ofier bafkets, in 
order to preferve the cohefion of the 
ball, having a bafket for each tree,— 
In planting them, if they cannot be 
readily moved out of the bafkets with- 
out difturbing the ball of earth, plant 
bafket and all; cut it here and therein 
the fides, and throw’ fome fine mould 
clofe all round fo as to join with that 
of the ball, and give a watering to fet- 
tle it more effectually clofe; the rocts 
and fibres will readily make their way 
through the fides of the bafket; be- 
fides, the bafkets will foon rot, without 
proving any obftruction to the growth 
of the plants. 

The advantage in planting with 
balls, either in the full ground, or in 
pots, is, the root of the plant being en- 
clofed’in the ball of earth continues all 
the while drawing nourifhment, and 
the growth of the plant is not retarded 
in waiting til it has taken freth root 
fn its new place, which may be of ad- 
vantage in many places, particularly 
‘all tender plants; fome of our choiceft 
ever-greens, and many kinds of herba- 
ceous flower plants, 

But planting-with balls is notre- 
commended for general pra€tice ; for all 
the hardy tree and fhrub kind, it would 
-be needlefs as well as very experiive 
‘and troublefome, 

41, Planting in pots.|~This 1s prac- 
tifed to all tender exotics, in order for 
moving them to fhelter " occafionally, 
fuch as all kinds of green-houfe and 
hot-houfe plants; and it is likewife 
practifed for many forts of hardy flawer- 
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ing-plants, for the con¥énience of mov- 
ing fome curious forts when in flowet 
to occafional fhelter from the fun’s 
rays, and exceffive rains, in order to 
preferve theit beauty, and prolong the 
time of their bloom; ftich as the fine 
auriculas, carnations, &c; 

In planting in pots, itis fiighly re- 
quifite carefully to adapt the fizes to” 
the fize and nature of the different 
plants intended to be’ potted ; if fmalf 
plants, begin firft with fmall pots, 
one plant only to each pot, efpecially 
if toremain ; but according aé the dif- 
ferent plants advance in growth, hilt 
them into pots one or two fizes larger, 
which may be requifite to many forts 
onee a year, to others once in two or 
three years, according tothe nature and 
increafed growth of the refpective 
plants ; though to fome forts of annuals 
it may be neceffary once or twice in 
the courfe of a feafon ; all of which is 
generally particularized in. the culture 
of the various forts. And by thus bes 
ginning firft with fmall pots adapted 
to the fize of the plants, it is not only 
cheaper and more’commodious for 
moving and {towing tliem in different 
parts occationally, tit! they gradually 
advance in growth, but by thus’ fhift- 
ing them into pots a fize larger, it ad 
mits of adding frefh earth, which proves - 
highly beneficial to their growth, 

Garden pets, for the’ reception of 
plants, are of feveral regular fizes,; from 
two to fixty in a caft, fo are diftin: 
guifhed at the pot- -houfes accordingly, 
as twos, fixes, twelves, fixteens, twen- 
ty-fours, thirty-twos, forty-eights, fix- 
tiesy or fixty-fours, “S&c. sin @ach catt ; 


‘each pot having one or More apertures 


at bottom fo difcharge the fuperfiuous 
moifture, They are fold by the potters 
at fo much per cait, large and fmail, 
all of a price; thofe ofjonly two'in a 
‘eatt the fame as thiofe of ixty; ana 
from two fhillinesto half acrown per 
caft is the general price. 

But, with refpeé tothe particular 
method of planting‘in’ pots in genera}, 
the following parribalent. are neceffary 
to be obfer'ved. 

Having the pots and mould ready for 
the reception of the intended plants, 
obferve, previous toplanting them, to 
place fome pieces of tile, pottherds, ot 
oyfter-thell over each hole at the bottom 
of the pots, beth to prevent the Holes 
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being clogged and ftopped with the 
earth, and the earth from being wathed 
out with occafional watering ; alfo to 
prevent the roots of the plants getting 
cut ; then having fecured the holes, 
put fome earth in the bottom of each 
pot, from two or three to five or fix 
inches or more in depth, according 
to the fize of the pot, and that 
of the roots of the plant; this done, 
infect the plant in the middle of the 
pot upon the earth, in an upright po- 
fition, making its roots, if without a 
ball of earth, {pread equally every way, 
direétly adding a quantity of fine mould 
about all the roots and fibres, fhaking 
the pot to caufe the earth to fettle clofe 
thereto ; at the fame time, if the root 
ftand too low, fhake it gently up as 
you fhall fee occafion; and, haying 
filled the pot with earth, prefs it gently 
ail round with the hand, to fettle it 
moderately firm in every part, and to 
fteady the upright pofture of the plant, 
raifing the earth however within about 
half an inch, or lefs, of the top of the 
pot, it will fettle lower ; for fome void 
{pace at top is neceffary to receive wa- 
terings occafionally: as foon as the 
plant is thus potted, give dircfly a 
moderate watering, to fettle the earth 
more effectually clofe about all the 
roots, and promote their rooting more 
expeditioufly in the new earth; re- 
peating the waterings both before and 
after they have taken root, as occafion 
requires.——Mawe. 
Obferwations on planting Trees in general. 

‘The firft thing in the planting of 
trees is to prepare the ground (accord- 
ing to the different forts of trees you 
intend to plant) before the trees are 
taken out of the earth; for you fhould 
fuffer them to remain as little time out 
the ground as poffible. 

In taking up the trees, you fhould 
carefully dig away the earth round 
their roots, fo as to come at their feve- 
ral parts to cut them off; for if they 
are torn out of the ground without 
care, the roots will be broken and 
bruifed very much, to the great injury 
of the trees. When you have taken 
them up, the next thing is to prepare 
them for planting ; in doing of which, 
there are two things to be principally 
regarded ; the one is to prepare the 
roots, and the other to prune their 
heads in fuch a manner, as may be 
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moft ferviceable in promoting the fu- 
ture growth of the trees, 

And firft, as to the roots; all the 
{mall fibres are to be cut off as near to 
the place from whence they are produ- 
ced as may be (excepting ever-greens, 
and fuch trets as are to be replanted 
immediately after they are taken up ;) 
otherwife the air will turn all the fmall 
roots and fibres black, which, if per- 
mitted to remain on when the tree is 
planted, will grow mouldy and decay, 
and thereby greatly injure the new 
fibres which are produced, fo that 
many times the trees mifcarry for want 
of duly obferving this.. After the fibres 
are cut off, you fhould prune off all the 
bruifed or broken roots fmooth, other- 
wife they are apt to rot, and diftemper 
the trees; you fhould alfo cut out all 
irregular roets which crofs each other, 
and all downright roots (efpecially in 
fruit-trees) muft be cut off; fo that 
when the roots are regularly pruned, 
they may in fome meafure refemble the 
fingers of a hand when fpread open ; 
then you fhould fhorten the larger roots 
in proportion to the age and ftrength 
of the tree, and alfo the particular forts 
of trees are to be confidered ; for the 
walnut, mulberry, and fome other ten- 
der-rooted kinds, fhould not be pruned 
fo clofe, as the more hardy forts of 
fruit or foreft-trees, which in young 
fruit-trees, fuch as pears, apples, 
plumbs, peaches, &c, that are one 
year old from budding or grafting, may 
be left about eight or nine inches long, 
but in older trees they muft be left of 
a much greater length; but this is to 
be underftood of the larger roots only, 
for the {mall ones muit be cut quite 
out, or pruned very fhort. Their ex- 
treme parts, which are generally very 
weak, commonly decay after moving, 
fo that it is the better way entirely to 
difplace them, 

The next thing isthe pruning of their 
heads, which muft be differently per- 
formed in different trees, and the de- 
fign of the trees muft alfo be confider- 
ed ; for if they are fruit-trees, and in- 
tended for walls or efpaliers, it is the 
better way to plant them with the 
greateft part of their heads, which 
fhould remain on until the fpring, ju@ 
before the trees begin to fhoot ; when 
they muft be cut down to five or ix 
eyes, being very careful, in doing of 
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this not to difturb the new roots, But 
if the trees are defigned for ftandards, 
you fhould prune off all the {mall 
branches clofe to the places where they 
are produced, as alfo irregular branches 
which crofs each other ; and by their 
motion, when agitated by the wind, 
rub and bruife their bark, fo as to oc- 
cafion many times great wounds in 
thofe places ; ‘befides, it makes a dif- 
agreeable appearance to the fight, and 
adds to the clofenefs of its head, which 
thould be always avoided in fruit-trees, 
whofe branches fhould be preferved as 
far diftant from each other, as they are 
ufually produced when ina regular way 
of growth (which is in all forts of trees 
proportionableto the fize of their leaves 
and magnitude of their fruit.) But 
to return: After having difpiaced thefe 
branches, you fhould alfo cut off all 
fach parts of branches as have by any 
accident been broken or wounded ; for 
thofe will remain a difagreeable fight, 
and often occafion a difeafe in the tree. 
But you fhould by no means cut off the 
main leading fhoots, as is by too many 
praétifed, for thofe are neceffary to at- 
tra¢t the fap from the root, and there- 
by promote the growth of the tree. 
Having thus prepared the trees for 
planting, we muft now proceed to the 
placing them into the ground ; but be- 
fore this, we would advife, if the trees 
have been long ovt of the ground, 
fo that the roots are dried, to place 
them in water eight or ten hours before 
they are planted, obferving to put them 
in fuch manner, as that their heads 
may remain ereét, and their roots only 
immerfed therein, which will fwell the 
dried veffels of the roots, and prepare 
them to imbibe nourifhment from the 
earth. In fixing of them, great regard 
fhould be had to the nature of the foil, 
which, if cold and moift, the trees 
fhould be planted very fhallow ; as alfo, 
if it be a hard rock or gravel, it will be 
’ much the better way to raife a hill of 
earth where each tree is to be planted, 
than to dig into the rock or gravel, and 
fill it up with earth (as is too often 
prattifed,) whereby the trees are plant- 
ed as it were in a tub, there being but 
little room for their roots to extend; 
fo that after two or three years growth, 
when their roots have extended to the 
fides of the hole, they are flopped by 
the rock or gravel, fo can get no far- 
ther, and the trees will decline, and 
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in a few years die, But when they are 
raifed above the furface of the ground, 
their roots will extend, and find nou- 
rifhment, though the earth upon the 
rock or gravel be not three inches thick, 
as may be frequently obferved, where 
trees are growing upon fuch foils, 

Having thus planted the trees, you 
fhould provide a parcel of ftakes, which 
fhould be driven down by the fides of 
the trees, and faftened thereto to fup- 
port them from being blown down, or 
difplaced by the wind, and then lay 
fome mulch upon the furface of the 
ground about their roots, to prevent the 
earth from drying. 

This is to be underftood of ftandard 
trees, which caft their leaves ; forfuch 
as are planted againit walls, fhould 
have their branches faftened to the 
wall to prevent the trees from being 
difplaced by the wind, and place their 
roots about five inches from the wall, 
inclining their heads thereto; and the 
fpring following, juft before they fhoot, 
their heads fhould be cut down to five 
or fix buds. 

As to the watering of all new-plant- 
ed trees, we fhould advife it to be done 
with great moderation, nothing being 
more injurious to them than over-wa- 
tering. Examples enough of this kind 
may have been feen in many parts of 
England; and by an experiment made 
by the late Rev, Dr. Hales, in placing 
the roots of a dwarf Pear-tree in water, 
the quantity of moifture imbibed de- 
creafed very much daily, becaufe the 
fap-veffels of the roots, like thofe of 
the cut-off boughs in the fame experi- 
ment, were fo faturated and clogged 
with moifture, by ftanding in water, 
that more of it could not be drawn up, 
And this experiment was tried upon a 
tree, which was full of leaves, and 
thereby more capable to difcharge a 
large quantity of moifture than fuch 
trees as are entirely deftitute of leaves 5 
fo that it is impoffible fuch trees can 
thrive, where the moifture is too great 
about their roots. 

The diftance which trees fhould be 
planted at, muft be proportioned to 
their feveral kinds, and the feveral pur- 
pofes for which they are intended ; but 
fruit-trees, planted either againft walls, 
or forefpaliers, fhouJd be allowed the 
following diftances: for moft forts of 
vigorous-fhooting pear-trees, thirty- 
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fix or forty feet; for apricots, fixteen 
or eighteen feet; apples, twenty-five 
or thirty feet; peaches and neétarines, 
twelve feet; cherries and plumbs, 
twenty-five feet, according to the good- 
nefs of the foil, or the height of the 
wall, 

It is common to hear perfons re- 
marking, that from the prefent fpi- 
rit of planting, great advantages 
will accrue to. the public by the in- 
creafe of timber; but whoever is the 
leaft fkilled in the growth of timber, 
muft know, that little is to be expect- 
ed from moft of the plantations which 
have lately been made; for there arg 
few perfons who have had this in their 
view when they commenced planters, 
and of thofe few fcarce any of them 
have fet out right; for there never was 
any valuable timber produced from 
trees which were tran{planted of any 
confiderable fize, nor is any of the 
timber of the trees which are tranf- 
planted young, equal in goodnefs to 
that which has grown from the feeds 
unremoved, Befide, if we confider the 
forts of trees which are ufually planted, 
it will be found, that they are not de- 
figned for timber; fo that upon the 
whole, it is much to be doubted, whe- 
ther the late method of planting has 
mot rather been. prejudicial to the 
growth and increafe of timber than 
otherwife, 
~ Moft people are fo much in a hurry 
about planting, as not to take time to 
prepare their ground for the reception 
of trees, but frequently make holes 
and itick in the trees, amongft all forts 
of rubbifh which is growing upon the 
land : nor has any care been afterward 
taken to dig the ground, or root out 
the noxious plants ; but the trees have 
been left to ftruggle with thefe bad 
neighbours, which have had long pof- 
feffion of the ground, and have eitab- 
lifthed themfelves fo itrongly, as not to 
be eafily overcome ; therefore what can 
be expected from fuch plantations >— 
This is to be underftood of deciduous 
trees; for the pines and firs, if once 
well rooted in the ground, will foon 
get the better of the plants and deftroy 
them. 

Every perfon who propofes to plant, 
thould prepare the ground well before- 
hand, by trenching or deep ploughing 
it, and clearing it from the roots of all 
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bad weeds, for by fo doing there wilf 
be a foundation laid for the furure fac- 
cefs ofthe plantation. Alfo we advife 
no perfonto undertake more of this 
work than he can afterward keep clean, 
for all plantations of deciduous trees 
will require this care, at Jeaft for feven 
years after they are made, if they hope 
to fee the trees thrive well, Therefore 
ajl {mall plantations fhould have the 
ground annually dug between the trees, 
and as to thofe which are large, it 
fhould be ploughed between them, 
This will encourage the roots of the 
trees to extend themfelves, whereby 
they will find a much greater fhare of 
nourifhment, and by loofening of the 
ground, the moifture and air will more 
eafily penetrate to the roots, to theno 
fmall advantage of the trees, But be- 
fides this operation, it will be abfolute- 
ly neceffary to hoe the ground three or 
four times in fummer, either by hand 
or the hoe-plough. This will be ob- 
jeéted to by many, on account of the 
expence; but if the firft hoeing is per- 
formed early in the fpring, before the 
weeds have gotten ftrength, a great 
quantity of ground may be gone over 
ina fhort time; and if the feafon is 
dry when it is performed, the weeds 
will prefently die after they are cut ; 
and if this is repeated before the weeds 
come up again to any fize, it will be 
found the cheapeft and very beft huf- 
bandry; fer if the weeds are fuffered 
to grow till they are large, it will bea 
much greater expence to root them out 
and make the ground clean; befide, 
the weeds willrob the trees of great 
part of their nourifhment. We have 
fometimes been told, that it is neceffa- 
ry to let the weeds ‘grow among trees 
in fummer, in order to fhade their 
roots, and keep the ground moift; but . 
this has come from perfons of no fkill, 
For if weeds are permitted to grow, 
they will draw away all moifture from 
the roots of the trees for their own © 
nourifhment, fo that the trees will be 
thereby deprived of the kindly dews 
and gentle fhowers of rain, which are 
of great fervice to young plantations ; 
and thefe will be entirely drawn away 
by the weeds, which will prevent their 
penetrating of the ground, fo that it is 
only the great rains which can defcend 
to the roots of the trees, And who- 
ever has the leaft doubt of this arrett 
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if they will but try the experiment, by 
keeping one part of the plantation clean, 
and fuffer the weeds to grow on ano- 
ther, they will foon be convinced of 
the truth by the growth of the. trees. 
And though this cleaning is attended 
with an expence, yet the fuccefs will 
overpay this, befide the additional 
pleafure of feeing the ground always 
clean. : 

PLIANT MEALLY Taree, See Way- 
FARING TREE. 

PLOUGHING. Ploughs feem to 
% have been invented in the rudeft times, 
and, till very lately, to have had little 
improvement, What has been done 
on this head, however, by fome inge- 
nious perfons within thefe few years, 
‘ey, fhews what is praGticable; and we 
hope will lead others to the fame ufeful 
purfuit. 

The firft_kind of tillage was proba- 
bly with the fpade, and were that as 
convenient (See quantities of 
\. ground, as it is ufeful where it can be 
49 ~ properly employed, no inftrument in 
i 
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= the world could be compared to it.— 
® But when whole fields came to be 
turned up and tilled, it was natural to 
D>, devife fome method of faving thelabour 
of men ; and confequently, the plough 
which may be called a kind of fpade 
drawn by horfes, was invented. 

As this was more and more frequent= 
ly ufed, its form became probably a 
» little altered, but improvements have 
been in nothing fo flow: and this in- 
ftrument, of fuch univerfal ufe, and 
vaft advantage and importance to man- 
‘~~ Kind, is ftill capable of many more ; 
pw and it ftill wants them, 

All tillage, it is evident, has its ad- 
vantage from dividing and breaking the 
~\’ earth into a great many parts. The 
BS fpade, as it is wrought by the hand of 
% the workman, does this moft perfe@ly, 
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“not be impoffible, if proper perfons 
will fet themfelves about it, now that 
they know in what the greateft per- 
feétion of tillage confifts, to make the 
plough, by more improvements, equal 
its effect. = ' ; 

The advantage of the fpade over the 
plough is, that it goes deeper, and 
divides the land into more particles, 
and fmaller : but the plough, when its 
ftru€ture thall be fully perfected, is 
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certainly capable of this, The four- 
coultered plough is an excellent con- 
trivance, and Mews, that there is no- 
thing impraéticable in the thought of 
forming a plough that fhall go deeper, 
and divide the earth as much or move 
than the fpade. " 

The ancient plough, according to 
the beft accounts we have of it, had 
no coulter, nor earth-board, for the 
fhare, always going obliquely, ferved 
as an earth-board; and the two ears 
which were the corners of a piece of 
wood lying under the fhare, did the 
office of ground wrefts, 

This fort of plough is ufed in Italy, 
and even in fome parts of France at 
this time, It ferves for the turning up 
of light land, but it would do nothing 
with our {tiff and tough foil in many 
counties. 

This, fo far as we know, was the 
firft and original plough, and it is a 
very plain and fimple contrivance, It 
did the office for which it was intended, 
in the place where it was invented; 
but it was not fit for other lands, and 
other countries, and therefore it was 
altered. ; . 

In thofe parts of Italy, where the 
foil is perfe@tly foft and mellow, this 
inftrument does very well to keep it in 
tillage; but even in thefe favourable 
lands it is very unfit for the bringi 
them into this condition; for anh | 
they have lain in grafs, and have 
turf upon them, it is very difficult to 
manage them with it. They are obli- 
ged to go two or three times over the 
land before the turf is all broken, 

_ Thefe ploughs, for want of a coul- 
ter to cut the turf, tear it to pieces 
with great awkwardaefs and difficulty, 
but when it is once cut through, the 
foil being foft and tender, they eafily 
get deeper. 

As our foilis very different from that 
of thofe countries, our ploughs are ne- 
ceffarily made different, for otherwife 
they could not cut it. The neceffity 
of a coulter to ours is very plain, be- 
caufe of the thicknefs to be curt, and 
that neceffity was doubtlefs the mother 
of the invention, Our ploughs, when 
well made, cut off the fyrrow at. the 
bottom fiatwife, and therefore it is 
as thick on the land fide as On the fur- 
row fide: but the plough cannot Pie 
it of from’ the whole land at fuch a 
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thicknefs, fo that there muft be a coul- 
ter to cut it off. By this means the 
furrow is turned perfe@tly whole, and 
no part of the turf of it is broken,— 
Hence if it lie long without new turn- 
ing, the grafs from the edges will 
fpread, and form a new turf or fward 
onthe other fide, which was the bot- 
tom of the furrow before turning, but 
is now become the furface of the 
earth. ; 

If the land be left thus, it will foon 
be greener with grafs than it was be- 
fore ploughing, and the grafs, fpread- 
ing its roots, will bind it firmly and 
tcoughly together; fo that there will 
require a great deal of time and labour 
to bring it into a condition for the fer- 
vice it is intended to anfwer. 

This has fhewn the infufficiency of 
the common plough, and from a fenfe 
of this, has arifen the invention of the 
four-coultered kind, to be defcribed 
hereafter, Several others have been 
devifed to anfwer the fame purpofe, 
but none fucceed fo well. 

Of the feveral kinds of Ploughs in common 
ufe in England, 

The common plough differs very 
much in fhape and form in various 
places ; partly according to the fancy 
of the people, and partly to the nature 
of the ground, Some have longer and 
fome fhoiter beams; and there are 
great varieties in the length and form 
of the fhare, the conlter, and the 
handles, , 

In general, without regarding the 
cuftoms of particular places, there is 
great reafon to have refpeét to the na- 
ture of the foil on which it is to be 
ufed. Thus, in general, the plough 
that is for itiff clay fhould be long, 
Jarge, and broad, with a deep head, 
and (quare earth-board, fo that it may 
turn up a large furrow. The coulter 
fhould be long, and very little bend- 
ing, with a very large wing ; and the 
foot long and broad, fo as to make a 
gecp furrow. The plough for mode- 
rate foils fhould be fomewhat fmaller 
than the former, but broad at the 
breech ; the coulter fhould te long 
and more bending, and the fhare nar- 
vow, with a wing coming up to arm 
and defend the earth-board from wear- 
ing. The plough for light foils, fuch 
as fandy and the like, fhould be lighter 


and {malier than any of thefe. The 
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coulter fhould be more circular and 
thinner, and the wing not fo large, 

This is a dire€tion contained in a 
fmall compafs, yet it will give the 
farmer the general rule for his condué 
in this refpeé : let him confider his 
foils under thefe three heads of heavy, 
‘moderate, and light, andin this ge- 
neral manner fuit the bulk and fabric 
of his plough to them, and he will 
never make any great errors. 

Ploughs are fometimes made with 
wheels, and fometimes without, but 
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in general the wheels are a very greats suse" 


advantage; there are circumftances in 
which they are troublefome, and there- 
fore it is fit they fhould be in fome 
ploughs omitted, 

The plough, which, from its great 
advantage above the others, might be 
elteemed the firft great improvement 
in England, is the wheel-plough; that 
from the place where it was firft 
ufed has been long called the Hertford- 
fhire plough. This confifts of abeam 
and handle, a neck, an earth-board, a 
fheath, a thare, a coulter, a pin, pil- 
low, and wheels, . 

This. Hertfordthire plough, or com- 
mon wheel-plough, as it is ufually 
made, is very ftrong, and is ferviceable 
for moft ufes: it is very eafily mana- 
ged, it follows the horfe lightly, and it 
fuits almoft every kind of land. The 
greateft exception to its ufe is in miry 
clay in winter ; becaufe the wheels cut 
into them, and clog and ftick when 
they are work’d at that time of the 
year. This is fit for that fort of ground 
when fummer fallows are to be plough- 
ed, and when a grafs ground is to be 
turned up for arable, for it turns the 
turf very well, and is very fit for un- 
even ground, and for the drie{t fummer 
weather, Some make this plough in 
the original manner, with the handle 


floping of one fide, but this renders it . 


troublefome to hold, or to follow ; the 
remedy was very eafy, and people, not 
bigotted to foolifh cuftoms, have im- 
proved it greatly by making it ftrait, 

This is in a manner the general 
plough ufed at this time, and it is varied 
more or lefs, but never much, accord- 
ing tothe pleafure of the owner, or 
fafhion of the place, 

The Effex plough, (for the beft way 
to diftinguith thefe inftruments is ac- 
cording to the places where they are 
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ufed) thas its earth-board, if the ex- 
preffion may be allowed, made of iron ; 
by this meansthey make it rounding, 
and this has a great advantage in the 
turning of the turf; they generally 
make ic light and fine, and the wheels 
proportioned, tis in this way very 
fit for light foils, and rids a great deal 
of butinefs. Wedo not mean by call- 
img this the Effex’plough, that they ufe 
no other in that coustry; but that is 
the place where this kind is moét ufed, 
and feems to have been invented, 

‘The Lincolnthire ploagh owes its in- 
vention and form aifo to the ral 
nature of the foil of that county. The 
fen land of that place is light, foft, and 
mellow, free from tones, and naturaily 
over-grown with weeds and fedge on 
the furface; for this land they ufea 
plough with a circular turning coulter, 
and a large faarp fhare; this is oftena 
foot broad, and quite fharp at the edge, 
This plough has no wheels. There is 
a foot. at the fore part of the beam, 
which they fet higher or lower with a 
wedge, and by that means they keep 
the fore part of the plough from going 
deeper than they chufe. And they 
have. alfo wedges for fetting the hinder 

art where the handle joins the beam, 

he coulter ftands in its ufwal piace 
before the fhare, and is a round iron 
wheel, with a fwarp edge, that turns 
upon an axle as the plough movgs, and 
cuts through the roots of the fedge and 
grafs as it goes round, while the broad 
thare cuts the bottom, This would» 
not do-on other dand, but where the foil 
is of this free and fine kind, and is 
thus covered with a tough and tangled 
matting of roots, it anfwers the pur- 
pofe excellently, 

The dray or drag plough was at one 


cag fp time, in'a manner, univerfal, and 
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there is no particular place where it 
can be faid to be moft in ofe at this 
time; for it is retained in fome, and 
rejected in others, according to the 
fenfe and fpirit of the farmers in adopt- 
ing improvements. It is a very plain 


- and fimple ‘kind 5. but notwithfanding 


the advantage the others have over it, 
on many /occafions, this ftill excels 


» them all fer wer clays in the winter 


ploughings ; for having the leatt work- 
imanfthip of any, it is the leaft apt to 
«clog, andhaving the feweft parts it is 
fittett for fuch ground, where nothing 
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is required but going on, and turning 
up. It is limitted to this ufe; for on 
other foils, and at other feafons, it is 
very mucli inferior to the other kinds, 
This plough has no wheels, and it con- 
Gifs of a beam, handle, earth-board, 
and fhare, and is fet higher or lower, as 
they find occafion, by wedges at che 
fheath. 

In fome counties they have a plough 
with one wheel ; itisa very ill-contriv- 
ed, and very inconvenient inftrument, 
“Tis broad inthe breech, and therefore 
it draws very heavily. It is a clumfy 
and ill-contrived kind, that is growing 
out of ufe ; and of all the ploughs 
that have been invented, is the leat 
worth introducing any where. 

The largeft kind of plough ufed in 
England, or perhaps in any part of the 
world, is that which, in fome parts of 
the county of Cambridge, they ufe for 
cutting of drains, This is of the thape_ 
of the common plouch, and has no 
wheels : it is very bulky in all its parts,” 
and has two coultcrs ; one of thefe is 
fixed in the beam as ufual, and the 
other in a piece of wood, faftened to 
the beam for that purpofe 5 thefe both 
turn inwards, and cut each fide of the 
trench. The fhare is very broad and 
flat, and cuts the bottom of the trench, 
The earth-board is three times as long 
as in other ploughs, and cafts the 
earth agreat way off the trench. This 
infirument cuts a trench a foot and a 
half wide at the top, a foot at the bor- 
tom, and a foot deep. It is excellent 
for this purpofe on wet lands, faving a 
great deal of the expence of work ia 
the common way of digging trenches 
by hand, *but-it requires a great num-— 
ber of horf’s to draw it, There is 
fomething in the contrivance of ‘this 
plough, that may be ufefui farther than 
in the making of trenches, and it fs 
for that reafon propofed here to the 
farmer’s confidération, , : 
Of the ufes of the common Plough, and thew 

proper make. 

Where there is a hard and firm foil; 
or where the land is fell of ‘flints, fharp 
flones, and gravel, no plough whatfo- 
ever does Yowell as the two-wheel’ 
kind, which may be fuited to the oc- 
cafion according to the direétions’ al- 
ready given, with refpeé to ftrength’: 
and where ffrong clays afe ‘to be 
wrought in femmer fellows, noothér 

plough 
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plough is equal to it... The point of 
thecommon plough will fly ont every 
flep on tlicfe occafions, but. this will 
anfwer very well when the earth is fo 
baked and hardened by the fun, that 
no other. will penetrate, The wheels 
of this plough fhould be about twenty 
inches in diameter, and it will always 
run beft if the furrow wheel be made 
a lite larger than. the other. 

A great advantage of this plough alfo 
is, that it will work upon uneven 
ground without levelling, fo that none 
is equal toit for the ploughing up of 
paftures, where there are mole-hills, 
and other irregularities. Thefe difturb 
the other plough extremely, even the 
leaft of them, but this goes through 
all, 

_ Although the fingle wheel plough be 
fo clumfy and ill-contrived an imple- 
ment, there is no reafon why the ufe 
of a plough with one wheel fhould be 
rejected. . A very light and flender- 
made plough may be furnifhed with 
one wheel inftead: of two, and it will 
anfwer excellently on light fandy foils, 
It will not be fit for harder work, but, 
running eafily, it will ferye this pur- 
pofe better than any other. 

The common.two-wheel’d plough is 
to be drawn with horfes or oxen, two 
a-breaft. The heavy plough without 
wheels, which is ufeful for wet clays, 
and other very heavy and difagreeable 
work, is to be drawn by three, four, or 
five horfes in length. The great ufe 
of this is where the ground lies level, 
and where there are no obftru€tions of 
roots, or the like, for thefe greatly 
difturb its operation, The two-wheel 
plough is preferable in fuch cafes, not- 
withitanding all its inconveniences, 

Whichever of thefe ploughs the huf- 
bandman chufes, let him take care, in 
the make of it, that it be fuited to the 
foil upon which he is to ufe it, Let 
him fee that it be made larger if it be 
for deep or ftrong foils, and lighter 
and fmailer if for the light and fhallow 
ones... When the land is ftiff and deep, 
let the coulter be long and ftrong ; in 
the deepeit foils the coulter muft go 
the deepeft, becaufe the weeds root 
deepeft there. 

Of whatever form, or whatever de- 
gree of ftrength, let him fee that the 
iron work be made,true as well as 
found ; for on the -exattnefs of this 
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part of the initrument, depends the 
going of it true to the pitch at whiclr 
it is fet, and its keeping .to the line 
whercin it is placed, without ranning 
out on one fide or the other, 

As fo much depends upon the iron 
work, itisa very prudent method to 
have that made firft, and wrought to 
a perfeét truth, and then to have the 
wood work made toit: for in the 
common way of making the iron to 
the wood work, the Smith is often 
forced to work wrong in orderto fuit 
it ; m this cafe no art will. make the 
plough gowell. Let him take care that 
the iron work is wrought fmooth, and 
rightly tempered ; and that it be kept 
bright and clean in theufing. 

‘Fhe fhorter and lefs\the plough, the 
eafier it is worked ; but though: this 
be a recommendation. in light foils, 
there is no ufing of fuch as have not a 
due weight and ftrength in tough and 
heavy’ work, 

Of the improvements of the common Ploighs 

The regard that has been fhewn to 
hufbandary of late years has occafioned 
feveral improvements, of the plough, 
for particular and alfo for general pur- 
pofes, and feveral new forms and kinds 
have been invented, fome rather fan- 
ciful than advantageous, but others 
extremely ufeful. Thereis no part of 
hufbandry in which more improvement 
may be made, norin any in which it 
will be fo immediately or certainly ufe- 
ful, ; 

A double plough has been invented 
fome years ago, and is at this time in 
ufe in fome places, by which a double 
quantity of land is ploughed at a time, 
one furrow by the fide of another,— 
As this requires twice the number of 
horfes, the expence is nearly equal to 
the advantage: but this isa hint ca- 
pable of improvement, for although in 
tough and deep'foilsit lofes its benefit, 
from the neceffity of a double expence, 
yet certainly in fome of thofe light and 
fhallow lands we have in Buckingham- 
fhire, and other places, a double plough 
might be fo contrived, as.to be drawn 
by two -horfes, and. managed by one 
man; and then certainly the advantage 
would be double, and the expence the 
fame, : 

There has alfo been a contrivance of 
a plough that turned up two furrows 
at once one under amother, But it 4 
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fo unwieldy, and difficult of draught, 
thatin its prefent form it will never 
get into reputation, nor does it deferve 
it; but we have feen already, what 
would be the advantage of ploughing 
deeper thanordinary, and thatis enough 
to fpirit up fome who underftand a 
little more of the mechanic arts to con- 
trive one upon the fame plan with more 
judgment, Doubtie(S it is poffible to 
obtain this advantage of deep plough- 
ing with much lefs trouble than attends 
it in the plough that has hitherto been 
contrived for that ufe. 

We have obferved, that the digging 
with the fpade is a much finer and 
moreexceilent tillage than,that with the 
plough; and that the reafon why our 
gardens are more fertile than fields of 
the fame feil and with the fame ma- 
nure is, that the fpade digs deeper, and 
breaks the particles of earth finer.— 
Now a plough confiructed upon this 
pian, with better judgment in the fa- 
brick of it, would have both thofe ad- 
vantages: it would dig full as deep as 
the fpade, and might be made tobreak 
the earth as much, It is furely worth 
the while of thofe who have a know- 
ledge in the proper arts, to devote fome 
of their ftudies to this improvement of 
the plough, which is doubtlefs the molt 
ufeful engine in the world ; and at pre- 
fent very deficient, even in its moft 
improved ftate, The adding breadth 
to the fin of the dray or foot plough; 
willat all times make it more and more 
ferviceable in damp and {tiff clayey 
lands ; and in ploughing thefe, the 
horfes fhould always go at Jength, that 
they may tread lefs of the ground: on 
the other hand, in light foils, the cat- 
tle, whether liorfes or oxen, fhould al- 
ways goa-breafi, for the double treading 
is ferviceable to fuch land, in the fame 
manner with the treading of theep 
when they are folded uponit. In fiony 
ground that has grafs of fome ftanding 
upon it, the plough fhould have around 

inted fhare, with a fin to cut the 
roots of the grafs, for the broad finis 
apt to jump out of the ground. . 

In ground that has been wood, and 
has roots remaining ; or in otherplaces 
where there are a great many large 
roots in the way, itis a very good me- 
thod they ufe in fome parts of Stafford- 
fhire, of having an initrument of ison, 
with afharp edge, fet through the beam 

Vor. Il. 
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of the plough, behind the coviter, and 
through the plough-head, This, at 
the fame time that it arms the plough 
for cutting thefe roots afunder, if right- 
ly fixed, tirengthens the whole frame 
of it, and makes it able to bear the 
rough work there often is in thefe places, 
and which elfe would tear it to pieces : 
in other places thereabout, they ufe a 
couple of fharp wings of iron made fait 
to the plough-fhare, which anfwers the 
fame purpofe, but does not fo ftrength- 
en the plough. 

But thefe are all of them improve- 
ments, which rather thew what may be 
done, than execute it well in them- 
felves; they may be confidered as hints 
to what is proper, rather than as com- 
pleat things: there remains’ one to be 
fpoken of in which the improvement 
is very great, and is carried to a-due 
degree of perfection ; fo that the far- 
mer has no more to do than to order it 
to be made accordingto the defcription.. 

This is the four-coultered plough, 
fo highly and fo juftly extolled by the 
author of the Horfehoeing Hufban 
dry, 

Of the Wheel Plough, 

The foundation of this inftrument is 
the common two-wheel’d plough, in 
its. moit improved ccnditicn, from 
which it differs in the having thiee ads 
ditional coulters ; fe that inftead of one 
there are four, Wethall here confider 
this wheel plough in its moft improved 
{tate ; and hereafter defcribe the four. 
coultered plough form’d upon it, 

This plough confifts of two parts, 
diftinguifhed by the names of the 
plough-head, asd plough-tail, The 
head has two wheels of about eighteen 
inches diameter, the fpindle or axis of 
thefeis of iron, and paffes through a 
box which ftands crefswi‘e of the beam. 
This fpindle turns round both in the 
box and inthe wheels, Frot this box 
rife two perpendicular ftaves, called 
crow ftaves; thefe are faftened into 
the box, and have each two rows of 
holes, by means of which the beam of 
the plouchis raifedor funk at pleafure, 
in order to increafe or diminify phe 
depth of the furrow, This is Gone by 
pinning higher or lower a crofs piece, 
whichis called the pillow, becaufé the 
plough beam refts upon it. At ithe 
topof the two crow {taves is another 
crofs piece, called the gallows, The 
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crow ftaves pafs through this by mor- 
tifes, and are pinned into it. From 
the box of the plough within the ftaves, 
there ds carried.a {mall frame compofed 
of two legs, and a crofs top, to which 
the links of iron are fixed, by which 
the plough is drawn; this frame is 
calied the wilds of the plough. In the 
middie of the box there alfo is a hole 
into which is let one end of"an iron 
chain, the other end whereof is iaften’d 
to the middle of the beam, this is called 
the tow chain, and faftens the head 
and tail of the plough together: at the 
end where it reaches the beam, this 
has a collar that goes round it, and is 
faftened by a {take within fide the box, 
This ttake is held up to the left crow- 
itaff by a wyth, which paties round it 
above, and under the end of the gal- 
lows below: a piece of cord is fome- 
times ufed inftead of a wyth: any 
thing that may be tied will do, From 
the top of this ‘ake goes an iron chain, 
called the bridle chain; this is faften’d 
at one end co the top of the ftake, and 
at the other to the middle of the beam 
of the plough, bya pinin the fame place 
place where the collar of the tow chain 
paffes round it, 

This is the ftru€@ture of the head 
of the plough, and thefe are its feverai 
parts: 

The tail confifts of the beam, which 
isa {tout and long pole, through which, 
a little below the pin that holds the 
bridle chain, and the collar of the tow 
chain, there paffes the coulter, a long 
and flender iron inftrument, which 
running downward and a little for- 
ward, ends near the point of the fhare, 
This coulter is fixed in its hole of the 
beam by a wedge, fo that it can be 
raifed or funk at pleafure; behind are 
two handles, the one longer and the 
other fhorter; the fhorter of which 
meets the head of the tore fheat, where 
it enters the beam, and is fixed by a 

‘pin, and faflened to the top of the 
hinder fheat by another pin. Thefe 
fheats are two boards, the hinder one 
near the extremity of the beam ; the 
other forwarder and more flanting, and 
are both faftened to the fhare, which 
runs flat below, On che other fide of 
the plough tail defcends another flat 
board, called the drock; to this the 
ground-wrift is faftened, which is a 
board running nearly parallel with a 
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fhare, The longer of the two handles 
is alfo faftened to the drock, and the 
earth-board rifes at its bottom. The 
fore-fheat is fupported by a double 
retcli, which paffes through the beam, 
and is faftened by {crews and nuts. 

This is the four-wheel plough as 
ufed at prefent in the places where 
agriculture is moft underftood, and 
beft pradtifed: we fee it confifts of 
more parts than the two wheeled plough 
of Hertfordthire, according to the firft 
invention, but there is not one of thefe 
added parts but is an advantage in either 
firength or convenience, 

Of the four-coultered Plough, 

The beam of the common two-wheel 
plough, is ufaally eight foot long ; the 
proper length of the beam of the four- 
coulter’d plough, is ten feet fourinches, 
The beam of the common kind is {trait 
all the way, but that of the four-coul- 
tered plough rifes with a bend when it 
comes toward the wheels, to where it 
refts upon the pillow. The beam, 
fuppofing the plough to ftand upon a 
level furface, would be at the end of 
the plough-tail only eleven inches and 
a half from the ground: at the place 
where the bend begins, which isa litttle 
before the firft coulrer, it will be one 
foot eight inches and a half ; and where 
the beam bears upon the pillow, two 
feet ten inches, This is the proper 
make of the beam of thé four-coulter’d 
plough. 

The four coulters are thus difpofed, 
meafuring from the tail or extream 
end of the beam behind, From this 
extremity to the back of the firft coul- 
ter, is three feet two inches; this coul- 
ter has its point near the fhare: from 
the back of the firft, to the back of the 
next coulter, is thirteen inches; from 
thence to the third thirteen inches, and 
from thence to the fourth the fame. 
So that from the end of the beam be- 
hind, to the place where it begins to 
bend upwards, which is a little before 
the fourth coulter, counting from the 
tail, is feven feet, The length of the 
additional coulters, particularly of the 
fourth, or that next the head of the 
plough, would be a great inconvenience 
in this machine, but that is prevented 
by the bending of the beam toward the 
head, If the beam were ftraight as in 
other ploughs, thefe coulters muft be 
very long to reach the ground, and ‘they 

would» 
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would require to be very ftrong, not 
to bend, and this would make them ex- 
penfive and cumberfome; and at the 
fame time their length, if ever to well 
formed, would make them apt to loofen 
the wedges wherewith they are fixed in 
the holes, This would make the coul- 
ter rife up out of its work, but by this 
contrivance of a crooked beam, a mo- 
derate length in the coulters ferve; 
they do not require any great thicknefs 
or quantity of iron, and they always 
work with regularity. 

As to the materials, the beam may 
be made of afh or oak, according to 
the nature of the ground whereon it is 
to be employed ; for afh has the advan- 
tage of being light, but the oak is 
vaitly ftronger; fo that when the work 
will be very hard, the oak, in fpite of 
its weight, is preferable. As to its 
breadth and thicknefs, they may alfo 
vary according to the foil that is to be 
tilled; but for moderate ground, the 

_beam at the firft coulter hole fhould be 
five inches deep and four broad, 

Giving this asa middling proportion, 
the fize of the other parts may be as 
follows, The fore theat, commonly 
called fimply the fheat, fhould be feven 
inches broad; the retch upon it muft 
be of iron, and its left leg muft ftand 
foremoft, that the edge of its forepart, 
which is flat, may fit clofe to the wood 
of the fheat. Theufe of this retch is 
to hold the fheat up to the beam, 
which it does by means of nuts and 
fcrews. Through the top part of the 
fheat there is alfo to be a hole, which 
is to be a fmall part within the beam, 
fo that a pin being driven into the hole, 
draws up the fheat very clofe to the 
beam, The elevation of this fheat is 
a very great article in the management 
of every wheel plough, If this make 
an angle of more than five and forty 
degrees with the plain furface whereon 
the plough ftands, that inftrument will 
never go well. In the four-coulter 
plough it ought to make an angle of 
forty-two or forty-three degrees only, 

This fort of expreffion will be very 
well underftood by thofe who are ufed 
to mechanics; but for the fake of the 
common farmer, we fhall fay all that 
js meant by it is, that the fheat is to 
be a little lefs raifed'in this than itis 
in a well-going common wheel plough. 

The length of the fhare from the 
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point to the tail, fhould be three feet 
nine inches, The fin of the fhare 
rifing flanting from the point upwards, 
The point of the Mare fhould be three 
inches and a half long, flat underneath, 
and round at the top, and this fhould 
be of hard fteel underneath, The 
edges of the fin alfo fhould be well 
fteeled, and its length proportioned to 
the nature of the ground, 

Behind the fin is placed the focket, 
into which the bottom of the fheat, be- 
fore defcribed, enters; and trom the 
tail of the fhare is to rife a fmail plate 
of iron, this is to be well rivetted to 
the fhare: by this the tail of the fhare 
is faftened to the hinder dheat, This 
faftening is done by an iron pin, with 
a fcrew at the end, to which a nut is 
to be fcrewed on the inner fide of the 
fheat. : 

The focket is to be a mortife of about 
a foot long, at the upper part two 
inches deep, and the fore end muft not 
be perpendicular, but made flanting, 
conformable to the fore part of the 
fheat that enters into it, ‘The upper 
edge of the fore part of the mortife mutt 
bear again{ft the fheat; and if it be not 
quite fo flanting as the hear, a little 
of the wood is to be pared off at the 
edge to make it fit. 

The upper fide of the fhare fhould 
be perfe@tly firait, but its neck on the 
under fide fhould ftand a Jittle hollow 
from the ground. This hollownefs 
fhould be about half an inch in a com- 
mon plough, but in the four-coultered 
plough it fhould not be above a quarter 
of aninch, So that the fhare, when 
it is firft made ftanding upon its bot- 
tom, bears upon the level furface 
only in three places; thefe are the 
point, the tail, and the corner of the 
fin. ‘The hollownefs of the fin muft 
be greater in a ftony foil than in others, 

The placing of the thare rightly upon 
the fheat is the moft important, and 
the moft difficult part of the Plough- 
right’s trade: on this depends the well 
going of the plough, and for this rea- 
fon; as it is more important in the 
four coultered plough thanin any other, 
we advife the farmer when he has made 
himfelf a mafter by thefe defcriptions 
of the formand ftru@ure of this plough, 
to take care that he employ a {kilful 
and an honeft workman ; and if he do 


not find the plough go well when 
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made, to look there for the occafion of 
the fault, for in that part is generally 
the feat of it. 

The groundwrift is to be of iron, its 
length muft be two feet five inches, its 
breadthvat the longeft end four inches, 
and is to go fomewhat fmaller all the 
way. Its thicknefs in general is to be 
three-eighths of an inch; but at the 
{maller end it is to be much thinner, 
that it may be capable of bending fo, 
that it can be brought clofe’ to the 
fhare, 

At the fmaller end of the ground- 
wrift are to be four holes, through one 
ot which there goes a nai! that faftens 
the groundwrift to the fheat. This 
paffes through a long hole which is 
made in the fide of the focket of the 
fhare. The fpace between the outfide 
of the groundwrift, to the outfide of 
the hare, is eleven inches and a half, 
and this is the width of the lower part 
of the plough-tai] at the ground: at 
the upper fide of the broad end of the 
ground-wrifi there areaifo feveral holes 
by which it is nailec to the lower part 
of the drock ; this is!ong, narrow, and 

as three holes for the reception of its 
fafienings. 

The earth board has a rifing near its 
end, which takes of the end of 
the fheat to faften it the more firmly; 
and near that are two holes by which 
itis fixed to the fheat; at the other 
end alfo there is a hole, by which it is 
faftened to the drock, 

The pin which faftens theearth board 
to the drock, is to be thicker in the 
middle than at the end, and this pre- 
vents the earth board from coming near 
the drock, By means of this pia the 
earth board is alfo fet at a greater or 
{mailer diftance from the drock, as 


hold 


there is occafien fometimes to throw: 


off the furrow farther from the plough 
than at cthers, It always ftands a 
good deal farther out on the right hand 
than the groundwri(t, and this is one 
reafon why the drock is made crooked, 
bending outwards in that part, 

The long handle of the plough is to 
be five feet four inches in length, and 
four ipches broad in the wideft part. 
It is to have holes in.its lower part for 
pinning it to the fheat, and another 
near its upper end, by which it is faf- 
tened to the drock. 

The length of the fhorthandle is three 
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feet nine inches, and it is to have two 
holes, both toward its lower end : by 
the upper hole it is pinned to the hin- 
der fheat, and by the Jower to the top 
of the fore fheat above the beam of the 
plongh, 

We come now to defcribe the placing 
of the four coulters in the beam of this 
plough, contrived for their reception ; 
this is the moft important article of 
all: and the greateft point to be ob- 
tained is, that the four imaginary 
planes, defcribed by the edges of the 
four coulters, as the plough moves for- 
ward, be all parallel, or nearly fo, for 
ifthis be not regarded, they will not 
enter the ground together, 

To make fure of this important point, 
the holes for the coulters muft be made 
in the beam of the plough in the fol- 
lowing manner, The firft coulter is 
to be placed as already direéted, the 
fecond coulter hole is to be made two 


inches and a half more on theright ~ 


hand than the firlt: the third two 
inches and a half more on the right 
hand than the fecond; and the fourth 
two inches and a halfmore on the right 
hand than the third, This will place 
the four coulters conformable to the 
four cuts they are to make in aten-inch 
furrow, 

Now no beam of a plough is broad 
enough to hold thefe holes in this di- 
rection, and for that reafon a piece of 
wood is added to the beam of the four 
coultered piough to give {pace for it. 
This piece is to be very well faftened 
to the beam, and the fecond hole is 
to be made, as will be feen, according 
to the diftance, partly in the piece, 
and partly in the beam ; and the others 
will be all made entirely in the piece. 
The piece is beftfaftened by three good 
fcrews with their nuts, and its place is 
on the right fide of the beam. The 
diftance of each hole to the right of 
the laft, muft be meafured from the 
middle of one hole to the middle of the 
other, 

The fore part of every hole muft in- 
cline a little to the left, fo that the 
backs of the coulters may not bear 
againft the teft fide of the incifions 


made by the edges. Each hole is to . 


bea mortife of an inch and quarter 
wide, with its two oppofite fides pa- 
rallel from toptobottom. The length 
at the top is — inches and: a half, 

and 
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and at the bottom three inches; and 
the back of each is not perpendicular, 
but flanting, and makes the coulter 
fiand flanting, Itis fixed in this mor- 
tife by a pole wedge in the fame man- 
ner as the coulter is in other ploughs, 

The coulter is a kind of iron knife, 
confifting of two parts; ahandle, and 
blade ; the latter having an edge. 
The length of the coulter isto be two 
feet eight inches, but it will fhorten in 
wearing ; the blade is to be fixteen 
inches long, with its edge running all 
the way along it; the handle is to be 
of the fame length. This is fe long 
that ie will at firft very well ftand up 
above the beam, but it muft be driven 
down lower and lower, as the point 
fhortens by wearing. The handle is 
to bean inch and feven-eighths broad, 
and feven-eighths of an inch thick 
throughout. 

The firft coulter in all ploughs fhould 
be fo placed, that its back thould bear 
againft the back of the hole ; its right 
fide above to bear againft the upper 
edge of the hole, and its left fide to 
bear againft the lower edge: and for 
this reafon there always are required at 
leaft three wedges to ho!d a coulter in 
its place, The pole wedge tiands be- 
fore it, the other two, one on the left 
fide above, and the other on the rizht 
fide underneath : and the hole mutt be 
fo made, that the coulter ftanding thus 
acrofs it, its point may incline two 
inches and a half or more toward the 
left than the point of the fhare, if it 
were driven down as low as it: but 
it fhould never be fo low in any plough 
whatfoever, As to its bearing for- 
wards, the point of the coulter fhould 
never be before the middle of the point 
of the fhare, It muft be fer obliquely 
with refpe& to the thare, and it mutt 
never be fet much more flanting; for 
3f it fhould, it would have greater force 
to raife up the pole wedge, and would 
be continually getting loofe. 

.In the four coultered plough, the 
three other coulters are to {tand in the 
fame pofture with this in refped of the 
inclination of their points to the left : 
this is a great advantage to them ;. for 
by that means when the fin is raifed up 
by turning the handles toward the ieft, 
their points do not rife out of the 
ground on the righthand as they other- 
wife would, With refpect to their 
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pointing forwards, experience fhews, 
that every one of the three fhould be 
fet alittle more perpendicular than the 
next behind it; fo that the fourth coul- 
ter wil! ftand neareft to perpendicular 
of any of them, 

None of thefe coulters ought to de- 
fcend io low as the bottom of the fhare, 
unlefs when the ploughing is very thal- 
low. It is always fufficient that they 
cut through the turf, however deep the 
plough go into the ground. 

When the ploughing is to be very 
fhallow, the fin of the fhare fhould be 
broad enough to cut off the fourth 
piece of the furrow, 

The nut which ferves for faftening 
the piece to the beam of the plough, 
fhould have two oppofite corners turn’d 
up, by which it may be driven round 
with a hammer, This has fo great a 
force, that three of thefe will hold the 
beam and the piece as firmly together, 
as if they were one bit of wocd. “In 
dry weather the wood will fhrink, and 
then the nuts are to be driven farther 
on, The fame caution muft be ob- 
ferved in other parts of the plough,— 
Between the nut and the wood there 
fhould be a thin piece of iron by way 
of bolfter: this prevents the nut from 
wearing into the wood; it muift be 
fomething larger than the nut, and of 
the thicknefs of a fhilling. Some ufe 
a piece of leather, but when the nut is 
to be often fcrewed, iron is much bet- 
ter. 

There muft alfo be iron plates upon 
all the coulter holes, both above and 
below. Thefe muft be nailed on with 
nails made for that purpofe, 

Inftead of a collar moving round the 
beam, "tis much better to have a {quaze 
one with an open end, which fhal! 
faften to it by a couple of crooks.— 
Thefe muft turn upwards, that they 
may not lay hold of any thing eee 
be turned up under the plough: 
front or clofe-end of this collar is, a 
be a ftrong iron bar, with feveral notch- 
es. Two pins are to be driven into 
the beam of the plough, juft behind 
the fecond coulter hole, one on each 
fide : and there is to be another crook, 


-called a (C) from its Miape, which is 


to go over the clofe end-ot the collar. 
Each end of this is a hook, and one 
of thefe lays hold of the crofs bar of the 
collar, going into one of its notches ; 

and 
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and to she other is fixed.a link, which 
holds the tow. chain to the collar, 

The ufe of thele notches, and this 
fix’d pofition, of the collar is this; 
that as the fhare wears at the point, it 
always inclines a little to the right; 
and this is remedied by removing the 
srook inte another notch of the crofs 
ba: 0: the collar, fo that the point of 
the fhare is thus always kept in a pro- 
per dir cn, The length of each ide 
bar of the collar fhovld be a foct. 

We hav- fhewn that the tow chain 
oi the plough is faftened) within the 
box by a ftaff paffed through its firft 
Eink, as the hock ot the collar holds its 
hift. This ftake is commonly nailed, 
to preventits flying out of its place, 
And when the plough is to be drawn 
2 little neare: the crow ftaves, the me- 
thed is to take im another link of this 
ehain,. pafing through the ftake, and 
faftening it as before: .or it may. be 

_@one better by taking hold of the crook 
of the collar, with a fecond or third 
Bink of the chain. This fhortening 
ef the chain always draws the point of 
the fhare a little tothe left. 

For drawing of the plough there is 

aftened to the box an iron machine, 
called the wilds; this is very like the 
fquare cojlar, only its legs are longer, 
The crofs bar at the top is notched as 
that of the fquare collar, but only one 
Teg of the wilds is fixed to this fquare 
barin the making; the other lez is 
foofe, and has a Joop through which 
the otherend of the crofs bar is put, 
fo that it is fixed on at pleafure. Both 
thefe legs of the wilds pafs through the 
box of the plough, and are faftened in 
behind it by a coupie of hooked pins 
made for that purpofe, The holes cut 
through the box for letting thefe legs 
pafs, are to be made flanting upwards, 
fo that the fore part of the wilds may 
be higher than the hinder; otherwife 
the upper end of the crow ftaves will 
lean quite back when the plovgh is 
drawn, The ufe of the notches in the 
bar of the wilds, isto give the plough 


, a broader or a narrower furrow, A 


double crook with, a link is fixed to 
this bar, and by this.the horfes draw, 
lf the cattle are tall, the traces mutt 
be long, elfe they will be apt,to.raife 
the wheels off. the ground,.and over- 
torn the plough. 

The legs of the wilds hhould be eight 
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inches and a ha’f afunder, and their 

length nineteen inches: the Jinks are 

tobe ix inches anda balf Jong. They 

are to be put into two notches diftant 

from one anocher, or eife one wheel 

of the plough will advance before the 

other, When they are moved to the 

notches on the right hand, it brings 
the wheels toward the left hand, which” 
gives the greater furrow; and, on the 
contrary, when they are moved onthe 

notches on the left band, it gives the 
plough a lefs furrow, by bringing the 
wheels towards the right. 

The height of the wheels we have 
mentioned already, as alfo the proper 
method of making one of them higher 
than the other: their diftance fhould 
be two feet five inches and a halt, as 
fet from one another on the ground. 
The crow ftaves fhould be one foot 
eleven inches high from the box of the 
plough to the gallows’ that goes acrofs, 
them: thefe are to ftand upright up- 
on the box, and they fhould be ten 
inches and a half afunder, f 

The pillow which erofies the ftaves 
below the gallows, is to be pinned up 
at its end by two fmall iron pins, and 
itis convenient to keep thefe chained 


-to it, that if they chance to drop, they 


may not be loft. 

The height from the ground to the 
hole in the box where the tow chain 
paffes through, is to be thirteen inches, 
‘This brings it to two inches below the 
holes of the wilds, on the: hinder fide 
of the box, 

The height of the lates at the place 
where the other end of the tow chain is 
faftened to the beam, fhould be twenty 
inches from the level ground; and 
about the middle of the tow chain there 
fhould be a fwivel, that one end of the 
chain may turn without the other, 

This is the conftrution of the four 
coultered plough ; and as itis founded 
upon the two wheeled plough improv- 
ed to the greateit perfection, the parts 
of that plough can never be fo well 
underftood as in the defcription here 
given for their perfe& and exa& con- 
{truGion, It is very neceflary that he 
who would undertake to make, orto 
give orders for the making of a four 
coultered plough, fhould firft thorough- 
ly underftand the conftruétion, parts, 
and compofition of a perfe& one with 
a fingle coulter ; and we have by this 

means 
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meats avdided ‘the repttition of ¥ long 
and dry detail’ of rhe parts. 
We have Before fhéwn what was the 
firft confirv ction of the wheel ploagh, 
Which was a’ vaft improvenient upost 
the inftruments ia hifbandry of that 
time ; and we have here explained its 
farther advances toward that periection, 
which it may be juftly faid to have at- 
tained in the four coultered kind, 
“When the fotr’coultered is made, 
fet ic be tried with rhe fingle coulter 
before the others are put on. “There 
may be a faultin the work rhat cannot 
be difcovered, even by judicious eye, 
till it is tried; and this may prevent its 


— goingasit ought. That plough which 


Will not go well with ohe coulter, cer- 
tainly would not with four; but it 
would be very unjuit to charge upon 
the number of the coulters, what is 
really the fault of fome part of the 
ftrudtare of rhe in@rument itfelf, in- 
dependent of that addition. 
“Tf the plough goes well with one 
oultér, then put “in the other three; 
there is not much fear but it will alfo 
go well withthem, “If it donor, then 
let the pofition of the three additional 
coulters ‘be examined; and let it be 
feen’ in what that differs from the rule, 
Taid down here for ttiat purpofe, That 
it. differs in fomething need not be 
doubred ; for of acertainty, if they be 
rightly difpofed according to thefe di- 
rections, the plough will go well. 


—— To know whether a plough goés 


well, examine the furrow: if thar be 
of an equal depth on the right hand and 
on'the left; and if the plough turfs it 
off fairly, itis right, If in the going 
of the plougli, the tail of the fhare, 
and the bottom of the drock bear azainit 
the bottom of the furrow ; and if it 
goes eafy in the hand of the holder, 
without preffing one arm more than 
the other, the farmer may be affurtd 
itisa goodone, Such a plough will 


—~ go with four coulrers as well as one. 


Of the management of a Plough in working. 
‘When thé farmer has got his plough 


"well made, let him fee that he keep it 


=e. in order ; and that he employ a man 


— 


in the working, who is able to manage 
it as he ougtit, and who has honefty 
tnough to take the neceffary care and 
pains, ‘Tbe farmer depends more upon 
rhe integrity’ and knowledge cf his 
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ploughmas, than on the qualities of 
any other fervant whatfoever, 

The handles of the plough being 
made of ‘tliat lengthy we have ordered, 
are very ufeful forthe proper guiding 
Of that inftrument; but often the 
ploughiman will cut them fhorter to 
favour his idlénefs. When they are 
fhortened, he can bear Kis whole weight - 
upon them, and in a manner ride in- 
ftead of walking. “If he fhould play 
this idle trick with long handles, his 
weight would tilt up the fore end of 
the beam,.and raife the fhare out of 
the ground, The keeping the arms 
long therefore preventS this negligent 
trick, and at the fame time gives hi 
an opportunity of managing the plouga 
to the greateft advantage, _ ‘ 

An awkward ploughméan will be 
continually overfeiting the two whed’a 
plough; but a careful.perfon, who is 
ufed to the management of it, hardly 
ever meets with fuch an ‘accident — 
The great, danger of over-turning is, 
at the going out,at the land’s end} from 
one furrow to another, But the skx- 
ful ploughman lifts his piough a litte 
round, and then holds up the crow- 
ttaves with the “end ‘of the beam, by 
préffing his hand hard asainft the han- 
cle, while the plough lies Ccown om 
One fide, till the horfes, the wheels, and 
the body of the plough come nearly to 
a line in the beginning 6f the furrows; 
and then he lifts up the plough and 
ZoOEes on, 

Thefe little centrivances are exceed 
ingly ufeful.. They are more éafily fees 
in the practice, than taught by words; 
but what is here faid may ferve to lez 
the farmer know whea bis ploughmam 
manages his bufinefs right, and whem 
he doés not; and may aiift him inthe 
giving one that is willing direGiions, 

Jn the four coultered plough there ‘s 
another inconvenience very likely to 
happen, but very eafily rémedied : this 
is, that fometimes the firfit.or lefe fur 
row is apt to come through betwixt the 
firit coviter and the fhear, and in thts 
cafe it falls upon the left hind fide oF 
the plough, 

This, though not of the confeguence 
of many other faults, yet ic is wortil 
preventing, and the more as the remé- 
dy is ealy. To this purpof¢ let ched- 
cond coutter Nand a fittle fisher thas 

- the 
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the third; and then the fecond furrow 
holding the firft at its bottom, will 
carry it over together with itfelf, and 
throw it on the right fide of the earth- 
board, - 

Let us give the farmer one caution 

farther in this matter; whichis, that 
in this placing the coulter, he never 
fets it fo high that ic does not cut the 
turf through, As to the firlt coulter, 
though it fhould cut but an inch or 
two within the ground, the fhare will 
~ break off the firft furrow in raifing 
it up. - 
If in the ploughing with this four 
coultered kind, the coulters become 
clogged and loaded with pieces of the 
turf, a boy fhould go by the fide with 
a forked ftick to clean them off from 
time to time, which is done very ea- 
fily, 

The coulters heing difpofed exadtly 
as we have defcribed, will have more 
fpace between them above than below, 
fo that this clogging will not happen 
often, and when it does, the cleanfing 
is eafily performed. The farmer may 
always know when he fhall have oc- 
cafion for a bey to follow for this pur- 
pofe, becaufe it rifes not from the fault 
of the plough, but the nature of the 
ground, This plough in clear ground 
goes as free and clean as any; but 
when there is a great quantity of couch 
grafs on the land, its roots hold the 
turf together in fuch a manner, that 
it rifes in pieces, and hangs between, 
This is the only occafion on which 
there is a need of fuch affifiance; but 
if ic be not taken care of, the load of 
clogging matter will fill the fpaces be- 
tween the coulters, and raife up the 
plough cut of its work. 

In the common two wheel plough 
there is a very great inconvenience too 
frequent, and of very bad confequence, 
this is, the leaving a great part of the 
land unturned from the fhare’s point 
going too much to theleft, Thecon- 
fequence of this is, that the work is 
done irregularly, and often a great part 
of the ground which is covered by the 
broken earth, is whole and untouched, 
and the weeds are found afterwards 
growing upon it, This is a great 
fault: it defrauds the farmer of fo 
much of the bufinefs he engaged fhould 
be done; and there is nothing he ought 
to look into fo carefully. 
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Sometimes he will find it happen 
from the imperfeétion of the plough 
icelf, and then he is to apply to the 
maker, Thewell going of a plough 
principally depends in the placing of 
the fhare rightly upon the fheat; and 
in this cafe the remedy muft be by an 
amendment in that article. This is 
the niceltand moft difficult part of the 
ploughrivht’s bufinefs, and is what the 
farmer is moft concerned of all other 
to fee done well: it matters not that 
the maker can tell him, or fhew him 
it is right as it ftands upon the ground, 
let him try it in fome work, and never 
be fatisfied with it tillit anfwers his 
expectation, ° 

This fault laft named, though it 
fometimes be owing to the make of the 
plough, yet may alfo arife only from 
the folly of the ploughman’s fetting it 
wrong: therefore this fhould be tried 
firft. His fault is the fetting it fo thar 
the point of the fhare turns toomuch 
to the left: in this cafe it will always 
cut crofly, and leave a part of the 
ground untouched, though covered by 
that which has been cut, and is thrown 
over it. 

There is no part of his bufinefs 
which the farmer is more under a ne- 
ceflity of following with his own eye 
than this, His intereft is engaged in 
the well executing of it, though the 
fervants’ are not. 
too fhallow, or toodeep, Where there 
is a full foil, the deeper the plough 
cuts the better; but where the foil is 
fhallow, and the bottom bad, let there 
be great care taken that the clay, or 
whatever other bad matter it may be, 
fhall not be turned up with the foil, 
‘He fhould himfelf overfee this that his 
ploughing may give him all the advan- 
tage, and avoid all the difadvantage 
there is in the condition and nature of 
the ground, ' 

Some choice is to be made in regard 
to the fituation, in the manner, and 
courfe of the work. When a land lies 
upon the defcent of a hill, let it never 
be ploughed firait up and down, but 
crofswife. 
tage: for the horfes are not tired, as 
they would be with going ftrait up and 
down, and the land alfo will farea great 
deal the better. 


It is eafy to plough ~~ 


er 


This has a double advan- 4/7, 


A 
Of laying Land in ridges, #22 Jt #498. 


A great article in the rendering of 
land 
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fertile, is the breaking and dividing it 
into fmall particles, whether this be 
done mechanically by the plough, or 
by fermentation given to it by manures; 
that this breaking of the foil into fmall 
particles is efiential to the free growth 
of plants is very plain, becaufe it is 
from the fmalleit particles of this mat- 
ter_that they are nourifhed, and the 

ing of the land in this manner is 
the only method of giving the roots a 
free paflage between them, in their 
fearch of this nourifhment. 

On this depends the famous fyftem 
of Horfe-hoeing Hufbandry. But be- 
fide thefe two articles, of liberty of 
{preading the roots, and a proper quan- 
tity of nourifhment, there are two 
other, without which plants cannot 
thrive, théfe are,a due degree of heat 
and moifture, 

Corn, and the other common pro- 
duce of our ploughed land, demand a 
moderate degree of each of thefe, and 
the farmer is to guide his pra@ice 
throughout in fuch manner, as to give 
them a fupply without giving them 
abundance, it will be afked, can the 
farmer caufe funfhine, or can he call 
down rain? Neither: nor do we ex- 
ped impoffibilities of him ; nothing is 
more eafy than what we require him 
to do, and the effeét fhews that it will 
fucceed, 

But as heis to communicate to his 
crop ail good, fo far as he is able, fo 
he is to defend it from all ill: and as 
we have fhewn how he may give the 
advantage, it remains that we fhew 
how he may prevent the hurt. 

Now one of the greateft misfortunes 
that can attend a crop is too much 
wet, This fometimes happens from 
the particularity of a feafon ; but oftner 
fromthe nature of the land, When 
the firft is the cafe, the farmer’s care 
muft be to find methods of carrying the 
wet off; when the latter, he muft em- 
ploy all his care to provide againft ir, 
Land that is too wet will never pro- 
duce corn well, and to prevent the mif- 
chief attending this condition of the 
ground, has been invented the practice 
of which we now treat, the laying land 
in ridges. 

This*is a particular fort of tillage, 
and its effeét is greater than thofe feem 
to underftand who employ it. They 
ufe it only to keep thei: lands from 
« Vor, II, 
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being too wet, but it has an effe in 
regard to the degree of heat, not lefs 
than with refpe& to that of moifture. 
We hail fee, upon examining this 
practice and its effe€&ts, how well na- 
ture has taught people to ufeir, We 
fee them in the moderate foils that are 
frequent in Buckinghambhire, and elfe- 


where, frequently lay four ridges to- < 


gether : in Kent they often lay fix, and 
the lower parts of Effex eight, and in 
Huntingdonfhire, upon their wet and 
ftiff clays, they fow all upon broad 
lands, raifing the middle of the ridges 
in fome places two foot and a half 
higher than the fide furrows, This at 
once expofes thofe tough and clammy 
foils to the fun better than any other 
method, and drains them of the abun- 
dant wet, 

The chief defign of laying Jand in 
ridges is draining of it, and making 
the corn grow properly dry: but we 
fee that by a proper management it 
may be made to extend its benefits far- 
ther, In this cafe, of a clayey foil laid 


‘ 


in ridges open to the eaft and weft, —. 


where the fituation is fuch as to allow 
it without other damage, the fun aéts 
in a double way upon the foil, not only 
giving it-warmth, when the abundant 
cold moifture is taken away, but by a 
gentile calcination of the furface, it re- 
duces that fuperficial part to a ftate of 
greater perfeGtion, and to a kind of 
manure for the reft. 

The natural defeéts of many lands, 
otherwife ufeful and good, area tco 
great degree of moiiture, and a defe& 
of heat, The lJatter naturully arifes 
from the former; for a quantity of 
water detained among clay, or any 
other tough earth, becomes cold, and 
chills the plants that are laid upon it. 
The great remedy, in this cafe, is the 
laying the land in ridges ; and thatthe 
careful hufbandman may be fure to 
know when this-is required, as welt 
as how to doit, we fhail give him the* 
following hints, 

The two principal kinds of land, 
that are liable to be chilled by wet, are 
thofe on hills, where there is a of 
clay under the mould; and thofe in 
level grounds, which confift of a very 
ccep and very {tiff foil. 

The occafion of the mifchief in thefe 
1s very obvious, the rains fall upon 
this ground, and, foaking through the 
Eve mould 
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mould, are detained by the clay—— 
‘They cannot enter the clay, and there- 
fore they fpread tfemfelves among the 
mould above; and the mould below 
itopping it in its defcent, and more 
water falling above, the whole ap- 
proaches to the nature of a bog; the 
ground being foft, pappy, and raifed 
above the natural level by the water 
fpread among it. 

When this is the cafe in a very great 
degree, no method of ploughing can 
be fufficiently effe@tual to remedy it. 
In this cafe, trenches, muft be cut acrofs 
with a defcent, to carry the water off, 
And they may be filled up with rough 
ftones, and covered over with earth 
again, fo that all may be wrought asa 
level furface: Reafon points out this 
remedy, but itis often too expenfive ; 
and fuch lands, when too wet and too 
difficult of remedy, are to be neglected ; 
we therefore have named thefe only to 
thew, that they are not to be attempted 
by ridging ; for nothing difheartens a 
hufbandman fo much, as undertaking 
what he afterwards finds cannot be 
done. 

When the wet is ina confiderably 
large degree, it may be difcharged by 
laying the land properly in ridges, tho’ 
not where it is thus very abundant ; 
therefore let the farmer firft examine 
carefully, whether the ftate of the 
ground will or will not admit a cure; 
if he thinks it will, this is the manner 
in which he is to fet about it: 

Let him plough the land in ridges, 
almoft crofs-wife of the hill, but a 
little flanting; for if they be perfe€tly 
carried acrofs, or quite ftrait down, 
they will neither way do, When they 
are thus carried crofs- wife, but a little 
diagonally, their parting furrows lying 
open, will each ferve as a drain to the 
ridge next below it: for when the 
plough has made the bottom of thefe 
nearly horizontal furrows a few inches 
deeper than the furface of the clay, the 
water will naturally and fecurely run 
to their ends, without rifing into the 
mould, provided no part of the furrows 
be lower than their ends, 

Thefe parting furrows and their 
ridges fhould always be made a little 
obliquely; and this obliquity, or flant- 
ing, fhould be more or lefs, according 
fo the form.and declivity of the hiil, 

We ave to confider that there are «wo 
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ways, in which water that falls upon 
an hill runs off. The one is on the 
furface, and the other is between the 
mould that makes the foil, and the 
clay that makes the bed under it, —— 
*Tis this fecond courfe, or the ranning 
of the water upon the bed of clay, and 
under the mould, that we are to con- 
fider on thefe occafions ; for on that 


depends the damage we propofe’ to’ 


rectify. This is the fource of what 
we have direéted, as to the difpofition 
of the ridges ; and it will be fourd, on 
the moft careful examination, that as 
only this method of ridging could keep 
that part of the foil dry, fo there is no 
direétion in which they could run, that 
will fo well fecure the advantage, as 
the carrying them with this flant crofs- 
wife of the hill. oa a//® 2 

In this cafe the confideration “of lay- 
ing the ridges eaft and weft, muft give 
way to this crofs direétion, with refpeé& 
to the defcent of the hill, We have 
mentioned, under that head, that there 
were - exceptions ; 3 this is the principal ; 
and inthis, as in all other cafes, the 
greater convenience is to be confulted, 
and the leffer is to give place to it. 

The farmer who fhall make himfelf 
perfe& matter of his bufinefs, will of- 
ten find two things would be right, 
both of which together areimpraéti- 
cable: he muft, in this cafe, content 
himfelf with taking the beft, 

The way of working on this occafion 
is to plough the ridges in paces, with- 
out throwing any earth into the trench- 
es. In this cafe, the ridges will be 
plain at the top; and the rain water 
will fpeedily run downward to the 
next trench, and thence to the head 
land, and fo out of the field. 

Thefe are eafy and plain dire&tions, 
and the fuccefs of them is certain; it 
not only is plain to reafon, but is 
vouched by experience; and yet a great 
deal of land that might be faved by it, 
is left to produce little or nothing by 
the common treatment. 

Wet land, that lies level, is the fe- 
cond kind of land that is liable to be 
wet and cold, and that may be greatly 
mended by the tillage in ridges. ——= 
Sometimes there are fprings on the 
hills, that add to the quantity of water 
which they have from rains, and this 
makes the cure more difficult : in thefe 
deep, wet, and ftiff foils thatdieon a 

level, 
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level, the caufe is always to be found 
in the water that falls by rain alone. 
But this will fometimes put the land 
into as bad a condition as if there 
were fprings in many places. 

When a deep {tiff foil lies flat, and 
is ploughed fometimes one way, and 


~.. fometimes another by crofs ploughing, 


it will. hold’ water a long time. By 
that misfortune the plough is kept out 
two or three weeks longer than if it 
were in round ridges, Sometimes its 
flatnefs keeps it from drying, till the 
feafon of ploughing and fowing too are 
loft. 

The farmezs are backward in plough- 
ing the hilly wet grounds in ridges, and 
more in this, They fay it prevents 
the benefit of crofs ploughing, which 
they count as a great advantage, and 
they think they lofe a part of their 


ground by the. pen furrows, which 
they otherwife up with harrows. 


Me “- But thefe are miftakes and prejudices, 


of which it becomes us to fet the prac- 
tical farmer right ; for on fuch noti- 
ons, which he receives upon credit, 
without being at the pains of examin- 
ing whether they be true or falfe, de- 
pend the greateft part of his difappoint- 
ments and loffes, — Crofs ploughing is 
fometimes a hurt as well as a benefit 
to land: this is certain, and any one 
who is accuftomed to farming, and 
will examine what he from time to 
time fees, inftead of taking all things 
upon truft, will find it fo in experience, 
This, therefore, is an objeétion arifing 
only from prejudice in favour of com- 
mon practice, and common opinion: 
the other is entirely an error ; for, in- 
ftead of lofing any ground by ridges, it 
is poffible to gain fome, In the moft 
fimple and common praétice, none is 
loft ; and» managing wifely and pro- 
perly, much may be gained. 

Ground is gained for the farmer’s 
purpofe, when its furface is increafed, 
and is capable of bearing more corn; 
and ‘this is plainly praéticable in the 
ploughing in ridges, If in this cuftom 
of ploughing, we allow two feet in 


— fixteen for an empty furrow, ftill the 
difference of furface between the reft as 


it lay flat, and as it is ploughed into 
ridges, is much greater in his favour, 
than this proportion is in lofs of quan- 
tity. All the furface thus raifed in 
ridges, is capable of bearing corn, and 
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therefore it is’ fo much ground gained * * 


to the hufbandman, 

It is certain, the furface of a field 
meafures more in quantity when in: 
ridges; than when flat ; and itis equal- 
ly certain, that all its furface, the empty 
furrows excepted, is capable of bearing 
corn. This is a fhort fate of the cafe, 4 
Thefe empty furrows have been taken 
into the computation, and the diffe- 
rence is in favour of the land in ridges, 
No fophiftry can get the better of fo 
plain a fa&; and it is upon this fa&, 
and the evident advantage that wee 
and cold lands receive from this kind 
of tillage, that we recommend to the 
farmer the tilling his ftiff, cold, moift, 


ing in ridges. Tron eh sige 
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and flat lands ing this method of lou 
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PLUM-TREE, | (Prunus.J The va- 
rieties of the fruit are, 

White Primordian, or Fean Hative 
Plum, A fmallith, oblong, yellow 
Plum, with a white bloom; ripe the 
middle or end of July. 

Morocco, or early black Damafk. Plum. 
A middle-fized, round, blackith fruit, 
powdered with blue, is well flavoured, 
and difcharges the ftone; ripe end of 
July. 

Little Damafk Plum.—A {mall, round, 
black, well-fiavoured plum ; ripe be- 
ginning of Auguft. 

Great Dama/k Violet Plum.—A mode- 
rately large, roundifh-oval, dark-blue 
Plum, covered with a violet bloom, is 
of a rich juicy flavour, and quits the: 
ftone ; ripe in Auguft. 

Queen Claudia Plum, fometimes called 
Green-Gage.—A middle-fized, round, 
yellowith-green Plum, having a firm 
deep-green pulp, ofa fine rich flavour, 
and quits the ftone; ripe in September, 

Little Queen Claudia’ Plum.—A {mall, 
round, whitith- yellow Plum, powder- 
ed with white, and parts from the 
{tone ; ripe end-of Auguft and begin- 
ning of September, 

Green-Gage Plum.—A- middle-fized, 
roundifh, green Plum, fometimes pur- 
plith on the funny fide, having a yel- 
lowifh-green firm pulp, of a moft de- 
licious rich flavour, but. does not dif- 
charge the {tone freely; isone of our 
moft valuable plums, and the treea 
great bearer ; ripe the end of Auguft 
and beginning of September, iM 

Varities.) ‘There are feveral varieties 
of greenifh Plums, that go by the name 
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of Green-Gages, that are of inferior 
quality. 

Blue Gage Plum.——A middle-fize, 
roundifh, blueifh Plum, of a rich fla- 
vour; ripe beginning or middle of 
September, 

Orleans Plum——-A middle-fized, 
round, pale-red Plum, often of a whi- 
tifh-green colour on the fide away from 
the fun ; is of but a middling fiavour, 
and quits the ftone clean, The.tree is 
of fpreading growth, a remarkably 
great bearer, and very profitable for 
common ufe, arid for thofe who fup- 
ply the markets; ripe end of Auguift 
and beginning of September. 

Drap @’Or, or Cloth of Gold Pium.—A 
middle-fized, roundifh, bright-yellow 
Plum, fpotted with red, of an excel- 
Jent vinous flavour, and adheres to the 


{tone; ripe beginning or middle of, 


September. 

Black Perdigron Plumt.——A middle- 
fized, oval, dark-coloured Plum, pow- 
dered with a vioiet bloom ; is of a fine 
rich flavour; ripe middie or end of 
Auvguft, 

Blue Perdigron Plum.—A large, roun- 
difh, blueifh-coloured Plum, replete 
with a delicious juice; ripe end of 
Augutt, 

White Perdigron Plum——A middle- 
fized, oblong, whitifh-yellow fruit, co- 
vered with a white bloom; is firm, 
juicy, rich, and quits the ftone; ripe 
end of Auguit and beginning of Sep- 
tember, 

Roche Courbon, or Red Diaper Pium.— 
A middle-fize, round, fine red Plum, 
powdered with a violet bloom, is high 
flavoured, and adheres to the ftone; 
ripe end of Augutt, 

Red Imperial Plum:.—A \arge, oblong- 
oval, flattith, pale-red Plum, covered 
with a whitifh bloom; is of but a mid- 
dling relifh, and parts from the ftone; 
ripe middle of September. 

Write Bonum Magnum, Mogul or Egg. 
Plum,.—A remarkably large, oblong, 
egg-fhaped, whitifh yellow Plum, 
powdered with a white bloom, having 
a firm pulp that cleaves to the flone’; 
more efteemed for culinary ufe, than 
eating raw: the tree fhoots ftrong, 
with very largeleaves ; isa great bearer, 
and the fruit is the Jargeft of the plum 
kind ; ripe beginning or middle of 
September, 
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Red Berum Magnum, fometimes called 
the Great Imperial Plum — A very large 
oblong, deep-red Plum ; not ofa rich 
flavour, but is excellent for preferving 
and culinary purpofes ; ripe beginning. 
or middle of September. 

Fotheringham Plum,—A large, oblong, 
fine-red plum, havinga fine rich pulp, 
that quits the ftone; ripe end of Au- 
guft and beginning of September... + 

Brignole Plum.—A largith, oval, yel~ 
lowifh plum, tinged with red next the 
fun, having a firm, dry, rich pulp, is 
in much eftimation for fweetmeats ; | 
ripe in September. 

Le Royal Plum.—A ‘arge, roundith, 
light-red, finely-powdered plum, hay- 
ing a juicy fugary pulp, that cleaves 
to the ftone; ripe end of Auguft and 
in September. 

Chefton Plum.—A middle-fized, oval, 
blackifh-blue Plum, powdered with a 
violet bloom; ripe towards the middle 
of September, 

Wentworth Plum:—A large, oval, yel- 
lowifh plum, of an acid relifh, aad 
feparates from the ftone; is a good cu- 
linary fruit ; ripe in September, 

Mirabelle Plum.—A. {mall, round, 
greenifh-yellow plum, having a rich 
pulp, that difcharges the ftone, and 
the tree a great bearer; ripe end of 
Auguft. 

Apricot Plum.—A large, round, yel- 
lowifh plum, having a firm, dry, fweet 
pulp, that feparates from the ftone ; 
ripe beginning or middle of Septem- 
ber. : 

St. Catharine Plum.—A large, oblong, 
oval, yellowifh-amber-coloured plum, 
powdered with a white bloom, having 
arich juicy agreeable pulp, adhering 
clofe to the ftone: ripe end of Sep- 
tember, 

Imperatrice Plurm.———-A middle-fized, 
roundifh, dark-red, finely-powdered_ 
plum, of an agreeable flavour, the 
pulp adhering to the ftone; ripe be- 
ginning of Oétober. 

Little Greem Damafk Plum.—A_ fmall, 
round, greenifh Plum, powdered with 
awhitith bloom, having a green very 
agreeable pulp, adhering to the ftene ; 
ripe middle or end of September. 

Pear Plum.—A moderate-fize, oval, 
whitith-yellow plum, of an inferior 
flavour, efteemed principally for pre- 
ferving ; ripe late in September. 

Mufcle 
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Mufele Plum=—A {mallith, oblong, 
fiat, dark-red plum, but of an indif- 
ferent relith ; ripe in September, 

Damafeene Plum.—A {mall, roundift, 
dark-blue plum, of a tolerably agree- 
able acid relifh, both for eating and cu- 
linary purpofes, and the tree a great 
bearer ; ripe in September. 

St. Fulian Plum.—A {mall, round, 
dark-violet-coloured fruit, covered 
with a mealy powder, but has little 
relith ; ripe end of Septemher, 

Cherry Plum.—-A very fmall, round, 
cherry-fhaped red plum, valued chiefly 
as a curiofity; and the tree is often 
planted among flowering fhrubs, for 
the fake of its beautiful bloom in fpring, 
and its cherry-like fruit exhibit a pret- 
ty variety in fummer; though by its 
flowering very early, the bloom is often 
cut off, and feldom fucceeded by much 
fruit. 

Thus far is principally all the moft 
noted varieties of this fruit cultivated 
in the Englith gardens, and in the nur- 
fevies for fale; though there are nu- 
merous other varieties, particularly of 
the common fort, growing in the or- 
chards and hedges of farmers, &c, in 
different parts of the country ; all the 
forts being varieties of one fpecies, firft 
obtained trom feed, and the approved 
forts of them have been multiplied and 
continued by budding and grafting. 

But befides the above varieties of the 
fruit, there are alfo the following for 
ornamental plantations. 

Double-bloffom Plum-tree——Gold 
ftriped-leayed—Silver-ftriped-leaved— 
and the ftonelefs plum. 

The two following fpecies. Bullace- 
tree and S/oe-bujh, grow wild in hedges, 
but are fometimes cultivated both for 
variety and ufe, 

The general propagation of Plum- 
trees is, by grafting and budding, and 
may alfo be increafed occafionally by 
layers. 

By grafting and budding.—This is 
performed upon ftocks of any forts of 
the plum-kind, raifed from the ftones, 
fowed in autumn in beds of good earth, 
about two inches deep, and when the 
plants area year old, they being plant- 
ed out in nurfery rows two feet anda 
half afunder, and having from one to 
two or three years growth, they will 
be in fit order to graft or bud with 
the defired forts, which is performed in 
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the vfual way, either low in the flock 
for dwarfs, or at feveral feet height 
for ftandards. Obferving, that when 
the firft fhoots from the graft or bud 
are one year old, thofe of the trees de- 
figned as dwaris for walls, &c. fhould 
beheaded down within five or fix inches 
of the bottom, more particularly of the 
budded trees, in order to force out Ja- 
terals from the lower eyes, fo as to fur- 
nifh.a proper fet of branches, proceed- 
ing regularly from the bottom of the 
tree, to cover every part of the wall 
and efpalier, But as to ftandards, 
their firft fhoots may either be fuffered 
to run and branch in their own way, 
or headed to a few eyes, if it thall feem 
neceflary, to force out lower laterals 
to give the head a more regular {pread- 
ing formation; afterwards, let them 
all take their own growth, 

When the trees thus raifed by graft- 
ing or budding, are from one to two 
or three years old, they are of a proper 
fize for final tranfplanting into the 
garden, &c. though trees cf &x or 
eight years old may be fafely tranfplant- 
ed; remarking however, the younger 
they are planted where they are to re- 
main, the fooner and more firmly they 
will eflablifh themfelves, and form for 
bearing. 

By layers,-—-This is performed on 
the young wood, any time from No- 
vember till March, chufing the Jatt 
fummer’s fhoots, and lay them by flit- 
laying ; in one year they will be root- 
ed ; they muft then be feparated, and 
planted in nurfery-rows, and trained 
either for dwarfs or ftandards, as may 
be required, 

The double bloffom plum, the two 
ftriped varicties, and ftenelefs kind, are 
all propagated by budding or grafting, 
upon any kinds of plum-ftocks, either 
for dwarfs, or half or full ftandards, 

And the bullace-tree and floe-buth 
or black-thorn, are propagated by fow- 
ing the herries or fiones an inch deep 
in a bed of common earth in autumn; 
and the floe-tree alfo abundantly by 
fuckers from the root, 

Cocoa Prum, or American Prum, 
(Chryfobalanus. ) There are two fpecies ; 
1. with oval indented leaves, fiowers 
growing in clufters, and a fhrubby 
ftalk;—2. with decompounded leaves, 
whofe leaves are oval and entire. 


They are both natives of the Weft-India 


iflands , 
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iMands, and the warmer parts of Ame- 
rica, and will not thrive in England, 
unlefs preferved in. fioves, They are 
propagated ‘by feeds, which muft be 
procured from their native country, 
and fown in the fpring. 


Inpran Date Prum. Se Dare | 


Plum-tree. 

POA GRASS,—Meadow grafs, or 
that common fpeeies of grafs, which 
principally formis rape a= covering of 
our fields, &c, 

POCKET, A large fort of bag, in 
which wool or liops are packed up, in 


order to be fent from: one part of the’ 


kingdom to the other. 

POCK WOOD, | See Guatcum. 

POD, A'term’‘ufed to exprefs a pe- 
ricarpium, confilting of two valves, 
which open from the bafe to the point, 
and are feparated by a membraneous 
partition, from which the feeds hang 
by a kind of minute ftalk. Z Rav, 

POISON Tree,’ (Toxicodendron.) 
There are feveral fpecies of this plant 
growing in moft parts of North Ame- 
rica. Thefe plants are preferved by 
the curious in botany, for the fake of 
variety ; but as there is little beauty in’ 
them, there are not‘many of the forts 
cultivated in England, ‘The wood of 
thefe trees, when burnt, emits a nox- 
jous fume, which will fuffocate ani- 
mals when they are fhut up in a room 
whereitis burnt; an inftance of this is 
mentioned in the Philofopbical Tranf- 
aétions by Dr. William Sherard, which 
was communicated to him in a letter 
from New England, by Mr, Moore, in 
which he mentions fome people who 
had cut fome of this wood for fuel, 
which they were burning, and in a 
fhort time they loft the ufe of their 
limbs, and became ftupid; fo that if 
a neighbour had not accidentally open- 
ed the door, and feen them in that con- 
dition, it is generally believed they 
woud foon have perithed. This fhould 
cauticn people from making ufe of this 
wooed for fuch purpose, 

When a perfon is poifoned by hand- 
ling this wood, in a few hours he feels 
an “itching pain, which provokes a 
feratching, which is followed by an 
inflammation and ‘fwelling. ~Some- 
times a perfon has had his legs poifon- 
ed, which haverun with water, Some 
of the inhabitants of America affirm, 
they can diftinguith this wood by the 
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touch in the dark, from “its extreme 
coldnefs, which is like ice; but what 


is mentioned of this poifonous quality - 
is molt applicable to afore like the 


afh, 
The juice of the treeis milky, when 


it firft iffues out of the wounded part 5 — 


but foon after it is expofed to the air, 
ie turns black, and-has a very ftrong 
fcetid fcent, and is corroding ; oncut- 
ting off a fmall branch from one of 


thefe thrubs, the blade of the knife has - 


been changed black’in~ a” mioment’s 


time, fo far as the juice had fpread » 
over it, which could not be got off 
| without grinding the knife. 


Potson As, a Kee of the poi- 
fort-tree, 

Porson Oax, 2 fpecies of the poi- 
fon-tree. 

Potson Busn, SeeSrurce, 

POKE, a fack or bag. 

‘Hop POLES, the upright Dodeal or 
pieces of wood, round which they bind, 
twift, and fapport themfelves, 

POLLARD, a tree that has been fre- 
quently polled or lopped, ‘and its top 
taken off. ollards are inferior to 
coppice trees, in the quantity of wood 


they yield, and in its value; for the 


coppice wood is fit for many ’ purpofes 
that the fhrowdings of the’ pollards can 
never anfwer, and therefore brings a 
better price; but on the other hand, 
pollards are maintained at a fmaller 
expence, indeed it may almoft be faid 
at none at all; for. they require no 
fences ; they take up no quantity of 
ground; and they aré in their fhoots 
above the reach of cattle. © 

The mott frequent and moft pro- 
fitable trees for pollards, are, the wil- 
Jow for watery places, the: ath for 
hedge rows, and the oak for commons, 
Buteach of thefe fituations will fepport 
feveral others to advantage 5 and there 
is fcarce any tree that may not be 
brought to a pollard” at the owner's 
pleafure. mi 

in general, the bviftemendennts thould 


fhrowd-fuch trees as are not fit for 


timber; or any from which he defires 
to have a prefent advantage, or which 
he intends fhall fupply his family, or 
the market, with fuel quickly and rea- 
dily: for there'is no growth fo fpeedy 


as that of the tree which is fhrowded, - 


Trees intended for fhrowding may 
be raifed in many places, where it 
would 
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would not be worth while to have 
ethers, becaute ofthe injury they would 
do the ground: for, as to fhrowded 
trees, the farmers may have the bene- 
fit of grazing under them, while the 
tops are growing, fo that little produce 
of the ground, where that is of any 
confiderable ‘value, is loit by their 
growth: and when their heads are fo 
large that they injure the growth of 
the grafs, they make amends. another 
way, for they then afford fhelter for 
the cattle, the neceffity of which is 
fufficiently known to every grazier. 

POLE-EVIL, An abfcefs near the 

poll of a horfe, formed in the finufes 
~ between the nol! bone, and the upper- 
moit verrebre of the neck, 

Ifit proceeds from blows, bruifes, 
or any external violence, at firft bathe 
the fwelling often with hot. vinegar ; 
and if the hair be fretted off with an 
oozing through the fkin, make ule of 
two parts of vinegar; and one of fpirit 
of wine; but if there be an itching 
with heat and inflammation, the fafett 
way is to bleed, and apply poultices 
with bread, milk, and elder flowers : 
this method, with the affiftance of 
phyfic, will frequently difperfe the 
{welling, and prevent this evil. 

But when the tumour is critical, and 

has all the figns of matter, the beft me- 
thod then is to forward it by applying 
the ripening poultices already taken 
notice of, till it come to maturity, 
and burft of isfelf; or if opened with 
a knife, great care fhould be taken to 
avoid the tendinous ligament, that 
runs along the neck under the mane: 
when matter ison both fides, the open- 
ing muft be made on each fide, and 
the ligament remain undivided, 
- If the matter flows in great quan- 
tities, refembles melted yvlue, and is 
of an oily confiftence, it will require a 
fecond incifion, efpecially if any cavi- 
ties are difcovered by the finger or 
probe ; thefe fhould be opened by the 
knife, the orifices’ made depending, and 
the wound dyeffed with the common 
digeftive of turpentine,. honey, and 
tin&tere of myrrh, and after digeftion 
with the precipitate scintment 3, or 
wath the fore with the following, made 
bot, and fili up the cavity with tow 
foaked init. »1% Won 

Take vinegar, or fpirit of wine, half 

» @ pint, white: vitriol diffolyed in 
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fpring water, half an once, tinc- 
ture of myrrh, four ounces. 

This may be made fharper by adding 
more vitriol ; but if the fiefh is very 
Juxuriant, it thouid firft be pared 
down with a knife before the appli- 
cation; with this waflr alone, Mr- 
Gibfon has cured this diforder without 
any other formality of dreffing, wath- 
ing with it twice a day, and laying 
over the part a quantity of tow foaked 
in vinegar, and the white of eggs heat 
together, This laft application will 
ferve inflead of a bandage, as it will 
adhere clofe to the pole, and come off 
eafy when there is occafion to drefs, 
Some wash with the phagzdenic wa- 
ter, and then fill up the abfcefs with 
loofe doffils of tow foaked in Aigyp- 
tiacum and oil of turpentine made hor, 
and continue this method till the cure 
is efiected, 

But the moft compendious method 
of cure, is found by obfervation to be 
by fcalding, as the farrieis term it, and 
is thus profecuted when the fore is foul, 
of a bad difpofition, and attended with 
a profufion of matter, 

Take corrofive fublimate, verdi- 
greafe in fine powder, and Roman 
vitriol, of each twodrams ; green 
copperas halfan ounce ; honey or 
/Egyptiacum two ounces, oil of 
turpentine and train oil, of each 
eight ounces ; re@tified fpiric of 
wine four ounces : mix together 
in a bottle. 

Some make their fcalding mixture 
milder, ufing red precipicate inftead 
of the fublimate; and white vitriol 
inftead of blue; the following has 
been fuccefstully ufed for this pur- 
pole, viz, hali an ounce of verdigreafz, 
half a pint of train oil, four ounces of 
oil of turpentine, and two of oil of vi- 
triol, : 

The manner of fealding is, firt ta 
clean the abfcefs well with a piece of 
fpunge dipped in: vinegar;-then put a 


‘fufficient quandity of the mixture ina 


ladle with a fpout, and when it is made 
{fcalding hot, pour it into the abfcefs, 
and clofe the sips together with oné or 
more ititches,: This is to remain in 
feveral days, and if good. niatter ap 
pears, and nox in an over-great quan- 
tity, itwill do well without any orlier 
dretiing, but bathing with fpiriy of 
wine; if the matter flows in. great 

abundance 
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abundance, and of a thin confiftence, 
it mutt be fcalded again, and repeated 
til rhe matter lefiens and thickens, 

Thefe liquid corrofive dreffings egree 
well with horfes, whofe fibres are {tiff 
and rigid, and whofe juices are oily and 
vifcid ; in this cafe they contraé the 
ve(iels of the tendons on the hind part 
of the head and upper part of the neck, 
which are continually fpewing out a 
matter or ichor that can hardly be di- 
gefted, or the profufion abated without 
fuch applications as thefe, 

Porry, (Policum.) There are fe- 
veral fpecies of this plant, natives of 
France, and the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope ; and from thence brought into 
the Englith gardens, and are propagated 
by fetts, cuttings, or flips. 

POLYPODY, (Polypodium.) Poly- 
pody isa capillary plant, growing up- 
on old walls, the trunks of decayed 
trees, &c. That found upon the oak 
is generally preferred, though not fen- 
fibly different from the others. The 
roots are long and flender, of a reddith 
brown colour on the outfide, greenifh 
within, full of fmall tubercles, which 
are refembled to the feet of an infe& ; 
whence the name of the plant: the 
tafte of thefe roots is fweetifh and nau- 
feous. 

Polypody has been employed in me- 
dicine for many ages; neverthelefs its 
virtues remain as yet to be determin- 
ed. The ancients held it tobe a pow- 
erful purger of melancholic humours ; 
by degrees, it came to be looked upon 
as an evacuator of all humours in ge- 
neral ; at length, it was fuppofed only 
to gently loofen the belly ; and after- 
wards even this quality was denied it: 
fucceeding phyficians declared it to be 
aftringent ; of this number is Boer- 
haave, who efteems it moderately ftyp- 
tic and antifcorbutic, For our own 
part, we have had no dire& experience 
of it, nor is it employed in practice ; 
it is probable that (as Juncker fuppo- 
fes) the frefh root may loofen the belly, 
and that it has not this effect when 
dry. 

POLYANTHUS, (Pelyantha.) The 
feveral forts of Polyanthufes are pro- 
duced by fowing of feeds, which fhould 
be faved from fuch flowers as have 
large upright items, producing many 
fiowers upon a ftalk, which are large, 
beautifully firiped, open, flat, and not 
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pin-eyed. From the feeds of fuch 
flowers, there is room to hope for a 
great variety of good forts, but there 
fhould be no ordinary flowers ftand 
near them, left by the mixing of their 
farina the feeds fhould be degenerated, 

Thefe feeds thould be fownin boxes 
filled with light rich earth in Decem- 
ber, being very careful not to bury the 
feed too deep, for if it be only flightly 
covered with earth, & will be fuffici- 
ent, Thefe boxes fhould be placed 
where they may have the benefit 
of the morning fun until ten of 
the clock, but muft by no means 
be expofed to the heat of the day, ef- 
pecially when the plants begin to ap- 
pear, for at that time one whole day’s 
fun will entirely deftroy them, In the 
fpring, if the feafon fhould prove dry, 
you muft often refrefh them with wa- 
ter, and as the heat encreafes, you 
fhould remove the boxes more in the 
fhade, for the heat is very injurious to 
them, 

By the end of May, thefe plants will 
be {trong enough to plant out, at which 
time you fhould prepare fome fhady 
borders, which fhould be made sich 
with neats dung, upon which you muft 
fet the plants about four inches afun- 
der every way, obferving to water them 
until they have taken root; after which 
they will require no farther care, but 
to keep them clear from weeds, until 
the latter end of Auguft following, 
when you fhould prepare fome borders, 
which are expofed to the eaft, with 
good light rich earth, into which you 
muft tranfplant your polyanthufes, 
placing them fix inches afunder equally 
in rows, obferving, if the feafon prove 
dry, to water them until they have 
taken root. In thefe borders your 
plants will flower thefucceeding fpring, 
at which time you muft obferve to 
mark fuch of them as are fine to pre- 
ferve, and the reit may be tranfplanted 
into wilderneffes, and other fhady 
places in the garden, where, although 
they are not very valuable flowers, they 
will afford an agreeable variety. 

Thofe which you intend to preferve 
may be removed foon after they have 
done flowering, (provided you do not 
intend to fave feeds from them) and 
may be then tranfplanted into a frefh 
border of the like rich earth, allowing 
them the fame diftance as before, ob- 

ferving 
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ferving alfo to water them, vntil they 
have taken root ; after which they will 
require no farther care, but only to 
keep them clean from weeds, and the 
following fpring they will produce 
firong flowers, as their roots will be 
then in full vigour; fo that, if the 
kinds are good, they will be little in- 
fericz to a thew of Auriculas. 

Thefe roots fhould be conftantly re- 
moved and parted every year, and the 
eartlr of the borcer changed, otherwile 
they will degenerate, and lofe the 
greateft part of their beauty, 

If you intend to fave feeds, which 
is the method to obtain a great variety, 
you muit mark fuch of them, which 
have good properties. Thefe fhould 
be, if pofiible, feparated from all or- 
dinary flowers, for if they ftand fur- 
rounded with plain-coloured flowers, 
they will impregnate each other, where- 
by the feeds of the valuable flowers 
will not be near fo good, as if the 
plants had been in a feparate border, 
where no ordinary flowers grew ; there- 
fore the beft way isto take ovt the 
roots of fuch as you do not efteem, as 
foon as the flowers open, and plant 
them in another place, that there may 
be none left in the border but fuch as 
you would chufe for feeds. 

The flowers of thefe fhould not be 
gathered, except fuch as are produced 
fingly upon pedicles, leaving all fuch 
as grow in large bunches ; and if the 
feafon fhould prove dry, you muftnow 
and then refrefh them with water, 
which will caufe their feeds to belar- 
ger, and in greater quantity, than if 
they were entirely negleéted, In June 
the feed will be ripe, which may be 
eafily known by the pods changing 
brown, and opening; fo that you fhould 
at that time look over the plants three 
times a week, gathering each time 
fuch of the feed-veffels as are ripe, 
which fhould be laid upon a paper to 
dry, and may then be put up until the 
feafon of fowing. 

As the plants which arife from feeds, 
generally flower much better than off- 
fets, thofe who would have thefe flow- 
ers in perfe€tion fhould annually fow 
their feeds. 

POMEGRANATE (Punica.) This 
tree is a native of Spain, Italy, Portu- 
gal, &c. but when planted againfta 
warm wall, will often produce fruit 

Vor. Il, 
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in England, There are feveral varieties, 
and may be propagated by layers. 

POND, a refervoir or receptacle for 
collecting and preferving water. 

The neceffity of water, in , in all paf- 
tures, is felf-evident ; as cattle cannot 
live withoutir, and the driving of them 
far for itis known to be prejudicial to 
their health, in hot weather, befides 
being attended with great trouble, and 
a confiderable lofs of time. This is fo 
fenfibly felt ia many parts of England, 
that people are obliged to dig wells, 
even to fuch a depth as, frequently, to 
require the affiftance of a horfe to draw 
up the water. The means of render- 
ing it eafily come at muft therefore 
inhance the value of the land where it 
can be fo procured, and it is of very ef- 
fential confequence to the hufband- 
man, 

Where the furface of the ground is 
fand or gravel, there feldom is occafi jon 
to dig deep for water ; becaufe fuch 
foils generally lie upon marle, or fome 
other rich earth, through which the 
water cannot defcend. Beds of clay 
are moft commonly thicker than thofe 
of fand or gravel; and chalk is, too 
often, the thickeft of all. But where- 
ever water is wanting, the farmer 
fhould bore through the incumbent 
earth, if he intends to fit his land for 
paiture: and if he finds the expence of 
obtaining it too great, his beft way 
will be to convert the ground, fo cir- 
cumftanced, into arable, or to plant 


it with timber-trees fuited to the nature, 


of the foil, 
Wherever water ftaghates in a fandy 
or gravelly foil, the hufbandman fees 
at once at what depth is the furface of 
the earth which retains it. Butin 
other foils, and when this does not 
happen, Palladius, and the authors of 
the Maifon Rufligue, give the following 
diretions how to feek for water, with 
the greateft probability of fuccefs. 
Where rufhes, reeds, flags, willows, 
or other aquatic plants grow fponta- 
neoufly, or where frogs are obferved to 
lie fquatted down clcfe to the ground, 
in order to receive its moifture, there 
generally is water underneath, Per- 
fons who make it their bufinefs to find 
out fprings for fountains, cafcades, &c. 
look upon it as an infallible fign of 
fubterranean water, when they fee a 
vapour arife frequently from the fame 
je 


fc 
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fpot of ground. Others affure, that 
wherever fwarms of little flies are feen 
conftantly fiying in the fame place, and 
near to the ground, in the morning, 
after fun-rife, there certainly is water 
‘under that {pot.) Again, where water 
is wanted on land apparently dry, fet 
a man, before fun-rife, lie down fat 
on his belly, refting his chin upon his. 
fit placed clofe tothe ground, that his 
View may be “direfted quite horizon- 
tally, and not rife too high, and in that 
fituation let him look ftedfaftly toward 
the eaft. If he then fees a tremulous 
vapour arife from any particular fpot, 
Tet him mark the place, by noticing 
fome neighbouring tree, fhrub, oc other 
indication, and he will find water un- 
derneath it. But this experiment is 
to be made only on ground whofe fur- 
face is dry; becaufe other exhalations, 
from a damp furface, would be apt, in 
this cafe, to miflead the enquirer. 
Another way is thus: Dig a hole 
three feet wide, and at leaft five feet 
deep, and place at the bottom of ir, 
when thefun is about to fet, a pan, or 
‘Bafon, rubbed with oi! on the infide: 
“Jet the bottom of this veffel be upper- 
“mot; cover it with dry hay, fern, or 
ruthes, and over that with earth ; and 
if any drops of water are found ftand- 
ing on its infide the next day, a {pring 
is probably not far off. Or, put a 
new, unbaked, but welldried, earthen 
veffel into fuch a hole, and cover it as 
before; and if there be water in that 
place, this veffel will be found foft and 
wet the next day. Likewife, if wool 
Ge left all night in a trench of this 
kind, and water can be fqucezed out 
Of it che next day, little doubt remains 
but that plenty of water may be met 
with there. 

The month of Auguft is generally 
looked upon as the moft proper time 
to fearch for water; becaufe, as the 
heat of the preceding fummer will have 
warmed the earth to a confiderable 
depth, any fteam arifing from water 
refting on an impervious foil undef- 
neath, and particularly in hoilows on 
che furface of that impervious foil, will 
then be mot exhaled by this warmth. 
‘Now itis this fteam, dr vapour, which 
produces the before-mentioned figns. 

By whatever method water is found, 
the means of coming eafily at it are the 
next confideration, Ifitbe ona plain, 
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there is no other way than digging a 
well. In doing this, the fubftanceun- 
der the fand or light foil mufi be dug 
into, to form a refervoir of water for 
occafional wants; and this refervoic 
fhould be made dcep and large, in pro- 
portion to the quantity wanted. If 
there were no fuch refervoir, the wa- 
ter, after having rifen a little above the 
impervious body underneati, would 
glide along its furface, as ufual, and 
very little of it could then be obtained, 
either by pumps, buckets, or any other 
way employed to ratfe it. If the well 
is made in a floping ground, and the 
declivity is fuflicient to give it an ho- 
rizontal vent, it will be worth -the 
hufbandman’s while to dig fuch a paf- 
fage, and, by means of pipes, or any 
other conveyance, to carry the water 
acrofs the light foil, through which it 
would otherwife fink. The greateft 
quantity of water will be obtained in 
this manner, becaufe there will then 
be a continual ftream. 

If the foil is very deep, and its fur- 
face has inequalities in which rain- 
water runs in any quantity; this may 
be colleéted in ponds made in the low-~ 
eft parts of fuch grounds, 

If a body of clay is found near the 
furface, it is worth the farmer's while 
to bore, that he may know at what 
depth a bed of fand or gravel may be 
met with, for he will be fure to find 
plenty of water in this laf, If this be 
in a declivity, he need only cut an ho- 
rizontal paflage, and the water will 
flow fo freely as even to double the 
value-of his land. 

Here again the farmer needs not ever 
to be at a Jofs, becaufe it cannot be 
very difficult to make a pond in a clayey 
foil, which is, of itfelf, retentive of 
water. But it may, perhaps, be ad- 
vifeable, even in this, to cover the bot- 
tom of the pond with a coat of gravel, 
in order to prevent its being poached 
by cattle, whofe feet would otherwife 
be apt to fink deep into the clay. —_—— 
Some farmers judicioufly pave the de- 
clivity by which the cattle enter into 
the pond, and this renders it much 
more lafting than it would’ otherwife 
be, and preferves the water clean, 

When ponds are made in a loofe foil, 
much more care is neceffary. The 
bottom and fices there muft be covered 
with a thick coat of the tougheit clay, 
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from a foot to two feet thick, well 
rammed down, Somehave added hair 
and joam to the outer part of this co- 


vering, with a view of rendering it lefs © 


Niable to chap: but a thick coat of 
gravel is more neceffary here, thar the 
feet of the cattle may not pierce through 
the clay. Perh2ps the expence of pav- 
ing the whole infide of a pond might, 
in the end, be money well laid out. 
The greateft difficulty of finding 
water is in chalky foils, becaufe thefe 
are not, of themfelves, very retentive 
of it, and generally lie in fuch thick 
beds, that it is expenfive to dig through 
them. However, it fhould be trizd; 
and if fand or gravel be found under- 
epeath, water may be depended on.— 
Even here, ponds are eafily made, by 
digging into the chalk, and lining them 
with a coat of clay, as before dire@ed. 
If there be a fupply of proper manure, 
fuch as clay or marle, this firwation is 
well adapted to grain, which loves to 
ftand dry; and as this kind of ground 
produces more forward crops than 
clayey or flrong foils, it may be fowed 
early with corn, which wil} not, in 
that cafe, be fo apr to be parched up 
as grafs is, by the fummer’s drought, 
If a good foil can be made here, afoot 
deep, it will yield plenty of various 
forts of pafture, either roots or graffes, 
as the farmer fhall judge moft proper: 
or it may be planted with different 
kinds of timber-trees. 
POPLAR-TREE, ( Populus.). A ge- 
nus of trees, of which botanifts enu- 
merate four fpecies, viz. the common 
white poplar, with large leaves; the 
common white poplar, with {maller 
leaves ; the common biack poplar, and 
the poplar with trembling leaves, called 
the afpen-tree, The poplar, whether 
black or white, may be eafily propa- 
gated, either by layers, cuttings, or 
fuckers, of which the whire kind al- 
ways produces a great many from the 
roots, The beft feafon for the tran 
planting thefe fuckers is in O@ober, 
when the leaves begin to decay ; and 
they fhould be removed into a nurfery 
for two or three years, at the end of 
which time they will have got ftrength 
enough to be tranfplanted into the 
places where they are to remain. 
When they are to be propagated by 
Cuttings, it is bef to do that in Fe- 
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bruary, cutting off large truncheons of. . 
cight or ten feet tong; which, being ~ 
throft down a foot deep in the ground, ” 
will take root very quickly, and, if 

the foil be moift, will grow toa con- 

fiderable fize in a few years, 

The black poplar it not fo eafily 
raifed from thefe large truncheons, but 
fhould be planted in cuttings, of about 
a foot and a half long, planting them 
a foot deep in the ground, ~ This’ will 
grow on almoft any foil, but does 
much better on a moift one than on ~ 
any ether, They are the firreft of all 
trees for raifing a fhade quickly, as 
they will grow fourteen feet in height 
fometimes in one feafon, and in four 
or five years will be large trees, 

A confiderable advantage may be 
obtained by planting thefe trees upon 
moift boggy foils, where few other 
trees will thrive: many fuch places 
there arein England, which do not, at 
prefent, bring in much money to their 
owners ; whereas, if they were plant- 
ed with thefe trees, they would, ina 
very few years, over-purchafe the 
ground, clear of all expence: but 
there are many perfons in England, 
who think nothing except corn worth 
cultivating ; or, if they plant timber, 
it muft’ be oak, afb, or elm; and, if 
their land be not proper for either of 
thefe, it is deemed little worth ; where- 
as, ifthe nature of the foil were ex- 
amined, and proper forts of plants 
adapted to it, there might be a very 
great advantage made of {feveral large 
tracts of lands, which at this time lie 
negieéed. 

The wood of thefe trees, efpecially 
of the white, is very gocd to lay for 
floors, where it will laft’ many years ; 
and, for its exceeding whitenefs, is, by 
many perfons, preferred to oak; but, 
being of a foft contexture, is very fub- 
je@ to take the impreffion of nails, 
&c, which renders it lefs proper for 
this purpofe: it is alfo very proper for 
wainfcotting of rooms, being lefs fub- 
je& to fwell or fhrink, than moft other 
forts of wood: but for turnery-ware, 
there is no wood equal to this for its 
exceeding whirenefs, fo that trays, 
bowls, and many cther utenfils, are 
made of it; and the bellows-makers 
prefer it for their afe ; as do aifo the 
fhoemakers, not only for heels, but 

bk int alfo 
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alfo for the foles of fhoes: it is alfo 
very good to make light carts ; the 
poles are very proper to fupport vines, 
hops, &c: and the lopping will afford 
good fuel, which, in many countries, 
is much wanted, — 

POPPY, the name of a plant, of 
which, feveral fpecies are cultivated in 
gardens for the beauty of the flowers. 
They areall eafily propagated by fow- 
ing the feeds in autumn, When the 
young plants come up, they are to be 
cleared from weeds, and thinned to a 
proper diflance by pu ling fome up, 
where they ftand too thick; for they 
never thrive well, if they are to be 
tranfplanted. They are to be left, ac- 
cording to their fizes, at ix, eight, or 
ten inches diftance. 

They are very fhowy flowers, and 
make a fplendid appearance in gardens, 
but they are but of a fhort duration, 
and are of an offenfive fmell, which 
makes them leis valued at prefent than 
they have been. 

Some fow thefe plants in fpring, but 
it is not fo well; becaufe they then 
have not time to get ftrength before 
autumn, when they are to flower; 
and, for that reafon, thofe fown in 
fpring ufually fowerweakly. 

The heads and ftalks of thefe plants 
contain a milky juice; which may be 
colle€ted in coniiderable quantity, by 
lightly wounding them when almoft 
ripe: this juice, expofed for a few 
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be given in double its dofe to anfwer 
the fame intention, which it is faid to 
perform without occafioning a naufea 
and giddinefs, the ufual confequences 
of the other, A {trong decoétion of 
the heads, mixed with as much fugar 
as is fuflicient to reduce it into the con- 
fiftence of a fyrup, becomes fit for 
keeping ina liquid form; and is the 
only officinal preparation of the poppy, 
Both thefe preparations are very ufetul 
ones, though liable to variation in point 
of ftrength: nor does this inconveni- 
ence feem avoidable by any care in the 
prefcriber, or the operator; fince the 
poppy heads themfeives (according to 
the degree of maturity, and the foil and 
feafon of which they are the produce) 
contain different proportions of the 
narcotic matter to the other juices of 
the plant; as has been obferved in the 
Pharmacopozia reformata, 

The feeds of the poppy are by many 
reckoned foporific; paneer fays, they 
have the fame quality with thofe of ° 
henbane, and Herman looks upon them 
as a good fubftitute to opium ; mifled 
probably by an obfervation which holds 
in many plants, that the feeds are more — 
efficacious than the veffels in which 
they are contained. 

The feeds of the poppy have no- 
thing of the narcotic juice which is lod- 
ged in their covering, andin the ftalks ; 
an oil expreffed-fram them has been 
ufed for the fame purpofes as oil olive, 
and the feeds themfelves taken as food ; 


days to the air, thickens into a ftiff 
tenacious mafs, agreeing in quality 
with the opium brought from abroad. 
The juices of both the poppies appear 
to be fimilar to one another ; the only 
difference is in the quantity afforded, 
which is generally in proportion to the 
fize of the plants; the larger or white 


their tafte is fweetifh and farinaceous. of 

Red Poppy cr Red-Weed. The come 
mon wild red poppy is one of the molt “Ap, 
mifchievous avceds the farmers are 
plagued with among their corn, and itnou - 
is the moft difficult to. thoroughly de-¥ 7,/™ 
firoy of almoft any other. Its feed loo 90 


poppy, is the fort cultivated by the 
preparers of opium in the eaftern coun- 
tries, and for medicinal ufes in this. 
Poppy heads, boiled in water, im- 
part to the menftruum their narcotic 
juice, together with the other juices, 
which they have in.common with ve- 
getable matters in general, The liquor 
ftrongly prefied out, fuffered to fettle, 
clarified with whites of eggs, and eva- 
porated to a due confiftence, yields a- 
bout one-fifth or one fixth the weight 
of the heads, of extract. This poffeffes 
the virtues of opium ; but requires to 


will lie a long time in land unplough- 
ed, without ever fhooting 5 but they 
will be fure to grow with every crop 
ofcorn. Mr. Tull gives an inftance 
of the feeds of this plant being buried 
four and twenty years ina field of faint- 
foin, and at the end of that time, the 
Jand being ploughed for wheat, they all 
grew up among the corn, though they 
had lain dormant fo long before. 

The flowers of this plant yield upon 
expreffion a deep red juice, and impart 
the fame colour by infufion to agucous 
liquors, A fyrup of them is kept in 
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the fhops ; this is valued chiefly for its 
colout ; though fome expe& from ita 
lightly anodyne virtue. 

Horsed Porry. Celandine. 

Prictly Pore. [Argemone.} Infernal 
Fig. 

Spatkng Porry. 
CHIcKWeEED. 

Wild Porry. See Red Porry. 

POTATOES. [Lycoperficon.] The 
name of a well-known plant, the roots 
of which makea very nourifhing food, 

Mr, Houghton defcribes the potatoe 
to be a bacciferous herb, with efculent 
roots, bearing winged leaves and a bell- 
ed flower, and fays, that, according to 
his information, which is allowed to 
be very right inthis refpe@, it was firft 
-brovght from Virginia, by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who, ftopping at Ireland, a- 
bout the year 1623 , gave away a num- 
ber of thefe roots, Pwhich were planted 
there, and multiplied fo exceedingly, 
that, in the wars which happened af- 
terwards in that country, when all the 
corn above ground was deftroyed, po- 
tatoes became the chief fupport of the 
people; for thefoldiers, unlefs they had 
dug up all the ground where they grew, 
and almoft fifted it, could not have ex- 
tirpated them. The Philofophical 


See Berry-bearing 


Tranfa@iions obferve likewife, that the 


Irifh were relieved from their laft fevere 
famine, which lafted two years, during 
which all their corn failed, merely by 
the help af this root. From Ireland it 
was brous it toLancafhire, now famous 
for its potatoes ; and the culture of this 
plant kas, within thefe lait thirty years, 
been extended to almoft every part of 
England. The rich, who, at firft, deem- 
ed them fit for none but the meaner 
fort of people, now efteem them fo 
much, that Mr, Miller thinks the quan- 
tity of thera whichis cultivated around 
London only, exceeds that of any other 
part of Europe, 

The red-rooted potatoes have pur- 
plith flowers, and the white-rooted (for 
Mr, Miller diftinguithes only thefe two 
general varieties) bear white flowers. 

The potatoe feldom perfeéts its feeds 
in England; and if it did, the raifing 
of it from them would be much more 
tedious and uncertain than propagating 
it by its roots, as is the general and 
right method: for thefe multiply ex- 
ceedinely, and may be made to yield 
ga crops, with lite co/t or labour, 
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© The Irifh hufbandman, fays Mr, 
Switzer, after blaming the Englith for 
planting this root uncut, becaufe it of- 
ten contains five or fix eyes, or perhaps 
more, from which the produce of the 
enfuing year is to {pring ; and alfo for 
not allowing that bulb, or rather the 
great number of fhoots and bulbs that 
proceed from it, a fpace of earth fuf- 
ficient for their nourifhment, which is 
the reafon why fo many poor, ftinted, 
unferviceable potatoes are dug up in 
the autumn, relates the pra@tice of his 
country, which is to chufe middie-fized 
roots, for the largeft are generally eaten, 
to fingle out the eyes that feem {trong- 
eft and moft vigorous, and to cut them 
out in fquares of at leaft half an inch 
every way: fo that one root will fome- 
times furnifh three or four good pieces 
to fet, 

“ The ground, prepared for pJanting, 
is marked out for beds four or five feet 
wide, with intermediate alleys of two 
or three feet, It is then trenched , only 
a fingle fpit deep, and the bottom of 
the trench, made as in common gar- 
den-trenching, is covered with dung, 
jong and fhort, taken out of a wheel- 
barrow which ftands at the labourer’s 
elbow. The potatoe-eyes, cut as be- 
fore dire&ted, are placed upon this dung, 
at about five or fix inches afunder ; 
and this trench is filled up’ with the 
mould taken out of the next, which is 
marked by a line at the diftanceof two 
or three feet. This trench is again fill- 
ed with the mould of the next, and fo 
on to the laft, whichis filled from the 
alley. 

“ The ufe of the dung thus laid at 
the bottem of the trenches, is not only 
to make the rocts grow fingle, for not 
2bove one root, or at moft two, will in 
this cafe be produced by each eye, and 
thefe will be Jarge and well fed ; but it 
is attended with the farther advantage 
of making the potatoes run, and {pread 
themfelves to a certain determinate 
depth, which is no fmall help to their 
growing large. 

“ The laft thing to be done to them 
is, in April or May, (for they are plant- 
ed in February or March) as foon as 
they begin to rife, to dig the earth out 
of the alleys as is done for afparagus, 
and to cover the potatce bed with it, 
about five or fix inches thick. This 

* will 
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will give new life. and vigour to the 
roots, will keep the green from running 
too much to hanlm, and will make the 
bulbs grow much the larger, By this 
means the crop of fine Jarge potatoes 
will be almoft. the double of what is 
obtained when they are planted pro- 
mifcuoufly in the common way ; nor 
will any farther culture be requifite 
till they are fit to be dug up; except 
the polling out of fome of the large 
weeds,”’ 

Mr, Miller's reafons for difapproving 
of the planting, either. of the fmall off- 
fets_entire, or the eyes cut out of larger 
roots, are, that though the former ge- 
nerally produce a greater number of 
roots, thefe roots are always fmall; and 
that the cuttings of the larger roots are 
apt to rot, efpecially if wet weather 
happens foon after they are planted, 
He therefore recommends, to make 
choice of the faireft roots for fetting, 
and toallow them a larger fpace of 
ground, both between the rows, and 
between the plants. in the rows ; and 
he affures us that he has obferved, when 
this method has been followed, that the 
roots, in general, have been large the 
following autumn, 
his Elements of Agriculture, does not 
objea at all tothe planting of thecut- 
tings, 

The foil in which this plant thrives 
beft, is a light fandy loam, neither too 
dry nor over moift, but brought to a 
fine tilth, and ploughed very deep: 
for the deeper the earth is loofened, the 
finer and larger the roots will grow, 
In the fpring, juft before the laft 
ploughing, a good quantity of rotten 
dung fhould be fpread on the ground, 
and. this fhould be ploughed early in 
March, if the feafon be mild ; other- 
wife it had better be deferred until the 
middle or Jatter end of that month ; 
for if a hard froft fhould come on foon 
after the roots are planted, they may 
be. greatly injured, if not detlroyed, 
thereby ; but if they can be planted in 
the fpring, without that danger, the 
better it will be: | 

The lat ploughing fhould lay on the 
ground eyen, and then furrows fhould 
be drawn three feet afunder, and feven 
or eight inches deep, The roots fhould 
be laid at the bottom of thefe furrows, 
about a foot and a half afunder, and 
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they fhould then be covered in with 
earth, 

After all, the ground intended for po- 
tatoes js planted j in this manner, it muft 
remain in the fame ftate till near the 
the time when the thodts are expected 
to appear; then it fhould bewwell har- 
rowed both ways, as well to loofen the 
furface and render it fmooth, as to tear 
up the young weeds which will have 
begun to grow by that time, If much 


,wet has fallen after the planting, it 


may have caked the furface of the earth, 
fo as to retard the fprouting of the plants; 
and this harrowing will, in fuch cafe, 
almolt anfwer the intent ofa firft hoe- 
ing. 

Ihave placed the rows of potatoes 
at three feet diftance, continues Mr, 
Miller, in order to introduce the hoe- 
plough between them; becaufe that 
will greatly improve their roots: for by 
twice ftiring and breaking of the 
ground between thefe plants, not only 
weeds will be deftroyed, but the foib 
will be fo loofened, that every fhower 
of rain will penetrate to the roots, and 
greatly quicken their growth, Bor 
thefe operations fhould be performed 
early in the feafon, before the ftems or 
branches of the plants begin to fail and . 
trail upon the ground: for after that, 
it cannot be done without injuring the» 
fhoots, 

If thefe hoe-ploughings are carefully 
performed, they will prevent the 
growth of weeds, till the haulm of the 
plants cover the graund; and after 

that there will be little danger of their 
growing foas toinjure the crop; for 
the haulm will keep them under: but 
as the horfe-hoe can only go between. 
the rows, it will be neceffary to make 
ufe of the hand-hoe to ftir the ground, 
and. deftroy the weeds in the rows, 
between the plants, Ifthis be well done: 
in dry weather, immediately after each 
of the two horfe-hoeings, it will be 
fufficient to Keep the ground clean un- 
til the potatoes are fit to be taken up 5 
which will be very foon after the firit 
froft in the autumn has killed the 
haulm, They thould not remain much 
longer in the earth, left the roots them- 
felves be froft-bitten, which fpoils them. 
A four or five pronged fork is. better 
to digthem up with, than a fpade, be- 
caufe it islefS apt to cut them : but the 
principat 
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principal thing to be confidered here, 
is the clearing of the ground thorough- 
ly of them: for if any are ieft, they 
will fhoot up among the next crop, 
whatever it be, and do confiderable da- 
mage, efpecially if it be wheat, as is 
generally the cafe, fown in the com- 
mon broad-calt way. 

The beit way of Keeping thefe roots 
during the winter, is to lay them up in 
a dry place in very dry fand, or in fine 
and perfe@tly ery earth. 

The method of laying dung only at 
the bottom of the furrows in which 
the roots are planted, “ is a very poor 
one, (fays Mr. Miller) becaufe, where 
the potatoes begin to pufh out their 
roots, they are foon extended beyond 
the width of thefe furrows, and the 
mew roots are commonly formed at a 
diftance from the. old: fo will be out 
of the reach of this dung, and confe- 
quently will receive little benefit from 
it." But rather the contrary would 
feem to be the cafe, according to the 

‘Trifh hufbandman, who, feems to {peak 
from experience, when he fays, he had 
intended exprefsly to anfwer this very 
objeGion, that “ the dung is placed at 
the bottom of the furrows on purpofe 
to make the roots grow fingle; and 
that its being fo placed is atrended 
with the farther conveniency of mak- 
ing the potatoes run, and {pread them- 
felves at acertain determinate depth, 
which is no fmalli help to their grow- 
ing large.” Faéts muft here determine 
which is right: as they alfo muft in 
regard to fome parts of what Mr. 
Miller adds in the following words : 
«« As moft farmers covet to have a crop 
of wheat after the potatoes are taken 
off the ground, fo the jand will not be 
fo thoroughly dreffed in every part, nor 
fo proper for this crop, as when the 
dung is equally {pread, and p!oughed in 
all over the land, nor will the crops of 
potatoes be fo good. I have always 
obferved, where this method of plant- 
ing the potatoes has heen praétifed, the 
Jand has produced a fine crop of wheat 
afterward, and there has fcarce one 
fhoot of the potatde appeared among 
the wheat, which I attribute to the 
farmers planting only the largeft roots : 
for when they have forked them out of 
the ground the following autumn, there 
heve been fix, eight, or ten large roots 
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produced from each, and often many 
more, and featceany very {mall roots ; 
whereas, in fuch places where the 
fmal! roots have’been planted, there has 
been a vatt number of very fmall roots 
produced, many of which werefofmall, 
as not to be difcovered when the roots 
were taken up; fo have grown thefol- 
lowing feafon, and have greatly injured 
whatever crop was upon the ground.”” 
Will not a thorough ploughing and 
good harrowing, after the crop of po- 
tatoes has been taken off the ground, 
intermix the dung laid in the furrows, 
and thecontiguous earth moft impreg- 
nated therehy, with the reft of the foil 5 
perhaps almof as well as if the dung 
had been {pread equally over the whole 
field, at the very firft? If it will, the 
prefumption feems {trong in favour of 
tlie Irith method. For certain’ it is, 
thatthe land ought to be well ploughed 
and harrowed after the potatoes are 
removed. before itis fown with any. 
other crop; unlefs the feed for that 
crop, which generally is wheat, be 
fprinkled by hand between the rows, as 
they aredug up, and there covered with 
the earth then turned over. This is 


_ prattifed in fome parts of France: but, 


as M, Duhamel obferves, the grain is 
fo apt to be diftributed unequally in 
this method, that it is better to plough 
the ground, and fow it, in the regular 
way. 

If the farmer apprehends that his 
land has not been thoroughly cleared 
of the potatoes, and is therefore afraid 
of their damaging his enfuing crop; 
his beft way will be to lay it up very 
roughagainit winter; becaufe the frofts 
of that feafon are known to kill and 
rot all potatoes in the ground expofed 
to them, and it will ac the fame time 
be thereby finely prepared for {pring 
corn; efpecially as it will have been 
well enriched by the haulm of the po- 
tatoes lying upon it. 

Though potatoes delight moft ina 
light fandy loam, neither too dry, nor 
over moift, as was obferved before; 
yet Mr. Maxwell fays he has feen them 
thrive well on ground chat feemed to 
be very bad ; even in deep mofs, which 
could not bear horfes to plow it, but 
which is confiderably bettered by them; 
and on coarfe heath, where they were 
fucceeded by grain, without more dung 

than 
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than was laid on at firft. Of fo im- 
proving a nature are they, and fomuch 
is the land enriched by the rotting of 
their ftalks among it, and the digging 
it gets.in raifing them. 

Several experiments communicated 
to M, Duhamel concur to prove the 
extraordinary increafe of potatoes cul- 
tivated with the horfe-hoe: but as 
this will always be the confequence of 
the new hufbandry, wherever it is pro- 
perly ufed, I fhall only borrow from 
him, on this occafion, M. de Villiet’s 
‘ account of his method of pra@tice, be- 
caufe it is the cleareft and moft con- 
cife : 

*< There are, fays he, feveral forts of 
potatoes. That which I cultivate is 
the middle-fized. It is planted about 
the end of April, or the beginning of 
May, and it ripens in Oftober. My 
beds are five feet wide. I give them 
two ploughingsin the fpring ; at the 
fecond of which J half fill the main 
furrow. Before I plant, I cut a fmall 
furrow with the fingle cultivator, 
which likewife loofens the earth; but 
if it be moift, I put a double fpring- 
tree bar to the cultivator, to avoid the 
poaching of the horfes. I then plant 
the potatoesa foot afunderin the row; 
choofing for this purpofe fuch as are 
about the fize of a walnut, They are 
thruft in by hand, two or three inches 
‘deep ; and if the mould does not then 
cover them fufficiently of its own dc- 
cord, alittle more is pufhed down upon 
them. 

“ A flight hand-hoeing can hardly 


be avoided afterwards, to deftroy the , 


weeds which fpring up at the fame 
time as the potatoes; but this hoeing 
need not extend farther than three or 
four inches on each fide of the row; 
‘becaufe the p!ough will do the ret. 

T give the firft hoe-ploughing in the 
fpring, as for wheat; but earlier or la- 
ter, according to the condition of the 
ground, 

‘« My fecond hoe-ploughing is given 
as foon as the plants are tall enough 
to be earthed up; that is to fay, when 
they are eight or teninches high, J 
tnen turn the earth up towards them 
as much as poffible. 

*€ As this plant fpreads greatly, and 
fhoots out very fait, it would be im- 
poffible to give more than two.of thefe 
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hoeings, if one fhould negle& to take. 
advantage of the time when its leaves 

and branches do not entirely cover the 

bed. 

‘« The roots are dug up in Oftober 
or perhaps fomewhat earlier or later, 
according to the feafon, with a ftrong 
iron prong ; fhaking and clearing them 
well from the mould, They are then: 
eft to dry for fome hours, and are af- 
terwards laid in a place where the froft 
cannot reach them. 

‘¢ This fruit, which yields furpri- 
fingly, is of great fervice to feed and fat- 
ten cattle, efpecially when it has been 
boiled a little. They like it very well 
raw, after it has been kept a few 
months above ground: but it is beft 
for them after it has been boiled,” 

The reader is obliged to the ingeni- 
ous Mr, Irwin for the following ac- 
countof cultivating potatoes in Ireland, 
and which we fhall give in his own 
words: 

‘* The potatoe, fays he, is become a 
root of fuch immenfe utility, efpecially 
to the poorer fort, within this century, 
that too much, methinks, cannot be 
faid towards improving and extending 
the culture of it, 

“ In Provence, Dauphiny, Switzer- 
land, and fevera) other parts of Europe, 
and even in America, it yields com- 
modious, abundant relief to the more 
indigent, as being eafily and plenteoufly 
propagated in almoft every kind of foil. 

*€ In Ireland particularly it is the 
principal food of the poor during the 
greater partof the year, without which, 
fince the Jate unproportionable rife of. 
lands in that kingdom to the trade of 
it, they could not well fubfift. And, 
indeed, it feems a particular favour of 
Providence fent to them on this ac- 
count, 

“ In times, not very remote, lands 
were cheap there, and the peafantry, 
confequently, lived on nourifiiment 
fomewhat more luxurious, and diver~ 
fified : their labour alfo was lefs bur- 
theenfome, But now, being obliged to 
work hard at four-pence and fix-pence 
a day, and their rents confiderably aug- 
mented,it will not feem furprifing, that 
this root alone has become the ftaple 
of their fupport, and that they have 
been the firft people in Europe, or, per- 
haps, in the world, that have led the 

example 
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example in.an extenfive improvement 
of it. © This may naturally be fuppofed 
to arife from clofe-prefling neceflity, 
the moft cogent and infpiriting of all 
motives, 

“Tn truth with much reafon ; fora 
poor labourer, in thatill-fated country, 
is driven to feek his fole refuge for fub- 
fiftence in this root, from the inexora- 
ble impofition of a hard-hearted Jand- 
lord, {forry 1 am to have it to fay, too 
many of them grind the poor ; but hope 
#t willinot belong the cafe) who thinks 
he cannot get too much for his land 
out of the perfons, or purfes, of his de 
ts, and who hath fo inverted the 
old cuftoms, that a hewer of wood, and 
drawer of water, (and many of thefe 

aps defcendants of former pro- 
prietors) can afford himfelf but a mi- 
ferable fcanty platter of potatoes, fea- 
foned with a palatable grain of falt, and 
wafhed down with adraught from the 
next rivulet, to fupport the fatigue of 
thirteen hours (ftatute quantity) of 
unceafing labour, about his ancient 
manfion-houfe, or in his elegant gar- 
dens, well-laid out clofes, or refrefhing 
bog-holes, 

“€ The potatoe is a root, a little of 
which is very filling, quickly appeaf- 
ing hunger ; but by no means a lating 
folid nourifhment for a labourer, as 
€vidently teftify the fquallid looks of 
numbers of the poorer Irith; though 
at the fame time it is in general whol- 
fome, agreeing with moft itomachs 
that can vary their food; but, like 
other produtions of the earth, forbid 
in many cafes by the medicinal tribe. 

“There are feveral ways of breeding 
potatoes in ireland, which partly srife 
trom the difference in foil, and kinds 
of feed. The different foils for this 
purpofe in ufe in my neighbourhood, 
for about twenty years paft, and which, 
¥ believe, are pretty genera!, are the 
tollowing, wherein they are abundantly 
propagated, viz. 

© Firft, On rich clay land without 
any manure, vulgarly called grafs po- 
ftatoes, 

» *€ When a leafe is near being expired, 
that is, during the laft feven years of 
it, if ‘there be no covenants grounded 
on the ftatute againft wafte, ‘xc. the 
tenant, finding no hopes of a renewal, 


féts confiderable traéts in this way, 


where the foil wil] admit of it, 
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** Secondly, on good ley land webi 
gravelled, (otherwife fanded) which 
oughtto be done a year before planting. 
Nut the poorer fort, who are the chief 
cultivators of this root, are obliged to 
fand and plant at the fame time, or 
nearly thereabouts ; which is very de- 
ftructive to themfelves, their potatoes 
not having the proper benefit of the 
manure ; at leaft one part in three of 
the return are on this account cxceed- 
ing {mall, and. are from hence called 
poreens by them, being a diminutive 
expreffion, Whole fields aie ferin this 
way, (commonly called fpaddane) in 
which a confiderable trade is driven ; 
efpecially in the provinces of Muniier 
and Connaught, 

“* Had it been properly and mode- 
ratély done, it would be a fine prepa- 
ration for the increafe of corn, and the 
laying down and bringing in, or in 
other terms the reclaiming of land ; 
but the poor do it fo.negligently, and 
mangle it fo intolerably, having but a 
fhort temporary ufe in it, befides pay- 
ing near double the worth for ir, that 
this manufa@ture, which might other- 
wife be of confiderable benefit to Ire- 
land, is,as now carried on, rather the 
contrary. 

“* Thirdly, On ground previoufly 
gravelled (that is, perhaps ix months 
before)’ and dunged at fetting time. 
There is but little done in this way, 
except by the gentry, and renters of 
land for their private ufe ; it being as 
yet out of reach of the peafantry, un 
lefs in a few inftances. ' 

** Fourthly, On the ley with dung 
alone. Marle is notin ufein my neigh- 
bourhood, though thereis plenty of it 
in feveral parts.of it; therefore cannot 
yetinform you how it would do for 
the potatoes in’that diftri¢, As to 
potatoes fet in the ley with dung alone, 
this manufacture alfo is done, as you 
may judge, moftly by the more opulenr, 
I have, however, often feen large fields 
fet in this way to the public: but itis 
not of late years fo much the cuftom, 
this fort of land being commonly kept 
for grazing: this hurts the land; and 
any preparation out of the ley for 
potatoes will, if not previoufly gra- 
velled, 

« Tifthly, In arable or ftubble land, 
(vulgarly called flicking or thrufting of 
potatoes, becaufe they are fown with a 
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ftick, pointed at the end, about an 
inch diameter and two feet long, with 
the loy, otherwife the Irith fpade.) In 
this method dung is alfo ufed, which 
fhall be noticed in its place, 

“© Thefe are the moft general me- 
thods that now occur to me, or I be- 
lieve that arein ufe. There are, how- 
ever, fomeothers ariftng from the qua- 
lity of the feed, praétifed only by the 
. curious, in which the plants are put 
down at nine or twelve inches afunder 
every way, in little hillocks, (like the 
hop plant) as praétifed in feveral coun- 
ties in England ; and, if youland them 
at certain proper ftated ‘times while 
vegetation continues, you will havea 
handfome nett of large oblong potatoes 
at every landing. 

«© J made the experiment of one fort 
in my garden; and out of half a dozen 
potatoes cut into feveral pieces, each 
having an eye, I had, to the beft of my 
remembrance, without exaggeration, a 
quantity equal to twelye Winchefter 
buthels, 

«* This kind of potatoe is introduced 
into Ireland but of late years: it is 
however well Known there, 

“© A potatoe entirely black is alfo in 
ufe in Fingal, near Dublin, fruétifies 
abundantly, and eats exceeding dry, 
which principally marks the goodnefs 
of this root in almoft every inftance. 

“¢ There are feveral kinds of potatoes. 
Mr, Maxwell, of Arkland in Scotland, 
a very judicious gentleman, has parti- 
cularly noticed fix forts, viz. The 
fong red, the round red; the long white, 
the round white, or Spanifh potato ; 
the blue, the leather- coat, and an early 
kind that comes in a month fooner 
than the common fort, though planted 
at the fame time. 

** This root being greatly manu- 
faGtured in Ireland, they mix moft of 
the better forts promifcuoufly, both for 
ufe and feed. 

“* T remember, about twenty-five 
years ago, the large red potatoe, then 
called the Caftonian, (perhaps from 
Caftile) as alfo the oblong Spanifh 
white potatoe, to be chiefly in ufe ; but 
now a leffer fort, fuch as the Muntter 
or kidney potatoe, of a whitifh or light- 
ith yellow colour, the leather-coat, or 
tound redCronian potatoe,witha rough 
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thick fkin, and particularly that ftiled 
the Spanith white potatoe, are moftly 
in ufe. 

“ All thefe forts are cut for feed ac- 
cording to the number of eyes on them, 
and thrive generally well with very lit- 
tle care, fo that all forts being now fo 
plenty, and anfwering fo well, there are 
(as we may eafily judge) no over-nice 
diftin@tions made about them. there, 
The poorer Irith, who affect not to 
plant this root in bottom lands, or wet 
f{wampy grounds, unlefs hard preffed 
for foil, are even in this cafe feldom at- 
tentive about the kind of potatoe they 
put down, the return being commonly 
wet, unfit for eating, and only proper 
for feed, which (from my little experi- 
ence) I think makes but indifferent, 
though fown in the beft prepared up- 
land ; for too much moifture, as well as 
too much dung, makes a potatoe wet : 
and plantit when you will, Iam ap- 
prehenfive it never lofes this quality, 
which is the worft it can have, except 
being rotten, or froft-bit; nor willany 
eat fo well, raifed from dung, as with- 
out. 

“* As the potatoe thrives in different 
foils, fo there are different methods of 
cultivating it: I will therefore now 
proceed to that moft generally in ufe 
in my neighbourhood, (and indeed all 
over the kingdom) called grafs potatoes 
or fpuddane, and by fome (improperly) 
conacres, which feems to be the natu- 
ral culture, but doubrlefs not fo good 
to make the land ftand long proof, 
(notwithftanding the gravelling) as if 
artificial manures were added, fuch as 
dung, compoft, lime, &c,; for marle, 
lime-ftone, gravel, fea-fand, thells, &c. 
I confider in the clafs of natural ma- 
nures and the belt; and providence 
hath kindly given them in every fpot, 
(even in the unpromifing deferts of 
Zara, &c,) had we known how to come 
at them. 

“ Land in the ley, (asI faid before) 
and that which requires no manure, 
the Irith feck moft greedily after, fome 
of which has not been ploughed per- 
haps within this century : fo that you 
can only juft diftinguifh that it has 
been tilled, and the tilth generally cur- 
ved, the old peopleinclining the plough 
with the cafual fhape of the field, fo as 

cb 
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tolet the water in the furrow have a 
drip.or fall. r 

“© When a peafant has the good luck 
to get a bit of fuch choice ground, (for 
two.or three of them will be concerned 
in an acre, and few take more than one) 
he follows the old ridge with bis /oy, 
or Irith fpade, unlefs compelled by the 
pofieffor of the land to make his ridges 
firaight, which he moft unwillingly 
does, and at beft but aukwardly, with 
a rope made of hay or ftraw, or fome 
of his wife’s worft tow; neither 
of which ftretching tight, and» cften 
breaking, feldom admit well-looking 
ridges: thefe he makes from one end 
of his ground to the other, the beds 
being about three, or atmoft four feet 
wide,and the furrows, or trenches, a- 
bout two. When he depofits the feed 
on his bed, at about four or fix inches 
at moft afunder, he divides the turf of 
his furrow in two equal parts, which 
he turnsalternately in fods on the edge 
or verge of eachibed, the green fide on 
the potatoes, cutting the fods on three 
fides or angles, leaving that next the 
bed uncut... This laborious work the 
poor fellow does furprizingly quick : 
two more men follow him, one dig- 
ging the under-ftratum, and throwing 
up onthe middle of the bed as much 
of theearth as he conveniently can with 
his 4 ; the remainder the third man 
cafts on with his fhovel, fettling the 
bed.in the form, or manner, in which 
itis toremain, 

“ Some cover their potatoes at firft 

through want of time) with only the 

d, and about four or five inches of 
earth, and finifh them perhaps, that is, 
caft the lait covering on them, not for 
2 month, or fix weeks after ; which 
poffibly may greatly check their grqwth. 
Many account this the beft way, and 
it is become common; but I attribute 
the negleét of not finifhing their pota- 
toes (as the term is) in due time, to 
no want of proper knowledge in the 
common {frith, but their inability to 
give the proper attention totheir own 
little affairs, occafioned by the greedy 
feverity of their mafters, as» before 
obferved, 

«* Ojhers there are (and many) who, 
making the furrows unproportionably 
narrow to the beds, throw up a third 
{pit or ftratum, and perhaps not until 
two months after the firlt fetting, 
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“ This pernicious method may poffi- 
bly deftroy or check the weeds ; but 
certain [ am, it will not contribute to 
the increafe or largenefs of the root, in 
theunphyfical or over heavy manner in 
which I have feen it done; becaufe 
this lower ftratum, which is moftly 
fand, remains on the top of the richett 
part of the foil, and being thus unmix- 
ed with it, prevents it from receiving 
the proper benefits of the air, &c, be- 
fides, too great a covering on the po- 
tatoe is highly prejudical to ir, 

“In other cafes, thefe ftratums 
thrown up, and mixed into a good tilth, 
would anfwer wonderfully, mixing 
well being the life of good tillage, I 
would therefore in this place recom- 
mend to our farmers (who are too pe- 
nurious of their land) to make their 
potatoe trenches fo wide, as not to re- 
quire throwing up much of the third 
or fandy ftratum on the laft covering, 
or landing, of their potatoes: and they 
will find a much greater return, and 
one half (or more) lefs of porecns, or 
fmall* potatoes: which is an objeét 
highly worthy of their notice, The 
experiments I have made, i purpofe re- 
peating on my return to Ireland, and 
hope to prove this fimple method'to 
exceed that in the hillock, or in the 
drill way, 

‘© In this manner allley land is fown 
with potatoes by the common people, 
and moft others, whether manured or 
not. If dunged, the dung is laid out 
as the ridges are to be, but the fand is 
fpreadall over thefurface, Common- 
ly little boys and girls precede the fer- 
ters on the ridges; laying down the feed- 
lings or potatoe eyes, which they do 
very quick, and tolerably well, at the 
appointed diftance, This feemsa gid- 
dy part of the bufinefs, and well fuited 
to their years; but cuftom makes them 
perfect in it. 

“ The next general method is plant- 
ing potatoes in’ ftubble ground, which 
is, in the common way above-menti- 
oned, by dunging it well, and forne- 
times by plowing it in, and then fho- 
velling up the ridges, a man going be- 
fore, lightly digging them, that there 
may be a fufficient quantity of mould 
to cover them ; but this the poorer fort 
cannot well compafs to do, and always 
avoid it when they'can get a frefh or 
ley furface, 
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¢* Nor do they fow them to chufe, the 
fecond year, in the fame ground, with- 
out dung or fome other artificial ma- 
mure, (for the natural, fuch as fand, 
marle, &c, would not do) unlefs it be 
exceeding good. 

“* Lime, indeed, in this cafe would 
wery probably anfwer, butit is rarely 
tried, 

“ There is alfo a cuftom a good deal 
in ufe, which is by fticking or thruft- 
jng potatoes in ftubble land freth 
ploughed, which is done in this man- 
ner: aman (but feldom two) goes on 
the crown of a narrow ploughed fet, 
and iticks his /y, or Irifh [pade, in it, 
every here and there, with his right 
foot, holding it in his left hand, and 
with it pufhing the fpade once, and 
fometimes twice from him, to make an 
opening, (which I have feen done with 
a good deal of dexterity) and with the 
right hand, that contains the feed, (a 
convenient "quantity of which he car- 
ries in an apron or cloth tied round 
his middle, fo as to Jet the contents be 
eafily come at, he throws one, and 
fometimes two fets, or eyes, into the 
opening which the /y makes behind ; 
and on his drawing it away, the loo- 
fened earth falls in and covers them: 
Soon after he dungs the ridges, and 
covers them up, as in the preceding 
gnethod, with mould out of thefurrows, 

S* Sometimes alfo they do this work 
with a flick about eighteen inches 
long, and an inch or fo diameter, point- 
ed at one end, and fomewhat curved at 
the other. By this eafy means huf- 
band, wife, children, and fervants,) if 
they have-any) and a friendly neigh- 
bour or two, (who may be helpedin 
return) affift at it for greater expedi- 
tion, efpecially when the feafon hap- 
pens to be advanced. 

** In Scotland they do this work 
fomewhat differently. 

«In Ireland alfo there are many 
who fow potatoes after the plough, the 
ploughman letting the fets drop in as 
he goes along; and aharrow matched 
to the fame plough, following him 
clofe behind, covers them in: ‘There 
is no great difficulty in this, the land 
being intilth. Over ail they put dung ; 
but they fhould mind to give italight 
covering, that the fubftance of it might 
impregnate with the adjacent earth, 
which it would not do, but evaporate 
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by being left expofed to the air, &c, 
yet this precaution many are very nes 
gligent in. 

The other methods, as in the Brill, 
or hillock, or horfe-hoeing way, &c. are 
little ufed there, except among the 
more curious; but they bemg well 
known in England, it is needlefs to 
mention them in this place, I 

‘* The next thing requifite is the 
fencing, which fhould be done, at 
fartheit, before the ftalk begins to ap- 
pear; for if the cattle, that are in 
that feafon greedy for frefh vegetable 
get at them, the roots of fuch as th 
nip will never come to the fize they 
otherwife would, 

‘© This is well known in Ireland 5 
and the poor, chiefly I believe from 
inability, and partly from a fort of 
careleffnefs or rather lazinefs they 
ftill inherit (notwithftanding the mix- 
ture of Englith and Norman’ blood, 
&c,) from their Spanifh anceftors, are 
very remifs in. this refpeét ; efpecially 
in the chiltern or more fertile parts 
of the country ; where, in moft mat+ 
ters of hufbandry, they ‘leave too much 
to chance, relying on the bounty 0 
the foil. 

‘© About me, and. in many other 
parts, they very commonly do not put 
on the firft covering tillabeut the mid- 
die of May ; and the fecond, perhaps, 
not fora month after; fo that it is 
often July before they fence them pro- 
perly : and where many of"them are 
concerned in.a plantation (as is ufually 
the way) it is moft troublefome and 
difficult to get each man to do his part 
of the ditching, which commonly is 
but a forry mound of fods, with fome 
bufhes fodded down on top,’ to keep 
out fheep that (mel! this plant when it 
rifes, (as cattle do corn) and weanesy 
dextrous at getting at it, 

“© Some of thefe poor people are fo 
heedlefs, they never can be brought to 
make their fences; and then the owner 
of the ground, in his own defence, is’ 
obiiged to get it done at an advanced 
price, and they to pay for a oF their 
potatoes to remain, 

‘© Many of them, efpecially i in ‘heap 
years, leave them onthe lJandlord’s 
hands ; and, -unlefs a farmer’ colleéts' 
himfelf, or has a good fervant ‘to do 
it, the rent is not had without immenfe’ 


trouble, and fome of it never. ‘Not-- 


withftanding 
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withftanding thefe difficulties, many 
farmers have made eafy fortunes in 
this way, ' 

“ Thus it happens, at the time they 
are often finifhing the fencing, they 
ought to be weeding their potatoes.— 
The weed that mofily annoys them is 
the Scotch thiftle: this fhould be cut 
away in June, and if the foil fhould be 
fo rich as,to require a fecond weeding 
{which is -very often the cafe) it fhould 
be done in Auguft, There will be no 


ether trouble with them ull digging 


time, _ 

“ The beft time for this work is in 
the latter end of October, or beginning 
of November, to avoid the early froiis, 
which are mortal to them: but if, by 
bad hufbandry, they have been plant- 
ed late, they fhould be left longer in 
the, ground, and covered with litter, 
_ or haulm, to prevent being loft in 
this way.. 

f* About Michaelmas, thecattle are 
let: through them, the roots not being 
then affeGed by the nipping, or beat- 
ing down, of the ftaik : this the pea- 
fants know by the colour of it, which 
becomes a dark brown, lofing its ver- 
dure; as alfo-by the apple and root. 

_ © The moreneedy begin todig them 
for uferin Augutt, though they-arenot 
then near fo leng in groundas they are 
in England 5 which demonftrates the 
excellence and firength of the jvith 
foi Ta voi Od 

-of, When gentlemen farmers dig their 
potatoes, they fet on a great number 
of hands atonce, twotto aridge: boys 
ahd girls gather them promifcuonfly, 
big aod little, into. bags containing 
about two Winchefter bufhels ;and 
thus they are carried to the farm-hovfe, 
and thrown into a room, in one heap, 
partofiwhich is deftroyed by the frott, 
4 great part. by. the kitchen, alfo by 
the hogs,, who deflroy them much 
while in the ground, there being hardly 
any fencing againft them 3 a great part 
arealfo ole by the followers; or hang- 
ers+on; andthe remainder rarely fufices 
for feeds;—of folittle value is this efti- 
mable root confidercd in thofe parts : 
and yet I have often known them at a 
very high price, from ten to twenty 
fhillings, and upwards, the big barrel, 
which is the ufual meafurein the wett- 
ern parts of Ireland; that is, above 
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two barrels, or eighe bufhels, Wins 
chefter. meafure; 

“© Had they fuch places as Covent- 
Garden wear thom, the cafe would be 
fur different: but where there are no 
convenient and brifk markets, the 
waite in farms is always great. 

“ Though, as I remarked before, 
low or fwampy grounds do not anfwer 
well for-potatoes, yet they fometimes 
thrive, and are larce, the meat being 
generally fcabby, clofe,; wet, and hea 
vy, fromthe too great impregnation of 
the water, which renders them unpa- 
latable, sand mot the bet for feed § 
however, fuch are chiefly ufed in this 
way: yet I have feen them planted in 
red bogs, which are the wetteft and 
worflt; and the bog being previoufly 
fanded and dunted, the ftalk looked 
green and healthy, and fome of the 
roots might perchance have eat ‘dry; 
but thofe planred’ in ‘black, or drier 
bogs, have beendound to fucceed well, 

*< "There is no culture perhaps, yet 
known, willbe:ter reclaim wafte and 
unprofitable dands, than chat of ‘the 
potatoe. - Ireland \can’ well prove the 
truth of this\affertion, in a numberiefs 
varidty of inftances? 

<1 have feen feveral tracts of wood= 
land {iubbed up, and brouchtinto fine 
tilth, by means of the potatce hufban- 
dry,’ America} I believe, can fay the 
fame, 

“OF late! years’ the fescit hide 308 
fky-farmers, ‘that is; the inferior fort, 
and even fome’ of our ‘gentlemen-far- 
mers, drive the poo# into the moun? 
tains, moory grduhds, wooded and 
ftony lands, ‘arid ever! into the bogs 3 
and when, by ‘the culture of the po- 
tatoe principally, they have reciaimed 
them, fo as to be fit to admit cattle, 
they are turned’out without ceremony, 
I have in fuch places feen-as fine crops 
of potatoes, and afterwards flax, and 
different kinds of corn, as ever I met 
with any where, 

‘¢ The mountain and other furfaces, 
except bog, feldom fail being blefied 
by nature with limeftone, gravel, 
(which is the commoneft) or tome 
other manure, adapted to them; fo 
that it is nothing hut hands, money, 
and a'proper limitation of rhe grazing, 
farming, that are wantingto make @l- 
moft the whole kingdom lock like a 
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garden, or like England ; I neéd go 
no higher with the comparifon, 

“ Tris true, in fome few counties 
of Ireland, in particular diftricts, na- 
ture either has not been fo bountiful, 
or the farmers have not found out the 
internal manures; being obliged to car- 
ry fea-fand, and other forts, many 
miles; in which, however, they find 
their account, notwithflanding the 
impolitically too much limited trade 
of the kingdom. 

“ Before I difmifs this fubje&, it 
may be proper to obferve, that a fecond 
crop of potatoes is fometimes taken 
out of the fame land fucceffively ; but 
this is not common, at leaft about 
me, though I believe the land is as 
good as any in the province, On the 
contrary, the ufual way is, after the 
firt crop of potatoes is taken off, if 
the foil is ftrong, they immediately 
fow bere ia it, or Keep it till the fol- 
lowing fpring for flax, which requires 
an equally ftrong foil: or if the ground 
be but of a middling good fort, they 
fow it, juft after the potatoes are taken 
out, with wheat; or keep it till the 
April following for barley, 

«* The fky-farmer generally takes 
the land into his own hands after the 
firft crep of potatoes, and fows it 
with bere, wheat, or barley, for two 
er three feafons; after which, if he 
refrefhes it with a fummer, or a win- 
ter fallow, he fows the fame kinds of 
grain in it for two or three feafons 
more ; then he takes two or three crops 
of oats; and when itis well impo- 
verifhed, or drawn (as they call it 
there) he lets it for feveral years toge- 
ther, in con-acres, to the poor people 
for at leaft one third more than the 
real value, 

* From hence we may judge how 
much an alteration of method in huf- 
bandry is wanting in.thofe parts.” 

POUND, Aveirdupeis, contains fix- 
teen ounces, A pound Troy, twelve 
ounces, 

POX. A diforder in hogs. This 
is aname by which the farmers exprefs 
a diforder of their fwine, that fhews 
itfelf outwardly in a multitude of pim- 
ples and blotches ; and keeps the crea- 
tures miferable, and makes them pine 
and watfte, 

It rifes from wet and filthia their 
fties, and trom unwholefome food, 

The remedy is this: Make a hot 
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mefs for the creature, and give it in am 
ounce of venice treacle, 

After it has taken this, let the Whole 
fkin be well cleaned with foap fuds, 
and then wherever the fores and pim- 
ples are, ufe the following ointment. 
Melt over the fire two pounds of hog’s 
lard, and ftir in half a pint of tar, 
When it is taken off the fire, put to 
it as much flower of brimftone as will 
thicken it when cold into a firm oint- 
ment, Rub this upon the hog every 
night for four times, and keep “him 


, dry and clean, and it will commonly 


make a cure in that time, 

The farmer muft obferve, that this 
difeafe is infe€tious; fo that he muft 
feparate thofe hogs which haveit from 
the reft, and not put them together 
again till they have been fome time 
well, and he fees there is no return of 
the diforder, 

PREDIAL TITHES, Are thofe 
which are paid of things arifing and 
growing from the ground only, as corn, 
hay, fruits of trees, and the like, 

PRICKS in a horfe’s foot. Whenever 
this accident happens, we advife the 
owner to turn his horfe immediately 
to grafs, and to apply nothing exter- 
nal to it. If that cannot be done, 
‘only rub on the horfe’s hoof fome 
ointment of elder two or three times 
aday. All tents are pernicious, and 
all {pirits, 

Paickxry Pear, SeeInp1ran Fie, 

Prick Mapam. [Sedum.] Houfe- 

leek, \ 
PRICKWOOD, [Eucnymus.] This 
grows very common in hedges in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, in fome 
places called Dogwood. The beft 
butchers fkewers are made of this 
wood, 3 

PRIMROSE, [Primula,] This plant 
grows in hedges and woods: in almoft 
every part of the kingdom; if tranf- 
planted into gardens it lofes its beau- 
tifu) pale colour, and becomes reddith, 

Tree, or Night Primrose. [Oeno- 
thera.] There are feveral ipecies of this 
plant natives of Virginia and other 
parts of America, and are propagated 
by feeds. 

PRIVET. [Liguftrum.] There are 
two forts. 1. The commion,. 2, The 
Italian Privet. 

The firft fort grows common in the 
hedges in moft parts of England, where 
it rifes fifteen or fixteen feet high, with 

a woody 
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- ‘a woody ftem covered with a fmooth 
grey bark, fending out many lateral 
branches, garnifhed with {pear-fhaped 
leaves, ending with obtufe points, and 
are of a dark green. ‘The flowers 
are white, and are produced in thick 
fpikes at the end of the branches, ha- 
ving a tubular petal cut at the top in 
four parts, which fpread open, Thefe 
are fucceeded by fmall, round, black 
berries, which ripen in the autumn, 
The leaves of this fort frequently re- 
main green till after Chritmas. There 
are two varieties of this, one with 
white, and the other hath yellow va- 
riegated leaves ; but to preferve thefe 
varieties they fhould be planted in poor 
land, for if they are in a rich foil they 
will grow vigorous, and foon become 
plain. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in 
Italy ; this rifes with a ftronger ftem 
than the former, the branches are lefs 
pliable, and grow more ere&; their 
bark is of a lighter colour, the leaves 
are much larger, and end in acute 
points, andfare alfo of a brighter green; 
they continue in verdure till they are 
thruft off by the young leaves in the 
fpring. The flowers of this are rather 
larger than thofe of the common fort, 
and are feldom fucceeded by berries in 
this country, 

Both thefe forts are cultivated in the 
nurferies near London, to furnifh the 
fmall gardens and balconies in the 
city, the firft being one of the few 
plants which will thrive in the fmoke 
of London; but although they will 
live fome years in the clofe part of the 
town, yet they feldom produce flowers 
after the firft year, unlefs it is in fome 
open places where there is free air, 

Fhe Italian Privet is now generally 
preferred to the common fort for plant- 
ing in gardens, the leaves being larger, 
and continuing green all the year, 
render it more valuable; and being 
fo hardy as to refift the greareft cold 
in this country, it may be planted in 
any fituation where the common fort 
will thrive, 

Mock Pervert. [Piillyrea.] There 
are feyen or eight fpecies cf Mock Pri- 
vet, all natives of France, Spain, and 
Ttaly, but hardy enough to thrive in 
the open air of England, except the 
winters are very fevere. They are 
all propagated either from feeds or 
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layers, but the latter is generally pre- 
ferred, 

PRONG, An implement much ufed 
in hufbandry, confifting of two or 
three pieces of iron inferted into a 
handle for taking up corn, firaw, 
dung, &c, : 

Pronc-hoe, A term ufed to exprefs 
an inftrument ufed to hoe or break the 
ground near, and among the roots of 
plants. 

The ordinary contrivance of the hoe 
in England is very bad, it being only 
made for fcraping on the furface ; but 
the great ufe of hoeing being to break 
and open the ground, befides the kill- 
ing the weeds, which the antients, and 
many among us, have thought the only 
ufe of the hoe, this duli and blunt 
inftrument is by no means calculated 
for the purpofes it is to ferve, 

The prong-hoe confifts of two hook- 
ed points of fix or feven inches Jong, 
and, when ftuck into the ground, will 
ftir and remove it the fame depth as 
the plough does, and thus anfwers 
both the ends of cutting up the weeds 
and opening the land. The antient 
Romans had an inftrument of this 
kind, which they called the bidens ; 
but they were afraid of its ufe in their 
fields and gardens, and only vufed it in 
their vineyards, The prong-hoe comes 
into excellent ufe, even in the horfe- 
hoeing hufbandry; in this the hoe- 
plough can only come within three or 
four inches of the rows of corn, tur- 
nips, and the like; but this inftru- 
ment mgay be ufed afterwards, and 
with it the land may be raifed and 
ftirred, evento the very ftalk of the 
planr, 

PRUNING. Pruning is an opera-~ 
tion of the knife performed upon trees 
occafionally, in order both to give 
them any defired form, and to re- 
trench or reduce irregular and redun- 
dant or fuperfluous growths, or what- 
ever creates confufion and diforder, 

But this operation is particularly 
neceffary to be practifed on many forts 
of fruit-trees, more efpecially the 
dwarf forts, fuch as all kinds of wail 
and efpalier fruit-trees ; it is aifo ne- 
ceffary to be performed occaftonally 
upon ftandard trees, both dwarfs and 
half and fnil ftandards, to all of which 
proper pruning is necefiary 5 fome forcs 
annually, as ali kinds of wall trees, 

efpatiers, 
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efpaliers, and mo/t: other dwarf or 
trained fruit-trees; to which it is re- 
qiifice. in order'to preferve the proper 
figure, and to Keep them within their 
limited bounds, as well as to promoté 
fevitfulnefs ; but as to common ftand- 
ards whofe heads having full feope of 
growth every way, they require but 
very little pruning, except juft to re- 
trench any occafionai redundancy, ill- 
growing branch, and dead wood; 
Wail trees and efpaliers, however, re- 
quire a general vegulation of pruning 
twice every year, in fummer to te- 
trench the evidently fuperfiuous and 
ill-placed fhoots of the year, and to 
train in-afupply ‘of the moft regular 
ones; and in winter to give a general 
regulation borh to the fupply of young 
wood left in fummer and to the old 
branches where neceffary, 

For in pruning wall trees and efpa- 
liers, it is to be obferved, that as thefe 
trees having their branches arranged 
with great regularity to the right and 
left one above another parallelly, about 
five or fix inches afunder, forming a 
regular fpread, fovas the branches of 
€ach tree completely cover a certain 
fpace of walling, &c. and as the whole 


fpicad of branches conftantly fend, 


forth every year a great number of 
unnecefiary and ufelefs fhoets: and 
each tree being limited to a certain 
fpace, an annual pruning is confe- 
quently moit necefiary to retrench the 
redundancies, and all irregular and 
bad fhoots, to give the proper bearing 
branches due room, as well as to 
enable us to confine each tree within 
its allotred limits, confiftent with its 
Tegular form, 

The firft pruning neceffary for fruit- 
trees iS when we attempt to give the 
head its firft regular formation, ef- 
fefted by pruning fhort or heading 
down in ipring all the fhoots produced 
the firft year from budding and grafting, 
that is, the firft fhoots from the bud- 
ding, &c. when a year old’ being ge- 
nerally pruned down in March, within 
four or five eyes of the bottom, where- 
by- it throws all the fap into the re- 
maining lower buds, and thus, inftead 
of running up to one item, it pushes 
forth feveral ftrong fhoots from the 
lower part the enfuing fummer, fo as to 
fill the allotted fpace of walling and 
efpalier reguiarly quite from the bot- 
* tom; which thoots being trained ftrait 
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and regular in a fpreading manner, 
each at fall length all fummer; and in 
winter or {pring following, if a fupply 
of more principal fhoots fhall feem 
neceffary to form the head more effec- 
tually, prone fhort alfo thefe Moots 
each to four or five eyes, and each of 
them will throw out the like number 
of fhoots the fame year, which ac- 
cording as they advance in length, 
train at regular diftances at full length 
during the fummer as before obferved; 
for the fhoots of wall trées “fhould 
never be fhortened in the fummer fea- 
fon, for this would caufe them to pufh 
forth many trifling lateral fhoots ; 
though fometimes, in order to fill a 
vacancy as foon as poffible, ftrong 
young fhoots being pinched early in 
the feafon, as in May or beginning of 
June, to four or five eyes, wil! throw 
out feveral proper fhoots the fame 
fummer, repeating however the work 
of pruning fhort occafionally one or 
two years, &c. 23 above, either in ge- 
neral or to particular fhoots, as it 
may feem proper till a proper fet of 
branches are by that means obtained 
to give the head of the tree a proper 
formation ; afterwards pruning fhort 
is to be omitted except occafionally 
to any particular fhoot to fill’a vacant 
fpace: but fome forts of wall trees 
require almoft a general fhortening of 
their fupply of fhoots, fach as peach, 
neCtarines, &c. which bear only on 
the young wood; have that of each 
year fhortened, to force out a fupply 
of fhoots for future bearing; other 
forts of wall-trees and efpaliers are 
not in the general courfe of pruning 
to be fhortened, fuch as pears, apples, 
plums, and cherries, which bear in 
the old wood from two or three to 
many years growth, . - 
After the trees are thus furnifhed 
with a proper fpread of branches 
trained regularly to the wall and efpa- 
lier, they will every year throw out 
many more fhoots than are wanted, 
or can be converted to ufe, by being 
fome too numerous, others ill placed, 
and others of a bad growth, all of 
which muft therefore be regulated ac- 
cordingly by proper pruning; for as 
the regular figure of the tree, well fur- 
nithed jin every part equally from the 
bottom to the top of the wall or efpa- 
lier with proper branches, capable of 
producing a reafonable quantity of 
good 
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good fruit, are the principal objects 
f on hes all our operations mutt 
€ dire&ed to thee ends, 
* “We matt therefore be careful to eafe 
the'trees of every thing that is either 
fuperfiyous, irregular, or hurtful, by 
‘pruning twice every year, a fummer 
‘anda winter pruning. We call that 
fupérfiuous which, though good and 
“well placed, yet are more than are 
“wanted or can be properly laid in, and 
‘that irrégular which is fo ill placed as 
it cannot be trained with regularity to 
the wallorefpalier, fach as all fore- 
right fhoors,. being fuch as grow im- 
“mediately from the front or back of 
“the branches in a fote-right dire&tion, 
Bi Raaaae good of themftlves, yet 
‘their fituation renders them irregular 
or unfit for training ; and we call that 
‘hurtful which is in itfelf of bad 
‘growth, fuch as all very rank or fin- 
gularly luxuriant rude fhoots ; fo 
‘that’ ‘the fuperftuous or redundant 
growths fhould be thinned by pruning 
out all that feem to caufe confufion, 
and the’ irregular and hurtful rank 
fhoots fhould be difplaced, cutting 
every thing of all thefe forts off quite 
clofe tothe place from whence they 
proceéd, leaving however a proper 
fapply, moreor lefs, of the regular or 
_beft placed fide-fhoots where necef- 
fary, fo as to preferve every part well 
*furnithed, with bearing wood, trainéd 
ftraight and clofe to the wali or efpa- 
Tiers at equal dittances; obferving, that 
‘fome forts of wall-trees, &c. require a 
“general anhiual fupply of young wood, 
fuch as peacb and all other trees which 
bear only on tlie thoots of a year old; 


‘others require only an occafional fup- 


“ply of! wood, fuch as apples, pears, 
“&e, and all other kinds that bear on 
the old wood from two or three to ten 
or twenty years old or more, fo that 
the fame branches continuing in bear- 

“ing many years, the trees require only 
a fupply of young fhoots now and then 
tO replace any worn-out and dead 
‘branches. 

“For the. myftery of pruning confifts 
in being well acquainted with the na- 
ture of bearing of the different forts 
of trees, and forming an early judg- 

“ment of “the future event of fhoots 
and branclies, and many other circum- 
ftances, for which fome principal rules 
may be given; but there are particu- 
Mar inftances which cannot be judged 
Vor. I, * 
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of but upon the fpot, and deptad 
chiefly upon praétice and obfervation. 


The nature or mode of bearing of 
the different forts of wall and efpalier 


‘trees, &c. is materially to be confidered 


in pruning, 

For example: Peaches, nectarines, 
apricots, &c. ‘all produce their fruit 
principally upon’the young wood of a 
year old, thatis, the fheots produced 
this yeat bear the fruit the year follow- 
ing, and the fame of every year’s 
fhoots, fo that confequently, in all 
thefe trees, a general fupply of the 
beft regular fhoots of each year muft 
be every where preferved at regular 
ciftances quite from the very botrom 
to the extremity of the tree, on every 
fide in fuch order as to feem coming 


“up regularly cne after another, which 


fhould be trained principally at full 
Jength all fummer; but in winter 
pruning, a gereral fhortening lefs or 
more, according to the firength of the 
different fhoots, is neceflary, in order 
to promote their throwing out more 
effectually a fupply of young wocd 
the enfuing fummer, in proper places 
for training in for next year’s bearing, 
the fruit being generally produced ail 
along their fides, immediately from 
the eyes, they rarely forming any con- 
fiderable fruit-fpurs, as in the apple, 
pear, &c. but the fame fhoots both 
produce the fruit and a fupply of 
fhoots at the fame time for the fuc- 
ceeding year’s bearing. 

Vines <ifo produce their fruit always 
upon the young wood, fhoots of the 
fame year arifing from the eyes of the 
laft year’s wood only, and muft there- 
fore have a general fupply of the beft 
regular fhoots of each year, trained 
in, which in winter pruning muft be- 


~fhortened to a few eyes, in order to 


force out fhoots. from their lower parts 
only, properly fituated to lay in for 
bearing the following year, 

Figs bear alfo only upon the young 
wood of a year old, and a general 
fupply of itis therefore neceffary every 
year; but thefe fhoots muft at no 
time be fhortened unlefs the ends are 
dead, becaufe they always bear prin- 
cipally towards the extreme part of 
the fhoots, which if fhortened would 
take the bearing or fruitfal parts 
away: Befides, thefe trees for the ge- 
neral part naturally throw out a fuffi- 
cient fupply of fhoots every year for 

HA future 
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future bearing without the precaution 
of fhortening. 

And as to apple, pear, plum, and 
cherry trees, they generally bear prin- 
cipally on tpurs arifing in the wood of 
from two or three to ten or twenty 
years old, the fame branches and fpurs 
continuing bearing a great number of 
years, fo that having once procured a 
proper fet of branches, in the manner 
already direéted, to form a fpreading 
head, no farther fupply of wood is 
wanted than only fome occafional 
fhoots now and then to fupply the 
place of any worn-out or dead branch 
as before hinted; the above-men- 
tioned fpurs or fruit-buds are fhort 
robuit fhoots, of from about half an 
inch to one or two inches long, ari- 
fing naturally in thefe trees, firft to- 


wards the extreme parts. of the 
branches of two or three years old, 
and as the branch increafs in length 


the number of truit-buds increafe like- 
wife accordingly; this, therefore de- 
termines, that in the general courfe of 
pruning all thefe kind of trees, their 
branches that are trained in for bear- 
ing muft not be pruned or fhortened, 
but trained at full length; for if they 
were fhortened it would diveft them 
of the very parts where fruit-buds 
would have firft appeared, and inftead 
thereof would throw out a number of 
ftrong unneceffary wood fhoots, from 
all the remaining eyes: therefore let 
all the fhoots cr branches of thefe 
trees be trained principally at full 
Jength, and as they advance, ftill con- 
tinue them entire; thus they will all 
readily form the afore-mentioned little 


fpurs or fruit-buds from almoft every” 


eye; when indeed there is a vacancy, 
and there is only ane fhoot where 
two or three may be requifite, in 
this cafe only pruning or fhortening 
1s allowable in thefe trees, to force 
out the fupply required, 

In thefe trees great care is neceffary 
to preferve all the proper fruit-buds 
or fpurs; which are readily diftin- 
guifhed by their fhort, thick, robuit 
growth, rarely exceeding one or two 
inches long, 

In the general courfe of pruning all 
forts of wall and efpalier trees, that 
when difplacing the fuperfluous and 
ill-placed woods, &c. always take 
them off quite clofe both in the fum 
mer and winter pruning, not leaving 
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any fpurs or ftamps of them an inch 
or two long, as often done, which fills 
the tree full of difagreeable ftumps, 
and which pushing out ftrongly from 
every eye, crowd the tree with a 
multitude of unneceffary and irregu- 
lar fhoots, and caufe great confufion 
and obfcurity, and exhauft the fap to 
no purpofe, as well as occafion a 
great deal of labour to retrench them ; 
remember, therefore, that all fhoots 
and branches neceffary to be retrenched 
muit be taken cff quite clofe to the 
place from whence they arife; which 
in the fummer pruning if attended to 
early, while the fhoots are quite young 
and tender, they may readily be rub- 
bed off quite clofe with the thumb; 
but when the fhoots become older and 
woody, as they will not readily break, 
it mult be done with a knife, cutting 
them as clofe as poffible, and all win- 
ter pruning muft always be perfomed 
with a knife, 

It fhould alfo generally be obferved 
in pruning in fummer, that all the ne- 
ceffary fupply of regular fhoots that 
are left for training in fhould never 
be fhortened during this feafon, unlefs 
to particular fhoots to fill a vacancy ; 
for by a general fhortening in this fea- 
fon, all the fhoots fo treated would 
foon pufh again vigoroufly from every 
eye, and run your trees into a perfeét 
thicket of ufelefs wood; therefore all 
forts, whether they require fhortening 
in the winter pruning or not, fhould 
in the fummer dreffing, be layed in at 
full length. 

Two feafons of pruning are requi- 
fite for all forts of wall and efpalier- 
trees, a fummer and a winter pruning. 

Summer Pruning ——The fummer 
pruning is a moft neceffary operation ; 
every one muft know that in fpring 
and fummer, wall and efpalier trees 
abound with a great number of young 
fhoots that require thinning and other 
reforms to preferve the beauty of the 
trees and encourage the fruit, and the 
fooner it is performed the better; it is 
therefore advifeable to begin this work 
in May or early in June, and timely 
difburthen the trees of all evidently 
redundant or fuperfluous growth and 
ill-placed and bad fhoots, which may 
be performed with confiderably more 
expedition and exaétnefs than when 
after the trees have fhot a confiderable 
length and run inte confufion and 

diforder, 
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diforder, by their fhoots forming a 
thicket, when it will, in a manner 
be impoffible to fee what you are a- 
bout, befides the difadvantage of 
choaking up the fruit behind fuch a 
thicket of wood and leaves; it is 
therefore of great importance to per- 
form this operation in the month of 
May or early in June, or whien the 
fame year’s fhoots are fufficiently 
formed to enable you to make a proper 
choice, and tender enough to require 
no other inftrument than the thumb 
to difplace the bad growths and fu- 
perfiuities, 

However, at any rate, let the work 
of fummer pruning be began before 
the trees have fo far advanced in 
fhooting as to caufe much confufion, 
which would coft you a great deal of 
pains,precaution, and perplexity,to pe- 
netrate and break through the ob{fcurity 
to determine what is proper to re- 
trench or what to leave. 

In this pruning, we obferve above, 
that a great many more fhoots arife 
from al] the principal branches than 
are wanted, or that can poffibly be 
trained with regularity, or that are 
well placed or proper for the purpofe; 
our bufinefs therefore now is to thin 
and regulate them, by pruning away 
the fuperfluous fhoots, and all fuch 
as are ill-placed and of bad growth as 
aforefaid ; as to fuperfiuous fhoots they 
are to be confidered as fuch when any 
tree throws out a redundancy of wood, 
or much more than what is wanted, 
or that can be trained in; of thefe 
you muft now retrench the moit iire- 
gular placed, weakeft, and all fuch as 
are evidently not wanted for ufe, and 
where two or more fhoots any where 
arife from the fame eye, clear all away 
but one of the beft, referving a fuffi- 
ciency of the moderately ftrong and 
moft regular placed fide fhoots, and 
always a leading one at the end of e- 
very branch, all of which to be trained 
in to choofe from in the winter pru- 
ning, leaving more or lefs in propor- 
tion, according to what the trees are, 
or the mode of bearing before hinted ; 
though in all thofe trees that bear al- 
ways on the young wood leave rather 
more fhoots at prefent than what may 
appear juft neceffary, efpecially of 
peaches, neétarines, apricots, vines, 
figs, &c, for it is highly requifite to 
referve regular wood enough in the 
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furmer to choofe out of in winter 
pruning to lay in for next year’s bear- 
ing ; but as to apples, pears, plums, 
and cherries, &c. which continue 
bearing many years on the fame 
branches, fhould leave only here and 
there fome good fhoots towards the 
lower parts, or in any vacancy till 
winter, and if then not wanted they 
are eafily retrenched, Ill-placed fhoots 
being fuch as either grow direQly from 
the front or back of the branches 
ftraight foreright, (called foreright 
fhoots) orany other ways fo ill placed 
as not to admit of training with regu- 
larity, fo mut afl be cut out quite 
clofe; and bad or hurtful growth 
being confidered as any very luxuriant 
fhoots, diftinguifhed from the others 
by their rank, vigorous fhooting, and 
are like to prove injurious by drawing 
all the nourtfhment, and impoverifh- 
ing the neighbouring ones that are of © 
more moderate growth, fhould gene- 
rally be removed, except where any 
may feem proper to leave to fill a va- 
cant fpace, in which it may be pinched 
early to three or four eyes, when it 
will furnifh you with the like number 
of more moderate fhoots to fill the 
vacancy, 

Where, however, a tree is in gene- 
ral inclined to luxuriancy, it is proper 
to retain as many of the regular (hoots 
as can be commodioufly trained ia 
with any regularity, in order ta divide 
and exhauft the too abundant fap 
which caufes the Juxuriancy ; for by 
humouring fomewhat the natural in- 
clination of luxuriant trees by leaving 
plenty of branches and thefe moftly at 
full length, is the only method by 
which we can the moft readily reduce 
them to a more moderate fate of 
growth, 

Pay particular attention always to 
the lower parts of your trees, for fre- 
quently we fhall find proper fhoots 
arifing in places neceffary to be trained 
in, either to fupply a prefent or an ap- 
parent future vacancy, or as a referve 
to replace any decayed, or worn-out, 
or other bad branch, fo that if mode- 
rately flrong well placed fhoots arife 
in fuch parts, they are particularly to 
be regarded at this time; and in win- 
ter pruning fuch of them as are not 
wanted may be eafily cut off, 

All weak trifling fhoots fhould now 
alfo be taken out, unlefs any fhali 

Hh2z appear 
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appear ufeful to fill a vacancy, or 
jikely to be of fervice hereafter, 

Obferve in this pruning not to dif- 
turb the natural fruit-buds or fpurs 
before defcribed. 

After having fummer pruned and 
cleared any tree from all ufelefs fhoots 
as above, let al] the remaining proper 
Thoots be dire@ly, or as, foon as they 
are Jong enough, trained in ftraight 


and clofe to the wall or efpaliers, and . 


allof them at full length during the 
fummer feafon, for the reafons before 
given; not thorteiing any at this time 
except as before obferved, when there 
is any great vacancy, when pinching 
to three or four, eyes: may be pro- 
per; but let all the reft be trained at 
full fength till winter pruning, when 
they muit undergo another regulation 
and fhorten thofe of fuch trees as re- 
quire it, as peach, ne@arine, &c, 

The work of training in the fhoots 
in this feafon is, if againft walls, 
both by nailine by means of proper 
thred and nails. and occafionally by faf- 
tening in the fmaller fhoots with little 
Sticks or twigs fluck between the main 
branches and the wall; and for efpa- 
Viers tie them with fmall oziers, rufhes, 
or bafs ftrings. 


Having thus fummer dreffed and 


trained your trees, it will be neceffary 
to review them occafionally, in order 
to reform fuch branches or fhoots as 
may have ftarted from their places or 
taken a wrong direétion, alfo that 
according as any frefh irregular fhoots 
produced fince the general dreffing 
may he difplaced; and likewife as the 
already trained thoots advancein length 
or project from the wall or efpalier, 
they fhonld be trained in clofe, ftill 
continuing them at full length during 
their fummer’s growth, for every thing 
fhould be kept clofe and regular all 
fummer, whereby your trees will appear 
beautiful to the eye, and the {ruic will 
thew itfelf and attain its due perfe€tion, 

For by thus properly fummer pru- 
ning and training wall and efpalier 
trees early in the fummer, you pre- 
ferve their regularity. and profperity, 
and by clearing out. all the unnecefiary 
and ufelefs growths, training the reft 
clofe and regular, the fruit will receive 
all requifite advantage from the fun, 
air, rains, &c, and it will of courfe 
attain the greater perfection both in 
fize, beauty, and flavour, 


‘ning a genera 5 
obferved both of the mother branches. 
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Water Pruning.—In the wiater ra: 
T regulation muft be. 


and the fupply of young, wood laid in 
the preceding fummer, and the proper” 
time for this work is any time in- 
open weather from the fail of the leaf 
in November until March,” 5 Pass 
In performing this work of winter 
pruning, it is proper to unnail or 
locfen great part of the branches, par- 
ticularly of peaches, neétarines, apri- 
cots, vines, and fuch other trees as 
require an annual fupply of young 
wood, io ode 
Firft look over the principal or 
mother branches, and examine if any 
are worn out or not. furnifhed with 
parts proper for bearing fruit, accord- 
ing to the rules before illuftrated, with 
re(peét to the nature of bearing of the 
different forts of trees; and let fuch 
branches be cut down to the great 
branch trom which they proceed, or 
to any lower fhoot or good branch 
they may fupport towards their bot- 
tom part, leaving thefe to fupply its 
place; likewife examine if any branch- 
es are become too long for the allotted 
{pace either at fides or top, and let 
them be reformed accordingly by fhor- 
tening them down to fome lower fhoot 
or branch properly fituated to fupply 
the place, being careful that every 
branch terminates in a young fhoot of 
fome fort for a jeader, and not fiumped 
off at the extremity, as is too often 
practifed by unfkilful pruners. 
From theprincipalor larger branches 
pafs to the fhoots .of the year, which 
were trainec up in fummer, frit cut- 
ting out clofe all foreright and other 
irregular fhoots that may have been 
omitted in the fummer pruning 5 like- 
wife all very weak fhoots, and thofe 
of very luxuriant growth, uolefs it be 
necefiary to keep fome to fupply a va- 
cant place; then of the. remaining 
regular fhoots, you are to fele& a 
greater or fmaller portion to leave 
either 2s a general fupply for next 
year’s bearing as in the cafe for peach, 
nectarine, apricots, vines, and. figs , or 
oniy fome occafional fhoots, as in 
apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, 
to fupply the place of any bad or dead 
branch, San sae 
But as peaches, neétarines, apricots, 
vines, and figs, always bear princi- 
pally on the year-old wood as before 
ey poticed, 
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noticed, 'a general fupply’ of ‘young 
fhoots muft be left in every part from 
ottonr to top at regular diftances, all 
efi ‘except the fig, mult ‘be 
Yor Iéefs fhortened according to 


their fi ation ‘and ftrength to -encou- 


rage their furnifhing more readily a 
proper fopply of fhoots in fpring ‘and’ 


fummer next year’s bearing, as 
yefore-obferved, leaving the ftrongeft 
thoots always the longeft, as is’ more 
folly ‘explained under éach of their 


refpe€tive yenera; but as the figs al- 


ways bear towards the end of the 


thoots, they muft not be 'fhortened, 

‘And ‘with refpe& to the apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, &c, ‘as they 
continue to bear on the old branches 
from two or ‘three to many years 
ftanding, ‘they only réquire an occa- 

al fupfily of youns woed, accord- 
ing as the branches become unfit for 
Bearing and want removing, fo fhould 
accordingly train in here and there in 
proper places fome good regular young 
fhoots towards the iower part, to be 
coming gradually forward to a bearing 
ftate, to be ready to replace worn-out 
and other ufelefs branches ; and what 
Mhoots até not now wanted for that 
purpofe cut them our clofe, not leav- 
ing any ipur or ftump, as every one of 
thefe, as we before obferved, would 
puth out feveral ftrong unneceffary 
fhoots the next fpring, to the preju- 
dice both of the trees and fruit; have 
particular regard to preierve the fhoots 
atthe termination of all the already 
trained branches entire, not however 
fuffer more than one fhoot to termi- 
a each branch; preferve alfo care- 
uliy all the proper fruit-fpurs; like- 
wife obferve, that the fupply of ycung 
wood occafionally referved, and the 
branches ‘in general of thefe trees, 
fhould ‘all be trained in at full length, 
and continued fo in future, as far as 
the limited fpace will admit; and ac- 
cording as any extend above the wall 
or efpalier, or any where beyond their 
proper limits, they fhou!d be pruned 
down with difcretion to fome conve- 
nient bud, or lateral fhoot, or Jower 
branch, which train alfo entire, 

In this proning, as in the fummer 
dreffing, it is of importance to have 
a ftri& eye to the lower parts of wall 
trees, &c, to fee if there is any pre- 
fent vacancy or any that apparently 
will foon happen, in which cafes, if 
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any good fhoot is fituated contiguous; 
it fhould he trained in: cither at full 
length, orthorten it to a few eyes to 
force out two'or more fhoots if they 


fhall feem neceffaty; for precaution’ 


fhould ever be obferved in taking care 
to have betimes a-fefficiert flock of 


young wood coming forward to fill up 


any cafual vacancy, and fub{litute a 
new fet of branches in place of fuch 
as are either decayed or fiand in need 
of retrenchment. 

Sometimes .in wall-trees and efpa- 
liers there are many large difagree- 
able barren fpurs, confifting both of 
old worn-out fruit-fpurs, ‘and of cluf- 
ters of {tumps of fhortened fhoots pro- 
jeGting confiderably from the branch- 
es, occafioned by: ‘unikilful pruning 
when retrenching the fuperabundant 
and irregular fhoots, which inftcad 
of being cut out clofe, are ftumped 
off to an’ inch er two long, and in 
the courfe of a few years, forming 
numerous barren ftumps, as above- 
faid, and very little fruit, the trees 
appear like a ftumped hedge; ‘it is 
therefore, in this feafon of pruning, 
advifeable to reform them as well as 
pofMfible, by cutting all the moft difa- 
greeable ftumps clean out ciofe to the 
branches, leaving thefe at full lengrh, 
efpecially of apples, pears, ac, as be- 
fore advifcd: and referve,an occa- 
fional fupply of young wood in diffe- 
rent parts ; and thus in two or three 
years you may reduce fuch trees to a 
regular figure and a proper ftate of 
bearing. 

Bad pruning ruins many a gocd 
tree, as is obfervable’ in numerous 
gardens, where the wall-trees and ef- 
paliers appear as juft above defcribed, 
pruned” every year, yet never. produce 
any tolerable crop of fruit. 

he reafon is, the operation or art 

of ptuning is much more generally 
practifed than’ underftood ; different 
pruners have different ideas of pru- 
ning; many proteed upon littie or no 
principle, and often prune al] trees 
alike, and their idea of, pruning often 
confifis in ‘retrenching annually moft 
of the young fhoots, fhortening all 
the branches of every tree without 
exception, to the great injury of fome 
forts, and retarding their beariny 5 
likewife many pruners in retrenching 
the fuperfluous and irregular fhoots, 
inftead of cutting clofe, as formerly 
obferved, 


ar 
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ebferved, they often ftump them off 
to about one or two inches long ; thefe 
remaining ftumps fhoot out again 
from every eye, and fiJl the tree with 
more numerous ufelefs fhoots than 
before, which being alfo pruned down 
to ftumps of an inch or two long, as 
above, practifing the fame every pru- 
ning, fo as in the courfe of a few years 
every branch is loaded with clufters of 
large rugged barren fpurs, formed 
wholly of the ftumps of fhortened 
thoots, occupying the places where 
fruit-buds might be expe&ed: It is 
alfo obfervable, that many pruners 
think every branch of all forts of wall 
trees whatfoever muft, in the annual 
pruning, undergo the difcipline of the 
knife, fo fhorten all without diftinc- 
tion or reluctance, often too with fo 
much feverity on trees that fhould not 
be fhortened, as to deftroy the very 
parts where fruit-buds would have 
been produced, they thinking this ge- 
neral fhortening neceflary to firengthen 
the branches, which, however, in many 
forts, promotes a tco vigorous growth, 
particularly in trees that produce their 
fruit on natural fpurs, forming them- 
felves gradually all along the fides of 
the branches, firft towards the extreme 
parts, that fhortening not only cuts off 
thefe firft fruitful parts of the branches, 
but throws the fap back with fo much 
vigour to the remaining buds, that 
inftead of forming fruit-fpurs, almoft 
every bud pufhes out luxuriant fhoots, 
and the trees are continually crouded 
with unneceffary wood, caufing a great 
annual trouble to retrench it, without 
the pleafure of having a quarter of a 
crop of fruit; befides the annually 
cutting out fo much ftrong wood is 
very prejudicial to fome forts of fruit- 
trees, 

Too fevere pruning is very prejudi- 
cial to the health of fome forts of 
itone fruit-trees in particular, cauting 
them to gum and foon decay. 

Plums and cherries in particular 
are often greatly damaged by a too fe- 
vere difcipline of the Knife, thefe trees 
being very liable to gum by large am- 
putations ; itis therefore of import- 
ance to attend to thefe trees well in 
ahe fummer pruning, to retrench all 
the fuperfiluous and irregular fhoots 
betimes in the fummer while quite 
young, and pinch others occafionally 
where wood is wanted to fill vacan- 
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cies, fo as. to require but little pra- 
ning out of large wood in winter. 

But if our former hints in the fum- 
mer and winter pruning are attended 
to in retrenching the ufelefs wood 
every year at the time advifed, you 
will always preferve your trees. free 
from all incumbrance and every part. 
will be regularly filed with bearing 
wood, and their general management. 
will prove ealy, 

A general nailing, &c. muft every. 
year be performed according as we 
advance with the pruning. 

Therefore it is proper that every 
tree as foon as pruned be diredly 
nailed to the wall, or if efpaliers, tie 
them to the treilage, obferving, that 
in the winter pruning, as the work of 
nailing, &c. will require to be per- 
formed more or lefs upon all the 
branches, we muft be careful to train 
them with great regularity, nailing 
them along horizontally, as ftraight 
and clofe as poffible; never crofs any 
of the branches, but train them dif- 
tiné and parallel five or fix inches 
afunder, as formerly advifed, or im 
proportion to the fize of the leaves and 
fruit of the different forts, making the 
oppofite branches of each fide arrange 
equally in the fame pofition, 

Thus far is principally all we have 
to advance refpecting the general mede 
of pruning wall and efpalier trees; 
particulars for each fort being noticed 
more fully under their proper genera 5 
but what we have here advanced under 
this article of pruning isto convey fome 
general hints to unexperienced pru- 
ners, though there are many expedi- 
ents and refources not to be difcovered 
but by repeated praétice, 

Pruning Standards. 

Standard fruit-trees require but 
very little pruning, for as their branches 
have full fcopeto extend themfelves 
every way, they muft not be fhor- 
tened; befides, as our ftandard frvit- 
trees confift principally of apples, 
pears, plums, and cherries, thefe, as 
before faid, bear fruit on natural fpurs 
arifing towards the upper parts of the 
branches, which, as obferved in the 
wall-tree and efpalier pruning, deter- 
mines that we muft not fhorten them, 
nor practife any other pruning than 
jnft to reform any great irregulay 
rity,, &c. 

The firft cecafional pruning, how- 

ever, 
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ever neceffary for ftandard frvit-trees, 
‘Ys the firft_ two years of their growth, 
in order to form their heads fomewhat 
regular, by retrenching any irregular 
thoots, and when defigned to have 
them form more regular fpreading 
Nieads, it is cuftomary to prune the 
firft fhoots when a year old to four or 
five eyes, in order to force out lateral 
thoots from thefe lower buds the fol- 
‘lowing fummer, to give the head a 
‘proper formation. After this, fuffer 
_tke branches to take their natural 
‘growth, except that, if while the 
trees are young, any very luxuriant 
_fhoots ramble away confiderably from 
all others, and draw mott of the nou- 
rifhment, it is proper to prune them, 
either by retrenching entirely very ir- 
‘regular ones, or fhorten others more 
“or lefs, fo as to caufe them to branch 
“©ut confiftent with the requifite form 
of the head, 

Butlet it be remarked in general, that 
except in fuch cafes of reducing irre- 
gularities, let the heads of all kinds 
of ftandards always branch away as 


faft as poffible, both in length and la- | 


terally, agreeable to their natura] mode 
of growing ; and they will natorally 
furnifh themfelves abundanily with 
bearing wood, 

Obferve, however, that as in ftand- 
ard trees of fome years growth, irre- 
' gularities and’ diforder will occafion- 
ally happen, which fhould be regu- 

‘ ated a little by pruning the moft-con- 
{picuoufly irregular and redundant 
“growths; performing it always in 
‘winter, 

For inftance: Where any branch 
grows right acrofs others, or in any 
aukward diveétion, to incommode or 
caufe confufion in the head, it fhould 
be rétrenched clofe; likewife any 
branch that rambles confiderably from 
all the reft, fhouid be reduced to order, 
by cutting it down to fome convenient 
lower branch, fo as to preferve fome 
regularity. Where the head is confi- 
‘derably crouded with wood, let the 

- worft of the redundancy be thinned 
out as regularly as poffible, cutting 
* them clofe to their origin; obferve 
likewife where any vigorous fhoots 
arife in the heart of the tree towards 
the battom of the old branches, and 
grow upright and croud the middle 
of the nead, they fhould be conftantly 
retrenched to their very bottom; cur 
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out alfo any very cankered parts, and 
decayed wood, and clear off all fuck~ 
ers from the root and ften}. 

Standard trezs thus difburthened 
from any confiderable irregularities 
and confufion, fo as all the proper 
branches have fall fcope to fpread free 
and eafy in their natural manner, they 
will not fail to repay the trouble in 
the fuperior quality of their future’ 
fruit, 

Pruning Foref-Trees, &c. 

With refpeét to pruning of foreft 
and ornamental trees, flowering fhrubs, 
&c, itis very inconfiderable. 

Foreft-trees, &c, mufi be fuffered to 
run up as faft as poffible, fo their 
heads muft not be fhortened ; all that 
is neceflary is, to prune off lateral 
branches occafionally from the ftem, 
or if while young, any lateral fhoot of 
the head is of a very rude rambling 
growth, and draws all the nourifh- 
ment, it is proper to reduce it as you 
fee convenient; but otherwife fuffer 
the top and all the branches of the 
head to remain entire, and take their 
own natural growth ; only prune lower 
ftragglers occafionally ; obferving, how- 
ever, it is very improper to trim up 
the ftem too high, as often praétifed 
to foreft-trees, as fcarce to leave any 
head: never, therefore, trim the ftlem 
much higher than the full fpread of 
the head, for a full head is both orna- 
mental and effentially neceffary to the 
profperity of the tree, 

And as to the fhrub kind, they 
fhould alfo, for the general part, take 
their own growth at top; and only 
prune occafionally any lower ftraz- 
glers, from the lower part of the ftem, 
or any very irregular rambling thoot 
of the head, and all dead wood ; but 
except in thefe cafes, let their heads 
moftly fhoot in their own way, ac- 
cording to their different modes of 
growth, in which they will appear 
always the moft agreeable, 

Where, however, it is required to 
keep fhrubs low in any particular 


“compartment, you muft regulate this 


as you fhall feeconvenient, either with 
a knife or garden-fheers, though knife- 
pruning is the moft eligible, 

Pruning Implements. 

For the purpofe of general pruning 
feveral impiements are neceffary, fuch 
as pruning knives, faws, chiffels, 
hand-bills, hatchets, é&c, 

As 
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As to pruning-knives, two or three 
different fizes are requifité in order to 
enable us to prune néatly; a ftrong 
ene for cutting out larger branches, 
fhoots, &c. and a {mall one. for the 
more exatt pruning among the fmaller 
branches and fhoots of peach and nec- 
tarine-trees, &c, Thefe knivesare ge- 
nerally made curving, at thé point; 
they fhould not be too long, broad, 
or clumfey, bur liave rather a thortith 
narro» blade, anc but very moderate- 
ly looked at the point, for when;too 
crooked they are apr to hang in the 
wood, and not cut clean; it is alfo 
proper to be furnifhed with a ftrong 
thick-backed Knife, to .ufe by way of 
a chiffel occafionally, in cutting out 
any hard fiubborn ftumps, &c. placing 
the edge on the wood, and with your 
nailing hammer ftrike the back of it, 

and it will readily cut through even 
and finooth, 

Pruning hand-faws are proper for 
cutting out any large branch too thick 
and ftubborn for the .knife;, they 
Should be of moderate fizes, one of 
which fhould be quite fmall and nar- 
row, in order to introduce. it, occa- 
fionally. between the forks and the 
branches, to cut. to exactnefs. 

_ As faws generally leave. the cut 
yough,, it is proper to fmooth it with 
a knife or a pruning chiffel. 

Rrening chiffels are neceffary to ufe 
occafionally, both to cut off any thick 
hard branch or ftump, and to fmocth 
cuts aftera faw; they fhould be fiat, 
and from about one to two inches 
broad ; fometimes large ftrong chiffels, 
fixed onalong pole,are ufed in pruning 
or lopping branches from the ftems of 
high itandard foreft trees, one man 
holding the chiffel againft the branch, 
while another with a large mallet or 
beetle ftrikes the end of the pole, 

A hand-billand hatchet are aifo ne- 
eefiary to ule occafionally among larger 
kinds of the ftandard trees, 

All thefe pruning tools in their dif- 
ferent fizes may be had at the cutlery 
fhoos and ironmongers, alfo of many 
of the nurfery and feedfmen ; and as 
. the expence of the whole will be but 
trifing, every one fhould furnifh him- 
feii properly. 

PUCCOON. [Sanguinaria.] It isa 
native of moft of the northern parts 
of America, where it. grows plenti- 
fully in the woods; and in the fpring, 
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before- the, eal of it trees ¢ 
out, the fuctaee'® - nd i i in 
many places covered | yers 
which have fome refer the ‘0 our 
Wood Anemone, but they have fhor 
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naked pedicles, ech fo 
flower uf the top, cen ot "thet thee 
flowers will have ten or twel¥ elve: 
fo that they appear to. PaO sh 
range of leaves, whi 
their , being cance an Bec 
The roots of this plant mae: pater 
and the whole plant has ei si 
juice, which the Indians. ufe > paint 
themfelvyes with. 

This plane is hardy api 
in the open air in England, & 
fhould be planted in a loofe foil 
fheltered fituation, not too ban! fe 
pofed to the fun, It is propagated 
the roots, which may be taken tens sod 
parted every other year ; the be time 
for doing of this is in September, tie 
the roots may have time to fend out 
fibres before the hard froft™ fets in. 
The flowers of this plant a appear in 
April, and when they decay isi reen 
leaves come out, which will ec conti lee ie 
till Midfummer ; then they decay, a 
the roots remain inactive till the 
lowing autumn; fo that unlefs the 
roots are marked, it will be pretty 
difficult to find them, after their leaves 
decay, for they‘are of a Girty “brown 
colour on the outfide, fo “are ‘not €a- 


fily diftinguifhed from the earth, Va 
PUCK-BALL, a fpecies: of ahh. Ce, 
room, full of duft, 
PULSE, a term applied to all I 
a. 


" minous plants, as beans, peas, ‘targs, 


PUMKIN, Gourd. 
PURGING, See Puyste. 
PuRGING-NuT, SeePuystc-Nu 

PurciInG-FLAx, ‘See FLAx, 

Purcinc O1ry Graix, “see 
Oiry Grain, 

PURSLANE. [Pértulaca, ‘This is - 
a fallad herb propagated | from feeds, 
which may be fown upon beds of light 
rich earth during any of the fummer 
months ; but if you ‘intend to have it 
early in the feafon, it fhould be fown 
upon a hot-bed, for it is too igs? 
be fown in the open air before Ap 
and then it muft be in a warm a 
tion. This feed is very fmall, fo that 
a little of it will be fufficient tofupply 
a family. There is no other culture 
which this plant requires, but to keep 
it clear from weeds, and in dry 7. 

‘ther 
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therto water it two or three times a 
week, In warm weather this plant 
will be fit for ufe in fix weeks after 
fowing; fo that in order to continue 
a fucceffion of it, you fhould fow it 
at three or four different feafons, al- 
lowing a fortnight or three weeks be- 
tween each fowing, which will be fuf- 
ficient to laft the whole fummer, 
while it is proper to be eaten; for 
being of a very cold nature, itis un- 
fafe to be eaten, except in the heat of 
fummer in England ; for which rea- 
fon it is not to any purpofe to fow it 
upon a hot-bed, fince it will come 
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early enough for ufe in the open 
air, If the feeds are intended to be 
faved, a futhcient number of the ear- 
lieft plants fhould be eft for this pur- 
pofe, drawing out all thofe which are 
weak, or have fmall leaves, from 
among them, and when the feeds are 
ripe, the-plants fhquld be cut up, and 
fpread upon cloths in the fun to dry, 
and then the feeds may be eafily 
beaten out and fifted, to clear it from 
the leaves and feed-vefiels. 

Sea Purstans, a fpecies of Orach. 

PYRACANTHA, The ever-green 
hawthorn, 


.UAKING GRASS. [Gramen 
Maximum.| <A large fpecies of 
grats, rifing fror fourteen inches to 
two feet high, with loofe panicles, 
fhaken by every wind. 

QUARTER.* A fourth part. A 
quantity of corn -centaining fight 
buthels, or one-fifth of .a load, 

Failje Quarter. A falfe quarter 
is a reft or chink in the quarter of the 
thoof, from top to bottom; it-happens 
generally on the infide, that being the 
weakeft and the thinneft, and proceeds 
from the drynefs of the hoof, but ef- 
pecially whea ashorfe is ridden in dry, 
fandy, or ftony ground, in hot wea- 

+ther, or in frofty weather, when the 
sways are flinty and hard: It is like- 
wife caufed by bad fhoeing, and all 
the other accidents whereby a horfe 
becomes hoof-bound, for the narrow- 
nefs of the heels and brittienefs of the 
‘quarters continually expofe a horfe to 
all the faid accidents, 

This accident is both dangerous and 
painful, for as often as a horfe fets his 
foot to the ground the chink widens, 
and when he lifts it up, the fharp 
edges or the divided hoof wound the 
tender flefh that covers the coffin- bone, 
which is, for the moft part, followed 
with blood, and it mutt of courfe be 
apt to render a horfe lame, as it is 
very difficult to form a re-union, 

The ufual method taken to remedy 

Vou, HH, 


this imperfeétion is, by cutting. off 
that part of the fhoe which lies upon 
the chink, that it may be wholly un- 
covered; then with a drawing iron to 
open the rift to the quick, filling it up 
in all parts with a rowel of hurds dipt 
jin turpentine, wax, and fheep’s fuet, 
molten together, renewing it every 
day until the feam 4s filled up; after 
it is elofed in the top, or upper part, 
it is ufual to draw the place betwixt 
the hoof and the cronet, which, by 
foftening the hoof, and bringing a 
moifture into it, caufes it'to grow the 
fafter, and fhoot downwards, But 
there are fome who fear the cronet 
above the crack, without piercing the 
fkin juft where the hoof begins ; and 
with another iron fear the chink about 
the middle of the hoof, which fucceeds 
very well, if care be taken to keep 
the hoof moift with applications of 
tar, honey, and greafe, Some pour 
aqua-fortis into the rift when the pain 
is violent, to deaden the part, making 
a border of wax on each fide to hin- 
der it from fpoiling the reft of the 
hoof; and there are others who pre- 
pare a flat piece of wood about an 
inch in breadth, but at the fame time 
fo flender, that it will bend like a 
hoop, and of a fufficient length to go 
twice round the hoof; and having firft 
¢rawn the whole length of the cleft, 
they apply turpentine, pitch, and fuet, 
molten 
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molten’together, to the fore, and faf- 
ten the hoof with pieces of lift or fil- 
léting. This i3 a contrivance to an- 
{wer inftead of bandage, to keep the 
chink united, and to prevent it from 
jarring when the foot is moved, which 
is, indeed, very reafonable, for the 
jeaft motion wil! be apt to difcompofe 
the tender fub{tance that grows up in 
the cleft, and caufe impofthumation, 
which*will again open the hoof, But 
J am of opinion, inftead of this trou- 
blefome’ way, rhe following method 
will be found more*eafy and fuccefsful; 

Firft, draw the whole length of the 
cleft gently with your drawing iron, 
then anoint the hoof with tar, honey, 
and fuer, molten together as direéted, 
for nothing can be more proper for the 
hoof, and lay a thin pledgit dipt in 
the fame along the cleft; after this, 
take of rope-yarn, fuch as the failors 
ufe, which is no other than hemp 
moiftened in melted pitch and tar, and 
fpun loofe; apply the yarn all down 
the hoof, beginning at the cronet, 
and defcend downwards, one lay 
after another, as clofe as the binding 
of the hoops of wine-cafks, laying 
a fmooth pledgit of flax behind, to 
keep it from fretting the heel, This 
fhould be opened once in three or four 
days, that the cle{t may be dreit; and 
to prevent any inconyeniency that can 
happen by the opening, a thin ftaple 
may bealfo contrived with points like 
horfe- fhee nails, caft off obiiquely, to 
take a flender hold, the plate of it 
croffing the cleft where part of the 
fhoe is cut off, and the nails coming 
out on each fide the cleft on the upper 
part, to be rivetted as the other nails, 
By this method a cleft in any part of 
the hoof may eafily be cured, if the 
ho: f2 be not very old and difeafed, 

QUEEN of the Meadows, See Mea- 
dow-{weet, 

QUICK, or Quick/et-Hedge, A gene- 
ral name. for all. hedges, of whatever 
forts of plants they are compofed, to 
diftinguith them. from dead hedges ; 
but, in a more confined fenfe of the 
word, it is applied to the white or 
hawthorn, the fets or young plants of 
which are raifed by the nurfery gar- 
deners for faie, SCH er Fen CID ox 

QuicxBsam, See Service, 

QUINCUNX, A difpofition of trees 
originally foraicd into a fquare, con- 
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fifting of five trees, one at eachcorner, 
and a fifth in the middle; which dif- 
pofition often repeated forms a regular 
gtove, and then viewed by an angle of 
the fquare or parallelogram, reprefents 
equal and parallel alleys.” ' 
QUINCE-TREE. [Cydonia.] The 
fpecies are, 1, The Pear Quince, 2, 
The Apple Quince. 3. The Portugal 
Quince, And 4, The eatable Quince. 
All the forts are eafily propagated 
either by layers, fuckers, or cuttings; 
which mui be planted in a moift foil, 
Thofe raifed from fuckers are feldora 
fo well rooted as thofe which are ob- 
tained from cuttings or layers, and are 
fubje& to produce fuckers again in 
greater plenty, which is not fo proper 
for fruit-bearing trees. The cuttings 
fhould be planted early in the autumn 
on a moift border, The fecond year 
after they fhould be removed into a 
nurfery at three feet diftance row from 
row, and one foot afunder in the rows, 
where they muft be managed as was 
dire&ted for Apples. In two years 
time thefe trees will be fit to tranfplant, 
where they are to remain for good; 
which fhould be either by. the fide of 
a ditch, river, or fome other moift 
place, where they will preduce a 
greater plenty, and much larger fruit 
thanin adry foil; though thofe in the 
dry foil will be better tafted, and ear- 
lier ripe. The trees require very little 
pruning; the chief thing to be ob- 
ferved is, to Keep their flems clear 
from fuckers, and cut off fucl 
branches as crofs each other; like- 
wife all upright luxuriant thoots from 
the midcle of the tree fhould be taken 
entirely out, thatthe head may not be 
too much crouded .with wood, which 
is of ill confequence to all forts of 
fruit-trees, If they are propagated by 
budding, or grafting upon ftocks 
raifed by cuttings, to multiply the beft 
forts, the trees fo raifed will bear fruic 
much fooner and be more fruitful, 
than thofe which come from fuckers 
or layers, 
© Quinceftocks are alfo in great efteem 
for to graft and bud pears on, which 
on a moiit foil will greatly improve 
fome forts, efpeciaily thofe defigned 
for walls and efpaliers: for the trees 
upon thefe ftocks do not fhoot fo vige- 
roufly as thofe upon free stocks, and 
therefore may be kept in lefs com- 
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pafs, and are fooner difpofed to bear 
fruit: bute hard winter fruits do not 
»fucceed fo well upon. thefe {tocks, 
their fruit being very fubjeét to crack, 
and are commonly ftony, efpecially all 
the breaking pears, but more efpe- 
cially if they are planted in dry ground ; 
therefore thefe ftocks are only proper 
for the melting pears, and for a moift 
foil. The beit ttocks are thofe which 
- are raifed from cuttings or layers. 

QUIT-RENT, a fmall rent payable 
by the tenants of moft manors, where- 
~ by the-tenant is quit or free from all 
other fervices, and is faid to be an ac- 
knowledgment of their fubjeGion to 
. thelord of the manor, 

QUITTOR, an ulcer formed be- 
tween the hair and hoof, ufually on 
the infide quarter of a horfe’s foot ; it 
often arifes from treads and bruifes, 
fometimes from gravel, which by work- 
ing its way upwards, lodges about the 
coronet: if itis only fuperficial, it 
may be cured with cleanfing dreffings, 
-bathing the coronet. every day with 
fpirit of wine, and dreffing the fore 
avith precipitate medicine. 

But if the matter forms itfelf a lodg- 
ment under the hoof, there is no way 
then to come at the ulcer, but by ta- 
king off part of the hoof; and if this 
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be done. artfully and. well, the cure 
may be effeQed without danger. 
When the matter happens to be 
lodged near the quarter, the farrier 
is fometimes obliged to take off the 
quarter of the hoof, and the cure is 
then for the moft.part but palliative ; 


for when the quarter grows up it leaves 


a pretty large feam, which weakens 
the foot: This is whatis called a falfe 
quarter, and a horfe with this defe& 
feldom gets quite found, 

If the matter, by its confinement, 
has rotted the coffin: bone, which is of 
fo foft and fpongy a nature, that it 
foon becomes fo, you, muft enlarge the 
opening, cut away the rotten flefh, 
and apply the a@ual cautery, or hot 
iron pointed, pyramidically, and drefs 
the bone with doffils of lint, dipped 
in tinéture ef myrrh, and the wound 
with the green, or precipitate oint- 
ment, When the fore is not enlarged 


by the knife, which is the beft, and 


leaft painful method, pieces of fubli-~ 
mate are generally applied, which 
bring out with them cores, or lumps 
of fiefh: Blue vitriol powdered, and 
mixed with a few drops of the oil, 
is ufed alfo for this purpofe, and is faid 
to act as effectually, and with lefs pain 
and danger. 
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ABBIT. The rabbit is a fmall 
; animal, and may appear of {mail 
confequence to’the farmer who vreeds 
other animals of more profit, yet 
this is very well worth his regarding 
as a part of his fteck, It has the re- 
commendation of the goat, thatit will 
. thrive where nothing elfe can live; 
and the fame advantage as the hog, in 
the great increafe by young. 

Both the buck and doe rabbit are 
eager for. copulation, and they muft 
not.be reftrained. The does go but 
a month with young ; and as foon 
as they have brought forth they are 
ready to copulate again, When they 


run wild they get together in a very 
little. time ; and when they are kept 
tame and feparate, they muft be put 
together foon after the bringing forth, 
otherwife the doe grows fullen, and 
will take little or no care of her young 
ones, 

The rabbit is diftinguifhed into two 
kinds, the wild and thetame, Thefe 
are Kept in a diftinét. manner; the 
wild running Joofe, and burrowing 
themfelves holes in the ground, and 
the tame being kept in houfes, huts, 
or boxes. 

Both kinds yield a very large profit, 
though under different management. 

ia The 
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The wild rabbit breeds faft and freely 
in. warrens, or other places where 
there is room and a free air, They 


will thrive upon the poorett, and bar-. 


rene(t, gravelly, ftony, or fandy foils ; 
by ftony we mean fuch as are full of 
fmail ftones, not the rocky, for in 
thefe laft they cannot burrow, In 
thefe fort of grounds the farmer will 
find great advantage from the breed- 
ing of rabbits,« either altogether or 
occafionally; for in the latter way 
they improve thefe barren lands ex- 
tremely by their dung and urine, and 
render the worft of them fit for raifing 
good crops of rye; and fuch as are 
but a little better, for the other kinds 
of corn. 

The diftinGtion between wild and 
tame rabbits is not founded in nature, 
brt on our own pra@iice; for the wild 
kinds may be as well kept tame as the 
others, They are ufed to a kind of 
jmprifonment in their holes, and for 
that reafon they bear confinement bet- 
ter than moft other creatures, 

Asto the wild kind there is pro- 
perly but one breed of them, and all 
the direétion that is needful in the 
choice is, that fuch as are taken to 
begin a ftock, be large and big bodied, 
with a good deep fur that hangs faft 
upon their backs, and with ftout 
limbs, The hufbandman that has 
wafte ground in his hands, that is 
fenced well, and not with live hedges, 
fhould never omit this part of his 
ftock, for the very wort of his ground 
will do, and the advantage he receives 
from them will be very great, 

A fmall number is fufficient to be 
firft turned in; for of all creatures 
ufeful to mankind, they are the great- 
eft breeders, 

Experience fhews that the wild 
rabbit fucceeds better in fome places 
than others; the young growing up 
much quicker, and the flefh being finer 
and better tafted. The reafon of this 
is to be fearched in the foil and the 
produce ; and this may teach the huf- 
bandman on which of fuch grounds 
as feem proper, it will be moft to his 
benefit to breed them. 

In general, the fhorter and fcantier 
the grafs, the better is the tafte of the 
rabbit, The drier the ground the 
better they fucceed; where there is 
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much water, they never are well: {fae- 
voured, re 

Of al creatures, water is the leaf 
neceffary to a rabbit, for we fee the 
tame ones will live very well altoge- 
ther withoutir, on moift food, Where 
the foil is drieft, the air fineft, and 
the water that there is in the way is 
running and clear, there the rabbits 
may reafonably be expeéted to fucceed” 
beft. Damp grounds, and ftanding 
warers, being the greateft difadvantage 
to this creature. 

The common rabbit will very freely 
be kept tame; for it has been found, 
many years fince, that thofe which 
we ufually underftand as tame rab- 
bits, will live very well wild, efpe~ 
cially the hardier kinds: This is a 
contideratiom of fome confequence,~ 
becaufe there is one ofthe tame kinds 
that is, in every refpeét, better than the 
common wild one. Thigsis that which 
is known by the name of the filver-hair- 
ed rabbit, It will live and: thrive as 
weil wild as the common fort; and it 
is always better tafted and’ fairer tothe 
eye, fo that it brings a larger price, 
The {kin alfo is of much more value, 
and the demand for it among: the far- 
riers is conftant and certaif. Fi 

For thefé reafons it is, in many 
cafes, advifable to breed this kind wild: 
inftead of the other: but though it 
often is fo, it is not always. ‘This, 
though as hardy as the other, requires 
a better fupply of food, and is poor, 
and of little value upon thofe barren: 
and heathy lands, on which the com» 
mon wild rabbit fucceeds very well. 

The proper place for this kind is a 
park, where they may run at liberty 
among.the deer and other cattle, and 
where there is gocd grafs, thougn: not 
rank, upon the ground; the other is 
the proper kind for the miferableit and 
pocreft lands, 

Tame rabbits are diftinguifhed into 
feveral kinds, according to their co- 
lours and other accidental diftinGtions 5 
but the differences are not great, nor 
is there any material point of profit 
attending the choice of one or the 
other fort, 

The filver-haired rabbit laft-named 
is a very good and ,profitabie Kind to 
be kept tame, becaufe of the advan- 
tage of the ikin, The Butch rabbit is 

a much 
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~ @ much larger kind, and is very good 
for the table, but the fkin is of lefs 
value. The moit beautiful, when 
Kept cleanly, is the white long-haired 
rabbit; this is, by fome, called the 
Turkey rabbit, from the place from 
whence we firit had ic; and by others 
the Shagge rabbit, from the length of 
x#ts hair, This is a very good kind to 
breed tame alfo, but if not kept very 
elear., it is fubje& to a diforder not 
unlike what the do@tors cali the Plica 
Polonica; the hair growing together 
in clots and cakes, and this often in 
fuch a manner, that blood veifels from 
the fin run up amongit the clots, and 
they will bleed on being cut off, 

It is not very material which of 
thefe, or of the feveral other kinds that 
it is the cuftom to breed at this time, 
the farmer choofes; for with proper 
management, any of them will turn 
fo very good account; but which- 
ever fort it be, let him take a more 
firi& and critical care in the choice, 
than he has been direéted to do in 
thofe which are to run wild, for a 
great deal more depends upon it in 
this kind, than in thofe, The fkin 
here is of much confequence, and the 
diftinétions in this are nice, and never 
enovgh to be regarded in the choice 
for breed, 

In the filver-haired rabbit, for in- 
flance, Jet the andman take care 
to choofe his bucik of the true kind 
and colour, for on this, more than 
on the doe, will depend the value of 
the breed, Let the fur be thick, deep, 
fmooth, and gloffy; and let the ground 
colour be black, with a moderate quan- 
tity of white or filvery hair. It is 
proper to choofe them rather teo dark 
for breeding, becaufe the colour in the 
young is more apt to grow paler than 
deeper; anda fiiver {kin that is too 
dark, always will bring a better price 
than one that is too light. 

In the fame manner let the fur of 
the feveral other kinds be examined, 
when they are chofen for breeding ; 
for the reft of the dire@tions already 
given for the choice of the wild, hold 
peo here; the largeft and beft fhaped 

eing to be fixed upon, In the fame 
manner as thefe rabbits were firft clo- 
fen, let them be picked out from time 
to time for keeping, to preferve the 
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breed; for upon this will depend 4 
great part of the advantage, 

The farmer having thus fele&ted' his 
flock of thefe little animals, is to take 
his choice of the feveral Methods 
which are in ufe for the breeding and 
Keeping of them, Thefe are many, 
and among them fome allow more and 
fome lefs liberty to the animal; in 
general, fuch as allow moft free- 
dom, even in this way, and mott air, 
are beft; for thowgh’ the rabbit wii 
bear confinement very well, yet it 
will thrive beft where that is leaft 
ftrict, 

Cleanlinefs alfo isa very great arti- 
cle in the breeding of thefe, as well 
as other creatures, and where the con- 
finement is leat fri@, there is natu- 
rally leaft fovinefs. The dung and 
urine of the rabbit have a very dif- 
greeable and rank fmell; and no- 
thing prejudicés the ceature more 
than being kept nafty with thefe a- 
bousit. 

The general- way of keeping tame 
rabbits is in a kind of boxes made for 
this purpofe: others keep them: in 
pits; butit would be a much better 
way to keep chem in buildings made 
for that purpofe, This might be done 
at a fmall expence, and would. anfwer 
very well; for it would be cleantier 
and more wholefome than any other 
way. The boxes are too fmall, and 
therefore are apt to grow nafty, and 
the pits are liable to be damp, which, 
as we have obferved already, is one of 
the worft things that can happen in a 
place where rabbits are to breed. 

The boxes, for fuch as»prefer them, 
fhou’d be made of thin wainfcot, and: 
divided into larger and {mailer rooms, 
two for each rabbit, One of thefe 
fhould be for eating, and the other 
for lodging and bringing forth the 
young. That for eating fhould be tlre 
larger, and fhould have a grate before 
it for light, and the fmaller fhoula 
be entirely dark, Before both there 
muff be placed a trough with the 
food ; and thus the creature will live, 
thrive, breed, and fatten: But there 
wants free air, and it is very difficult 
to keep them cleanly, fo that although 
this method may do, the others are 
fure to anfwer better, when they are 
managed properly, 

Thofe 
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Thofe who ufe this method by boxes, 
fet them one above another, in fo many 
flories ; and keep the bucks by them- 
felves, and the does by themfelves, 
uniefs it be fuch does as have not bred, 
and with thofe they lodge a buck in 
the fame box. The common fize of 
- thefe boxes is two feet long, the fame 
in breadth, and a foot high. Itis fur- 
prifing to fee fo large a creature as a 
rabbit live fo well as it does in this 
{mall compafs, but it will always do 
better when it has more room. 

The method of keeping them in pits 
is preferable, andis thus, A dry foil 
is to be fixed upon for this purpofe, 
andthe pit is to be dug feven foot 
deep, and of a bignefs proportioned 
to the number intended to be kept in 
it. This muft be walled up on the 
infide, only leaving fpaces for them to 
make their burrows, A fandy foil, 
not too denitute of other earth, will 
anfwer for the purpofe of thefe pits 
better than any other. At one end 
an hollow place is to be made for the 
buck to reft in, he muft be chained’ to 
a ftump, and have room only to go 
to the rack where the food is placed in 
thefe pits, and thence to his den to 
reft, At the other parts of the pit, 
out of the reach of the buck, are to 
be the places left for the dees to make 
their {tops or burrows, The rack is 
to be placed near the middle of the 
pit, between the bucks and does, he 
being on one fide by himfelf, and they 
on the other, 

Three does may very well be kept 
in the fame pit with one buck, and 
the pit for this purpofe fhould be a- 
bout ten foot fquare. Some make 
them larger, and keep more bucks than 
one, but it is a better praftice to make 
more of them, only allowing one buck 
and two or three does to each, 

This will naturally appear to thofe 
who are not acquainted with thefe 
things, a large provifion for three or 
four rabbits, and a great expence for 
fo tew fmall animals; but thofe who 
have kept thefe creatures know that it 
very well anfwers the expence. © Pro- 
vided the pitsbe dry they live more 
comfcriably by much in it, than in 
the other way of bexes 5 and the pro- 
duce is fo great that one buck and 
three does will bring a hundred and 
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fifty, two hundred, or more young 
ones in a year, 

The young are to be left under the 
care of the dam till they areabout a 
month old,and they are then to be ta- 
ken from her either for fale or the table ; 
or if there be no demand either of 
thefe ways for them, they moft be put 
into fome pit, or other ptacé made for 
that purpofe. we 

The fame prattice is to be obferv: 


in removing the young, if they are 


kept in boxes, or whatever other way. 
In whatever manner the old ones are 
kept, when they have bronght forth a 
fecond brood, the firft is to be taken 
away, and reared up elfewhere, The 
common way in this cafe is, to re- 
move them to other boxes, keeping 
thofe of feveral broods of about the 
fame age together ; and thus they are 
to be treated in the other way, cither 
rearing them in another pit, or in any 
manner that is convehient, only al- 
lowing them fome room and air, the 
more of both the better. 

The reafon of chaining up the buck 
rabbit in the pit, and of keeping him 


in a feparate box in the other way, is ;- 


his mifchievous difpofition, for hewilh | 
kill alf the young ones, his the does ¥ 
are themfelves fo fenfible of, that they, 
in their natural wild life, hide the 
young ones, and-clofe up their holes, 
that the buck maggnot find them, ~ 

The two great requifites in thefe 
pits are warmth and drynefs; their 
depth, unlefs the ground be very fa- 
vourable, making them fubjeé& both 
to damp and cold, in either of which 
cafes the rabbits will not breed well. 

The moft profitable time of their 
breeding is in the depth of winter; 
and they will never breed at this fea- 
fon, at leaft not fuccefsfully, unlefs 
they be kept dry and warm. : 

It is from the danger of the cold and 
damp in pits, and ‘becaufe of the want 
of air in boxes, fom@have been led to 
think of fach other methods as may 
give rabbits the advantage of both in 
a fit degree, and yet keep them in fuck 
an eafy and ready way, that they may 
be always at hand, eafily fed, tended, 
and looked aiter, in every refpeét, and 
yet have warmth and freedom, 

To obtain thefe feveral advantages, 
by means ‘of which tame rabbits Pid 
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the bef%t kinds would be kept in the 
greateit perfection of health and beau- 
ty, and to the greateft advantage of 
breeding, Jet the hufbandman ereét a 
building purpofely for them, 

Having chofen his rabbits for breed, 
let him fix upon a proper fpot of 
ground for his edifice, and draw the 
plan of it of fuch extent as to con- 
tain conveniently the number he thail 
think proper to keep, 

Let the foil on ahi he builds this 
place, be of a dry loamy kind, -with 
alarge proportion of fand in it; for 
this is the fort of earth the rabbit loves 
beft, and in which it is always moft 

thy. 

* Let ae building be fquare, and run 
up of wood in a flight but yet ina 
tight manner; and let there be a kind 
of clofet carried up at one end, 

In each corner of this fquare let 
there be a.den made for a buck rabbit, 
and a {mall poft driven in, to which 
faften him by a chain, in the fame 
manner as-in the pit, At fome {mall 
diftance from the corners let there be 
racks fet up for food, which fhall be 
within reach of the bucks, and one or 
two others in the middle, 

When the houfe is thus prepared, 
fet the bucks be chained in their places, 
and the does tugned in, They will 
all live much more comfortably in 
this houfe than in the pits; and at 
the times of taking away their young, 
let them be put into the fmalJer rooms 
or clofets, prepared for that purpofe, 
where they will thrive and live very 
comfortably. A building of this kind 
will coft little, and the profit arifing 
from the rabbits will be much greater 
than in any other way, becaufe they 
‘will breed freely throughout the win- 
ter; and neither the old nor the young 
will be fubje& to difeafes, Both the 
old and the young will be, in this 
manner alfo, defended better againft 
vermin than by any other way what- 

ver, 

The feeding of the rabbit is an ar- 
ticle of great confequence with regard 
to its health and incteafe, and it is 
lefs underftood than mott things of the 
like kind, Some feed them in a man- 
ner entirely with wet meat, others 
almott altogether with dry: Now, 
both thefe methods are wrong, A 
gnixture, or diverfity of food, keeps 
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them better in health and vigour, and 
occafions their breeding fafter, and 
more fuccefsfully than any other kind. 

The dry meat of the rabbit is MY, 
oats, and bran. Their moift or wee 
food is frefth herbage, or roots, of ‘Ale 
moft any kind, which they wili eat 
with the greateft eagernefs, as cole- 
worts, parfley, and others, from the 
gardens ; and fow-thiftles, mailows, 
and the like, from the fields. Now, 
thefe the hufbandman fhould give 
them interchangeably ; always ol- 
ferving this caution, thrac when he 
gives his rabbits dry meat, he muft 
fet them water; and that when they 
have the irefh or moift meat, they 


have no occafion for any; the juices” 


of thofe leaves and herbs fupplying 
them with a fufficient humidity, 


It is a common cuftom with many - 


to cut up the frefh food for their 
rabbits from under an hedge, taking 
every kind of herb that offers, {o it 
be young, and the rabbxs will eat 
almoft any ;,.but in this fome caution 
is neceflary, for the herb hemlock is 
very common under hedges, and it is 
poifonous ; the rabbit wiil eatit grees 
dily, but it dies by the effect. 

The hay thatis given to rabbits mutt 
be the fine(t, fweeteft, and fhorteit, 
that can be got, Nor let any one 
grudge the expences, for they eat but 
little, fo that the amount is {carce 
worth confideration, 

This is the beft and healthieft food 
of all others for rabbits, and fhould 
be their ftandard diet, but about once 
in five days they thould have the frefh 
herbs, which cool and fcour them, 
And by this management they will be 
kept healthful 2nd vigorous ; always 
ready for breeding, and their young 
will be lufty, flrong, and thriving. 

Among the other food of the rab- 
bit fhould be mentioned grains; this 
is of a middle nature between the 
moiit and cry food, and is a very 
cheap diet; but it is not wholefome, 
and is therefore dearer in the end, 
The rabbits will feem to thrive upon 
it, but there is no food whatfcever 
that makes them fo liable to difeafes, 

In general, the advantage of their 
dry meat is, that it prevents difeafes 5 
and thofe who commonly keep then 
upon freth and moilt food, as many 
do, giving them carrots and ocher 

eatable 
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roots among it, would do well to 
change it for dry meat in wet weather ; 
tor moiit food is the great caufe of 
thefe creatures having the rot, and 
they are moft of all fubjeé to this in 
damp feafons, 

RACK, A wooden srame made to 
hold hay or fodder for cattle. 

RADIATED Ficwers; fuch as have 
feveral femi-fiofcules round a difk, in 
form of a radiant ftar: thofe which 
have no fuch rays, are called difcous 
flowers- 

RADICLE, that part of the feeds 
of plants which upon vegetating 
hhecomes its root, and is difcoverable 
by the microfcope. 

RADISH, the name of awell-knowp 
ueretable, 

cultivated in the kitchen- “garden for 
3ts root. 

Radifhes are fown in different fea- 
fons, according to the time when they 
are defired for ufe, Thofe fown ‘in 
September will be fit to eat at Chrift- 
mas, if they are not defiroyed by froft ; 

but they mutt be ufed whilft very 
young, for they foon grow hot and 
Vicky. If fown towards che end of 
Oober, which is commonly the time 
of fowing for the earlieit crops, they 
svill be fit for the table in the begin- 
ning of March, Thofefown at Chii@- 
mas, if the feafon is mild, and the 

«ground in good order, will, if they 
efcape the froft, be fit for eating about 
the end of March or beginning of 
April; and by continuing the fowing 
once in a fortnight, from the igiatal 
of January till the beginning of April, 
always obferving to fow the earlieft’ 
crop in the warmeft and bet thel- 
tered fitwations, and the later ones in 
a moift foil and open fituation, with- 
out which they will ren up, and grow 
Ricky, before they are fit for ufe, a re- 
gular fucceffion of thefe roots may be 
had throughout the feafon. The ten- 
dereft, and mildeft to the tafte, are 
thofe which have been raifed in Peep, 
sith, and jight mould, 

When the radithes are come up, and 
have got five or fix leaves, they muft 
be thinned wherever they. ftand too 
clofe; for otherwife they will run up 
in tops, and not increafein their roots, 
Some thin them by hands; but it is 
much better to ufe a fmal] hoe, which 
ewill ftir the ground, deRroy the weeds, 
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and promote the growth of the young 
plants, They may be left about three 
inches afunder, if they are intended 
for drawing up fmall; but Gx inches 
will be little enough, if they are to 
ftand till they are pretty large, 

The kitchen gardeners about Lon- 
don, who pay great prices for their 
ground, and therefore are obliged to 
make it produce as many crops as pof- 
fible in the year, fow carrot-feed with 
their early radifhes, in order that if 
the radithes are killed foon after their 
coming up, as they fometimes are, 
the carrots may remain; for the feeds 
of thefe laft generally lie in the ground 
five or fix weeks before they grow, 
while thofe of the radifhes fprout in 
about a fortnight; bat when both 
crops facceec, the radifhes muft be 
pulled up while very young, or they 
will weaken the carrots; fo that thefe 
Jaft will not be able to fopport thenr- 
felves after the former are gone: 

‘It ig alfo the conftant praétice of 
thefe induftrious and intelligent men, 
to fow fpinach with their latter cfop 
of radifhes ; for after the radifhes are 
taken off, and the ground has been 
cleared between the plants of fpinach, 
thefe laft will grow up fo prodigioufly 
as to cover the whole fpace in a fort- 
night's time: and if this fpinach is of - 
the broad-leaved Kind, it will be 
larger and fairer than it vfvally is 
when fown alone; becaufe moft peo- 
ple are apt to fow it too thick, when 
they do not mix it with any other crop, 

The fmal] topped, the deep red, the 
‘f{carlet, and the long topped flriped 
radifh, are the varieties generally cul- 
tivated in kitchen gardens,” ~The 
{ma!] topped is moft ‘commonly pre- 
ferred, becaufe it takes up the leait 
room; bet a fmall {pot of’ ground 
avill furnifh, from each fowing; as 


ymany radifhes of any kind as can he 


fpent in a fan,‘ly while they are good; 
The Naples radifh, which has a very 
white, round, fmall, and fweet root, 
may be propagated in the fame man- 
ner as the common fort, excepting 
that it fhould not be fown till the be- 
ginning of March, and the plants 
thould be allowed a greater diftance, 
It is not very common in this country, 
and, indeed, its feeds aie apt to dege- 

nerate here, 
The white and the black Spaniffp 
radifhes 
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radifhes will be fit for the table by the 
end of Auguft, or the beginning of 
September, if they aré fown about the 
middle of July, or a little earlier, and 
will continue good till the froft fpoils 
them, Thefe fhould be thinned to 
a much greater diftance than any other 
fort ; for their roots will grow as big 
as common turnips, If they are drawn 
Out of the ground before a hard froft 
comes on, and laid up in dry fand, in 
the fame manner as is praétifed for 
Carrots, they will keep good all the 
winter, 

To fave the feeds of radifhes, fome 
of the ftraiteft and beft-coloured roots 
fhould be planted in rows three feet 
afunder, and at the diftance of two 
feet from each other in the rows, in 
deep and well dug ground, If the 
feafon is dry, they muft be watered 
from time to time till they have taken 
root, after which they require no fur- 
ther care but keeping them clear from 
weeds ; nor need thefe be feared after 
the branching feed-ftalks of the ra- 
difhes have over{pread the ground, as 
they will foon do, in fuch a manner as 
to prevent their farther growth. 

In this tranfplanting of the radifhes, 
an allowance fhould always be made 
for bad feafons, becaufe the very fame 
plants will not yield a fourth part of 
the quantity of feeds in dry feafons, 
that they would do in a moift feafon. 

When the feed begins to ripen, it 
fhould be carefully guarded from birds, 
and when it is ripe (which is known 
by the pods turning brown) it fhould 
be cut, dyed in the fun, threfhed out, 
and laid up in a place where mice 
cannot come at it, 

Horfe-Rapisu. See Horse-Radifh, 

RAGS. Woollen rags, and the 
nippings of the pitch-marks upon 


—— fheep, are a fingularly good manure, 


The rags fhould be chopped fimall, a- 
_ bout an inch or two {quare, and {cat- 
tered on the earth at the fecond plough- 
ing ; for being thereby *covered, they 
will begin to rot by feed-time. "They 
imbibe the moifture of dews and rain, 
retain it long, and, as Dr, Home ob- 
ferves, thereby keep loofe foils in a 
moift ftate. They coft about four- 
pence a bufhel at London, from whence 
many loads are fent every year to Dun- 
ftable, which is thirty-three miles, 
‘where they are laid even on ftiff lands, 

Vou, Il, 
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juft after the fowing of the corn, al- 
lowing to the acre four facks of fix 
buffiels each. 

RAGWORT, [Othonna,} or, as it 
is called in Yorkthire, Seagrim, is a 
very pernicious weed, 

The Rev. Mr, Camber, of Eaft- 
Newton, has obliged the public with 
the following obfervations on the 
growth and deftruétion of ragwort, 
or feagrim, 

“ This plant,” fays he, “has a 
ftalk, in its early flate, green; but, as 
it advances in age, inclining to violet, 
or purple, efpecially downwards, Its 
flowers are both yellow, and thick- 
fet, and compofed each of a number 
of fmall-pointed leaves. It runs to 
feed in the latter end of fummer. 
The fmell, both of the ftalk and leaves, 
which are jagged, (whence probably 
it obtains one name) and the flower 
itfelf, are offenfive to all animals, E 
think ; for I have obferved that hardly 
any creatures feed upon it, except al- 
moft hungered or ftarved. Ihave not 
indeed obferved whether or no affes 
reject it. 

** Like moft other wéeds, it thrives 
beft in the beft foils, either natural or 
artificial ; and} took up a plant of it 
in my orchard, about two years ago, 
(with the root) which, when in 
flower, touched my chin, (my height 
is about five feet eight or nine inches) 
and its root, which is round, and thick 
fet with taws, was much larger than 
a new-born child’s head: but the ufual 
dimenfions are much lefs than thiefe, 

** About four years ago, T obferved 
the fpreading of this weed in that 
part of this eftate which was in our 
own hands. I took notice, that nei- 
ther cows nor horfes eat it; and 
when I fmelled it, I ceafed to won- 
der that they did not, It was obvi- 
ous to remark, that a weed fo bulky 
as this, and fo grofs, muft extrac 
much nourifhment from the earth, 
and that it was advifable to get rid of 
it as faft as poffible, The moft eafy 
method was mowing, I therefore or- 
dered a fervant to mow thefe weeds in 
the paftures as near to the ground as 
he could: andI hoped that the com- 
mon mowing in the meadows would 
be fufficient to defiroy them: but 
I foon found my miftake, for in a 
very few weeks thefe offenfive ftran- 

Kk gers 
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ers fhot up again into a ftalk and 
Jeaf, and even flower, though all in 
much {maller fize than before, but 
with this difagreeable circumitance, 
that the root was fo far from being in- 
jured with the fcythe, that for one 
ftalk feveral arofe, and the root feemed 
to have gained new vigour from the 
wound, 

<< T now applied myfelf to pluck- 
ing up by the rcots thefe odious in- 
mates, and found new difficulties ; 
for while the ground was dry, as it 
ufually is in the latter end of fummer, 
T¥ found the ftalks of fuch of the fea- 
gtims as were longeft, and afforded 
the tighteft grafp, either break in 
plucking, and leave the root in the 
gyound entirely, or at beft bring with 
it only a fmall part of the root; and 
when the wet weather came on, and 
loofened the ground, and made it pof- 
fible, or even eafy, to bring away the 
whole ball of the root, yet the feafon 
of feeding was come on alfo, and the 
earlieft ripe feeds had difperfed them- 
felves, and produced an affurance of a 
larger crop for fucceeding years than 
the moit careful plucking of the pre- 
ient crop could deftroy. 

“ Baur if thefe were the difficulties 
which attended my attempts to era- 
clicate thofe feagrims, which had hap- 
pened not to be mowed, I was much 
more embarrafied by thofe which had 
been ; for here it was as impoffible to get 
any fuch fait hold, a3 to pluck them 
vp with much, or even any root. 

** Tnow applied myfelf to enquire 
what gentlemen or farmers were 
plagued with this weed, and what 
methods they had tried with fuccefs 

to deftroy it. 

** T was told by a gentleman in my 
own neighbourhood, that Sir G. Cay- 
ley, bart. of Brompton, near Scarbo- 
rough, had been plagued with this 
weed, and had purfued the method of 
plucking with fuccefs. 

© Animated by this affurance, I 
refolved to purfue this method with 
great attention; and as it feemed to 
be a work which required great care, 
both in the Choice of feafon and man- 
ner of plucking, I refolved not to de- 
pute the work to others, but to en- 
deavour to clear a fpot in my cow- 
pafture with my own hands, that, if 
my labour fucceeded, I-might employ 
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others to follow the fame method un- 
cer my own eye in the reit of this 
pafture, 

““ Accordingly, in the evenings of 
the fummer, or rather autumn, of 
1762, after fhowers, I applied myfelf 
to this work ; and by the help of a 
pair of ftrong gloves, and a tight grafp, 
I brought up almo(t every root, in a 
fpace of about two hundred yards 
fquare, whole; fo that I had good 
hopes I fhould fee this fpot clear in 
the fucceeding fummer. It is true, 
I faw leaves of the fpecies of this 
weed, and of a very vivid green too, 
around the plants which I pulled up; 
but as I reafonably concluded thefe to 
be fed by the taws which fpread them- 
felves from the main root, fo I (me- 
thought reafonably) concluded alfo, 
that this main root being deftroyed, 
the fide taws would die, and confe- 
quently thefe young leaves, 

«© But how was I difappointed, 
when, in the fummer of 1763, I faw 
this fpot of ground as much over-run 
with feagrims as any part elfe of the 
pafture which had been unpulled ! 

«* Converfing, however, with G. 

Watfon, efq; of New Malton, to- 
wards the latter end of fummer, on 
this fubje&t, I was affured by him, 
that by a repetition of this labour of 
plucking for fome years, he thought 
he had leffened the number of his fea- 
grims, though they were ftill nume- 
rous. Urged by this example, I had 
gone through the whole of my pafture, 
which is about ten acres, and keeps 
five cows, at the latter end of lait 
fummer, of 1763, with the fame care 
as was ufed to a fmall part of itin 
1762; yet 2mI not elated with much 
hope of fuccefs; for a little plot be- 
fore my garden (in which my horfes 
run, and which was managed with 
ftill more accuracy on account of tlie 
odious appearance of the feagrims 
from my windows) feems to threaten 
another confiderable crop. 

‘© As I did not cunfine my enqui- 
ries about the method of dettroying 
this hateful weed to any oné rank of 
men, I was told by an honeit quaker, 
a farmer in my neighbourhood, that 


he had found turning of fheep in win- - 


ter into his cow-pafture the only effec- 
tual method of deftroying this hateful 
aveed, ~ 

“T thought - 


4 
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« ® [thought this method very likely 
to fucceed: for ftheep are fuch clofe 
eaters, that I have known them de- 
ftroy whole beds of the rankeft docks, 
which could not be killed by any other 
nieans, 

“I have not been able to fry this 
experiment confiderably; for, as I am 
traifing quick fences, both in my mea- 
dow and pafture, I keep no fheep, I 
have, however, occafionally admitted 
fome of my tenants fheep into the 
fmall plot before my garden this win- 
ter; and, upon an accurate examina- 
tion this morning, I do not entertain 
any fanguine hopes of great fuccefs 
from this method. I find that many 
ef the young leaves of this weed, now 
level with the furface of the ground, 
are untouched by the fheep ; and that 
fuch others as appear bitten by them, 
do not feemin a dying condition, 

“© The truth feems to me, that 
theep, though they may not have the 
- fame averfion to this weed as horfes 
and cows, yet are far from being fond 
of it; and if any great fuccefs is to be 
hoped for from their bite, (which may 
prepare beds for the water, and fo 
decay the root) the fheep fhould be 
folded pretty clofe upon it, and obliged 
to eat it near, and at fuch a feafon 
that the winter-rains may have time 
to work its deftru€&tion, And fucha 
method, if carefully purfued, feems 
to be moft probable for the extirpation 
of this pernicious weed. 

s« If the method of plucking is fol- 
lowed, I would fubjoin fome cautions: 

“ Firft, In order to prevent the 
large plants from feeding, I would ad- 
vife to cut off all the tops, and the 
tops only, when the flowers begin to 
die, that then good hold of the ftalk 
say be gotten. 

© Secondly, I would defer the pluck- 
fing till the rains have moiftened the 
ground fufficiently to bring up the 
whole main root, 

“ Thirdly, I recommend ftriking 
the root fo brought up againft the 
ground, in order to difperfe the earth 
which adheres to it, by way of manure, 

“ Fourthly, I always pile the plants 
thus pulled up and cleanfed from the 
earth, that, if the feafon proves favour- 
able, they may be burnt, and the 
afhes arifing from them fpread on the 
ground ; or if this cannot be conve- 
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niently done, (though it is much the 
better method, and may, with a fuf- 
ficient fire, be done when they are 
ever fo green) they may be left to rot 
and manure the foil, 

“ The grofinefs, and even ftench, 


of this weed, is a proof of the great — 


quantity of falts it contains; and ia 
the fame proportion as any plant ex- 
haufts the ground of its falts it repays » 
when réducedto manure, Therecan, 
however, be no queftion, but whilft 
weeds are Jeft to rot, a great quan- 
tity of the falts, which by burning 
would mingle with the foil, are car- 
ried into the air, 

“ I fuppofe your readers will be 
curious to know in what manner I 
account for the fudden appearance of 
thefe feagrims in vaft abundance, in 
this eftate, where they were hardly 
ever known before, 

“ J will give you an account, which 
I dare fay, you will efteem perfeatly 
fatisfa€tory. About eight years ago 
I undertook to improve a piece of 
ground of about fourteen acres, which 
was over-run with thorns of both 
forts, brambles, broom, and furze, 

“© When I had got it cleared of all 
this trafh, my next bufinefs was to 
pare the hills off, and pile them, and, 
after a winter’s mellowing, to break 
and fpread them with a mixture of 
lime, and ajl other kinds of manure 
which I could colle&. As the foil 
was very poor, having been exhaufted 
by the great quantity of trath it had 
nourifhed for many years, I was not 
yet fatisfied, but refolved to take the 
advantage of the firft dry fummer, to 
lead out the riches of a pond of about 
thirty yards long, and half as many 
broad, which had been occupied by 
a great number of geefe, Xc, and never 
thoroughly cleaned during near thirty 
years. I got through this work, tho” 
at a great expence, being obliged to 
employ a confiderable number of 
draughts, lef the rains fhould make 
the mud too thin, or the heat bake ir 
too much, the mud being for a con- 
fiderable {pace a yard perpendicular, 

“ All this mud I laid on my newly 
imptoved ground, except a few cart- 
loads, which were brought and laid by 
the wall of a kitchen-garden, to be 
mingled with the other foil. 

“* I had divided my improved gtound, 

Kk-z referving 
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referving about four acres for meadow, 
Behold! the fucceeding year gave me 
a crop of feagrims both in my new 
meadow, my new cow-pafture, and 
the plot of ground in which the mud 
for my garden had been feattered ; 
and more particularly in thofe parts 
where the ground had been broke, ei- 
ther to ftub the thorns, &c. or to take 
away the hills, while the adjoining 
ground on every fide was free from 
this pernicious weed, 

‘© As I knew little or nothing of 
this weed, I fuffered it to feed before 
J took any neceffary precautions for 
its deftru€tion. The fucceeding year 
prefented me with a much larger crop, 
and I have been ever fince ftruggling 
for its extirpation, and have the mor- 
tification to fee its encroachments on 
adjoining grounds by the feeds which 
winds have carried. 

‘6 This faét, and another of the 
fame kind, in a piece of ground which 
I improved fince, at fome diftance 
from the former, have confirmed me 
in an opinion, which I before thought 
very probable, viz..“ That all foils 
are originally impregnated with the 
feeds of almoft all graffes and weeds, 
(though of fome in greater quantities) 
which only want a proper ftirring and 
manure to awaken them to vegeta- 
tion, though at the expence of one 
another, fome being fuffocated by that 
procefs which gives life to the others.” 

‘© T will add another ftriking in- 
ftance in confirmation of this fenti- 
ment, notorious in this neighbourhood, 

“ A confiderable ‘quantity of the 
park at Gilling was over-run with 
brakes and mofs, and that wretched 
grafs which grows in fuch company. 
Lord Fairfax, the owner, finding that 
he could not have his venifon fat as it 
ought to be, deftroyed his park, and 
applied himfelf ferioufly to the im- 
provement of it at a vaftexpence. In 
courfe of time by due tillage he brought 
this worft part of it to be not only 
good corn land, but even tolerable, 
though coarfifh, meadow and pafture ; 
yet both of them thick fet with fea- 
grims, 2 weed never feen there till the 
quantity of lime which his Lordhip 
put into that poor foil had warmed it 
fufficiently. 

‘© T have only to add, on this fub- 
je&, that I am perfuaded feagrim does 
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more harm in meadow than paflure 
land; for in the latter it only exhaufts 
the ground on which it flands to no 
good purpofe; but in the former it 
communicates its difagreeable ftench 
in the fweat to the good hay, and de- 
ftroys its fweetnefs. I advife, there- 
fore, that hay-makers be ordered to 
throw it with their rake-fhafts out of 
the fwathe whenever they meet with 
it.” Mufeum Rufticum, vol. Vv. p. 117. 

RAGGED ROBIN. [Lychnis Flof- 
cuculi,] A fpecies of campion common 
in moift meadows, and by the fides of 
rivers, 

RAMPION, A fpecies of campa- 
nulaor bell-flower. The crimfon ram- 
pion is greatly prized by the curious, 
for the beauty of its rich crimfon 
flowers, which exceed all the flowers 
we have yet feen in the deepnefs of its 
colour; and thefe commonly when 
their roots are f{trong, produce large 
fpikes of thefe flowers, which conti- 
nue a tong time in beauty, and make 
a moft magnificent fhew among other 
flowers. The time of their flowering 
is commonly in July or Auguft; and 
if the autumn proves very favourable, 
they. will fometimes produce good 
feeds in England, Thefe plants are 
natives of Virginia and Carolina, 
where they grow by the fides of rivu- 
lets, and make a moft beautiful ap- 
pearance; from whence the feeds are 
often fent.to England. Thefe feeds 
commonly arrive here in the fpring, 
at which time they fhould be fown in 
pots filled with light earth, and but 
juft covered over; for, if the feeds 
are buried deep, they will not grow. 
Thefe pots fhould be placed under a 
frame, to defend them from the cold, 
until the feafon is a little advanced ; 
but they fhould not be placed on an 
hot-bed, which will alfo deftroy the 
feeds, 

When the weather is warm, towards 
the middle of April, thefe pots fhould 
be placed in the open air, in a fitua- 
tion where they may have the morn- 
ing fun till twelve o’clock, obferving 
to water them conftantly in dry wea- 
ther; and when the plants are come 
up, and are grown pretty ftrong, they 
fhould be tranfplanted each into a 
fmall pot filled with frefh light earth, 
and placed in the fame fituation, ob- 
ferving to water them in dry weather 5 

and, 
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and, in winter, they fhould be placed 
under an hot-bed frame, where they 
may be fheltered from fevere frofts; 
but, in mild weather, they fhould be 
as much expofed to the open air as 
poflible, : 

The March foffowing thefe plants 
fhould be put into larger pots filled 
with the fame frefh earth, and placed, 
as before, to the morning fun; ob- 
ferving to water them in dry weather, 
which will caufe them to flower {trong 
the autumn following. 

Thefe plants are alfo propagated by 
parting of their roots; the beft feafon 
tor which is, either foon after they are 
paft flower, or in March; obferving 
to water and manage them as hath 
been direéted for the feedling plants 
both in winter and fummer, 


RAMSONS, Broad -leaved wild 
garlick, . 
RANUNCULUS, There are eight 


or ten fpecies of the ranunculus, fome 
growing wildin different places; but 
the moft beautiful is the Perfian, or 
Turkey ranunculus, the varieties of 
which are almoft numberlefs, but al- 
moft all flower in April or May. 

The beds in which the Perfian ra- 
nunculus roots are planted, fhould be 
made with frefh light fandy earth, at 
teaft three feet deep; the beft foil for 
them may be compofed in this man- 
ner, viz, take a quantity of frefh earth 
from arich upland pafture, about fix 
inches deep, together with the green 
fward: this fhould be laid in heaps to 
rot for twelve months before it is 
mixed, obferving to turn it over very 
often to fweeten it, and break the 
clods ; to this you fhould add a fourth 
part of very rotten neat’s dung, and a 
proportionable quantity of fea or drift 
fand, according as the earth is lighter 
or ftiffer; if it be light, andinclining 
to a fand, there fhould be no fand 
added; but if it be an hazel loam, 
one load of fand will be fufficient 
for eight loads of earth; but if the 
earth be ftrong and heavy, the fand 
fhould be added in a greater propor- 
tion: this fhould be mixed fix or 
eight months before it is ufed, and you 
fhould often turn it over, in order to 
unite their parts well together, before 
it is put into the beds, © 

The depth which this fhould be laid 
in the beds muft be about three feet; this 
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fhould be below the furface, in pro- 
portion to the drynefs or moifture of 
the place where they are fituated; 
which, in dry ground, fhould be two 
feet eight inches below the furface, 
and the beds raifed four inches above; 
but in a moift place they fhould be 
two feet four inches below, and eight 
above the ground; and, in this cafe, 
it will be very proper to lay fome rub- 
bifh and {tones at the bottom of each 
bed, to drain off the moiflure; and 
if upon this, at the bottom of the beds, 
fome very rotten neat’s-dung be laid 
two or three inches thick, the roots 
will reach this in the fpring, and the 
flowers will be fairer, This earth I 
would by no means adyife to be 
fkreened very fine; only turning it 
over each time, you fhoutd be careful 
to break the clods, and throw out all 
large ftones, which will be fufficient3 
for if it is made very fine, when the 
great rains in winter come on, it will 
caufe the earth to bind into one folid 
lump, whereby the moifture will be 
detained, and the roots, not being able 
to extend their tender fibres, will rot. 

The beds being thus prepared fhould 
lie a fortnight to fettle, before the 
roots are planted, that there may be 
no danger of the earth fettling une- 
qually after they are planted, which 
would prejudice the roots by having 
hollow places in fome parts of the 
bed, to which the water would run 
and lodge, and fo rot the roots in fuch 
places. Then having levelled the 
earth, laying the furface a little round- 
ing, you fhould mark out the rows by 
a line, at about fix inches diftance 
each way, fo that roots may be planted 
every way in ftraight lines; then you 
fhould open the earth with your fin- 
gers at each crofs, where the roots are 
to be planted, about two inches deep, 
placing the roots exa@tly im the mid- 
die, with their crowns upright; then 
with the head of a rake, you fhould 
draw the earth upon the furface of the 
bed level, whereby the top of the 
roots will be about an inch covered 
with earth, which will be fufficient at 
firft, This work fhould be done in 
dry weather, becaufe the earth will 
then work better than if it were wet ; 
but, the fooner after planting there 
happens to be rain the better it wil] 
be for the reots, for if it fhould prove 
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dry weather long after, and the earth 
of the beds be very dry, the roots will 
be fubje& to mould and decay ; there- 
fore, in fuch a cafe, it will be proper 
to give a little water to the beds, if 
there fhould no rain happen in a fort- 
night’s time, which is very rare at 
this feafon of the year; fo that they 
will feldom be in danger of fuffering 
that way, 

When the roots are thus. planted, 
there will no more be required until 
towards November, by which time 
they will begin to heave the ground, 
and their buds appear; when you 
fhould lay a little of the fame freth 
earth of which the beds were com- 
pofed about half an inch thick all 
over the beds, which will greatly de- 
fend the crown of the root from the 
froft : and when you perceive the buds 
to break through this fecond covering, 
if it fhould prove a very hard froft, it 
will be very proper to arch the beds 
over with hoops, and cover them with 
mats, efpecially in the fpring, when 
the flower buds will begin to appear ; 
for if they are expofed to too much 
froft, or blighting winds, at that fea- 
fon, their flowers feldom open fairly, 
and many times their roots are de- 
ftroyed ; but this happens more fre- 
quently to the Perfian kinds, which 
are tenderer, than to thofe forts which 
are pretty hardy; for which reafon 
they are commonly planted in open 
borders, intermixed with other flow- 
ers, though in very hard winters thefe 
are apt to fuffer where care is not 
taken to guard off the froft, 

In the beginning of March the 
flower {tems will begin to rife, at 
which time you fhould carefully clear 
the beds from weeds, and ftir the 
earth with your fingers between the 
roots, being very careful not to injure 
them; this will. not only make the 
beds appear handfome, but alfo 
ftrengthen their flowers, When the 
flowers are paft, and-the leaves are 
withered, you fhould take up the roots 
and carefully clear them from the 
earth, then fpread them upon a mat 
to dry in a fhady place, after which 
they may be put up in bags or boxes, 
in a dry room until the O&ober fol- 
lowing, which is the feafon for plant- 
ing them again, 


RAE E, [ Rapa. ] Rape Or colefeed, 
a 9°. 
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This.is.a produce confined, in a mame 
ner, toa few parts of the kingdom, 
but it might very well be carried to 
others. We fhall thew the profits to 
the hufbandman in general, and if we 
can tempt him to cultivate the plant, 
fhall not leave him deficient in any ar- 
ticle regarding the management, 
There is the lefs reafon to wonder 
that colefeed, fo profitable in fome 
parts of the kingdom, is fo little raifed 
in others, for this, that the plant it- 
felf is lefs known than any other a- 
mong the whole number of thofe cul- 
tivated for ufe. To afk what herb it 
is that yields this feed, is, a queftion 
that would puzzle many befide the 
farmer. Even its name is not com- 
monly known, Colefeed is the name 
of the feed only, it is alfo called rape- 
feed, but this does not lead to the 
matter: Cole is not the name of any 


plant, and rape fignifies turnip; we *~ 


fhall explain this matter, and before 
we enter upon the culture fhew the 
farmer what the herb properly is that 
he is to cultivate. 

Colefeed is very well known in Lin- 
colnfhire, and fome other counties ; 
and rape oil is as well known which 
is made from it. 

The feed is known at the fhops, and 
the plant by the farmers who raife it ; 
but nothing more, In fome places 
the feed is fown among the other kinds 
of what are called young falleting; 
but in this cafe, as the firft leaves are 
only eaten, no more is feen of it. 

All the time that this ignorance re- 
mains about the form of a very ufeful 
plant, itis common, wild on our ditch ~ 
banks, and there needs nothing more 
than to fhew its feed to the Linco[n- 
fhire farmer, for him to fay that is it. 
Thefe are the inaccuracies and errors 
which fo greatly retard the progrefs of 
improvements in hufbandry, ‘The ar- 
ticles are themfelves unknown to thofe 
who fhould be the authors of the a- 
mendments, 

The price of colefeed, if the farmer 
choofes to fell it in that eondition, is 
very confiderable, reckoning the quan- 
tity an acre yields; and if he will be 
at the trouble of drawing the oil, the 
method of doing it is very eafy, and 
his profit vaftly greater. Nor are 
thefe all the advantages he receives 
from the growth of this plant: itis 

; like 
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om». Vike the dyers weed in this, that it 


will -grow on foils which will not 
yield any thing elfe to advantage ; 
and though thefe are of a very diffe- 
rent kind from thofe peculiar to the 
dyers weed, that flourifhing on the 
mott dry, and this beft on marfhy 
grounds; yet there are enough of 
thefe laft in many parts of the king- 
dom to fhew how. advantageous it 
muft be to the nation to render the 
plant more known, and the culture of 
it'among our farmers more univerfal, 

There is no other name by which 
we can treat of this intelligibly to the 
farmer, than this formed from the 
feed: What herb it is that is thus 
called in the colefeed countries, or 
what is the plant that yields colefeed, 
we are about to fhew. 

There are three kinds of plants, 
each containing feveral fpecies, and dif- 
etinguifhed by different names, but are 
very nearly agreeing in their flowers, 
‘feed-veffels, and other general circum- 
‘ttances; thefe are, 1. The Cabbage 
kind, 2, The Turnip kind. And 3. 
‘The Navew kind, The confufion that 
thas been made amongft thefe has 
been one occafion of the unccrtainty 
about the colefeed plant, 

The root of the turnip kind, and 
the ftalk of the cabbage kind, are what 
‘principally diftinguifh them; as to 
the navew, it differs very little from 
the turnip, and that principally in 
the fmallnefs and length of the root, 

The flowers of thefe are alike, and 
the feeds of them all refemble one an- 
other, and they will all in the fame 
manner yield that oil which we cail 
rape oil; but there is one kind that 
yields it in greater quantity than the 
others, This is the wild navew, called 
NapusSylveftris, by authors, and this 
is the proper colefeed plant. 

The turnip and cabbage kind we 
have in our gardens in great variety, 
and fome have for curiofity introduced 
the garden navew, or Napus Sativus, 
but it is mferior to the turnip, and 
therefore but little regarded. ‘The 
authors who figure and defcribe the 
garden navew, figure alfo the wild 
kind, and this is what we have on the 
banks of ditches. We have obferved 
that the navew differs little from the 
turnip, except in the fhape and big- 
‘pefs of the root’; and this plant, which 
@ix- » te 
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otherwife much refembles the turnip 
kind, yet is properly a navew, becaufo 
it has a very fmall root. 

Any of thefe kinds therefore will 
anfwer under the farmer's hands; but 
as the wild navew yields much the 
finer feed, and much the larger quan- 
tity of it, and that is aifo the richeft 
in oil, fo it is beft to cultivate that 
particular kind, ‘This is oftener to be 
had from HolJand than any where 
elfe, and we fhall inform the pur- 
chafer how he is to know it by the eye, 

The proper colefeed plant, or wild 
navew, is four feet high, and’ of an 
irregular growth. The root is long, 
flender, and white; it is of a fweeter 
tafte than the turnip, but with fome- 
what more warmth, The lower leaves 
are long, large, deeply divided at the 
edges, and of a dufky green. One 
ftalk ufually rifes in the midit of thefe, 
fometimes two or more, This is round, 
{mooth, of a pale green colour, and 
divided into many branches towards 
the upper part. The leaves upon this 
ftand one by one, not in pairs ; they 
are fmaller and narrower than thofe 
from the root, and are of a paler.co- 
lovr. The flowers grow at the. tops 
of all the branches, they are fmall, of 
a bright yellow, and perfectly refemble 
thofe of the turnip: After thefe come 
pods which contain the feed, This 
refembles turnip-feed, but that it is 
larger and fmoether, The common 
appearance of the plant in fummer is 
with long {pikes of pods, and a few 
flowers at the top of each, 

This is the appearance of the wild 
navew in our fields and on banks. 
When it is cultivated for colefeed it 
grows fomewhat taller and more 
branched, otherwife there is no dif- 
ference; and in good ground the root 
will be larger and more tender, There 
is no difference between the wild na- 
vew and the garden navew, except 
that the root of the garden kind is yer 
tenderer and thicker ; but this is prin- 
cipally while it has only the lower 
leaves, for when it is fuffered to run 
to feed, the root grows fticky in the 
garden, Indeed there feems no other 
difference between the garden and the 
wild navew, but what is made hy 
culture, 

The flowers and fruétification of 
the colefeed plant, when nicely exa- 
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mined, are thus formed, The flow- 
ers ftandin a cup compofed of four 
little oval-pointed green leaves, and 
this does not remain after the flower 
is faded, as in the dyers weed, but 
perithes and falls off with it. The 
flower is compofed of four plain nar- 
row yellow leaves, placed crofs-wife, 
Thefe are broadeft at the ends, and 
not at all divided; they are of the 
fame length as the leaves of the cup, 
In the center of this flower rife ix 
filaments, four of which are confide- 
rably longer than the other two; they 
have fmall pointed buttons growing 
onthem. In the center of thefe rifes 
a fmall upright body, which is the ru- 
diment of the feed-veffel; this has a 
kind of button at its top, in which 
there are fmall openings tor receiving 
the fine duft out of the heads of the 
filaments ; for in propagating the feed, 
when the leaves and cup of the flower 
are fallen, this part enlarges, and at 
Jength becomes a feed-veffel of a long- 
iff depreffed fhape, divided in the in- 
fide by a membrane, which fhews 
itfelf beyond its extremity, and con- 
taining feveral large, round, bright 
feeds, 

This ts the conftruétion of the flower 
and fruit of the colefeed plant, the 
proper name.of which is wild navew, 
and which grows naturally wild, not 
only in England, but in Flanders, and 
other parts of Europes, 

The feeds of the natural wild plant 
may be gathered and fown ; but thofe 
from fuch as have been cultivated 
raife the ftouteft plants; thefe there- 
tore the farmer is to choofe, according 
to the following marks :—- —. 

When the farmer has procured a 
quantity of good feed, let him pick 
out the moft proper piece of ground 
for the crop, This will depénd on 
the two great articles, foil and fitu- 
ation; as tothe firft, the richer the 
Jand the better ; and as to the other, 
all that is required is, that it lie tole- 
rably dry, There is no part of Eng- 
land where fo much colefeed is raifed 
as in the fens, but the lands are firt 
Jaid dry that are intended for this pur- 
pofe: In the fame manner they cul- 
tivate it in Flanders and Holland, on 
ground originally marfhy; but they 
are at all the neceflary pains and ex- 
pence of making them properly dry firit, 
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No lands are more proper for cole- 
feed than fuch as have been fubjeét to 
overflowings, but they mutt be fecure 
from that accident while the crop is 
upon them: and muft be properly 


dry, in order to reccive it. 


Whether this overflowing have been 
from land floods, great rivers within 
reach of the fea, or the fea itfelf, it 
prepares them equally for the crop of 
colefeed, ‘Thofe where falt-water has 
come, are properer than any others 5 
but they require fomewhat more pre- 
paration, 

There are parts of Effex where the 
hufbandman might raife colefeed to a 
very great advantage; and in many 
places where grounds have been newly 
recovered from the fea by banking, &c. 
colefeed is an excellent crop. 

Every piece of fat rich land is pro- 
per for it; and the farmer need not 
fear to beftow it upon this fpecies, 
for it wiil yield to his full content, 

If he has a piece of ground that is 
too rank for wheat, or the other ufual 
growths, let him fow it with colefeed: 
this will yield an extremely rich in- 
creafe, and the land that would not 
before have done for corn, will, by 
proper management, be perfe@ly well 
prepared for it by this means, ' 

The right foil for colefeed is mellow 
earth. A foft deep black mould, with 
little other ad-mixture, feeds it better 
than any other, The plants never 
grow fo robuft, and the feed is not 
formed in fuch plenty, or ripened in 
fuch perfe&tion on any other, This is 
the reafon that marfhy and fenny lands, 
when properly fitted for that purpofe, 
anfwer fo well with colefeed: This 
black deep mellow.earth is the natu- 
ral foil in thefe places, one fcarce fees 
any other on breaking the turf in any 
of them, ‘This is of all others the beft 
foil for colefeed; but we have fhewn 
it is not limited to this only; any deep 
foil that is mellow, and properly fitu~ 
ated, will do, 

The foil we have recommended as 
moft proper for colefeed, is one of 
thofe that does not require any great 
labour in tilling; nor does the cole- 
feed demand any particularly to its 
own management. The black mellow 
earth whereon this crop fhould be 
raifed, cuts eafily, and turns freely 
under the plough; and when it is in 

a proper 
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4 proper degree of drynefs, breaks 
freely and finely in the working, All 
that is particularly neceffary to fit it 
for colefeed, is to make it very fine; 
and this, unlefs the feafon prove quite 
unfavourable, or the hufbandman be 
very unfkilful, is a condition where- 
into it is brought eafily. . 

In May the land intended for cole- 


feed is commonly fallowed; in June - 


itis twy-fallowed ; and in the latter 
end of that month, or the firft week 
in July, the colefeed is fown. 

After the laft plougling, a fine- 
toothed harrow fhould be drawn over 
the field; after this, if the weather 
be dry, let there be a light roller car- 
ried over it; then Jet it be very gently 
and tenderly harrowed again. This 
faft hatrowing, after the roller has 
erufhed and broke the lumps, ufually 
makes it as even as the fower-border 
in a garden, and this is the proper 
condition whicrein it is to receive the 
feed, 

If the weather prove too wet, let 
the rolling be deferred ; and afterwards 
let it be performed with great caution ; 
for though the roller may do great 
goed in this cafe, it may alfo do much 
harm. In fome Jands the foil is natu- 
tally fo loofe, but once harrowing di- 
vides it fuf§ciently. 

Coléfeed is to be ordered much in 
the fame manner as ternips. When 
it is got to fome fmal! height, hoers 
are to be fent into the ground, whofe 
work ferves yery well to cut down 
the weeds; and they may alfo thin 
the plants where they happen to have 
rifen too thick, as they will al- 
ways do in fome places from this ir- 
regular manner of fowing. .To thrive 


-well inthis way, they fhould be fuf- 


fered to ftand at about ten inches 
diftance. 

In the fame manner, when the huf- 
bapdman Mall think proper to raife 
this crop by the drill and horfe-hoe- 
ing method ; they muft be hoed when 
they have gota little ftrength, In this 
tefpe& we need not tedioufly repeat 
the particulars, the fame management 
fhould be obferved as in hoeing of 
turnips, raifed by this hufbandry, 

The weeds in the partitions betwetn 
the double rows, are to be cut up with 
the broad hand-hoe; and the plants 

Vor, HH. 
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fhould be at the fame time thinned tilf 
they ftand but one every foot and a 
half, and thefe not oppofite in the two 
feries, but one in each row oppofité 
to the middle of the fpace between 
two in the other, 

When the plants are thus cleaned 
out and thinfied, Jet the horfe-hoe 
or hoe-plough be fent in as foon as 
any weeds appear in the intervals, 
This wil! thoroughly deftroy them, 
and well break the ground. 

This is to be repeated as often as 
the weeds rife, only obferving this 
caution, that at fir® the plough tears 
up only the middie of each interval; 
and afterwards that it come nearer 
the edges, 

When the colefeed is fown, there 
are only two things neceffary, the 
fingling out the plants to a proper dif= 
tance, and the keeping them clear of 
weeds while young; for afterwards 
they will need no é€are on that head, 
the plants are fo ftrong, and draw fo 
much novrifhment, that nothing can 
live among them, 

Which ever method of raifing the 
crop be ufed, it is to be thus prepared 
for a good growth ; and this done, the 
owner is to confider that it has more 
ufes than one, Though the feed be 
the principal confideration, it is not 
the only one; and the more regard is 
to be fhewn to another, becaufe it 
comes in order of time before it. 

We.have obferved that this plant is 
of the eatable kind. As it does not 
grow fo much into root as the turnip, 
its leaves are more delicate, Sheep 
are very fond of them, and they afford 
a rich and’ wholefome nouwrifhmenr, 
This, properly managed, is a great 
article. The fheep are fupplied ata 
time when they extremely want nou- 
rifhment, and the crop is far from 
being injured; on the contrary, it is 
improved by it. ‘This, therefore, is 
to be confidered as a very effential 
part in the management of a colefeed 
crop, and we fhall give the practical 
hufbandman the method of ordering 
it to the beft advantage. 

Colefeed having been fown in the 
beginning of July, fhoots with fome 
ftrength ; after a few wecks Keeps it- 
felf up during the droughts of autumn, 
and getting new ftréngth and fize in 

Ll the 
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the leaves from the rans, which in- 
troduce the winter, becomes in a con- 
dition to refift the ttrongeft frofts, It 
ftands well, and on every open day or 
two, grows during the depth of win- 
ter; fo that in fanuary, February, 
and March, the ground is well-co- 
vered. 

The leaves which now rife are of 
no real ufe to the plant in perfecting 
its feed, which is to be done the fuc- 
ceeding fummer, If they grow very 
rank they rather are injurious, fwal- 
lowing up too much of the nourifh- 
ment that fhould go to the forming of, 
the young ftalk, therefore they may be 
fpared without ‘injury. Here ts then 
a great fupply of food for fheep, ata 
feafon when grafs is low, and it is 
extremely wanted; and the fheep are 
to be turfed in to eat it without any 
damage to the fucceeding crop of feed. 

There are thole who fow colefeed 
in fome parts of Northamptonhhire for 
this ufe alone; and it anfwers the in- 
tent very well. . They ufe the pooreft 
land for this purpofe, and on that, 
although the plant would never grow 
vigorous and {trong fo as to yield any 
profitable quantity of feed, it fhoots 
up very well in leaves, 

In the proper lands for this growth, 
the leaves at this feafon are much finer 
and ftronger, and they may be eaten 
without damage to the crop. 

There are thofe who prefer the cole 
plant on thefe poor lands for food 
for fheep, to the young growth on 
fuch as is richer, and they fay it is 
more wholefome; they are not with- 
out reafon; but their experience on 
ahis head fhould not have led them to 
difcard the ufe of colfefeed for feeding 
on rich ground, but to nfe it with 
aiifcretion. 

The difadvantage that attends the 
feeding of fheep on the rank growth 
of colefeed in rich ground is, that it 
makes them fwell. This is the fame 
confequence that happens from feed- 
ing them on clover, but it is eafily re- 
amedied. It is only at Arft that this 
sich food takes fo ill an effe@t, and 
this may be prevented by proper regu- 
fations. When the fheep are firft 
turned in, let it be towards the mid- 
dle of the day; andan hour before fun- 
fet let rhem be driven out again into 
“3 common pafture, The aext day ks 
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them be turned in earlier, and drivea 
out later; and fo the third, fourth, 
and fifth; after this, let them be juft 
driven out at night for two or three 
days more, and let in again as foon as 
they will in the morning. This will 
prevent the effeé&t of the colefeed at 
firft, and being now hardened to it by 
a little cuftom, they may be left in 
the fields of it altogether,and will thrive 
upon it eeneeny without the leaft 
damage. 

Under this article of the effeé of 
colefeed on theep, it is proper to men- 
tion, that the firft fhoots are not all 
that ferve this purpofe, There is ano- 
ther growth of them that is lefs rank, 
and that the fheep love better; and 
which not being liable to affeét them 
with any diforder, is to be trufted to 
them at their difcretion. 

The thoots of the colefeed'after ga- 
thering the ftalks for feed, arealfo a 
mild, fweet, and wholefome food we 
have been naming, ‘Thefe grow very 
ftrong when there has been rain, but 
they are never rank, or over-rich. 
Every one knows the difference there 
is between the cabbage and coleworts 5 
full-grown leaves firft cut for the pot, 
and the fprouts that grow on the 
ftumps and ftalks after cutting; the 
difference is juit the fame between the 
firit growth of large leaves from the 
colefeed plant, and the fhoots that 
rife after the cutting down the full- 
grown ftalks for feed. 

‘Towards the end of June the cole- 
feed plant in whatever way it has been — 
raifed, will be fit to cut, The huf- 
bandman muft therefore keep his eye 
upon his field very carefully toward 
that period; for it is of the utmoft 
importance to him to feize it when it- 
comes. No day of the month, or 
other precife time, can be named for 
the gathering this crop, becaufe the 
differences of foils and feafons pro- 
mote and retard its ripening; and even 
the variety of management, or the 
age of the plant, may make ten days 
or a fortnight difference in the ripen- 
ing in two fields of the fame foil in 
the fame year. We have told the huf- 
bandman about what time he is to 
expe& it; and fhall add the figns by 
which he fhall know that it is fit for 
harveft. One caution we muft give 
him withal, that as the foil and a 
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ef culture may make a very great al- 


teration in the time of ripening, he. 


mutt be upon the watch accordingly, 
expeting it earlier by a fortnight in 
rich foils and the moft careful condu€, 
than he need in poor Jand in the com- 
mon way, It will be in vain that we 
Jay down the figns of its ripening, if 
he flips the time, 

We have obferved that the colefeed 
plant has fmall flowers on the tops of 
the ftalks and branches, which when 
‘the leaves fall off are fucceeded by 
pods, As the flowers that opened 
firft are thus followed by the feed- 
veffels, other flowers open upon the 
tops, which fhoot up continually 
higher and higher, Thus, when the 
plant begins to flower, nothing is feen 
but a little button or tuft of buds at 
the top of the ftalk, and of every 
branch, with one or two flowers o- 
pened or opening upon it; but when 
it has been fome time flowering, the 
afpeét differs, for then the branches 
having lengthened from the time of 
their beginning to flower, all that 
part of them which was the top, and 
where fucceffively the former flowers 
appeared, is covered with feed-veffels ; 
thus each branch terminates in a fpike 
of feed-veffels, a foot or more in 
length, with a few flowers at its top. 

The quantity of feed is the riches 
of the crop, therefore it would appear 
at firft fight, that the longer the plant 
ftood, fo long as it continued flower- 
ing, the more advantageous would be 
the growth, but there are limits to 
this increafe, beyond which all is 
watte, 

The courfe of nature is to ripen 
thefe feeds, and then fhed them upon 
the ground for producing the plant 
again ; therefore when ripe the pods 
open of themfelves, and the feeds are 
loft. This no art can prevent; and 
for that reafon the time is to be 
watched when any of them begin to 
open, and that is the exaét period for 
gathering. 

When fome of the pods approach 
towards ripenefs they change colour, 
and the greennefs is only feen at top; 
when, upon a curfory view, there are 
fome found to grow brownifh at the 
bottom, and thofe in the middle are 
ycllowith or pale, thofe at the top on!y 
being green, then the time of gather- 
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ing is at hand. It is the intereft of 
the owner to let them ftand fo long as 
all are fafe, but no longer. He is 
therefore now to look into the field 
once or twice every day, in a more 
ftri& manner, He muft examine the 
bottom pods of the ripeft fpikes; fo 
long as thefe are clofe al] is fafe; but 
as foon as fome of them begin to open, 
the time of gathering the crop is come, 
for after this every hour’s itanding will 
be attended with lofs, 

The béft method of cutting cole- 
feed is with a ftrong fickiec, in the 
fame manner as whear is reaped; but 
this mutt be done carefully. There 
is no part of the farmer’s occupation 
that requires more expert and hone(t 
Jabourers than this, The ftalks are 
pretty thick, and by that time the feed 
is ripened thus far, they have loft their 
juicy condition, and are grown hard. 
and fticky, TVhey are not eafy to be 
cut, and yet that muft be done evenly, 
and with littlefhaking. A great deal? 
of care is te be taken that the fickle 
goes eafily through them, and when 
jeparated from the root they muft be 
Jaid gently down in handfuls, that 
they may dry, 

About one-third part of the feed is 
ripe at the time when the loweft pods 
are ready to open; in the lying ex-- 
pofed to the heat of the fun at this 
feafon, more than another third har- 
dens, and becomes good; fo that 
above two-thirds of the whole quan- 
tity of pods yield good feed, and this 
is al] that can be expected ; for if the 
farmer were to flay for the ripening 
of the otber third, while growing, he 
would lofe the feed from the lower 
pods, which is much more valuable 5 
and the feed is of a fufficient growth 
to ripen or harden in the fun after the 
plant is cut down. 

When the crop has been once laid 
on the ground it is not to be {tirred 
till dry, for the feeds in the lower pods: 
are fo loofe, shat they will fhake out 
with the leaft motion, and be loft, 
What is required from this expofure 
is, to dry and harden them, and they 
will get this fufficiently by lying tole- 
rably thin, without being moved. If 
the weather be very hot, the bufinefs 
is done the fooner; if otherwife, fome- 
what more time is required; gene- 
rally from ten days to a fortnight 
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proves fufficient. The proof that 
they are.dried enough is, when the 
pods toward the upper part of the 
Spikes open eafily, and the feeds in 
them are hard. 

When the whole is in this condi- 
tion, nothing is required but to get 
it to the barn,. and thrafh it. In 
Lincolnfhire, they fave themfelves a 
part of this trouble, by thrafhing it 
in the field; they fpread a large fheet 
upon a level part of the ground, and 
lay a quantity of the herb on it. A 
little thrafhing does to diflodge the 
feeds, which are already loofe and 
moft of them in danger of falling out 
of their own accord; but it is an 
irregular method; it leaves the far- 
mer’s produce, after all his toil, very 
much at the mercy of the winds, and 
Cannot be performed fo well as in doors, 

The method we would therefore re- 
commend to the hufbandman, if the 
ground be any thing near home, is 
this: Let a parcel of iarge fheets be 
fpread in the field, and the dried ttalks 
carefully taken up in their bundles, and 
Jaid on them, Each theet will hold a 
great deal this way; for though the 
parcels muft be very gently moved to 
the fheet, they may be preffed hard, 
and handled roughly there; for what 
feeds fall out will be faved, 

“When the fheets have as much in 
them as they will hold, the edges and 
corners are to be gathered in and 
faftened, and the feveral parcels are 
to be carried to the barn, and there 
thrafhed with a careful but light 
hand, that all the feed may be got out, 
and as little of it as poffible bruifed, 
for it is tender-and eatily hurt, efpe- 
cially when frefh. 

After itis feparated from the refufe 
that was mixed among it in the thrafh- 
ing, it muft be fpread on a floor 
pretty thin, and turned often till it is 
thoroughly dry and hardened; for 
otherwife, when put up, it will quick- 
ly grow damp and mouldy. 

' The ufe of the colefeed is not over 
when tlie oil has been preffed from it. 
The cakes that remain are a large 
quantity, and as the freth leaves feed 
fheep, thefe, in a proper method of 
giving them, turn to a very good ac- 
eount for feeding of cows. In win- 
ter this is an excellent food for them, 
for keeping them in heart and ftrength, 
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at a time when other good food ig 
fcarce, 

Calves are alfo to be fed with cole- 
feed cakes very profitably, but that in 
a particular manner. After the oil is 
preffed out as clean as the common 
practice can obtain it, there till re- 
mains fo much of it in the cakes, that 
when they are beat to powder, and 
mixed with hot water, they make it 
white and milky, in the fame manner 
as fweet almonds beat up with water 
make anemulfion. This is the way 
of giving it to calves, and it proves a 
very rich, wholefome, and ftrengthen- 
ing food, Calves may be fed with 
this from three days old, till they are 
fit to eat grafs or hay. 

Wild Rave. Charleck. 

RASPBERRY. [ Rubus Ideus.] This 
plant grows naturally in the woods in 
the northern parts of England, but is 
cultivated in gardens for its fruit, 
which fupplies the table at the feafon 
when they are ripe. There are two 
or three varieties of this, one with a 
red, and the other a white fruit, and 
the third generally produces two crops 
of fruit annually; the firft ripens in 
July, and the fecond in O&ober, but 
thofe of the latter feafon have feldom 
much flavour. Thefe are accidental 
varieties, but the fourth fort we be- 
lieve to be a diftin@ fpecies, for the 
leaves are trifoliate, larger than thofe 
of the common fort, woolly on their 
under fide, and the branches and ftalks 
have no thorns, This produces but 
few fruit, and thofe are fmall, which 
has occafioned its being neglected, 

The rafpberry is generally propa- 
gated by fuckers, though we thould 
prefer fuch plants as are raifed by lay- 
ers, becaufe they will be better rooted, 
and not fo liable to fend out fuckers as 
the other, which. generally produce 
fuch quantities of fuckers from their 
roots as to fill the ground im a year or 
two ; and where they are not carefully 
taken off or thinned, will caufe the 
fruit to be fmall, and in lefS quanti- 
ties, efpecially when the plants are 
placed near each other; which is too 
often the cafe, for there are few perfons 
who aliow thefe plants faficient room, 

In preparing thefe plants, their fi- 
bres fhou!ld be fhortened; but the 
buds, which are placed at a fmall dif- 
tance from the ftem of the plant, muit 

; no 
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mot be cut off, becaufe thofe produce 
the new fhoots the following fummer, 
Thefe-plants thould be planied about 
two feer afunder in the rows, and four 
or five feet diftant row from row; 
for if they are planted too clofe, their 
fruit is never fo fair,-nor will ripen 
fo kindly, as when they have room for 
the air to pafs between the rows, 
The foil in which they thrive belt, is 
a frefh ftrong loam, for in warm light 
ground they do not produce fo great 
plenty of fruit, for they naturally grow 
in cold land, and in fhade; therefore 
when they are planted in a warm fitu- 
tion and a light foil, they do not fuc- 
eecd, 

The feafon for dreffing of them isin 
Otober, at which time all the old 
wood that produced fruit the prece- 
ding fummer, fhouid be cut down 
below the furface of the ground, and 
the young fhoots of the fame year mutt 
be thortened to above two feet in 
Jength ; then the fpaces between the 
rows fhould be well dug, to encou- 
rage their roots; and if you bury a 
very little rotten dung therein, it will 
make them fhoot vigoroufly the fol- 
lowing fummer, and their fruit will 
be much fairer. During the fummer 
feafon, they fhould be kept clear from 
weeds, which, with the before-men- 
tioned culture, is all the management 
they will require ; but it is proper to 
make new plantations once in three or 
four years, becaufe when the plants are 
fuffered to remain long, they will pro- 
cuce few and fmall fruit. 

The Virginian Flowering RASPBERRY 
is commonly propagated in the nurfe- 
ries as a flowering fhrub. The flowers 
of this fortare as large as {mall rofes,and 
there is a fucceffion of them for two 
months or more, fo that they make an 
agreeable variety during their conti, 
nuance, This fort frequently pro- 
duces fruit in England, which are.not 
fo large as thofe of the common fort, 
aod have little flavour, Thefe ripen 
in September, or the beginning of 
O@ober, 

RAT, the name of a well-known 
animal, very troublefome to the far- 
mer, &c, 

We thall here give the two following 
receipts, as they are faid to be effec- 
tual, for deftroying rats. 

‘The firft. has the fan@ion of the 
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Dublin fociety, who on the roth of 
November 1762, ordered a premium 
of five guineas to one Lawrence 
O‘Hara, for this difcovery ; which is, 
** one quart of oatmeal, four drops of 
rhodium, one grain of mutk, and two 
nuts of nux vomica finely rafped, a 
This mixture is to be made up in pel- 
lets, and laid in the holes and places 
which the rats frequent. 

-The other receipt is thus: ** Take 
of the feeds of flaves-acre, or loufe- 
worth, powdered, one fourth part, 
and of oatmeal three parts; mix them 
well and make them up intoa patte 
with honey, Lay pieces of it in the 
holes, and on the piace 2s frequented by 
rats or mice, and it wil) kill fach ver- 
min as eat thereof,” 

The firtt ftep taken by rat-catchers, 
in order to clear a houfe, &c. of thofe 
vermin, is to allure them all together 
to one proper place, before they at- 
tempt to deftroy them; for there is 
fuch an inftin@ive caution in thefe 
animals, accompanied with a furpri- 
fing fagacity in difcovering any caufe 
of danger,sthat, if any of them be 
hurt, or purfued, in an unufvai man- 
ner, the reft take the alarm, and be- 
come fo thy and wary, that they elude 
albthe devices and ftratagems of their 
purfuers for fome time after, This 
place, where the rats are to be affem- 
bled, fhould be fome clofet, or fmall 
room, into which all the openings but 
one or two may be fecured; and this 
place fhould be, as near as may be, 
in the middle of the houfe, or build- 
ings, Jt is the praétice, therefore, to 
attempt to bring them ati together to 
fome fuch place, before any: attempt 
be made to take them; and, even then; 
to avuid any violence, hort, or fright to 
them, before the wholk be in the power 
of the operator. 

The means ufed to allure them to 
one, place are various: one of thofe 
moftéafily and efficacioufly praétifed 
is, the trailing fome piece of their 
mott favourite food, which thould be 
of the kind that has the ftrongeft (cent, 
fuch as toafted cheefe, or broiled red 
herring, from the holes: or entrances to 
their receffes in every .part of the 
houfe, or contiguous building, whence 
it is intended to allure them, At the 
extremities, and in different parts of 
the courfe. of this trailed tract, fmalt 
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qwantities of meal, or any other kind 
ef their food, fhould be laid to bring 
the greater number into th¢ tracks, 
and to encourage them to purfue it 
to the center place, where they are 
intended to be taken; at that place, 
where time admits of it, a more plen- 
tiful repaft is laid for tnem, and the 
trailing repeated for two or three 
nights, 

Befides this trailing and way-bait- 
ing, fome of the moft expert of the 
rat-catchers have a fhorter, and per- 
haps more effectual method of bring- 
ing them together ; which is, the call- 
ing them, by making fuch a kind of 
whiftling noife as refembles their own 
call; and by this means, with the.af- 
fiftance of the way-baits, they call 
them out of their holes, and lead them 
to the repaft prepared for them at the 
place defigned for taking them. But 
this is much more difficult to be prac- 
tifed than the art of trailing ; for the 
learning the exa& notes, or cries, of 
any kind of beafts or birds, fo as to 
éeceive them, is a peculiar talent, not 
eafily attained to in other cafes, 

In. the praétifing either of thefe me- 
thods of trailing or calling, great cau- 
tion muf be ufed by the operator, to 
fupprefs and prevent the fcent of his 
feet and body from being perceived ; 
which is done by overpowering that 
fcent by others of a ftronger nature, 
in order to this, the feet are to be co- 
vered with cloths rubbed over with 
affa-foetida, or other ftrong fmelling 
fubitances ; and even oil of rhodium 
is fometimes ufed for this purpofe, but 
fparingly, on account of its dearnefs, 
though it has a very alluring, as well 
as difguifing effe&, as will be ob- 
ferved below. If this caution of a- 
voiding the fcent of the operator’s 
feet near the track, and in the place 
where the rats are propofed to be col- 
heGed be not properly obferved, - it 
will very much obftrud the fuccefs of 
the attempt to take them; for they 
are very fhy of coming where the fcent 
of human feet lies very frefh, and in- 
timates to their fagacious inftiné, the 
prefence of human creatures, whom 
they naturally dread, To the above- 
mentioned means of alluring by trail- 
ing, way-baiting, and calling, is added 
another of very material efficacy, 
which is, the ufe of oil of rhodium, 
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which, like the marum lysiacum im 
the cafe of cats, has a very extraor- 
dinary fafcinating power on thefe ani- 
mals, This oil is extremely dear, and 
therefore fparingly ufed. Itis exhaled 
in a {mall quantity in the place, and 
at the entrance of it, where the rats 
are intended to be taken, particularly 
at the time when they are to be laft 
brought together, in order to their de- 
ftruétion; and it is ufed alfo, by 
fmearing it on the furface of fome of 
the implements ufed in taking them 
by the method betow defcribed: and 
the effe& it has in taking off their cau- 
tion and dread, by, the delight they ap- 
pear to have init, is very extraordinary. 

It is ufual, likewife, for the ope- 
rator to difguife his figure as well 
as fcent; which is done by putting 
on a fort of gown or cloak, of one 
colour, that hides the natural form, 
and makes him appear like a poft, or 
fuch inanimate thing; which habit 
mutt likewife be fcented as above, to 
overpower the fmell of his perfon; 
and befides this, he is to avoid al} 
motion, till he has fecured his point 
of having all the rats in his power, 

When the rats are thus enticed and 
colleéted, where time is afforded, and 
the whole in any houfe and out-build- 
ings are intended to be cleared away, 
they are fuffered to regale on what they 
mott like, which is ready prepared for 
them, and then to go away quietly for 
two or three nights; by which means 
thofe, which are not allured the fir 
night, are brought afterwards, either 
by their fellows, or the effeéts of the 
trailing, &c, and will not fail to come 
duly again, if they are not difturbed 
or molefted. But many of the rat- 
catchers make fhorter work, and con- 
tent themfelves with what can be 
brought together in one night or two ; 
but this is never effe@tual, unlefs where 
the building is fmall and entire, and 
the rats but few in number, 

The means of taking them, when 
they are brought together, are various. 
Some entice them into a very large 
bag, the mouth of which is fuficiently 
capacious to cover nearly the whole 
floor of the place where they are col- 
leGed; which is done by fmearing 
fome veffel placed in the middle of the 
bag with oil of rhodium, and laying 
in the bag baits of food. This bag, 
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which before lay fiat on the ground 
with the mouth fpread open, is to be 
fuddenly clofed when the rats are all 
in it, Others drive, or fright them, 
by flight noifes or motions, into a bag 
of a long form, the mouth of which, 
after all the rats are come in, is drawn 
up to the opening of the place by 
which they entered, all other ways of 
eetreat being fecured. Ovhers, again, 
intoxicate or poifon them, by mixing 
with the repaft prepared for them, the 
coculus Indicus, or the nux vomica, 
A receipt for this purpofe has ap- 
peared, which direéted four ounces of 
the coculus Indicus, with twelve 
ounces of oatmeal, and two ounces of 
treacle or honey, made up into a moift 
pafte with ftrong beer; but if the nux 
vomica be ufed, a much lefs propor- 
tion will ferve than is here given of 
the coculus. Any fimilar compofition 
of thefe drugs, with that kind of food 
the rats are moft fond of, and which 
bas a ftrong flavour, to hide that of 
the drugs, will equally well anfwer 
the end, Jf, indeed, the coculus In- 
dicus be well powdered, and infufed 
in the beer for fome time, at leaft half 
the quantity here dire&ed will ferve 
as well as the quantity before-men- 
tioned. When the rats appear to be 
thoroughly intoxicated with the cocu- 
lus, or fick with the nux vomica, they 
amay be taken with the hand, and put 
into a bag or cage, the door of the 
place being firft drawn too, left thofe 
which have ftrength and fenfe remain- 
ing efcape, 

By thefe methods, well conduded, 
a very confiderable part of the rats in 
any farm, or other houfe, and the con- 
“tiguous buildings, may be taken, 

RATTLE-GRASS, [Réinanthus.] 
This is a very troublefome weed grow- 
ing among grafs, and fpreading itfelf 
aver the whole ground. 

RATTLESNAKE-Rost. [Senecka.] 
The root of a fpecies of polygaia, 
which grows fpontaneoufly in Virgi- 
nia, and bears the winters of our own 
climate, This root is ufually about 
the thicknefs of the little finger, vari- 
oufly bent and contorted, and appears 
as if compofed of joints, whence it js 
fuppofed to refemble the tail of the 
animal whofe name it bears: A kind 
of membranous margin runs on each 
Gde, the whole length of the root, 
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Its tafte is at fir acid, afterwards 
very hot and pungent, 

This root is not at prefent mucia 
known in the fhops, The Senegaro 
Indians are faid to prevent the fatal 
effe&ts which follow from the bite of 
the rattle-fnake, by giving it inter- 
nally, and applying it externally te 
the wound, It has of late been 
ftrongly recommended in pleurifies, 
peripneumonies, and other inflamma- 
tory diftempers; in thefe cafes, Le- 
mery, du Hamel, and Juffieu, expe- 
rienced its good fuccefs (fee the French 
memoirs for the years 1738, 1739.) 
Its more immediate effects are thofe 
of a diuretic, diaphoretic, and cathar- 
tic; fometimes it proves emetic: the 
two la{t operations may be occafion- 
ally prevented, by giving the root in 


{mall dofes, along with aromatic fim- - 


ple waters, as thatof cinnamon, The 
ufual dofe of the powder is thirty 
grains or more, 

Some have likewife employed this 
root in hydropic cafes, and not with- 
out fuccefs: Bouvart (in the memoirs 
above-mentioned, 1744) relates ex- 
amples of its occafioning a plentifud 
evacuation by ftool, urine, and per- 
{piration, and by this means removing 
the difeaf?, after the common diure- 
tics and hydragogues had failed < 
Where this medicine operates as a ca- 
thartic, it generally proves fuccefsful z 
if it acts by liquifying the blood and 
juices, without occafioning a due dif- 
charge, it fhould either be abftained 
from, or affifted by proper additions. 

RAT-TAILS, Excrefcences which 
creep from the paftern tothe middle 
of the fhanks of a horfe, and are fo 
called from the refemblance they bear 
to the tail of a_rat. Some are moitft, 
others dry ; the former may be treated 
with drying ointment and wafhes, the 
latter with mercurial ointment, If 
the hardnefs does not fubmit to the 
laft medicine, it fhould be pared off 
with a knife, and drefied with turpen- 
tine, tar, and honey, to which verdi- 
greafe or white vitriol may occafion- 
ally be added; but before the ufe of 
the knife you may apply this oinr- 
ment. 

Take black foap four ounces, quick- 
lime two ounces, vinegar enough 
to make an ointment, 

RIED-LAND, a term much ufed by 

hufbandmea. 
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fiufbandmen to exprefe.a fandy foil of 
a reddiih hue, inter{perfed for the moft 
part with pieces of fand-ftone of the 
fame colour, or fomewhat deeper, 

‘There are feverai varieties of this foil, 
one of which is almoft entirély made up 
of fand; another with an admixture 
of clay with the fand, the whole ma- 
king a loofe loamy earth ; and a third, 
full of fragments, of a poor fandy 
iron ore, and often containing thining 
fpecks of felenita. 

REDWEED. Wild Poppy. 

REDWOOD. [Cearorhus Arborefcens] 
This plant grows naturally wild in the 
American iflands; it rifes with a 
fhrubby fialk eighteen or twenty feet 
high, fending out feveral horizontal 
branches, which are garnifhed with 
oval veined leaves; the flowers come 
out at the wings of the leaves, with 
very fhort foot-ftalks; they are of a 
white herbaceous colour, and are fuc- 
ceeded by dry capfules, fhaped like 
thofeof the firft fort. ° 

This-plant requires. to be placed in 
a@ warm ftove, otherwife it will not 
thrive in England; it is propagated by 
feeds, which muft be fown upon a 
hot-bed in the fpring; and when the 
plants are fit to-remove, they fhould 
be each planted into a feparate fmall 
pot, filled with light fandy earth, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 


bark, obferving to fhade them till they 


have taken root; then: they muft be 
treated in the farme manner ‘as other 
inthe autumn 
they muft be placed in the bark-flove, 
and during the winter mult be wa- 
ered with great caution, for too much 
moiRure at that feafon will deftroy 
them. 

RED-WORM, the name of an in- 
fe&t very defiruGive to young corn. 
* ** 7 have often (fays Mr, Baker, in 
his report to the Dublin Society) heard 
of the havock which red-worms make 
in young wheat, barley, and oats; 
and. ia fome few writers vpon huf- 
bandry have read of them; but never 
faw them till May 1764; when, to 
my great mortification, in a few days, 
they deftroyed, almoft totally, nine 
acres of my wheat, for I did not reap 
above half a’ barrel per acre,- This 
misfortune induced me to propofe to 
the confideration of the Dublin So- 
ciety, whether the oficr of a premium 
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might not probably produce a diftcs 
very of fome effeétual method for 
deftroying fo injurious an infeét, to 
the infinite advantage of the public: 
and the fociéty were pleafed to offer 
a premium accordingly, 

«© T now have the honour to lay be- 
fore them, what has occurred to me 
upon that fubje&, 

“ The moft ingenious M, de Cha- 
teanvieux {peaks of an infe&t, which 
is certainly the fame kind, if it be not 
the very infect which I have now under 
confideration, This gentleman, after 
faying, ‘‘ our wheat, in the month of 
May 1755, fuftained a lofs, which 
even that cultivated according to the 
New Hufbandry, did not efcape, de- 
fcribes the worm thus: We found ia 
it many litle white worms, which af- 
terwards became of a chefnut colour, 
They poft themfelves between the 
blades and eat the ftems, They are 
ufually found between the firft joints 
of the roots; every ftalk which they 
attacked grew no more, but became 
yellow, and withered... The fame 
misfortune happened to us in the year” 
1732. The infeéts appeared about 
the middle of May, and made fuch 
havock, that the crops were almoft 
deftroyed.” : . 

“Tt perhaps might be expeéed, 
that this great man fhould have made 
the very enquiry which we are now 
upon, as the lofs appears to have been 
very great in Geneva, at the two pe- 
riods which he mentions; but when 
we confider, how much the high office 
which he held in the city and republic 
of Geneva, muft-have engaged his 
attention, it is rather aftonifhing that 
he could oblige the world fo much as 
he hath done by his repeated experi- 
ments in hufbandry, and his jucicious 
obfervations upon them: It is there- 
fore lefs to be wondered at, that this 
circumftan¢e efcaped him. 

“ The ingenious Mr, Benjamin. 
Stillingfieet alfo, in the fecond edition 
of his mifcellaneous tratts, in a note, 
Pp. 175-6, fpeaks of an infe@, which 
is probably the fame as that we are 
feeking to deftroy. His words dre, 

*° Thus in Suffolk, and in fome 
parts of Norfolk, the farmers find it 
their intereft to encourage the breed of 
rooks, as the only means to free their 
grounds from the grub, from — 

the 
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the tree or blind beetle comes, and 
which in its grub ftate deftroys the 
roots of corn and grafs to fuch a de- 
gree, that I myfelf have feen a piece 
of pafture-land, where you might turn 
up the turf with your feet. 

“ Mr, Matthews, a very obferving 
and excellent farmer of Wargrave in 
Berkthire, told me, that the rooks one 
year, whilft his men were hoeing a 
turnip field, fat down in part of it, 
where they were not at work, and thar 
the crop was very fine in that part, 
whereas in the other part there were 
No turnips that year. 

“© We fee, that M. de Chateauvieux 
defcribes this worm as being firft 
white, and afterwards becoming of a 
chefnut colour. Ihavecarefully fought 
them at different periods during tlie 
paft year, but always found them of 
the fame chefnut colour, never varying 
in any particular, except that of fize, 
which I find to be the cafe at all fea- 
fons in which I have feen them. 

“ The infe& which Mr, Stilling- 
fleet fpeaks of, he calls a grub, which, 
he fays, deftroys corn and grafs: This 
induces me to believe that it is the 
fame infeé (though the report which 
tie relates from Mr. Matthews feems 
to contradiét it) becaufe I have ob- 
ferved, that the red or chefnut worm 
never appears voluntarily upon the 
furface; but wheg the earth is turned 
up, either with plough cr fpade, the 
rooks and crows are very bold in their 
approach to pick them up; a circum- 
ftance which I own has in fome degree 
abated my enmity to thefe birds; I 
therefore never deftroy nor frighten 
them off my land whilft I am plough- 


ing it; but when I fow, when the corn ~ 


rifes, and when it is ripe, I deftroy or 
banifh them as well as I can, becaufe 
the mifchief which they do at thofe 
times is intolerable. 

“* A member of the Dublin Society 
informed me laft fummer, that fome 
of his turnips were deftroyed by the 
worm; I had fome few which de- 
cayed in their leaves, and became of a 
lemon colour, preceding the putrefac- 
tion which followed and deftroyed the 
turnips: I examined their roots, but 
could not difcover any infeé& which 
had injured them, and therefore I 
gannot pronounce that it is the red~ 
worm which deftroyed this gentle- 

Vor. U, 
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man’s turnips; but I fhall be very 
watchful with refpe& to this circum- 
ftance upon every opportunity that 
may prefent itfelf. : 

‘© ] have obferved my lucerne to 
decay in its tops foon after it has beer 
up, and upon examining the roots, I 
have found the red-worm which had 
cut them off, 

“ This infe& feeras to be every 
where in Ireland called the red-worm ; 
by fome of the Englifh writers whe 
have fpoken of an infe& which de- 
flroys corn in the manner already 
mentioned, which I think is undcubt- 
edly the fame, it is called a grub; by 
others the large maggot, and the rook 
worm, becaufe the rooks eat it; but 
as none of the writers have given any 
other defcription of it, than the name 
by which they refpectively call it, fT 
fhali endeavour to defcribe it. 

“ Red-worms are about half aa 
inch long, and about one tenth of an 
inch in diameter; they are jointed in 
their ikins, and are of a very firm 
texture; they have many fhort legs, 
two fmal]l black fpecks, which appear 
to be their eyes, and two {mall points 
fpringing from their heads, with whict 
I believe they cut the corn, and which, 
in that work, I apprehend, act like 
forceps: and all I have feen of this 
fpecies are of a bright chefnut colour. 
For tnis reafon, I fhould conceive it 
would be more defcriptiveto cali them 
the chefnut worms. ; 

‘© When they are expofed to the air, 
by turning up the earth which is in- 
fefied with them, they will very foon 
cover themfelves again in the foil, 
which they are very capable of doing, 
by the ftrength which their make gives 
them, although they appear to bea 
fluggith infeét, and have not the ad- 
vantage of a fliminefs upon their {kins 
which the common large creeping 
worm has, which enables that inof- 
fenfive worm to penetrate the earth, 
and get under timber and ftonts with 
eafe, 

* The red-worm immediately en- 
deavouring to cover itfelf from the air, 
is certainly from natural inftiné, as 
it will foon die when expofed to the 
air, as will appear by the experiment 
Numb, fo, hereafter-mentioned. 

“ Thefe worms deftroy wheat, bar. 
ley, oats, and lucerne, whilft in an 
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infant ftate, in the months of March, 

April, and. May, Late-fown barley 

and oats they will deftroy as late as 

June. I have not yet experienced that 

they will deftroy any other crops. 

«© The mifchief done by them is in 
dry weather, Rain fufficient to pene- 
trate the ground, makes them defilt 
from deftroying the corn; and, I fup- 
pofe, every thing elfe which they at 
any time injure, 

© They cut wheat off juft above 
the crown of the roots; bariey and 
oats in the fame place, and alfo higher 
wp, upon any part of the ftem, which 
is below the furface of the earth. 

“Thefe worms feem to abound 
more in ground which is lightly tilled, 
than in fuch as hath been well tilled ; 
but, in lay ground, they feem to be 
more numerous than any where elfe ; 
and the fields upon my farm, in which 
I have found them, ‘are wetter than 
other fields where they are not; whe- 
ther that circumftance contributes to 
their increafe, I cannot fay, but the 
following experiments prove that they 
will live longer in water than they can 
when expofed to the open air, 

Experiments on Red-worms., 

I put ten red-worms 
into a wine glafs with common falt 
init. They were all dead intwenty- 
four hours, 

< Numb. 2, Into a glafs with brine 
in it ¥ putten red-worms. They 
were all dead in fix hours. 

** Numb. 3. Into a glafs with lime 
in it, which had been flaked fora 
long time, and expofed to the wea- 
ther, I put the like number, They 
were all dead in forty-four hours, 

<* Numb, 4, Into a glafs withithe 
above lime, and fome water in it, 
I put the like number, They were 
dead in twenty hours, 

*¢. Numb. 5. Into a glafs with lime 

newly flaked, and when cold, I put 

the like number, They were dead 
in fourteen hours, 

Numb. 6. Into lime-water, made 

with cold water, I put the like num- 

ber. They were dead in ten hours. 

«* Numb. 7. Into a glafs with foot 
in it, I put the like number, ‘They 
were dead in four hours, 

** Numb. 8. Into foot end water I 
put the like number, They were 
dead in four hours, 
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** Numb, 9. Into fair water I put the 
like number. They were dead in 
fifty-two hours, 

“ Numb. ro. Into a glafs without 
any thing init, I put the like num- 
ber. They were dead in thirty-two 
hours. ; 

‘¢ By thefe experiments we fee all 
the articles ufed will kill this infeé& in 
a fhort time, particularly the falt and 
foot, I thought it neceffary to con- 
fider different articles, the better to 
fuit different parts of the kingdom, 

** Where lime can be conveniently 
had, and that it is ufed as a manure, 
Iam apt to believe from the experi- 
ments, that no injury can be fuftained 
from thefe worms, but I am afraida 
{mall quantity will not effe€tually de- 


ftroy them; befides, I thould fear, if 


it were not put on before the fowing 
of the corn, that it might finge the 
blades of the corn; fcr, from the ex- 
periments, it appears, that lime newly 
flaked, is more fuddenly deftructive to 
them than old lime, and therefore it 
is to be preferred, 

“ Where lime is ufed for no other 
purpofe than to deflroy this worm, I 
fhould conceive that about eight bar- 
rels regularly fown by hand on an acre 
of ground might be fufficient ; it muft 
be firft flaked and cold before a man 
can poflibly caft upon the ground with 
his hand, lime being a very ftrong 
cauftic; and even when it is cold,fthe 
man fhovld have a thick glove upon — 
his hand. 

« Where falt fhall be ufed to deftroy 
this worm, it muft always be fown 
upon the ground before the intended 
crop; for, although corn will vegetate 
and receive benefit from falt as ama- 
nure when it is ufed antecedent to the 
fowing the corn, yet, if it be added 
after the corn is growing, it will cer- 
tainly deftroy it; and therefore, it 
fould never be ufed for this purpoie, 
but before the corn is fown, or at jeatt 
before it vegetates, 

“ T conceive that where falt is ufed 
for this purpofe only, about four hun- 
dred and a half to an acre will anfwer 
this purpofe, which is a trifle more 
than one ounce to every fquare yard, 

“© We fee by the experiment, that 
foot kiils this worm as foon as falt 5 
and, as in moft places it is to be had 
at a much lef price than falt, I think 
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there'can be no doubt about preferring 
of it; befides which, it may be fafely 
ufed after the corn is up. 

**T had fome parcels of barley under 
experiments, which thefe worms began 
to deftroy 5; and in order to convey the 
foot as foon as poffible to the roots of 
the plants, I mixed a little of it in 
water, and poured it on the plants 
with a garden watering-pot ; the con- 
fequence was, that I did not lofe one 
' plant afterwards, 

© Te will hardly be imagined, that I 
mean that the fame method is to be 
purfued upon a whole farm: No; the 
method I would recommend to the 
practice of the farmer is this, to fpread 
or caft by hand, as he fows his corn, 
about fix or eight barrels of foot on 
an acre, and let him be careful to 
choofe a calm day for the work, other- 
wife, the wind wil] carry away great 
part of it, and as what remains can- 
not be regularly difpofed, let him be 
careful to do it early enough in the 
fpring, that the rain may wath the 
foot and convey it to the roots of the 
plants before the worm begins the 
mifchief; if he does this, I am per- 
fuaded his crop will be preferved. 

“ We fee by the experiments, that 
this worm will live longer in water by 
twenty hours than when expofed to 
the open air; but at length, i. ¢. in 
Hifty-two hours, they died inthe water ; 
perhaps this might be from the effect 
of drowning, but if fo, I might have 
expected they would have been totally 
déftroyed in my two fields in the win- 
ter of 1763 and 1764, by the immo- 
cerate rains which fell at that feafon 
for along continuance, by which the 
land was often flooded. But they fur- 
vived that winter, as appeared by the 
great lofs I afterwards fuftained by 
their deftroying my wheat ; and there- 
fore, whether water be an enemy to 
them or not, it feems not-eafy to de- 
termine: but if thofe which died in 
the glafs of water were really drowned, 
yet, I think we may conclude, that 
water is neceffary to their exiftence in 
the earth, and probably aids them in 
getting their food from it; and what 
feems to confirm this notion is, that 
when the land is wet, they do not 
touch the corm, but as foon as ever 
the Jand is dry, they begin their mif- 
chief, However, this fpeculation J 
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muft fubmit to the confideration of 
perfons more capable of difcuffing it 
than | am. 

“© We fee by the experiment, Numb, 
10, that they cannot live in the open 
air; which feems to prove, that, 
where they abound in land, the of- 
tener it is ploughed, particularly in 
the fammer, when they cannot pene- 
trate the ground fo eafily as when it is 
moift, they muft be, by fuch plough- 
ing, greatly diminifhed; befides which, 
the frequent ploughing gives the crows 
more opportunities of picking them 
up, in which, as. I before faid, they 
are very watchful. 

* Frequent ploughing has been re- 
commended by fome writers, as the 
only means of deftroying this worm ; 
and they have recommended the 
plough’s being ftuck with nails, ur- 
ging, that by thofe nails the worms 
are cut to pieces; others have recom- 
mended walnut leaves being foaked in 
water, to fprinkle the land; and iteep- 
ing feed-corn in various liquors, as 
infallible remedies: But fuch methods 
as thefe are founded upon miftaken 
principles ; they only miflead the fare 
mer, and muft difappoint him, 

“© Worlidge recommends a ftrong 
lye made of fixed falts, but that would 
be impraéticable. Mortimer recom- 
mends fea-water for fuch lands as are 
near the fea-coaft, which I believe 
would anfwer very well, He fays he 
ufed foot once with fuccefs, but that 
it did not fucceed with him afterwards, 
I aim perfuaded he did not ufe the foor 
early enough to have it wafhed into 
the ground by rain, or perhaps he 
ufed too fmall a quantity, 

** ] would not be thought to arro- 
gate any merit to myfelf on account 
of what I have offered on this fubje&, 
fince it appears, that other perfons 
have ufed the articles which I have re- 
commended againtt this common e- 
nemy; but many perfons have been~ 
difappointed in their expectations from 
thefe remedies, which mufi have arifen 
from their either having ufed too fmall 
a quantity, or not having obferved 
the neceffary precautions; if thofe 
which I have recommended fhall be 
put in practice, and found to anfwer, 
I fhall think myfelf amply rewarded,” 

REED. [Arundc.} The fpecies are, 
1, The common Marth Reed. 2, The 
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and placed into pans of water, which 
fhould be plunged into a hot-bed ; and 
as the water wafies, fo it mutt, from 
time to time, be renewed again, In 
July thefe plants may be fet abroad in 
a warm fituation, {till preferving the 
water in the pans, otherwife they will 
not thrive ; and towards the latter end 
of Avuguii they will produce their 
grain, which will ripen tolerably weil, 
provided the autumn proves favour- 
able. 

RICK, A pile of corn, hay, ftraw, 
&c. regularly heaped up in the open 
air, and fheltered from wet, 

RIDDER, or RIDDLE, 
clean corn, 

RIDGE, the rifing ground left be- 


A fieve to 


tween. the foreoyi S in ploughing... ‘Gan. 


RipGEsin a horfe’s mouth, are wrin- 
kles or rifings of fiefh in the roof of 
the mouth, running acrofs from one 
fide of the jaw to the ottier, with fur- 
rows between them, 

RING-BONE, A hard {welling on 
the lower part of the paflern of a 
horfe, that generally reaches half round 
the fore-part. It has its name from 
the refemblance to a ring. 

It oiten arifes from ftrains, &c. and 
when behind, from putting young 
horiés too early upon their haunches ; 
for in that attitude a horfe throws his 
whole weight as much, if not more, 
upon his pailerns, than on his hocks. 

. When it appears diftin€tly round the 
pattern, and does not run downwards 
toward the coronet, fo as to efre& the 
coffin-joint, it is eafily cured; but if 
it takes its origin from iome {train or 
defe& in the joint originally, or if a 
callotity is found under the round liga- 
ment that cevers that joint, the cure 
is generally dubious, and fometimes 
impracticable; as it is apt to turn to 
2 quittor, and in the end to form an 
uicer upon the hoof, 

_ The ring-bones that appear on colts 
‘ and young horfes will often infenfibly 
wear off of themfelves, without the 
help of any application; but when 
the fubfiance remains, there needs no 
other remedy betides blifiering, unlefs 
when by long continuance it 1s grown 
to an obftinate hardnefs, and then it 
may require both bliftering and firing, 

To fire a ring-bone fuccefsfully. let 
the operation be performed with a 
thinner infirument than the common 
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one, and let the lines or razes be made 
not above a quarter of an inch dif- 
tant, crofling them obliquely, fome- 
what like a chain ; apply a mild blif- 
ter over all, and when quite dried up, 
the rupture plaifter; and then turn 
the horfe to grafs for fome time, 

RIPPLING of Flax, The operation 
of taking off the feed {rom the flax by 
drawing it through a ripple, or large 
comb, See Frax. 

ROCKET, [Eruca.] This was 
formerly much cultivated in gardens 
for medicinal ufe, and for fallads, but 
is at prefent lefs common, In ap- 
pearance it refembles muftard, but is 
eafily diftinguifhable by the fmooth- 


nefs of its leaves, and its difagreeable: . 


fmell. The feeds have a pungent tafte,: 
of the muftard kind, but weaker; 
they have long been celebrated as a- 
phrodifiacs, and may, probably, have’ 
in fome cafes a title to this virtue, in 
common with other acrid plants. 

Garden Rocxet. Dame’s violet. 

ROCK-ROSE, See Crstvus, 

ROD. A meafure in length con- 
taining fixteen feet and a half. In 
land meafure, fixteen feet and a half 

uare, 

Golden Rov, See Gornen Ron. 

ROLLER, A large piece of wood 
turning on its axis, and drawn over 
the furface of the ground to break the 
fmall clods, and render it eo and 
even, Jee ba fi? 2 

ROOD, Aquantity of Tand equal 
to forty fquare poles -or perches, that: 
is, a quarter of an acre, 

ROOP. Hoarfenefs. 

ROOT, The lower part of a plant, 
by which it adheres to the earth, and’ 
by which it draws its nourifhment, 
and tranfmits an fe t 
parts. Maat es bn. Se 

ROSACEOUS, An episties applied 
to fuch flowers as are compofed of fe-- 
veral petals or leaves, dilpofed in a’ 
fort of circular form, like thofe of the 
rofe; of this kind are the flowers of 
the piony, ranunculus, &c, 

ROSIL, or Roffils, Land neither light 
nor heavy, being a medium between 
fand and clay. ; 

ROSE-TREE. [Rofa. ] Of this plant» 
are reckoned fourteen different fpecies, 
the varieties of which are ftill more” 
numerous, , 

1. The dog rofe, or hip tree. 2.- 
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‘The white rofe, and its varieties. 4. 
The red rofe, and its varieties, 4, The 
hundred-Jeaved rofe, and its varieties, 
which include the Mofs, and Provence, 
5.Cinnamon rofe, 6, The Alpine rofe, 
or virgin rofe, without prickles, 7. 
Carolina, or Virginia rofe. %. Apple- 
bearing rofe. 9, Burnet-leaved rofe. 
zo. Scotch rofe. 11,Mufk rofe, 12, 
Evergreen muik rofe. 13. The Da- 
rofe. 14, The {weet-briar, 

All thefe are of the fhrub kind, and 
ali the fourteen kinds deciduous and 
hardy, 

The propagation of all the forts 
is by fuckers, layers, budding, and 
fome forts.by feeds ; but fuckers are 
the moft common and expeditious me- 
thod for propagating meit of the 
fpecies, - 

By fuckers. Moft of the rofes fend 
wp many fuckers annually from the 
root, attaining from one or two to 

ree or four feet. in height, or mdre, 
in one fummer, and by theie the fhrubs 
may be expeditioufly propagated in 
great plenty5 they may be taken up 
in autumn, winter, or early in fpring,; 
with fome fibres to their bottom; and 
’ the ftrongeft may be planted out fi- 

nally, and the weakeft in nurfery lines 
for a year or two, or longer; they 
will readily grow, and will moft of 
them produce fiowers the following 
fummer, 

When thefe fhrubs have grown into 
large bunches, with many fuckers 
grown up to ftems from the root, the 
whole may be taken up and flipped, 
or divided into fo many feparate plants, 
and planted out, as above. 

Obferve, that as the mofs rofe, mufk 
rofe, apple-bearing rofe, and fome o- 
thers, furnifh fuckers but fparingly, fo 
in default thereof muft have recourfe 
to layers, or budding; particularly 
for the Mofs Provence. 

By Layers, All the forts of thefe 

_ plants will grow by layers of the young 
fhoots; and is an effeétual method of 
propagation, for fuch forts particularly 
asfparingly furnith (uckers,as the Mofs 
Provence, é&c, and to obtian plenty of 
fhoots for laying, a quantity of the 
plants thou!d be planted for ftools; 
which being headed down low, they 
will throw, out plenty of fhoots near 
the ground in fummer, for laying in 
gusumn orwinter following, by flit or 
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twift-laying, they will be rooted by 
next autumn, and fit for tranfplanta- 
tion in nurfery rows; though fome- 
times the Mofs Rofe, &c, require two 
years before they are tolerally well 
rooted; but of thefe forts you may 
alfo try layers of the young tender 
fhoots of the year, layed in fummer, 
any time in June, they will probably 
root a little the fame feafon. How- 
ever, the layers of all-forts, after be- 
ing properly rooted, fhould be taken 
up in autumn, and planted in the nur- 
fery, to have a one or two year’s 
growth, or to remain till wanted. 

By Budding. This is. fometimes 
prattifed in propagating fome choice 
forts. that feldom fend up fuckers, 
fuch as. the. Mofs Provence, éc. 
alfo, when intended to have two, 
three, or more different forts of rofes 
upon the fame tree, for curiofity; | 
working upon the Frankfort, or any 
other ftrong thooting rofe-ftocks raifed 
from fuckers. 

By Seeds, This is fometimes prac- 
tifed to try to obtain new varieties; 
alfo fometimes for raifing fome parti- 
cular permanent (pecies, fuch as the 
Canine Rofe, Burnet-leaved Rofe, 
Scotch Rofe, Apple-bearing-rofe, fin- 
gle Sweet-Briar, and fuch others as 
continue the fame by feedlings ; fow- 
ing them generally in autumn fooa 
after they are ripe, and they will 
fometimes rife the following fpring, 
as if not fowed till the fpring feafon, 
moft of the forts are apt to remain till 
the fecond year before they rife freely 5 
fow them however in any bed of light 
earth, either in fhallow drills, or all 
over the furface, covering them half 
an inch deep; and when the feedlings 
are a year old, tranfplant them in 
nurfery rows. 

Obferve, however, that the double 
kinds, and other particular varieties 
ef the fpecies in general, cannot be 
continued the fame with certainty by 
feeds, fo muft always be propagated 
by fuckers or layers, é&c. 

But remark, the common fingle 
Sweet Briar, when required in any 
confiderablée quantity fhould generaliy 
be raifed from feed, fowing it in drills 
half an inch déep, either to remain, 
or for tranfplantation; though when 
defigned to form a fort of hedge of 
this plant to-produce a crop of fhoots 

to 
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to cut for the fupply of markets du- 
ring the fonimer, it is eligible to fow 
the feed at once in a drill where the 
plants are to ftand. 

Hoffman ftrongly recommends the 
flowers of the Damafk Rofe as of fin- 
gular efficacy for raifing the ftrength, 
chearing and recruiting the fpirits, 
and allaying pain; which they per- 
form without raifing any ‘heat in the 
conftitution, rather abating it when 
inordinate. Damafk rofes, befides 
their cordial aromatic virtwe, which 
refides in their volatile parts, have 
a mildly purgative one, which re- 
mains entire in the decoétion after 
the diftillation: This, with a proper 
quantity of fugar, forms an agreeable 
laxative fyrup, which has long kept 
its place in the fhops. The other of- 
ficinal preparations of this flower are 
of folutive honey, and the diftilled 
water, which laft is an ingredient in 
the mufk-julep, the confection of ker- 
mes, and faponaceous lotion, and is 
ufed alfo in making the fimple oint- 
ment called pomatum. 

Rose-pay. Seé OLEANDER. 

Dwarf Rost-zay. [Rhododendron] 
There are five fpecies of this plant, 
two of which are evergreens, all flow- 
eringin June. They are propagated 
by fowing the feeds in autumn, 

Rose Campion. [Agroftemma.} 
The {ingle rofe campion has been long 
in the gardens, where fometimes it 
becomes a troublefome weed, The 
double fort is now placed in its room, 
but is only cultivated by parting the 
FOots, = 

China Rose. [Hibifcus Chinenfis.} 
This grows naturally in the Eaft In~ 
dies, from whence it has been carried 
to the Weft-India iflands, and ob- 
tained the name of Martinico rofe, 
The flowers of this plant at the firft 
opening are white, then change to a 
blufhing red, and at their decay turn 
purple; it is propagated by feeds, and 
muft be treated tenderly, 

Gelder Rost. See GELtveER Rost. 

Rose of Fericho. [Anaftatica.] This 
plant grows naturaliy in the fands near 
the borders of the Red Sea, and in 
many parts of Syria. It is a low an- 
nual plant, dividing‘into many irre- 
gular woody branches near the root; 
at each joint is placed a fingle, oblong, 
hoary leaf, and at the famg places come 
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cut fmall fingle flowers of a whitith 
green colour, compofed of four fmail 
leaves, placed in form of a crofs, like 
the other plants of this clafs. Thefe 
are fucceeded by fhort wrinkled pods, 
having four fmall horns; thefe open 
into two cells, in each of which is 
lodged a fingle brown feed, 

It is propagated by feeds fown the 
beginning of March on a moderate 
hot-bed. 

South-Sea Rose. OL ANDER. 

‘Rosz-wort. [Rhodiola,] There 
are two forts, one growing in Wales, 
Yorkfhire, and Weftmoreland; and 
another with fmaller roots found on 
the Alps, They are preferved in gar- 
dens for the fake of variety, and are 
propagated by parting their roots a- 
bout the beginning of September, 

Rosewoon. [Rhodium] The wri- 
ters on botany, and the matcria me- 
dica, are much divided about the lig- 
num rhodium, not only with regard 
to the plant which affords it, but like- 
wife in their accounts of the drug it- 
felf, and have defcribed under this 
name fimples manifeftly different, 
This confufion feems to have arifen 
from an opinion, that the rhodium and 
afpalathus are the fame; whence dif- 
ferent woods brought into Europe for 
the unknown afpalathus were fold 2- 
gain by the name of rhodium. 

The lignum rhodium of the fhopz 
is ufually in long crooked pieces full 
of knots, which when cut appear of 
a yellow colour like box, with a red- 
difh caft; the largeft, frnootheft, moft 
compact, and the deepeft coloured 
pieces, fhould be chofen; and the 
fmall, thin, or pale ones, rejected. 
The tafte of this wood is lightly bit- 
terifh, and fomewhat pungent 3 its 
fmell very fragrant, refembling that of 
rofes ; long kept, it feems to lofe its 
fmell; but on cutting, or rubbing one 
piece againft another, it fmells as well 
as at firft, Diftilled with water, it 
yields an odoriferous effential oil, in 
very fmall quantity. Rhodium is at 
prefent in eftcem only upon account of 
its oil, which is employed as an high 
and agreeable perfume in fcenting po- 
matums, and the like, But if we 
may reafon from analogy, this odori- 
ferous fimple might be advantageoufly 
applied to nobler purpofes: a tinc- 
ture of it in retified fpirit of wine, 

which 
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which contains ina fmall volume the 
virtue of a confiderable deal of the 
wood, bids fair to prove a ferviceable 
cordial, not inferior perhaps to any 
thing of rhis kind, 

ROUGRSBNESS of the Coat. When 
a horfe grows rough in a {table in 
fpite of the ufual care, and his heels 
fweli, the following mixture is to be 
given him with all his food: 

Take a pound of flower of brim- 
ftone, half a pound of turmerick, and 
a quarter of a pound of crude anti- 
mony in powder, Sift thefe together, 
by which means they will be thorough- 
ly mixed, and ftrew a little of it over 
and among his victuals. 

ROSEMARY. [Refmarinus.] The 
mame of an odoriferous plant very 
common in almolt every garden. 

Rofemary may be raiied from feeds ; 
but it is more commonly and moreeafi- 
ly propagated by planting flips or cut- 
tings of it in a fpot of light frefh earth,in 
the {pring of the year juft before its buds 
begin toopen, Whenthefe plants have 
taken root (till which they muft be wa- 
tered gently from time to time, and 
fhaded if the fun be too powerful) they 
fhould be tranfplanted into the places 
where they are to remain, This fhould 
bedoneearly in September, or the lat- 
ter end of March ; but in whatever fea- 
fon they are tranfplanted, it fhould not 
be during a cold drying eafterly wind, 
becaufe this would foon thrivel up their 
leaves and killthem. If a few warm 
fhowers fall foon after they are fet, 
they will foon take root, and after that 
they will require no farther care than 
keeping them free from weeds. ‘The 
diftances between the plants fhould 
be full fufficient to allow for their ut- 
moit growth, fo that they may not 
touch one another. The growth willbe 
moft luxuriant, efpecially in the fum- 
mer, if they are fet in a rich mould: 
but then they wiil be moi{t fubje& to 
be injured by frcfts; nor will their 
odour be near fo ftrongly aromatic, as 
when raifed on a poor gravelly foil. 

Rofemary is anative of Spain, Italy, 
and the fouthern parts of France, where 
it grows in great abundance in dry gra- 
velly foils, It has afragrant fmell, and 
a warm pungent bitterifh tafte; the 
leaves and tender tops are ftrongeft; 
next to thefe the cup flower; the flow- 
ers themfelves are confiderably the 
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weakeft, but moft pleafant. Aqueous 
liquors extra@ great thare of its virtues 
by infufion, and elevate them in dif- 
tillation ; along with the water arifes a 
confiderable quantity of effential oil; of 
au agreeable {trong penetrating fmell, 
Pure fpirit extra@s in great perfeétion 
the whole aromatic Aavour of the rofe- 
mary,and elevates very littie ofitin dif- 
tillation ; hence the refinous mafs, left 
upon abftracting the fpirit, proves an 
elegant aromatic, very rich in the pecu- 
liar qualities of the plant. 

RhOT. A difeafe incident to fheep, 
arifing frequently from wet feafons, 
and too moift paiture. 

** But the rot in fheep,” fays an in- 
genious and practical writer, “ does 
not always proceed either from moif- 
ture alone, or the nature of the foil 
alone; for ali moift grounds do not 
caufe the rot in fheep, and there are ~ 
fome lands which rot fheep in wet 
years only, 

*« The rot, in fa&t, arifes from a 
certain putrefa@tion, both in the air, 
and in the grafs or herbs that ufually 
grow in fuch moift years: thefe, to- 
gether with their moift food, corrupt 
their livers, and bring on the difeafe. 

‘€ It is indeed very difficult to cure 
this diforder, unlefs it is attempted 
before the liver is too much wafted : 
where there is a convenience of doing 
it, the beft remedy is an immediate 
removal to falt-marfhes; but this not 
being in every farmer’s power; I fhall 
endeavour, from my own experience, 
to fupply the deficiency. 

“* In fuch cafes as thefe, a preven- 
tion of the evilis to be recommended to 
the practice cf every rational farmer. 

“* Some grounds naturally yield a 
foft, fpungy grafs, which is, more 
than any other, fubjeét to breed the 
rot in theep ; I’ would therefore advife, 
that other cattle be fed in thefe 
grounds, and the fheep kept in the 
drieft, hardeft, and healthieft paftures, 

“« T have known land that has kept 
fheep in health for many fucceffive 
years, yet afterwards, when the months 
of May and June have proved wet, 
a frim and frothy grafs has fuddenly 
fprung up, which, together with the 
bad air that muft of courfe follow, 
has caufed a rot in the fheep that 
were then on it; the evil was obferved 
in time, the fheep were 1emoved to a 
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dry and almoft barren heath, and in 
the fucceeding winter they were fod- 
dered with good, dry, fweet hay, and 
a great lofs was prevented, 

«* This unwholefome grafs is molt 
apt to grow in cold land, and in the 
fummer-time; and it is a general opi- 
nion, and well founded on experience, 
that if the fummer does not rot fheep, 
the winter will not, the power of the 
winter alone not being ftrong enough 
to begin a ret, 

6 A very fenfible writer, whofe 
book J have juft turned to, I mean 
Mr. Lifle, fays, that broom is very 
good for the rot; and indeed I have 
often experienced it, for in a farm [ 
occupied fome years ago there were 
feveral broom: fields, and 1] have often 
obferved that fuch of my theep as were 
part of the year fed in them were 
never infeéted with the rot, whilft 
others in my poffeffion had it to a great 
degree. I profited however by expe- 
rience, for I rook care thenceforward 
that all my fheep fhould, by turns, 
enjoy the advantages to be derived 
from their feeding on the young fhoots 
of the broom. 

“© As to what Mr, Lifle fays, on the 
authority of Mr. Ray, that the marfh- 
trefoil will cure the rot, I cannot, 
from experience, corroborate it: I 
have heard its efficacy in this diforder 
often mentioned, but never yet heard 
any particular faé related fo circum- 
ftantially as to induce me to depend on 
its effects. 

“© That falt is good, T agree with 
the above gentleman, and Mr. Boyle ; 
and this gives me an opportunity of 
communicating a receipt which I 
know to be a good one, 

“© When you perceive by the colour 
of your fheep’s eyes, that the rot has 
taken them, drive your fiock into a 
barn, a covered fold, or fome fuch 
convenient place; around this place 
let there be wooden troughs, Jike man- 
gers, in which you fhould feed your 
sheep with good, dry, clean oats, for 
forty-eight hours; then have ready 
fome hay falt finely powdered and fear- 
ced, of which you are to fprinkle a 
little among the oats, increafing the 
quantity till it difgufts the fheep, and 
you perccive they fall off their appe- 
vites ; afterwards, fot the two fo}low- 
ing days, give them again clean oats ; 
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and then mix your falt with them as 
before, continuing this procefs till 
their eyes have recovered their natural 
colour, when you will find them per- 
fefily cured; and to be convinced, it 
will only be neceffary to kill one or 
two out of the flock. 

““ To this I fhall add a receipt for 
the rot in fheep, which was commu- 
nicated to me by a friend, a man oF 
credit and veracity, who fays he has 
often tried it with fuccefs, 

‘Steep fome regulus of anti- 
mony in ale, adding thereto 
fome grains of paradife, anda 
little fugar to fweeten it. Of 
this infution fomewhat lef 
than a gilkis to be given toe- 
very one of your affe&ted fleep ; 
they are to have two or three 
dofes, according as they are 
more or lefs affected by the dif= 
temper, allowing two days in- 
termiffion between each dofe.”” 

* This is faid, as I have already 
obferved, to be a cure almoft certain. 

*¢ T juft now take notice, thar when 
rain falls in the months of May and 
June it is apt to caufe the rot in theep ; 
it will be neceflary to add, that folds 
ing them in the above months in- 
creafes the diforder; for after having 
been deprived of their liberty during 
the whole night, they bite the noxious 
grafs the more greedily in the morn- 
ing, having lefs ceremony in their 
choice of herbs than if they were not 
folded. This is a matter of fome con- 
fequence, therefore worthy of being 
attended to, } 

“¢ One thing more I muft, on the 
authority of Mr, Lifle, communicate 
to.your readers, viz. an obfervation of 
a Leicefterfhire farmer, that fheep, 
when firft touched with the fot, will 
thrive mightily in fatting for, ten 
weeks, but if they are not difpofed of 
when they are come up to a pitch, they 
will, in feven or eight days time, falt 
away to nothing but fkin and bone. 
The fame farmer obferved, that he 
had often had them die in the height 
of their pitch, ®A Ralf an hour’s time, 
with twenty-feverr pounds of tallow 
in their bellies,” Mufeum Rufticum, 
vol. i. page 434. 

To this account we fhall add a re- 
ceipt communicated to Mr, Mills by 
a gentleman of Lincolnfhire, 
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£* Steep a handful of rue in a pail 
of water all night, and at 
morning put in as much falt as 
will make it bear an egg. Give 
each fheep half a pint of this 
liquor, and repeat it thrice, e- 
very other morning. 

“€ A farmer who kept four hundred 
Sheep tried this receipt in the laft ge- 
neral ret (about fourteen years ago) 
and did not lofe any, though his neigh- 
bours loft almoft all theirs, For the 
fake of the experiment, he fet apart 
about twenty, and did not give them 
this drink, Many of thefe were 
rorten,”” P 

ROUP, The name of a filthy dif- 
eafe in poultry, tonfilting of a balor 
Swelling upon the rump, and is known 
by the itaring or turning back of the 
feathers, 

The roup, if not foon remedied, 
will corrupt the whole body of the 
fowl; to prevent which, the feathers 
thould be plucked away, the fwelling 
laid open, and the matter prefied out ; 
after which, the part is to be wafhed 
with brine, or falt and water, 

ROWEL. A kind of ifiue made in 
horfes for the cure of various difor- 
ders, as inward ftrains, kard fweil- 
ings, &c. 

The operation is performed in the 
following manner: 

A litthe flit being made through the 
fkin, about a band-breadth below the 
part aggrieved, big enough to put a 
fwan’s quill in, the fkin is raifed from 
the fiefh, the end of the quiil put in, 
and the tkin blowed from the fiefh up- 
wards, and all over the fhoulder ; then 
the hole being ftopped with the finger, 
the part blown is beat with a hazie- 
flick, and the wind fpread with the 
hand ail over, and then Jet go; this 
done, a fkain of horfe-hair, or red 
farfenet, half the thicknefs of the lit- 
tle finger, is put in a rowelling needle, 
feven or eight inches long, and the 
needle is put into the hole, and drawn 
through again, fix or feven inclies 
higher; then the needle is drawn out, 
and the two ends of the rowel tied 
together, anointing it every day, as 
well as before the putting it in, with 
fweet butter, and hog’s greafe, and 
srawing it backwards and forwards in 
the fkin, to make the putrid matter 
difcharge itfelf more plentifully, © 
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RUE, [Ruta.] This is a fmali 
fhrubby plant, met with in gardens, 
where it flowers in June, and holds 
its green leaves all the winter: we 
frequently find in the markets a nar- 
row-leaved fort, which is cultivated 
by fome in preference to the other, on 
account of its leaves appearing varie- 
gated during the winter, with white 
fireaks, 

Rue has a ftrong ungrateful fmell, 
and a bitterifh, penetrating tafe; the 
leaves, when in full vigour, are ex- 
tremely acrid, infomuch as to iaflame 
and blifier the fkin, if much handled. 
With regard to their medicinal vir- 
tues, they are powerfully ftimulating, 
attenuating, and detergent ; and hence, 
in cold phlegmatic habits, they quick- 
en the circulation, diffolve tenacious 
juices, open obftruGions of the ex- 
cretory glands, and promote the fluid - 
fecretions. The writers on the mate- 
ria medica in general haye entertained 
avery high opinion of the virtues of 
this plant. Boerhaave is full of its 
praifes, particularly of the effential 
oil, and the diftilled water cohobated, 
or re-diftilled feveral times from frefh 
parcels of the herb: After fomewhat 
extravagantly commending other wa- 
ters prepared in this manner, he adds, _ 
with regard to that of rue, that the 
greateft commendations he can befiow 
upon it fall hort of its merit. ‘‘ What 
medicine (fays he) can be more effica- 
cious for promoting fweat and perfpi- 
ration, for the cure of the hyferic 
paffion, and of epilefies, and for ex- 
pelling poifon ?”? Whatever fervice 
rue may be of in the two laft cafes, it 
undoubtedly has its ufe in the others 5 
the cohobated water, however, is not 
the moft efficacious preparation of it. 
An extraét made by rectified fpirit 
contains, in a fmall compafs, the 
whole virtues of the rue; this men- 
ftruum taking up by infufion all the, 
pungency and flavour of the plant, 
and elevating nothing in diftillation, 
With water, its peculiar flavour and 
warmth arife; the bitternefs, and a 
confiderable fhare of the pungency 
remaining behind, 

Dog's Ruz. There are feveral fpe- 
cies of this plant cultivated in gardens 
for variety, all- propagated by feeds, 
or by planting flips or cuttings, 

Dog’s Ruz, Figwort, 
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GoatsRue, See Goat's Ruz, 
Meddew Ruz, See Meavow Rur, 
‘all Rue, See WHITE ZAIvDEN 
Hare. 

Syrian Rue. [Peganum.] This plant 
is a native of Syria and Spain, and the 
ftalks decay every autumn, but the 
roots are-perennial, It is propagated 
by feeds fown the beginning of April, 
requires a warm fituation, and dry foil, 

RUPTURE-WORT. [ Herniaria.] 
This is a low herb growing wild in 

andy and gravelly grounds, It isa 
very mild reftringent, and may, in 


- fome degree, be ferviceable in difor- 


ders proceeding from a weak flaccid 
ftate of the vifcera: The virtue which 


_ it has been moft celebrated for, it has 


little title to, that of curing hernias. 

RUSH, [Funcus.] Rufhes grow on 
moift, ftrong, uncultivated lands in 
mott parts of England, and confume 
the herbage where they are fuffered to 
remain. The be{t method of deftroy- 
ing thefe rufhes is, to fork them up 
clean by the roots in July, and after 
having let them lie a fortnight or three 
weeks to dry, lay them in heaps and 
burn them gently, and the afhes which 
thefe afford will be tolerable manure 
for the tand; but in order to prevent 
their growing again, and to make the 
paftere good, the land fhould be 
drained, otherwife there will be no 
deftroying thefe rufhes entirely; but 
after itis well drained, if the roots are 
annually drawn up , and the ground 
kept duly rolled, they may be fubdued, 
Lime is a good manure for rufhy fand, 
as likewife wood-athes from a lime- 
kiln. 0 Gndhtve- 

Flowering Rusu, [Butomus,] There 
are two varieties of this plint, one 
with a rofe-coloured flower, and the 
other with'a white flower; but thefe 
are only accidental variations, there- 
fore not to be enumerated as difling 
{pectes, 

The rofe-coloured fort is pretty com- 
mon in itanding waters in many parts 
of England; the other is a variety of 
this, though lefs common with us 
near Loridon: Thefe plants may be 
propagated in boggy places, or by 
race them in citterns, which fhould 

e kept filled with water, that fhould 
have about a foot thicknefs of earth 
in the bottom, into which the roots 
fhould be planted, or the feed fown as 
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foon as they are ripe; thefe, though 
common plants, yet produce very 
pretty flowers, and are worth propa- 
gating for variety’s fake, efpecially if 
in any part of the garden there fhould 
be conveniency for an artificial bog, 
or where there are ponds of ftanding 
water, as is many times the cafe, and 
perfons areat a lofs what to plant in 
fuch places that may appear beautiful, 

Sweet-feented Rusu, | Juncus Odora- 
tes.) This is a dry ftmooth ftalk, 
brought to us along with the leaves, 
and fometimes the flowers, from Tur- 
key and Arabia, tied up in bundles a~ 
bouta foot long. The ftalk, in fhape 
and cojour, fomewhat refembies a bar- 
ley-ftraw; it is full of afungous pith, 
hike thofe of our common rufhes; the 
leaves are like thofe of wheat, and 
furround the {talk with feveral coats, 
asin the reed; the flowers are of a 
carnation colour, ftriped with a lighter 
purple. The whole plant, when in 
perfeGtion, has a hot bitterifh, not un- 
pleafant, aromatic tafte; and a very 
fragrant {mell; by long keeping, it 
lofes greatly of its aromatic flavour, 
Diftilled with water, it yields a confi- 
derable quantity of effential oil, It 
was formerly often ufed as an aroma- 
tic, and in obitruétions of the vifcera, 
é&c, but at prefent is fcarce otherwile 
employed than as an ingredient in 
mithridate and theriaca, 

RUST in corn, Mildew, 

RYE, [Secale.] Rye has been gene- 
rally thought the next beft bread-corn 
to wheat, and accordingly was for- 
merly very much ufed for that pur- 
pofe, and is fo {till in fome places ; 
fometimes alone, but then it has a pe- 
culiar fweetnefs, which is generally dif- 
agreeable to thofe who are not ufed to 
it, and fubje€ts many to cholicks and 
loofeneffes, and the bread made of it 
is black and heavy, 

But a fmall quantity of it was for- 
merly, and ftill is in feveral places, 
mixed with whear in the making 
of bread, on account of its keeping 
the bread moift, and then is attended 
with no ili confequences, but is rather 
thought to render the wheat more ten- 
der, frefh, and agreeable to the tafte. 
And it was the more cultivated on 
account of its being the produ& of 
barren, gfavelly, fandy land, which 
was_then thought capable of- produ- 
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cing nothing elfe, or very little worth 
the farmer's care, . 
requires 


,) 2 fammer’s fallow, and more expence 


he 
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and trouble in the management of it, 
than it is found to anfwer well; fince 
the great improvements made of thofe 
dry fandy foils proper for it, by the 
advantages made of fuch fort of {oils, 
by the fowing of turnips, and feveral 
artificial graifes, and z great profit 
made by them; and from the feveral 


yi Tpecies of corn, they give the farmer 


an opportunity of railing much moread- 
vantageous crops than rye; this mutt, 
of courfe, finkit in the hufbandman’s 
efteem, and make it in general to be 
much lefs regarded, 

There are two forts of rye. 

Firft, The common or winter rye, 

Second, The leffer or fpring rye, 

The firft fort is what is ufually pro- 
pagated amongit us, and generally on 
fuch dry barren land as is above-men- 
tioned where better cornwill not grow. 

The fecond fort, or fmall rye, is to 
be fown in the fpring, about the fame 
time when oats are. It is apt to run 
into ftraw if it prove a wet feafon, 
and this fort is generally tighter than 
the other; however, it muy be very 
conveniently ufed where wheat or 
other autumn crops have mitcarried. 

Two bufhels are commonly allowed 
for feed to an acre, and four loads ge- 
nerally reckoned a middling crop; and 
it ufually carries equal price with bar- 
ley,and about one half theprice of wheat 

In feveral places they fow rye toge- 
ther with wheat on the fame ground, 
and then it is called Maflen, thar is, 
Mifcellane, and will then bear a price 
in proportion to the quantity of wheat 
which is mixed with it, 

The beit judges think this fort of 
hufbandry to be a very ill one, fince 
as the rye is ripe before the wheat, and 
mutt ftand till they are cut together, 
the confequence muft neceflarily be, 
that the rye will fhed a good deal of 
its grain; and what is more, the grains 
when fo mixed feldom make a bread 
that thofe perfons can well bear, who 
have been ufed to wheat, Burthe rye 
producing a fpirit, it is now faid'to be 
much ufed for that purpofe, and’ fo 
far may fave the wheat; though we 
doubt fuch a ufe of it will prove of no 
advantage to our country, 
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Rye ts a quick grower, and for that 
reafon the common fort, as wel] as 
the other, fometimes is fowed in {pring, 
when wheat mifcarries, and has an- 
{wered expeétation; and the fmaller 
ryo {as before-mentioned) is very pro- 
per fer this purpofe, as it is ufually 
ripe at the common times of harveft. 
The common fort is fometimes fowed 
fo late, in order to be ploughed in to 
fertilize the ground for a better {pecies 
ot grain, 

But there is another more beneficial 
profpe@ of fowing it in autumn, 
which is, in order to provide food 
for ewes and lambs in the fpring, 
when turnips and colefeed are gone, 
or liave failed, and before any other 
forts of graffes are grown to fupport 
them; and it may be fowed for this 
purpofe either on land prepared parti- 


cularly for this end, or on the wheat- 


land after the corn is carried off, or on 
other ftubbles when ploughed up, or 
where turnips have failed, and will 
probably aniwer expeétation which- 
ever method of management is taken 
with it for this purpoie, 

It is certainly the beft proof of a 
man’s being a gocd farmer, when he 
is known to provide proper and fufi- 
cient food for his, catule and theep for 
the whole year in general, and alfo 
has a further particular view for a fe- 
cond provifion for his ewes and lambs, 
in cafe any of the former intended 
forts thould mifcarry. 

All this he may. certainly generally 
do, if be will but carefully confider 
the feveral refpeGtive times. ‘The com- 
mon natural, and the feveral. artificial 
graftes, or turnips, &c. will continue 
ai the latter end of the year; and alfo 
when he may expe& any. of them to 
come in to his afliftance in the {pring; 
and then think of, and provide fuch 
other fupports for thenmin the time, 
None of them are to be had in the u- 
fua! courfe-of things, by fowing either 
turnips, rye, or colefeed, by the help 
ef one or other of which (with God's 
bleffing) he need not much fear but 
he may have a plentiful provifion for 
his ftock ali the year round. 

It is for want of this knowledge 
and care to provide greens and graffes 
for their fheep in the winter and the 
fpring, that in many places in the 
north they are obliged to prevent their 
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ewes from having lambs, till they 
have natural grafs on the ground to 
help them to milk to fupport them, 
which is often not till the end of A- 
pril, and fometimes not till the be- 
ginning of May; and then they are 
obliged to eat their beft mowing 
grounds fometimes to the twentieth of 
May, before they can turn their fheep 
to shexohitatind, and fave their grounds 
for hay. If a dry time then fucceeds, 
ghefe grounds are burnt up, and their 
expected produét of hay from their 
beft land, wholly, or in a great mea- 
fure, deftroyed; to the exceeding dif- 
advantage of the farmers, and fome- 
times to their ruin. 

And why may not rye be fowed for 
the purpofes above-mentioned amoneft 
turnips, and anfwer the farmer's ex- 
peation, efpecially as the ground on 
which turnips are commonly fowed, js 
generally better prepared, and ufually 
of a better nature, and in much bet- 
ter heart than the land commonly 
allotted for the growth of rye; efpe- 
cially where turnips are fowed after 


the drill manner, . 
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In plentiful years rye may be given 
to fowl, or hogs, which laft delight in 
it, and will feed very well on it when 


ground, and madeintoa pafte, but thea - 


they fhould always have water, and 
alfo a few beans or peafe at the laft, 
to harden their fat, which is commonly 
very beneficial in moft methods of feed- 
ing them, : > 

This grain is very fubje& to grow 
in the ear, if any wet comes to it; 
and it will be foon damaged if any 
green weeds are mixed with it, fo that 
particular care muft be taken of it 
in both thefe refpeéts, to let it have 
time in the field, to prevent the weeds 
making it to give in the barn, which 
will make the corn mufty, and there- 
fore it fhould be houfed dry, and that 
as foon as ever you can get it fo. 

The keeping it in the chaff, ona 
dry floor, is advifed for the preferving 
it fweet after it is thrafhed; the dry 
chaff imbibing any moifture which 
may happen. This method has been 
mentioned for preferving wheat, and 
is ufeful in feveral other grains, 

RYE-GRASS. See Rey-Grass. 
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SY AP-FLOWER,. [Carthamus.] Baf- 
tard faffron is cultivated for the 
fake of the fiower, as the faffron is; 
and probably the culture of fafiron 
gave rife to this article, for its flower 
is ufed to fome of the fame purpofes, 
and is called for that reafon baftard 
faftron. i 

The plant however is utterly unlike 
faffron ; it is a kind of thiftle, and 
wherever it grows, whether wild or 
cultivated, it has very much the ap- 
"pearance of a weed, 

It is an annual plant, The ftalk is 
fturdy, robuit, and four feet high. 
‘The leaves are large and broad, not 
divided or indented, but befet with 
prickles at the edges ; the flowers grow 
at the tops of the branches, into 
which the main ftalk divides towards 
its upper part; and are a kind of 
iarge fcaly heads, fomewhat refembling 
zhefe of our thiitles, with a great 


quantity of threads iffuing out at their 
tops. Thefe threads are of a moft 
bright and beautiful yellow, and have 
been fuppofed by fome to refemble the 
blades in the flower of faffron; but 
there is not much likenefs, It is for 
the fake of thefe the plant is culti- 
vated principally, though the feeds are 
alfo an article in trade. The root is 
white and long, and it perifhes as foon 
as the feeds are ripened. Its firft 
fhoot when fown, is in certain large 
broad leaves, but thefe perifh when 
the ftalk rifes. : 

The flower of the Carthamus, exa- 
mined more accurately, is found to 
be contained in a large common cup; 
this ferves for the feveral flowers of 
which the whole tuft is compofed, and 
forms what we call the head of the 
Carthamus. It is of an oval form, and 
is compofed of a great number of 
fcales placed like tiles one over ano- 
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ther, atid they have each the addition 
of a kind of little leaf of an oval 
form. ‘The whole tuft is compofed 
of feveral tubelar flowers, each is 
formed of a fingle leaf, and has the 
hollow narroweft at the bafe, and wi- 
der all the way to the mouth, where 
it is dividad into five little, and nearly 
equal fegments, 

In this flower rife five fhort fila- 
ments, and at the tops of them ftand 
fo many buttons, which are of a cy- 
lindrick form, and oblong. 

In the bafe of the flower is depofi- 
ted the rudiment of the fruit; this is 
very {mail and fhort; from its top 
there rifes a kind of filament longer 
than the others, This is the part to 
which the three blades grow in the 
fiower of the fight faffron; but in 
this it is terminated only by a plain 
little head, which ferves to receive the 
duit from the heads of the thort fila- 
ments to impregnate the feed, 

When the whole tender part of the 
flower is faded, the fcaly head remains, 
ahd contains the feeds, One follows 
every flower. 

Several other {pecies have been added 
to this, and called by the fame name, 
one with blue flowers, and others with 
divided leaves; but the true and pro- 
per plant to be raifed for ufe is that 
here defcribed. 

It is a native of Egypt, and feveral 
parts of the eaft; and is cultivated in 
many of the warmer parts of Europe; 
it thrives alfo very well in England. 

The principal place where we have 
feen it in England, is in fome parts of 
Norfolk ; but, if worth while, it might 
be raifed in any other part of the 
kingdom, 

Thofe who fhall thinkit worth while 
to raife it, muft obferve the following 
dire€tions: In the firft place, let the 
farmer take care to have the feeds from 
abroad ; and as often as he fows it et 
him get frefh ones, for they do not 
ripen well in England, Thefe may be 
had at a very fmall expence, and with 
littlétrouble, The druggiits fell them, 
but theirs are not to be ufed, for they 
are commonly old, But fuch a quan- 
tity of it is raifed every year in Ger- 
many, that good feed may always be 

ad, 

When the feed is procured, the fe- 
cond cafe is the ground, The beft 
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foil is a dvy loam, and it does not re- 
quire a rich piece of land of thig 
kind, fo that the charge of this article 
is not great, nor indeed in any other, 

The feeds are to be fown by hand. 
in a {paring manner on the landia 
fpring, and to be harrowedin, When 
they have fhot, and the plants have 
fome ftrength, they are to-be thinned, 
Hoers fhould be fent into the field for 
this purpofe, and they fhould have or- 
ders not only tO cut up what weeds 
have rifen, but to thin the plants them- 
felves, leaving them about a foot dif- 
tant, and faving fuch as appear the 
ftrongeft and moft thriving, From 
this time no farther care need be taken 
of them; they will grow quick, and 
being ftrong plants, and thus near to 
one anothér, no weeds will be able to 
get nourifhment among them, Early 
in autumn they will begin to flower; 
and then the field will make a beauti- 
ful appearance ; there is nothing can 
exceed the brightnefs and golden hué 
of the flowers, nor have we any thing 
of our own growth that comes neaf 
them. The plants branch out to= 
wards the top, and the upper part of 
every branch is loaded with flowers, 
fo that the whole field is covered, and 
as it were gilded with them, 

The gathering of thefe flowers fo 
far refembles that of faffron, that they 
afe to be taken as they open; for if 
left for feveral days together, they will 
lofe their colour, and that is in a man- ‘ 
ner their whole value. 

For this reafori as foon as there is 
any number of them open, the pick- 
ers, whoafein this article the gatherers 
alfo, are to be fefit into the field, The 
flowers are not gathered there and 
picked afterwards, but the whole bu- 
finefs is done at once, The whole 
tender part of the flower is to be taken, 
leaving the fcaly bud, When thofe 
which are open are thus carefully 
picked off, they afé to be {pread upon 
a large floor in an airy place out of 
the fun to dry and this is all that is 
to be done to therh, 

When they are dried in this manner, 
they look of as beautiful a colour as 
while growing, and they are ready for 
fale without farther care or trouble. 

Every day or two the pickers are to 
be then fent into the field as at firft, to 
gather the flowers as they fhew them- 
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felves, and this is to be the method 
till che whole quantity are blown ; one 
parcel being puc to dry after another, 
The whole parcel being thus prepared 
by a fimple and natural drying, is rea- 
dy.for the purchafer, 

If the feafon has been favourable, 
and the crop have flowered early, fome 
feeds may ripen; but as this is fuch a 
great uncertainty, there is no depend- 
ence uponit; and the better method 
¥s to grub wp the plants as foon as the 
flowers are gathered, that the Jand 
miay be prepared for fome other crop. 

The dyers are the people who pur- 
chafe the flowers ; fome have idly fup- 
pofed they were of the fame nature 
with faffron, becaufe they refembled 
that drug in fome degree in appear- 
ance; butit is fo far otherwife, that 
as fafiron is a cordial and fweat, thete 
flowers are a purge, and the feeds a 
vomit. 

We have mentioned the only right 
and honeft ufe of the flowers of this 
plant; but there have been fome, 
whien it was more cultivared than it is 
at prefent in England, who had a way 
of mixing it with faffron when they 
worked it in the drying. 

How impreper this was we may 
know from the difference of the vir- 
tues of one and the other; but there 
was another reafon why the farmer 
never fhould have done this, which is, 
that it reduces the price, 

The thready part of the Carthamus 
4s narrow, harfh, dry, and paler co- 
Joured than the blades of faffron ; 
therefore no art can fo blend them to- 
gether, as to make them capable of 
impofing upon any but the ignorant 5 
it was the inferior fort of faffron made 
up from the laft gatherings that they 
mixed up in this manner, and it re- 
duced the price of this {till lower, 

One reafon why the foreign faffron 
is held in fo much contempt in Eng- 
land is, that there is too often Car- 
thamus among it. 


SAFFRON. See Crocus. : 
Meadow Sarrron. SeeMeavow 
SAFFRON. 


SAGAPENUM. A concrete juice 
brought from Alexandria, either in 
diltin& tears, or run together in large 
maffes, It is outwardly of a yellowifh 
colour, internally fomewhat paler, and 
clear like horn, grows foft upon being 
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handled, and fticks to the fingers; its 
tafteis hot and biting; the fmell dif- 
agreeable, by fome refembled to that 
of a Jeek, by others to a mixture of 
affalcetida and galbanum, 

Sagapenum is an ufeful aperient and 
deobitruent ; and frequently prefcri- 
bed either alone, or in conjunétion 
with ammoniacum, or galbanum, for 
opening obitruétions of the vifcera, 
and in hyfterical diforders arifing from 
a deficiency of the menilrual purga- 
tions, It likewife deterges the pul- 
monary veffels, and proves of confi- 
derable fervice in fome kinds of afth- 
mas, where the lungs are oppreffed by 
vifcid phlegm. It is moft commodi- 
oufly given in the form of pills; from 
two or three grains to half a dram, 
may be given every night or oftner, and 
continued for fome time. When fa- 
gapenum is fcarce, the druggifts ufu- 
ally fupply its place with the Jarger 
and darker coloured maffes of bdel- 
lium, broken into pieces; which are 
not eafily diftinguifhed from it. 

SAGE, [Sa/via.] Officinal fage, the 
varieties of which are, The common 
broad-leaved green fase; the common 
culinary red fage; the broad-leaved 
hoary balfamic fage, having the broad- 
eft leaves of all the forts, ftanding on. 
long foot-ftalks ; wormwood fage; 
narrow-leaved hoary fage, or fage of 
virtue; lavender-leaved fage ; varie- 
gated green fage ; and variegated red 
fage, 

Sage is moft ufually propagated by 
flips, which fhould be planted about 
the middle of April in a fhady border, 
and watered if the weather be dry, 

There are feveral other fpecies of 
fage cultivated in gardens for variety, 
fome of which want the affiftance of 
the itove and green-houfe occafionally, 

The writers on the materia medica 
are full of the virtues of fage, and de- 
rive its name from its fuppofed falu- 
tary qualities, (Salvia falvatrix, natu- 
r@ conciltatrix—Cur moriatur homo, cut 
falvia crefcit in harto, Gc.) Its real ef- 
fe&ts are, to moderately warm and 
ftrengthen the veffels; and hence, in 
cold phlegmatic habits, it excites ap- 
petite, and proves ferviceable im debi- 
lities of the nervous fyfiem, The beft 
preparation for thefe purpofes is an in- 
fufion of the dry leaves, drank as tea 
or a tin@ture, or extraét, made with 
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geftified fpirit, taken in proper dofes ; 
thefe confain the whole virtues of the 
fage; the diftilled water and effential 
oil, only its warmth and aromatic qua- 
lity, without any thing of its rough- 
nefs or bitterifhnefs. Aqueous infu- 
fions of the leaves, with the addition 
of a little lemon juice, prove an ufe- 
ful diluting drink in febrile diforders, 
of an elegant colour, and fufficiently 
acceptable to the palate. 

Sace of Ferufalem. Lungwort. 

Sace-rree, [Pilomis,] A thrubby 
evergreen plant, of which there are 
many fpecies ; but four, chiefly culti- 
vated in the Englifh gardens. They 
are all propagated by layers and cut- 
tings. 

WodSace. This grows wild in 
woods and hedges. In fmell, tate, 
and medical virtues, it is more like 
fcordium than fage, 

SAGO, The medullary part of the 
tree is beaten with water, and made 
into cakes, which are yfed by the In- 
dians as bread: Thefe reduced into 
granules, and dried, are the: fago 
brought to us, It. is moderately nu- 
tritious, though not perhaps fuperior 
to our own grain, 

SAINTFOIN, or Sarnrorn, the 
name given by the French, and conti- 
nued by us, to a fpecies of plant, fre- 
quently ufed for the food of cattle, ei- 
ther freth or dried; it is called holy- 
hay, or wholefome hay, from its ex- 
cellent nutritive quality, ‘Che ftalks 
of the plant are commonly about two 
feet long, but they grow fometimes to 
five or fix feet, and it has tufts of red 
flowers of three, four, or five inches 
in length. 

This plant wiii make 2 Yorty times 
greater increafe in poor cound than 
the common turf; and this is owing 
to having a long perpendicular root, 
of that kind cailed tap root, which 
finks to a great depth to attraét its 
nourifhment, The length of this 
root is fcarce to be credited by any 
but thofe who have feen it ; it is fre- 
quently drawn out of the ground to 
the length of twelve or fourteen feet, 
but it is {aid to be often thirty feet or 
more in length, 

The farmers have a general opinion 
that this plant never fucceeds well in 
any land where there is not an under 
firatum of ftone, or chalk, or fome 
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other hard matter, to flop its running; 
but that otherwife it fpends in root, 
and comes to nothing aboye ground, 
This is an error too grofs to need much 
refutation, It is certain, that the 
roots being to plants what the ftomach — 
and guts are to animals, the more and 
larger roots any plant has, the more 
nourifhment it receives, and the bet- 
ter it thrives. 

Saintfoin always fucceeds where its 
roots run deep, and the beft crops of 
all are produced upon lands where 
there is no hard under foil to obftrué 
their paflage, An under foil of clay 
may kill the plants by retaining the 
water, and chilling and rotting their 
roots, 

The long root of faintfoin has, near 
the furface, many horizontal roots if- 
fuing from it, which extend them- 
felves every way; there are of the 
fame kind all the way down as the’ 
roots go, but they grow fhorter and 
fhorter all-the way, Any dry Jand 
may be made to produce this valuable 
and ufeful plant, though it be ever fo 
poor, but the richeft and beft land 
will produce the beft crops of it, 
The beft way of fowing it is by drill- 
ing, but the earth muft be yery well 
prepared, and the feed well ordered, _. 
or elfe very little of it will grow, 
The heads of thefe feeds are fo large, 
and their necks fo weak, that, if they 
be much more than half an inch deep, 
they are not able to rife through the 
incumbent mould; and, if they are — 
not covered, tliey will be malted, as 
the farmers exprefs it; thatis, it will 
fend out its root while it lies above~ 
ground, and be killed by the air; and 
wiether the farmer plants bad- feed 
that will not grow, or good feed that 
is buried or malted, the event will be 
the fame. The ground will be under- 
ftocked with plants, A bufhel of feed 
to an acre of land is full twenty feeds 
to each (quare foot of land 5 but as 
there is fome difference in the large- 
nefs of the feeds, there is no abfolute 
certainty as to this calculation, The 
worlt feafons for planting it are the 
beginning of winter, and the droughe 
of fummer; the bett is the beginning 
of the fpring ; and it is always ftrong- . 
eft when planted alone, and is rot 
fown together with corn, as is the 


practice of fome farmers, If barley, 
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oats, or any other corn, fown with 
the faintfoin, happen to be lodged af- 
cerwards, it kills the young faintfoin, 
If it be planted with any other corn, 
it is beit done by drilling in the horfe- 
hoeing way ; in this cafe it is not much 
liable to be killed by the lodging of 
the corn, as the drilled corn feldom 
falls at all, and when it does, never 
falls fo low as the fown corn, 

The quantity of feed to be drilled 
wpon an acre of Jand will depend 
wholly upon the goodnefs of it; for 
there is fome feed of which not one in 
ten witl ftrike, whereas in good feed 
not one in ten will fail, The method 
of knowing the goodnefs is, by fow- 
ing a certain number of the feeds, and 
feeing how many plants are produced 
by them. The external figns of the 
feeds being good are, that the hufk is 
of a bright colour, and the kernel 
plump, of alight grey or blue colour, 
and fometimes of a fhining black, 
The feed may be good, though the 
hafk be black, as that is owing fome- 
times to the letting it receive the wet 
inthe field, not to its being half-rot- 
ted in the heap. 

If the kernel be cut a-crofs, and ap- 
pear greenifh and frefh, it is a certain 
fign that it is good. If it be of a 
yellowifh colour, and friable, and 
look thin and pitted, they are bad figns. 
‘The quantity of feeds allowed to the 
acre in the drill way is much lefs than 
that by fowing, and is to becomputed 
according to the number of plants that 
are to be allowed in that fpace, allow- 
ing for the common cafualties, It is 
not neceffary to be exa& in this calcu- 
lation, or to fay whether two, three, 
or four hundred plants are to be al- 
towed to a fquare perch ; neither is it 
poflible to know before-hand the pre- 
cife number of plants that may live 
out of thofe that come up; for fome- 
times the grub takes them when they 
have only the two firft leaves, and the 
«rop is greatly diminifhed by this 
means, Y¥our gallons of good feed to 
an acre of land ‘will cover it with 
plants, when judicioufly managed, 

Single plants of faintfoin make the 
greatett crops; but the farmers in 
xeneral plant them fo clofe, that they 
Starve one another. The fingle plants 
always run the deepeft, and thofe 
which do fo will always draw moft 
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nourifhment, The plants which 
f{tand crowded ftarve one another, and 
often die after a few years; but the 
fingle ones grow to a vaft bignefs, and 
are every year better and better, 

The beft way to calculate how many 
plants are to be allowed to a perch, is 
to compute how much hay each fingle 
large plant will preduce; for if kept 
fingle and well cultivated, they will 
all be large ones. Without culture, 
thefe plants never arrive at a fourth 
part of the fize that they do with it. 
The hay of a large fingle cultivated 
plant will weigh more than half a 
pound; a hundred and twelve plants 
upon a fquare perch, weighing but a 
quarter of a pound a piece, one with 
another, amount to two tons to an 
acre, If faintfoin be planted on fome 
forts of land early in the fpring and 
hoed, it will fometimes produce a crop 
the following fummer; in a garden 
the feeds fown in .February will yield 
plants of two feet high that will ower 
in the month of June following; and 
though March be frofty, the young 
plants feldom fuffer by it, This thews 
that this plant is naturally a quick 
grower; but the farmers ufually planet 
jt on poor or cold land, and give it 
too little culture, which makes it 
backward, and flow of growth with 
them. The poor-land, ufually al- 
lotted to this plant, alfo makes it ge- 
nerally yield but one crop a year, but 
on arich land it will yield two very 
good crops annually, with a moderate 
fhare of culture aid management. 

The farmer who expeéts to make -a 
profit of this plant muft*not expec a 
good crop the firft year. Nothing is 
fo injurious to faintfoin as its ftanding 
too thick: if it be fo thick as to 
cover the ground the firft fummer, the 
plants will ftarve one another for ever 
after; but if the owner will be con- 
tent to place them fo thinly as to have 
but a fmall crop the firft year, they 
will increafe prodigioufly, and every 
fucceeding crop will be better and 
better, When faintfoin is well hoed, 
it will grow as much in a fortnight as 
it would otherwife do in fix weeks; 
and this quick growing Is of advantage 
to it every way, not only making the 
plants large, but of better nourith- 
ment to the cattle, whether they are 
eaten green or made into hay. 

The 
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The proper diftance to drill this 
planc for the horfe-hoeing hufbandry 
is at double rows with eight-inch par- 
titions between them, and thirty-inch 
intervals between every two and two, 
Thefe intervals need only be hoed al- 
ternately, leaving every other interval 
for making the hay on. This method 
of hoeing is of vaft advantage, and 
poor land by means of it will always 
produce two cropsa year. The land 
is always to be perfectly cleared of 
grafs before the fowing the faintfoin, 
and the lumps of earth carefully bro- 
ken. But no harrowing is to be al- 
lowed after it is drilled, for that would 
bury it; and it is not proper to roll it 
at all, unlefs for the fake of barley, 
when they are fown together; and 
when that is done, it fhould be with 
a light roller, and in dry weather, 
This fhould be done lengthwife of the 
rows, and as foon as it is drilled; if 
it is not done at this time it is beft to 
ftay three weeks before it is done, that 
the necks of the young faintfoin may 
not be broken. 

No cattle are to be fuffered to come 
in the firft winter upon the faintfoin, 


after the corn is out among which it’ 


was fown, Their feet would injure it 
by treading the ground hard, as much 
as their mouths by cropping it, and it 
would never come to good. Sheep 
fhould not be fuffered to come at it, 
even the following fummer and win- 
ter, One acre of drilled faintfoin, 
confidering the difference of the quan- 
tity and goodnefs of the crop, is 
worth two acres of fown faintfoin on 
the fame land, though the expence of 
drilling be twenty times lefs than that 
of fowing. The firft winter is the 
time to lay on manure after the corn is 
reaped off, Pot-afhes, or the tike, are 
very proper, and a fmall quantity of 
them will do, as‘there are at this time 
no other plants to partake of the be- 
nefit, but the young crop has it all, 
and the young plants being thus made 
ftrong at firft, will continue fo, and 
be long the better for it, 

It is obferved, however, that in the 
drilling and horfe-hoeing way, there is 
no neceffity for any manure at all, 
Some farmers fow eight or ten bufhels 
of the feed of faintfoin to an acre along 
with their corn, with intent that it 
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fhould kill all the cther weeds; but 
the confequence is, that the plants 
ftand clofe, and ftarve one another, 
and are no bigger than where the 
plant grows wild on the hills in Cala- 
bria, where it is fo {mall and feemingly 
defpicable a plant, that it feems a 
wonder that any body fhould be tempt- 
ed to think of cultivating it; yet, 
when rightly managed, it feems capa- 
ble of being as ufeful a plant as any in 
the world, Where thefe plants {tand 
fo think they draw all the nourifhment 
from the ground in a few years, and 
fo die, though manured ever fo careful- 
ly. Six or feven years feem their 
greateft duration; whereas, when the 
feed is drilled in, and the plants are 
horfe-hoed, they will be as ftrong and 
vigorous as ever at 30 years ftanding, 
Some people who have turned their 


thoughts to hufbandry, have been of - 


opinion, that the cytifus would fuc- 
ceed better with us than faintfoin ; it 
is probable enough that it would grow 
well ; but the Jabour of fheering it 
would, with us, where the pay of fer- 
vants is fo dear, run away with the 
profits of the crop. : 

Lucerne is another thing which 
many have thought of introducing a- 
mong us in the place of faintfoin, bur 
it requires fo much care to fuit it with 
a proper foil, that, whatever are the 
profits of it, it never can be fo general 
as faintfoin. 

Saintfoin, fays Mr, Duhamel, de- 
ferves the farmer’s utmoft attention, 
as one of the moft profitable plants he 
can cultivate, It will do on almoft 
any land; and though it fucceeds beft 


in good foils, yet it will grow evenon — _ 


dry barren fpots where fcarce any other 
grafs can live, provided its roots be 
not chilled by a cold clay, or other 
fubftance which retains water; and it 
has this farther advantage, that it may 
be mowed at different degrees of ripe- 
nefs, with nearly the fame profit, 

1. It may be mowed before it is in 
bloom, for it is then admirable food 
for horned cattle; and when cut thus 
early, it yields a fecond crop, which 
makes ample amends for what was 
Joft by not letting the firft come to its 
full growth, This early cutting is 
likewife attended with another benefit, 
which is, that it purges cattle in the 
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beginning of the fummer, and thereby 
frees them from diforders occafioned 
by the winter's cold, or dry food. 

2. If the weather be rainy, the 
faintfoin may be left ftanding till it is 
in bloom; when it ftill is excellent 
fodder for cows. But care muft be 
taken in making it into hay, that the 
fiowers do not drop off, as they are 
very apt todo: for cattle are fo fond of 
thefe flowers that they often induce 
them to eat the reft of the plant. 

3. If the rain continues, the faint- 
foin may be left ftanding till fome of 
its feeds are formed, and the crop will 
then be the more plentiful, not only 
becaufe it will have attained its full 
growth, but likewife becaufe its leaves 
being more fubftantial, diminifh lefs 
in drying. Itis not indeed, then, quite 
fo fweet as before; but horfes eat it 
-¥eadily, becaufe they love to feel be- 
tween their teeth the feeds, which now 
begin to be formed, 

Mr, Tull fays, this fodder is fo ex- 
cellent, that horfes need no oats when 
they are fed withit, He affirms, that 
he kept a team of horfes with it a 
whole year in good plight, without 
giving them any oats, though they 
were worked hard all the time. He 
adds, that he fattened fheep with it in 
lefs time than others which were fed 
with corn. But the hay of this plant 
can never be fo good as when it is cul- 
tivated with the horfe-hoe; for in the 
common hufbandry, it bloffoms almoft 
as foon_as it is out of the ground. 

4. If the feafon continues rainy, it 
may be more advifeable to let the 
faintfoin remain ftanding, than to run 
the hazard of having it rot upon the 
ground; for then the feed will ripen, 
and nearly make up for the lofs of the 
fodder ; not only becaufe it will fetch 
a good price, but alfo becaufe two 
bufhels of it will go as far in feeding 
of horfes, as three bufhels of oats 5 
and cattle in general, as well as poul- 
try, are extremely fond of it. 

The firft of thefe forts of faintfoin 
hay, cut before the bloom, is Mr. 
‘Tull’s virgin, hay, which, he fays, is 
the beft beyond comparifon, and has 
mot its equal in the world except lu- 
cerne, He gives the next place to the 
fecond fort, cut whilft in bloom, and 
fays that an acre of land, well culti- 
vated, may yield three tons of this 
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bloffomed hay; and he efteems the 
third fort, which he calls the full- 
grown, many degrees inferior to either 
of the former; though it yields a 
greater crop, becaufe it has grown to 
its full bulk, and fhrinks but little in 
drying. 

Even the faintfoin that has yielded 
its feed may be cut down and dried 5 
and when other fodder is fcarce, this 
will be better food for horfes and large 
cattle, than the coarfe hay of flowed 
meadows, or any kind of ftraw, 

The manner of making faintfoin 
hay is thus direéted by Mr. Duhamel, 

In a day or two after the faintfoin 
has been mowed, it will be dry on the™ 
upper fide if the weather be good. 
The fwarths, or mowed rows, fhould 
then be turned, not fingly, but two 
and two together; for by thus turning 
them in pairs, double the fpace of 
ground is left betwixt pair and pair, 
and this needs but once raking, where- 
as, if the fwarths were turned fingly, 
that is, all the fame way, the ground 
would require as much raking again, 

As foon as both fides of the fwarths 
are a little dry, they fhould be made 
up into fmall cocks the fame day they 
are turned, if poffible; for when the 
faintfoin is in cock, a lefs part of it 
will be expofed to the injuries of the 
night, than when it lies fcattered upon 
the field. The fun and dew would 
exhauft almoft all its juices in this laft 
cafe, in lefs than a week’s time, 

Thefe little cocks of faintfoin may 
be fafely made into larger ones, with- 
out waiting for their being fo tho- 
roughly dry as thofe of common hay 
ought to be before they are laid toge- 
ther; becaufe common hay, by fink- 
ing down clofer, excludes the air ne- 
ceffary for keeping it fweet; fo that if 
the weather prevents its being fre- 
quently ftirred and opened, it will 
heat, turn yellow, and be fpoiled; 
whereas faintfoin, by admitting the 
air more freely, becaufe its ftalks are 
lefs flexible, will remain much tonger 
without any danger of fermenting. 

Saintfoin hay is never better than 
when it has been dried by the wind 
only, without the affiftance of the fon. 
A little rain, or a mift, which will 
turn common hay or clover, and even 
lucerne black, wiil do no hurt to faint- 
foin, whish is not really fpoiled till it 
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Tots upon the ground, If the weather 
threatens rain, and the faintfoin is not 
yet dry, it may be laid in cocks, with- 
out fear of its heating, provided a 
large bafket, or buthy taggot, be fet 
up in the middle of each cock, where 
it will ferve for a vent-hole, through 
which the fuperfiuous moifture of the 
hay will tranfpire. 

As foon as all danger of heating is 
* sever, thefe cocks fhould be made into 
ricks, and thatched. That which is 
laid up quite dry, will come out of the 
‘rick of a green colour; that which has 
heated much in the rick, will look 
brown. 

It requires fome experience to know 
at what degree of ripenefs it is beft to 
“cut the feeded faintfoin; becaufe all 
its feeds do not ripen at the fame time, 
Some ears blofiom before others; e- 
very ear begins bloffoming at its lower 
‘part, and continues to blow gradually 
upward, for many days; fo that be- 
fore tha flower is gone off at the top, 
the feeds are almoit filled at the bot- 
toin. By this means, if the cutting 
de deferred till the top feeds are quite 
ripe, the lower, which are the bett, 
would fhed and be loft. The beft 
time, therefore, to cut it, ts when 
the greateft part of the feed is well 
‘filled, the firft blown ripe, and the laft 
blown beginning to be full, The un- 
ripe feeds will ripen after cutting, and 
‘be in all refpeéts as good as thofe that 
“were ripe before, Some for want of 
obferving this, have fuffered their 
faintfoin feed to ftand till all of it has 
thed, and been loft in cutting. 

- Saintfoin fhould never be cut in the 
heat of the day, while the fun thines 
out; for then much, even of the un- 
ripe feed, will fhed in mowing. The 
right time for this ‘work is the morn- 
ing or the evening, when the dew has 
rendered the plants fupple. 

If the weather is fine and clear, the 
faintfoin will foon dry fufficiently in 
the fwarths, without turning them; 
but if any rain has fallen, and there 
is a neceffity for turning them, it 
Mould be done very gently while they 
are moift, and not two fwarthed to- 
‘gether, as in the other hay made of 
faintfoin before it has feeded, If the 
fwarths are turned with the handle of 
the rake, it is beft to raife up the ear- 
fides firft, and let the ftub-fide reft on 
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the ground in turning; but if it is 
done with the teeth of the rake, let 
the ftub-fide be lifted up, and the ears 
reited on the earth, 

If faintfoin be cocked at all, the 
fooner it is done the betrer, becaufe if 
the fwarths are dry, much of the feed 
wiil be loft in feparating them, the 
ears being entangled together, When 
moift, the feed iticks faft in the ear 5 
but when dry, it drops out with the 
leaft touch or fhaking. 

There are two ways of thrathing ir, 
the onein the field, the otherin the 
barn, The firft cannot be done but 
in very fine weather, and while the 
fun fhines in the middle of the day, 
The beft manner of performing this is 
to have a large fheet pegged down to 
the ground for two men to thrath on 
with their flails, while two cthers 
bring them frefh fupplies in a Ymatier 
fheet, and two more clear away the 
hay that has been thrafhed. ‘lhe feed 
is emptied out of the larger theet, and 
riddled through a large fieve, ‘to fepa- 
rate it from the chaff and broken 
ftaiks 3 after whichit is put into facks 
and carried into the barn to be win- 
nowed, Care fhouid be taken not ta 
Jet the hay get wet, becaufe it would 
then be fpoiled, 

A very important, and at the Tame 
time very difficult article is, the keep- 
ing of the feed that has been thrathed 
in the field, without ever having been 
wetted, If it be winnowed imme- 
diately, and only a little of it laid 2- 
mid{t a gréat heap, er put into a fack, 
it will ferment to fuch a degree in 2 
few days, that the greareft part of 
it will lofe its vegetative quality. Du- 
ring that fermentation, it will be very 
hot, and fmeil four,’ Spreading i 
upon a barn floor, though but fever 
or eight inches thick, will anfwer ne 
end, unlefs it be frequently and regu~ 
larly turned both day and night, untid 
the heating is over; but even this 
will not make its colour keep fo bright 
as that which is well houfed, well 
dried, and thrafied in the winter, 
This laft, laid up unthrafied,. will 
keep without any danger of f{poiling, 
becaufe it does notlie clofe enough te 
heat. The beft way to preferve the 
feed thrathed in the field is, to fay a 
layer of ftraw upon a barn floor, and 
upon that a thin layer of feed, thea 
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another layer of ftraw, and another 
layer of feed, and fo on alternately, 
By this-means the feed mixing with 
the ftraw, will be kept cool; and come 
out in the {pring with as green a co- 
lour as when it is putin, 

SALEP, A celebrated reftorative a- 


* mong the Turks, is probably the pre- 


pared root of certain plants of the 
orchis kind. This drug, as fome- 
times brought to us, is in oval pieces, 
of a yellowih white colour, fomewhat 
clear and pellucid, very hard, and al- 
moft horny, of little or no fmell, and 
tafting like gum tragacanth. Satyrion 
root, boiled in water, freed from the 
ikin, and afterwards fufpended in the 
air to dry, gains exaétly the fame ap- 
pearance; the roots thus prepared, 
diffolve in boiling water into a muci- 
lage. Geoffrey, who firft communi- 
cated this preparation of orchis, re- 
commends it in confumptions, in bi- 
Jious dyfenteries, and diforders of the 
breaft proceeding from an acrimony of 
the juices. 

SALLENDERS, A difeafe in horfes, 
confifting in cracks in the bending of 
the hough, and occafion a lamenefs 
behind, This difeafe is cured in the 
fame manner as the mallenders, Sve 
MALLENDERS, 

SALT -MARSHES, Pafture-lands 
lying near the fea, and fometimes o- 
verflowed by the fea-water. 

*<Tt has been obferved,” fays an in- 
genious writer in the Mufeum Rufti- 
cum, *‘ that horfes and black cattle 
thrive better, and get fat fooner, in 
falt-marfhes, than in frefh-water mea- 
dows or upland paftures ; yet Ido not 
remember ever to have heard any good 
reafon affigned for it, 

“© Some will tell you that the air of 
the fea whets their appetites ; that the 
pafture is rich and nourifhing; and 
that the herbs produced by the lands 
near the fea are more conducive to the 
health of herbaceous animals, than 
fuch as grow on upland paftures, whe- 
ther natural or artificial, 

‘© But may we not rather attribute 
the thriving of cattle on thefe marthes, 
to the faline particles with which the 
earth as well as its produce is, when 
mear the fea, flrongly impregnated ? 
Perhaps even the dews have their por- 
tion of falt; but of this I have made 
mo experiment, therefore mention it 
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only as a probable conje@ure; for as 
they tall foon after they are exhaled 
from the fea, without paffing through 
the fecreiions neceffary to feparace 
their faline parts, why fhould not this 
be the cafe ? 

“* But to return to my firft fubjeé : 
Jam fully of opinion, that the faline 
particies only, with which the grafs 
is impregnated in the above-mentioned 
marthes, caufe cattle to thrive in them 
in the manner they are known to do, 
Thefe falts purge away the foul hu- 
mours which 'the beafts have contraét- 
ed, either by idlenefs, or by being o- 
ver-heated in labour ; by which means 
they are better difpofed to be nourifhed 
by the aliment they receive, 

“* It may perhaps be objeéted, that 
if the grafs of thefe matthes is apt to 
purge cattle, this very purging, by be- 
ing Icng continued, will be a means 
of preventing their growing fat, To 
this I anfwer, that the cattle take 
with their food every day nearly the 
fame quantity of thefe purgative par- 
ticles; but that the quantity of falt, 
which at their being firft put into the 
marth will have that effe&, will ceafe 
producing it when they are by cuftom 
habituated to take a daily portion of 
it; this muft be allowed, as we all 
know, that a few grains of rhubarb 
will operate as a cathartic to a perfon 
that is not accuftomed to take it; yet 
itis as well known, that a man may 
take many grains daily, if he ufes him- 
felf to it, without its being er 
purgative to him, 

** It is not convenient to every one 
to fend their cattle to a falt-marth : 
would it not, therefore, be happy, if 
we could fubftitute a method that 
would nearly anfwer the fame pur- 
pofe? I do not think this impoffible ; 
perhaps if common falt-water were to 
be Jaid in the fields for horfes to lick 
as often as they ‘pleafed, they would 
thrive much better; were I to fayI 
know it would have that effeét, it 
would be no prefumption. 

** Cattle are all naturally fond of 
falt, and if left at their liberty, wilf 
take no more of it than what will do 
them good. With this help, our frefh- 
water meadows, and natural and arti- 
ficial paftures, would yield us a greater 
profit, and of courfe be worth more 
to the land-holder and farmer, . 

‘ Some 
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“ Some will not allow a thing to 
have merit, unlefs it is fupported by 
what they call a proper authority ; and 
they do not allow the experiments of 
a particular perfon to be fufficient. 
To fatisfy fuch, I can affure you, that 
in the inland parts of Switzerland, 
when their horfes and cattle have en- 
cured the hardthips of a long and fe- 
vere winter, they turn them in the 
{pring loofe into the mountains, lay- 
ing falt here and there upon the rocks, 
for them to refort to when they pleafe; 
and of this they are fo fond, that when 
the farmers want to catch their horfes, 
they take fome falt in their hats, as we 
do oats in a fieve, to allure them, 

** Experience has long convinced 
them, that the falt thus laid in their 
way anfwers every good purpofe ; 
their cattle are more healthy in ge- 
neral than ours are in England, and 
almoft to this alone do they attri- 
buteit, | : 

“( In the province of Munfter and 
Connaught, in Ireland, they very fre- 
quently lay falt on flates, for the be- 
nefit of their horfes when at grafs: 
this they find does the cattle great fer- 
vice, and in this we fhould imitate 
them, and not be too proud to learn 
of them, becaufe in Ireland Agricul- 
ture is notin fo flourithing a {tate as 
in England, ; 

*< Some few farmers have (to do 
them juftice) praétifed this method in 
our own country; but, contenting 
themfelves with the profit refulting 
from it, they have not propagated 
the knowledge or the many advanra- 
ges they are fenfible may be derived 
from this practice of giving fa]lt to 
cattle, eet 
*. «© The farriers and horfe-jockeys 
know well the ufe of falt; they mix 
it often in their medicines, and find 
by experience, that nothing proves fo 
powerful a itomachic to horfes, as a 
little falt thrown into their oats, 

s€ I muft farther obferve, that the 
ufe of falt is very proper when cattle 
are turned into clover, lucerne, or cole- 
feed, to feed; it is well known, that 
on thefe occafions they are very apt, 
unlefs great care is taken, to be fur- 
feited ; the falt would prevent this ac- 
cident, and thereby greatly accelerate 
the fattening of the cattle, and make 
yt much fafer to the farmer. 
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* Salt has alfo been found to be of 
great fervice in fattening hogs, by 
caufing them to drink more pleatifully 
than otherwife they would.” 

SALTWORT. Glaffwort. 

SALLOW, [Salix.] The forts are, 
1. The common willow, with acute- 
pointed rough leaves, 2, The white 
willow, 3. Yellow, or golden wil- 
low. 4. The purple, or red willow, 
5. The ofier willow, 6. Broad-leaved 
fweet-fcented willow, with five fta- 
mina. 7, Willow, with fmooth fawed 
leaves, and three ftamina. 8. Almond 
leaved willow. 9. Crack willow. 10, 
Babylonian, or weeping willow ; with 
feveral others, as Norfolk willow ; 
the upland red willow ; Dutch ofier; 
white ofier, &c. The flowers of all 
are katkins; from the fides of the 
branches they are all eafily propagated 
by cuttings or layers; the former when 
defigned for pollards, and the latter - 
when intended for trees. 

SAMPHIRE, [Crithmum.] This 
plant grows wild on rocks, and in ma- 
ritime places ; the leaves are fomewhat 
like thofe of fennel, but the fegments 
much thicker and fhorter; their {mell 
refembles that of fmallage; the tafte 
is warm, bitterifh, not agreeable. They 
are faid to be ftomachic, aperient, and 
diuretic. 

SANICLE, [Sanicule,] This plant 
grows wild in woods and hedges, and 
fiowers in May. ‘The leaves have an 
herbaceous, roughith tafte ; they have 
long been celebrated for fanative vir- 
tues, both internally and externally: 
neverthelefs, their effeéts,-in any_in- 
tention, are not confiderable enough 
to gain them a place in the prefent 
oractice, 

Bear's, Ear Sawtcre. [ Cortufa, ] 
This plant grows naturally on the 
Alps, and the mountains of Auftria, 
and Siberia ; it is propagated by parting 
the roots as for the auricula. 

SAND. A genus of foffils found 
in minute concretions, forming toge~ 
ther a kind of powder, the genuine 
particles cf which are all of a tenden- 
cy to one determinate fhape, and ap- 
pear regular, though more or lefs com- 
plete concretions ; not to be diffolved 
or dif-united by water, or formed into 
a coherent mafs by means of it, but 
retaining their figure in it; tranfpa- 
rent, vitrifiable by extreme heat, and 

not 
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not diffoluble in, nor effervefcing with 
acids, 

Thefe are fubie to be varioufly 
blended and intermixed either with 
bomogene, or heterogene particles, 
particularly with flakes of talc; and 
according to thefe, and their different 
colours, are to be fubdivided into fe- 
veral kinds, as red, white, &c, 

Dr, Lifter divides the Englith fands 
into two claffes: The firft, fharp, or 
rag fand, confilting of fmall tranfpa- 
sent pebbles, naturally found on the 
mountains, and not calcinable; thefe 
he farther divides into fine and coarfe, 
and fubdivides each, according to the 
colotirs, into white, grey, reddifh, 
brown, &c, 

The fecond, foft or fmooth, which 
he fubdivides into that with flat par- 
ticles broken from lime-ftones, that 
with filver-like particles, and that with 
gold like particles, 

As to fand, its ufe is to make the 
clayey earth fertile, and fit to feed ve- 
getables, &c, for earth alone, we find, 
is Hable to coalefce, and gather into 
2n hard coherent mafs, as is apparent 
gn clay ; and earth thus embodied, and 
as it were, glued together, is no-ways 
difpofed to nourith vegetables ; but if 
with fuch earth, fand, &c. i. e, hard 
eryftals, which are not diffolvable in 
water, and {till retain their figure, be 
intermixed, they will keep the pores 
ef the earth open, and the earth itfelf 
Joofe and incompaét, and. by that 
means give room for the juices to af- 
«end, and for plants to be nourifhed 
thereby. 

Thus a vegetable, planted either in 
fand alone, or in a fat glehe, or earth 
alone, receives no growth or incre- 
ment at all, but is either ftarved or 
fuffocated; but mix the two, and the 
mafs becomes fertile, In effe€t, by 
means of fand, the earth is rendered 
3s fome manner organical; pores and 
interftices being hereby maintained, 
fomething analogous to veffeis, by 
which the juices may be conveyed, pre- 
pared, digefted, circulated, & at length 
excerned, and thrown of into the 
roors of ‘plants. 

Grounds that are fandy and gravelly 

eafily admit both of heat and moif- 
tre; but then they are liable to rhefe 
inconvenicucies, that they let them 
pals too foon, and fo contra& no liga- 
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ture, or elfe retaia it too long, efpe- 
cially where there is a clay bottom; 
and by that means it either parches 
or chills too much, and produces no- 
thing but mofs, and cankerous infir- 
mities; but if the fand happens to 
have a furface of good mould, anda 
bottom of gravel, or loofe ftone, tho” 
it do not hold the water, it may pro- 
duce a forward fweet grafs; and tho’ 
it may be fubje& to burn, yet it quick 
ly recovers with the lea(t rain, 

Sea fand is accounted a very good 
compoft for ftiff ground, for it effeéts 
the two thicgs following, viz. it makes 
way for the tree or feed to root in {tiff 
ground, and makes a fume to-feed it, 

Sand, indeed, is apt to pufh the 
plants that grow upon it early in 
the fpring, and makes them germinate 
near a month fooner than thofe that 
grow upon clay, becaufe the falts in 
the fand are at full liberty to be raifed 
and put into motion upon the leat 
approach of the warmth of the fun ; 
but then, as they are hafty, they are 
foon exhaled and loft, 

It is remarkable, that fand, though 
it appear a very hard, denfe, and in- 
diffoluble body, yet is contained invi- 
fibly in the brine, or falt water of our 
falt fprings ; and even en the thooting 
of the falt after evaporation, there ftill 
remain the particles of it in the clear 
pellucid falt; and this, though wholly 
foluble in water, yet when a brine 
made by fuch a folution is boiled, de- 
pofits as much of the fand as the com- 
mon brine of the pits, or fea-water, 

Dr, Plot, who was very curious to 
know the true hiftory of this fingular 
effect, procured experiments to be 
made in the following manner: Eight 
folds of fine holland, and as many of 
finer cambrick, were put together, and 
a quantity of the brine of the Staf- 
fordfhire falt pits being ftrained thro” 
this, there was nothing feparated from 
it but a {mall quantity of black duft, 
which feemed to have fallen in by ac- 
cident, and which was not at all hike 
fand ; yet, on evaporating this brine; 


it was found to contain no lefs than 


one fourth part as much fand as falt; 
the quantity of brine, yielding a bufhel 
of falt, yielding alfo a peck of fand. . 

Some have fuppofed from thefe, and 
the like obfervations, that the fand 
was generated during the time of the 
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boiling the liquor, but the mote care- 
ful examiners think otherwife; it ap- 
pearing to them that the particles of 
this fand may be feen in the brine by 
the help of a microfcope, before the 
boiling, in form of rectangular oblong 
plates, fome nearly fquare ; thefe were 
fo {mall as readily to pafs the {trainer 
with the water, and appearing as nu- 
merous in it after, as before the {train- 
ing, fhew that they are no more to be 
Kept by fuch means than the falt. 
The pores of the fineft {trainers, ex- 
amined hy the microfcope, appear 
twenty times bigger than thefe plates, 
or particles of the fand, and therefore 
itis not to be wondered at, that. they 
Jet them through. There requires, 
therefore, no more tothe formation of 
the fand, than the coalefcing of feveral 
of thefe particles into one larger gra- 
nule, and fo on; and this is very 
likely to be done by means of the eva- 
poration of a part of the fluid which 
kept them feparate, and of the mo- 
tion given to them in boiling, which 
naturally and neceffarily brought them 
into the fpheres of their own mutual 
attractions, at a time when their at- 
traétion with the fluid they fwam in 
was alfo much diminifhed with its 
quantity. This attraction feems even 
evidently to increafe between the par- 
ticles as the water becomes evaporated, 
and when finally the falt is drawn from 
it, and it is examined as it drops from 
the bafkets in which the falt is put to 
train, it is feen to contain more nu- 
merous particles of this fandy matter 
than before; and thefe are found to 
coalefce into yet larger concretions by 
degrees, as the remainder of the fluid 
evaporates from them on the glafs. 
The particles of this tony matter, 
when once thus united, are no more to 
be feparated by water, nor is the mat- 
ter any longer foluble in that fluid. 
The common fpar found in form of 
ftala&tites and incruftations on the 
roofs, walls, and floors of old caverns, 
fhews that it was once diffolved in 
water, and by that means brought to 
thofe places, and made into thofe 
forms; and it fhould feem that this 
fand, as it is called, was only this fort 
of fpar, which is contained more or 
lefs in all water 3 and which, on the 
evaporating of that water, and fepa- 
Vor, U, 
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rating the falt, which might help in 
making the water a menitruum proper 
for the retaining it, thoots out into its 
own natural concretions ; for the fi- 
gure of thefe thin plates is the trueand 
natural thin parallellopiped or rhom- 
boidal figure of the fmaller concretions 
of that matter, andeven of thofe pieces 
into which it falls on breaking. 

Common fand is a very good addi- 
tion by way of manure to all forts of 
clay lands ; it warms them, and makes 
them more open and loofe. The beft 
fand for the farmer’s ufe is that which 
is wafhed by rains from roads or hillss 
or that which is taken from the beds 
of rivers; the common fand that is 
dug in pits never anfwers nearly fo 
well, Sand mixed with dung is much 
better than laid on alone; and a very 
fine manure is made by covering the 
bottom of fheep-folds with feve~ 
ral loads of fand every week, which - 
are to be taken away and laid on cold 
tiff. lands impregnated as they are 
with the dung and the urine of the 
fheep. 

Befides clay land, there is another 
fort of ground very improveable by 
fand; this is that fort of black foggy 
land on which bu‘hes and fedge grow 
naturally, and which they cutintoturf . 
in fome places. Six hundred loads of 
fand being laid upon an acre of this 
Jand, according to the Chefhire mea- 
fure, which is near double the flatute 
acre, meliorate it fo much, that with 
out ploughing, it will yield good crops 
of oats or tares, though before it 
would have produced fearce any thing. 
If after this crop is taken off, the land 
be well dunged and laid down for 
grafs, it will yield.alarge crop of fweet 
hay, ; ; 

Gace fanding this land will improv. 
it for a vaft number of years, and it 
will yield two crops of hay in the 
year, if there be weather to make it 
in, Some land in Chefhire has been 
by this means rendered of twelve times 
its former value to the owner. The 
bogs of Ireland, when drained, haye 
been rendered very fruitful land, by 
mixing fand in this manner among the 
earth, of which they confift. Add to 
this, that in all the boggy lands, the 
burning them, er firing their own turf 
upon them, is alfo a great advantage. 
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The common peat, or turf afhes, 
mixed with the fand for thefe purpo- 
fes, add greatly to its virtue, 

Sea fand, which is thrown up in 
crecks and other places, is by much 
the richeft of all fand for manuring 
the earth; partly its faltnefs, and part- 
ly the fat and unétuous filth that is 
mixed among it, give it this great vir- 
tue. In the weftern parts of England, 
that lie upon the fea-coafts, they make 
very’ great advantages of it. The 
fragments of fea-fhells alfo, which are 
alwaysin great abundance in this fand, 
add to its virtues ; and it is always the 
more efteemed by the farmers the more 
of thefe fragments there are afmong it, 

The fea fand ufed as manure in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom is of 
three kinds: that abour Plymouth, 
and on other parts of the fouthern 
coafts, is of a blue grey colour, like 
afhes, which is probably owing to the 
fhells of mufcles, and other fifth of 
that or the like colour, being broken 
and mixed among it in great quantity. 
Weftward, near the land’s end, the fea 
fand is very white, and about the ifles 
of Scilly it is very gliftering, with 
{mall particles of taic; on the coaft of 
the north fea the fand is yellowith, 
brown, or reddifh, and contains fo 
great a. quantity of fragments of coc- 
kle-fhells, that it feems to be chiefly 
compofed of them, That fea fand is 
accounted the beft which is of a red- 
difh colour; the next in value to this 
is the bluifh, and the white is the 
wortt of all. 

Sea fand is beft when taken up from 
under the water, or from fand banks 
which are covered by every tide. 

The {mall grajned fand is moft fud- 
den inits operation, and is therefore 
beft for the tenant who is only to take 
three or four crops; but the coarfe or 
large-grained fand is much better for 
the landlord, as the good it does lafts 
many years, 

Where the fand is dredged out of 
the fea, itis ufually twice as dear as 
where itis taken from the fand banks, 

When the land has been well ma- 
nured with the large fand, they take 
four crops of corn from it, and then 
lay it down for pafture for fix or feven 
years before they plough it again, The 
grafs is fo good, that they commonly 
mow it for hay the firft year; it 
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always abounds very much with 
the white - flowered clover, If the 
grafs grows but fhort, it is the far- 
mer’s intereft to feed his cattle upon 
it, and it will turn to as good account 
this way, being very fweet and'rich, 
and making the cattle fat, and the 
cows yield a very large quantity of 
milk, 

SAP. A juice furnifhed by the 
earth, and changed into the plant, 
confifting of foffil, faline, aérial, and 
other particles from putrified animals, 
vegetables, &&c, 

SARCOCOLLA, A concrete juice, 
brought from Perfia and Arabia, in 
fmall, whitith, yellow grains, with a 
few of a reddith, and fometimes of a 
deep red colour, mixed with them; 
the whiteft tears are preférred, as be- 
ing the fretheft: Its tatte is bitter, ac- 
companied with a dull kind of fweet- 
nefs. This drug diffolves in watery 
liquors, and appears to be chiefly of 
the gummy kind, with a {mall admix- 
ture of refinaus matter, It is princi- 
pally celebrated for conglutinating 
wounds and ulcers, a quality which 
neither this, or any other drug, has a 
jutttitle to, It is an ingredient in the 
pulvis e ceruffa compofitus, 

SASSAFRAS. See Bay. - 

. SATTINFLOWER., See Honesty 
SATYRION. See DocstTones. 
SAUCE-ALONE, See Hence 

MustTarp. 

SAVIN. See Juniper, This is a 
warm irritating aperient medicine, ca- 
pable of promoting fweat, urine, and 
all the glandular fecretions. The dif- 
tilled oil is one of the moft powerful 
emmenagogues, and is found of good 
fervice in obftruétions of the uterus, or 
other vifcera, proceeding from a lax- 
ity and weaknefs of the veffels, or a 
cold fluggith indifpofition of the juices, 

SAVORY. [Saturcia.] A plant 
much cultivated in the kitchen-garden, 
and is of two forts, viz. fummer and 
winter favory, the ufes of both which 
are nearly the fame, 

The former is an annual plant, raifed 
only from its feed, which fhould be 
fown in the beginning of April, ina 
bed of loofe and light earth, If the 
plants are not intended to be removed, 
their feeds fhould be fcattered thinly ; 
but if they are to be tranfplanted, 
they may be fown thicker, ee 
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mutt be kept clear from weeds, and 
are in other refpeéts to be treated as 
Marjoram, 

Winter favory may be propagated 
from feeds fown at the fame time as 
thofe of the fummer fort; or by flips 
off its roots, for thefe are perennial, 
and willlaft ieveral years ; but as they 
do not put forth equally tender or well 
furnifhed thoots after they are grown 
old, the beft way is to raife a fupply 
of young plants every other year, The 
flips of the winter favory will foon 
take root and flourifh; and they, as 
well as the plants of this fpecies raifed 
from feed, will endure the greateft cold 
of our winters, and have the moft a- 
romatic fmell and tafte, when they 
are planted in a poor and dry foil, 
Wet ground is very apt torender them 
mouldy, and confequently make them 
rot. Mr. Miller has noticed fome of 
thefe plants growing upon the top of 
an old wal), where they were fully ex- 
pofed to the cold, and they there fur- 
vived fuch fevere frofts as killed moft 
of thofe of the fame kind that were 
planted in the ground. 

The winter favory flowers in June, 
and the fummer favory in July; but 
the feed of both ripen in the autumn, 
and at no great diftance of time from 
each other. 

SANDERS, [Santalum.] There are 
three fpecies of this wood, the white, 
the yellow, andthe red, The firft is 
of little value; the-fecond has a plea- 
fant fmell, and a bitterifh aromatic 
tafte, and though but little regarded 
might be applied to valuable purpofes, 
The red is principally ufed as a co- 
louring drug, 

SAW-WORT, [Serratula.] There 
are feveral {pecies of this plant propa- 
gated in the gardens, and growing 
wild, fome anfual and fome peren- 
nial; the former are propagated by 
feeds, and the latter by parting their 
roots. 

SAXIFRAGE. [Saxifragz.] The 
common white faxifrage grows natu- 
rally in moft parts of England. The 
roots of this plant are like grains of 
corn, of a reddifh colour without, 
from which arife kidney-fhaped hairy 
leaves, ftanding upon pretty long foot- 
ftalks. The {talks are thick, a foot 
high, hairy, and furrowed ; thefe branch 
ent from the bottom, and have a few 
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fmall leaves like thofe below, which 
fit clofe to the talk; the flowers ter- 
minate the flalk, growing in fmall 
clufters: they have five {mall white 
petals, inclofing ten ftamina and the 
two ityles. The roots and leaves of 
this plant are ufed in medicine. 

There are many fpecies of this plant 
cultivated in the gardens, and growing 
naturally in England; among them is 
reckoned the None-fo-pretty, or Lon- 
don-Pride, They are all cultivated by 
parting the roots, or by off-fets, 

Burnt Saxirrace. [ Pimpinella.] 
There are three forts principally no- 
ticed by medical writers, 1. Tne large 
or white faxifrage, 2. Two others 
fmaller; but they all feem to be pof- 
feffed of the fame qualities, and to 
differ only in external appearance : and 
even in this, their difference is fo in- 
confiderable, that Linnzus has joined 
them into one, under the general - 
name of pimpineila, Our college, in- 
ftead of the firft, which has been ge- 
nerally underftood as the officinal fort, 
allow either of the others (which are 
more common) to be ufed promifcu- 
oufly, 

The roots of pimpinella Kaye 2 
grateful, warm, very pungent tafte, 
which is entirely extraéted by re@tified 
fpirit; in diftiilation, the menftruum 
arifes, leaving ali that it had taken up 
from the root united into a pungent 
aromatic refin, This root promifes, 
from its fenfible qualities, to be a me- 
dicine of confiderable utility, though 
little regarded in common praétice; 
the only officinal compofition in which 
it is an ingredient, is the pulwis ari 
compofitus. Stahl, Hoffman, and other 
German phyficians, are extremely fond 
of it, and recommend it as an excel- 
lent ftomachic, refolvent, detergent, di- 
uretic, diaphoretic, and alexipharmac, 
They frequently gave it, and not-with- 
out fuccefs, in fcorbutic and cutaneous 
diforders, foulnefs of the blood and 
juices, tumours and obftruétions of 
the glands, and difeafes proceeding 
from a deficiency of the fluid fecre- 
tions in general. Boerhaave direéts 
the ufe of this medicine in afthmatic 
and hydropic cafes, where the ftrong- 
eft refolvents are indicated; the form 
he prefers is a watery infufion; but 
the fpirituous tinéture poffeffes the 
virtues of the root in much greater 
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perfedtion, There is another {pecies 
of pimpinella called nigra, from its 
root being externally of a bright black 
colour, whilft thofe of the foregoing 
forts are whitifh; this is remarkable 
for its yielding an effential oil of a 
blue colour, It grows wild in fome 
parts of Germany, Swifferland, &c, 
and is now and then met with in our 
ardens, 

Golden Sax1¥F RAGE. [Chryfofplenium. } 
‘There are two forts, one with alter- 
nate, and the other with oppofite 
Yeaves, Thefe two plants are found 
wild in feveral parts of England, but 
efpecially the firft, upon marfhy foils 
and bogs, as alfo in moft fhady woods, 
and are feldom propagated in gardens, 
where, if any perfon have curiofity to 
cultivate them, they mutt be planted 
in very moift fhady places, otherwife 
they will not thrive, They flower in 
March and April. 

. Meadow SaxiFRAGE, 
FENNEL, 

' SCAB. A difeafe incident to theep, 
chiefly occafioned by a tedious length 
of wet weather, 

* T imagine,” fays Mr. Vefey, ‘fyour 
readers will not be difpleafed if I 
thould, with your affiftance, commu- 
nicate to them a remedy for this dif- 
order, which I have feveral times 
tried, and almoft always found to an- 
fwer "extremely well. 

*< Some men, whom I have known 
to. breed and feed a great number of 
fheep, have been grofsly miftaken in 
their comprehenfion of the nature of 
this diftemper, which they rafhly judged 
to be merely cutaneous; whereas, when 
a dheep has the fcab, the blood is al- 
ways more or lefs affefted by it; there- 
fore the outward applications, which 
are in general alone reforted to fora 
cure, do for the moft part more hurt 
than good, by driving in the eruption, 
and making it fix on the internals, 
thereby dccafioning the death of the 
animal, 

*¢ Now the true way to treat this 
diforder is, firft to give.the animal 
fomething inwardly to drive out the 
eruption; then comes, with propriety, 
the outward application, which com- 
pletes the cure by killing the fcab. 

** When a farmer has any of his 
fiock affli@ed with the fcab, let him 
attend to the directions which follow ; 
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* Take a gallon of foft well or pond 
water, which divide into two equal 
parts ; in one of thefe parts diffolve 
eight ounces of old hard foap; to 
which, when it is diffolved, add two 
ounces of fpirits of hartfhorn, and fe- 
ven ounces of common falt, with four 
ounces of roll brimftone, beat to a 
fine powder and fifted ; then take the 
other part of the water, in which put 
two ounces of tobacco leaf, and oné 
of white hellebore root ; boil this fe- 
cond part tiil you have a ftrong infu- 
fion, after which ftrain it clear from 
the leaves and roots, 

““ When you have got thus far in 
the procefs, take that part of the wa- 
ter, firft mentioned, and fet it over 
the fire ; let it boil for about half an 
hour, keeping it continually ftirring 
with a wooden ladle during that time 5 
in the mean time heat again the other 
part, in which the tobaccy and helle- 
bore were infufed, and when it is hot, 
mix the two parts gradually together 
over the fire, keeping the mixture 
continually ftirring till it is taken off 
the fire, which fhould be in about a 
quarter ‘of an hour; when it is quite 
cold, let it be put into a ftone bottle, 
in order to its being kept in a cook 
place for ufe, 

‘* Then take four quarts of new 
ale or béer; put into it twelve ounces 
of common falt, two oances of bay 
falt, and eight ounces of powdered ni- 
tre, together with twelve ounces of 
pounded roll brimftone; fet them o- 
ver a gentle fire, and when the ale 
boils, take off the fcum; let it boil 
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for about half an hours” after which - 


fet it by till it is cold, and put it into 
a ftone bottle for ufe, 

** When you are fo far prepared; 
take one quart of ale, fet it on the 
fire; mix into it by degrees, three 
ounces of flour of brimftone; when 
it is juft ready to boil take it off the 
fire, and let it ftand to cool; and 
when itis only blood-warm, give this 
quantity inwardly to three fheep, 
which is to be repeated every fécond 
day till they have had three dofes. 
This will drive out the diforder, when 
the firt mixture is to be rubbed on 
the diftempered parts; and two days 
afterwards the fecond, and fo alter- 
nately for about eight or ten days, till 
the cure is effected :* Sometimes twe 
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rubbings will be fufficient. I muft 
Obferve, that all thefe mixtures will 
be beft boiled in well glazed earthen 
or iron pots.” 

“The two greateft enemies the 
theep,”’ fays another ingenious gen- 
tleman, “ or at leaff their wool (which 
is the moft valuable part of them) 
Jnave, are the fcab and fiy. J believe 
they deftroy more wool than all the 
other difeafes incident to that animal. 

** Mr, Vefey has given us an ap- 
proved remedy for the fcab, and at the 
fame time enters fomewhat into the 
nature of the diftemper. For my own 
part, I have not prefumption enough 
to look into firft caufes; fecondary 
ones are all J aim at; I always took 
nature to be a wife inftru&or, and the 
fureft guide; but if we will hobble 
out of the way ourfelves, fhe is not 
to blame. 

“ Tagree with Mr, Vefey, that in 
this, and every other diftemper a fheep 
labours under, the blood is more or 
lefs affe€ted and difturbed ; which dif- 
turbance, if I am not miftaken, the 
faculty call a fever; therefore it muft 
be always confidered, that a fever is 
no more than a ftruggle of nature to 
get rid of fome enemy in the blood, 
by throwing it out by*fome of the out- 
Jets of the body, namely, by fweat, 
urine, or {tool ; or upon the furface 
of the fkin; and then fhe feems to 
fay, I have thrown the diftemper out 
to your view, and there deftroy it by 
proper applications, 

“It furely is not fcab until! it is 
thrown out upon the fkin; and when 
it is thrown out, what avails giving 
internal remedies, to do that which 
nature has done before? If it be out, 
there's your ailment; and I think, 
jt is an axiom in phyfic, that when 
a diftemper is once known, it is 
half cured; if it is only coming out, 
my advice would be, not to difturb 
nature, who is always ating for our 
good, in a wifer and better manner 
than we can do ourfelves ; fhe fome- 
times, indeed, is too weak for her of- 
fice, and fometimes too ftrong ; in the 
one cafe fhe is to be properly affifted, 
and in the other, prudently reftrained ; 
and when we do more or lefs, the ef- 
fects are generally fatal. I hope this 
sill fatisfy Mr, Vefey, that he is not 
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altogether in the right, any more than 
his neighbours. 

“© To cure an illnefs with a few 
medicines, is as commendable, as ta 
fay a great deal in a few words, One 
great obftacle to Mr. Vefey’s treat- 
ment of fheep with fcab, is its being 
too compound, troublefome, and Ja- 
borious, fetting afide the expence, and 
where there are a great number of 
fheep, hardly to be pra@tifed. I would 
have all remedies tor the ailments 
of fheep be as fimple as poffible; 
and to he obtained and prepared 
with as little trouble; for certain I 
am, when it is otherwife, many 
will let their flocks go negle&ed, 
or at beft leave them to a flovenly 
fhepherd, who knows very little of the 
matter; and when clip-day comes, 
when the poor creatures are out of 
their wool, (if they had any on before) 
what a fight prefents itfelf to view! ~ 
moft part of their fkins being one 
continued fcab, and other parts eat 
quite through, and deep into the flefh, 
by the maggot: This I have feen at 
clip-day, and may fpeak it; but what 
rouft I alledge it was owing to? Sorry 
am Ito fay, to the over credulity of 
the mafter, who thoucht he nad a 
fhepherd who knew every thing; but 
the event proved the contrary. 

You muft not be furprized when 
I fay, what will deftroy the fly will 
alfo cure the fcab, with little or no 
alterations; mercury is a mortal foe 
to both; and the remedy for the fly is 
as follows: 

‘* Take of corrofive fublimate, half 
an ounce; diffolve it in two quarts of 
rain watér; to which add a gill of {pi- 
rits of turpentine: This is the whole 
of it, which muft be ufed in the fol- 
Jowing manner: ; 

“ When the fheep is ftruck, the 
fhepherd muft make a circle round the 
maggots with fome of the water, by 
dropping it out of a bottle; this pre- 
vents them getting away, fer they 
will not come near the water; then 
he muft fhred or open the wool within 
the circle, and drop a few drops of the 
water among them, and rub them a- 
bout with his finger, and there leave 
them, for they will all die prefently. 

« J fpeak this from my own certain 
knowledge, and many others in this 

part 
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part of the country (Iffe of Ely) can 
do the fame, - 

** To a quart of the above water I 
add a pint of the fimple lime-water of 
* the London Difpenfatory ; and*I de- 
elareit from experience, there is no 
more certain cure for the {cab than it 5 
. Fam. fure it is the cleaneft, the fooneft 

prepared, and whén fo, the cheapett ; 

which aré an inducement, I think? 
fufficient to. have every countryman 
make ufe of it,” Mufeum Ruficum, 
vol, if, p. 369. 

SCABIOUS. The name ofa flow- 
ering fhrub cultivated in mof pleafure 
gardens, 

All the fhrubby forts of fcabious 
may be propagated by cuttings, which 
may be taken off during any of the 
Summer months, and fhould be planted 
in a fhady border, and duly wateredin 
dry weather, which will promote their 
taking root; and then they may be 
potied and placed in a fhady fituation, 
till they have taken new root, after 
which time they may be placed a- 
mongft other hardy exotic plants, ina 
fheltered fituation, where they may re- 
yaain until the end of O@tober, when 
they muft be moved into fhelter, In 
fome favourable feafons thefe plants 
will produce good feeds in England, 
fo that the plants may be raifed from 
thefe, by fowing them in an open bor- 
der of light earth about the middle of 

farch ; and if the fpring fhou!d prove 
very dry, it will be neceffary to water 
the ground now-and-then, which will 
forward the vegetation of the feed, fo 
that the plants will appear in about 
three weeks after the feeds are fown, 
Wher they come up, they muft be 
Kept clear from weeds, and in dry 
weather duly watered; and when they 
are ftrong enough to tranfplant, they 
fhould be planted in pots, and ma- 
naged in the fame manner as thofe 
plants which are propagated by cut- 
tings. 

All the forts of fcabious continue a 
jong time_in flower, for which they 
aie regarded ; for there is no yery great 
beauty in many of their flowers; but 
as moft of the hardy forts produce 
flowers near three months fucceffively, 
fo they may be allowed a place in the 
borders of large gardens, becaufe they 
require very little care to cultivate 
them, And as the fhrubby kinds con- 
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tinue in flower moft part of the year, 
fo they make an agreeable variety a- 
mongit hardy exotic plants in the 
winter, 

SCAMMONY, § [ Scammonium, ] 
Scammony is a concrete juice extracted 
from the roots of a large climbing. 
plant growing in the Afiatic Turkey, 
The beft comes from Aleppo, in light, 
fpongy mafles, eafily friable, of a fhi- 
ning 2th colour verging to black; 
when powdered, of a light grey or 
whitith colour: An inferior fort is 
brought from Smyrna, in more com- 
pact ponderous pieces, of a darker co- 
Jour, and full of fand and other impu- 
rities. This juice is chiefly of the re- 
finous kind: reétified fpirit diffolves 
five ounces out of fix, the remainder 
is a mucilaginous fubftance mixed with 
drofs : proof fpirits totally diffolve ir, 
the impurities only being left. It has 
a faint unpleafant fmell; and a bitter- 
ith, fomewhat acrimonious tafte, 

Scammony is an efficacious and 
flrong purgative. Some’ have con- 
demned it as unfafe, and laid fundry 
ill qualiticstoits charge; the principal 
of which is, that its operation is uncer=- 
tain,a full dofe proving fometimes inef-- 
fectual, whilft at others a much fmailer 
one occafions dangerous hypercatharfes 
This difference however is owing en- 
tirely to the different circumftances of 
the patient, and not to any ijl quality, 
or irregularity of operation, of the me- 
cicine; where the inteftines are lined 
with an exceffive load of mucus, the 
fcammony pafies through, without ex- 
erting itfelf upon them; where the 
natural mucus is deficient, a fmall 
dofe of this or any other refinous ca- 
thartic, irritates and inflames, Many 
have endeavoured to abate the force of 
this drug, and correét its imaginary 
virulence, by expofing it to the fume 
of fulphur, diffolving it in acid juices, 
and the like; but this could do no 
more than deftroy as it were a part of 
the medicine, without making any al- 
teration in the reft. Scammopy in 
faubftance, judicioufly managed, ftands 
not in need of any corrector ; if tritu- 
rated with fugar or with almonds, 
as is frequently recommended for 
other refinous purgatives, it becomes 
fufficiently fafe and mild in operation, 
It may likewife be conveniently dif. 
folyed, by trituration, in a ftrong de- 
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cottion of liquorice, and then poured 
off fromthe feces. The college of Wir- 


temberg affures us, that by this treat- by feeds, 


ment it becomes mildly purgative, 
without being attended with gripes, 
or other inconveniencies ; and that it 
likewife proves inoffentive to the pa- 
late, The common dofe of fcammony 
is from three to twelve grains, 

SCORDIUM, See Water Gen mMan- 
DER. 

Scorpion-Grass, 
PILLAR. 

SCORZONERA, See Pipers-Grass. 

SCRATCHES, A diftemper inci- 
dent to the heels of horfes, 

It has fo much affinity with the 
greafe, and is fo often a concomitant 
with that difeafe, that rhe method of 
curing the fcratches may be feletted 
from that article. 

The parts affe@ted fhould be firft co- 
vered with the linfeed and turnip 
poultice, having a little common tur- 
pentine added to relax the veffels; the 
green ointment may then be applied 
to promote the difcharge, when the 
fcratches may be dried up with the 
<intments and wathes recommended 
in that article, 

Tt is bet afterwards to keep the 
heels fupple, and foftening with cur- 
tiers dubbing, which is made of oil 
and tallow. This will keep the hide 
from cracking, and be as good a pre- 
fervative as it is to leather; and by 
ufing it often before exercife, will pre- 
vent the fcratches, if care be taken to 
wath the heels with warm water, 
when the horfe comes in, When they 
prove obftinate, and the fores are deep, 
ufe the following ; but if any cavities 
or hollow places are formed, they 
thould firft be laid open, for no foun- 
dation can be faid for healing, till you 
can drefs to the bottom. 

Take Venice turpentine four oun- 
ces, quickfilver one ounce; in- 
corporate well together by rub- 
bing fome time, and then add ho- 
ney and fheep’sfuet, of each two 
ounces, — 

Anoint with this once or twice a 
day; and if the horfe is full or ficthy, 
you mutt biced and purge ; and if the 
lood is in a bad ftate, the alteratives 
mutt be given to reétify it. 

SCULL-CAP, [Scutellaria.] There 
are feveral fpecies of this plant grow- 
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ing in different parts of Europe and 
America, ‘They are all propagated 
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SCURVY-GRASS. [{ Cecklearia.} 


Scurvy-grafs is a pungent ftimulating 


medicine; capable of diffolving vifcid ‘ ~ 
juices, opening obftructions of the ~/ ° 


vifcera and the more diftant glands, 
and promoting the fiuid feoretions: 
it is particularly celebrated in fcurvies, 
and is the principal herb employed in 
thefe kinds of difordersin the northern 
countries, It is propagated by fowing 
feeds in July in a moift fhady fpot of 
ground, The Sea Scurvy-Grafs is alfo 
ufed in medicine; but this grows in 
in the falt-marfhes iz Kent and Effex, 
where the falt water overflows it almoft 
every tide, and can rarely be made te 
grow in a garden, or at leaft to laft 
longer there than one year; butt be~ 
ing eafily gattrered in the places before 
mentioned, the markets are fupplied - 
from thence by the herb-women, whe 
make it their bufinefs to gather herbs. 

The little Welch fcurvy-grafs is ‘a 
biennial plant, and may be preferved 
in a garden, if planted in a ftrong foil 
and fhadyfituation. This plant grows 
plentifuky in Mufcovy, as alfo in Da- 
vis’s Streights. 

SCYTHE, Situe, or Sy tut, The 
infirument ufed in mowing, being a 
crooked blade joined at right-angles 
to a long pole. 

SEA BUCKTHORN, 
Buck Tuorn, 

SEAGRIM. See Racworrt, 

SEAM. Tallow, greafe, hog’s-lard, 

Sram of Corz, A quarter, or eight 
buthels, 

Stam of Wod, A horfe-load of 
wood, 

SEARCHER, See Borer, 

SEAVES. Ruhhes. 

SEAVY Ground, Ground over-rim 
with rufhes, 

SEED, the produé ofa plant, where- 
by the fpecies is propagated. 

The choice of the feed intended 
to be fowed is an obje& of greater im- 
portance than many farmers feem to 
imagine, It is not fuffictent that the 
fineit grains be chofen for this purpofe, 
uniefs they are Jikewife very clean. 
Such wheat is not difficult to be had 
from land cultivated according to the 
principles of the new hufbandry ; but 
we feldom find corn entirely free from 

feeds 
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feeds of weeds when it had been raifed 
in the common way. 


It is natural to fuppofe, that they 


grains of ftinted and fickly corn necef- 
farily partake of the weakly difpofition 
of the plant which produced them, and 
that their produétions cannot be fo 
fine as thofe which grow from the feeds 
of {trong and healthy plants. For this 
reafon Mr, Tull advifes to take the feed 
corn froma richer foil than chat in 
which itis to be fowed, and rather from 
ground in perfeg tilth, than from land 
which has been lefs carefully cultiva- 
ted. This feems to be very right (tho’ 
the contrary opinion is almoft gene- 
rally received) becaufe more may rea- 
fonably be expected from the produc- 
tions of a fine good feed, full of vi- 
gour and well conditioned, than from 
a poor weak plant, 

M. de Chateauvieux, who often 
fowed with no other intention than 
merely to try, for the benefit of man- 
kind, at what time, in what manner, 
and what condition, it is beft to fow 
wheat, found that this grain fprouted 
pretry well even when fowed fo green 
that it had not yet loft its milky qua- 
Jity ; but thinks it much more advife- 
ableto fow none bat what is thoroughly 
ripe ; becaufe the feed has then at- 
tained its full perfection, from whence 
we may moft certainly expeét the beft 
and ftrongeft plants. 

“ The wheat, fays.he, which has 
Been reaped ina warm dry year, feems 
to me fitter for fowing, than that 
which has been gathered in a cold wet 
feafon: for in fuch a time as this iaft, 
all the produétions of the earth are lefs 
good ; their taite is lefs favoury ; and 
as that corn in particular in which 
there is mof moifture, is moit difficule 
to keep, Linfer from thence that the 


formation of its grain mutt be lefsg tage, 


perfect. I fhould therefore prefer wheat 
a year old,/provided the year it was 
gathered in was warm and dry, to that 
which may have been juft gathered in 
too rainy a feafon ; for the fame reafon, 
TY always choofe for fowing, wheat of 
my high grounds, rather than that 
which has been produced in flats, The 
benefit accruing from all this care 
may, pethaps, not be extremely great; 
but at the fame time it does not coit 
any thing, Let us do in Agriculture 
what is done in all manufaQures, 
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where the very fmalleft profits, the 
very leaft favings, are not negleéted, 
Thofe {mall articles, often repeated, 
make large fums in the long run, and 
are a real gain, 

“ Another thing of greater confe- 
quence firft made known to me by 
chance, but fince confirmed by re- 
peated experiments always attended 
with the fame fuccefs, I ftrongly re- 
commend as extremely ferviceable to 
the fir(t fprouting of the feed. In my 
experimental fowings, I commonly 
ufed wheat taken from the heap in the 
granary; and likewife frequently, corn 
picked out of the ears the moment be- 
fore I fowed it, I counted exadly 
the grains of both forts, and fuppofe 
that few will think there could be any 
difference in their produ€tions. Yet 
I found a confiderable one. 
was picked out of the ears always rofe 
extremely well; fcarce a grain of it 
ever miffed ; whereas numbers of 
thofe which were taken from the heap, 
never fprouted at all, I did not per- 
ceive this difference at firft; but at 
la(tit ftruck me, I relate the fact as 
it is, without pretending to account 
for the caufe of this difference, which 
would lead me into too long a digref- 
fion, The experiment itfelf may be of 
real ufe, by fhewing us, that inftead 
of thrafhing the wheat intended for 
feed at any time, without diftin@ion, 
it ought not to be thrafhed till a very 
few days, at moft two or three, before 
itis fowed, A few hands will be able 
to fupply the feeds-men with as much 
as they will want: nor will this me- 
thod, which may be a means of faving 
fomewhat in the feed, be attended 
with any extraordinary expence, 

** Perhaps too this praétice may be 
attended with a very valuable advan- 
I have not yet made the trials 
-neceffary to fatisfy myfelf of what I 
imagine ; but my defire to_be of fer- 
vice to the public induces me to men- 
tion it, that the lovers of agriculture 
may refieé&t upon it, and try fuch 
experiments as will clear up my con- 
jectures. 

“ Thrafhing the feed only juft before 
it is fowed may poffibly, in fome mea- 
fure, or perhaps entirely, prevent the 
caufe of {mut in wheat. rey this I 
mean, that the feed which has not been 
mixed with fmutty corn, or y, Bi 
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mixed with fmutty corn, or any way 
infe&ted by its black powder, will be 
exempt from that diflemper, Not that 
I take black powder to be abfolutely 
the original cavfe of this diftemper in 
corn ; but I believe it is very capable 
of communicating it to grains which 
are found. 

*‘ That nothing may be negleéted 
which can be of any {fervice to the 
feed, great care ought to be taken in 
thrafhing the corn; efpecially in the 
manner that bufinefs is commonly 
performed, with flails, upon the barn 
floor: fora great-number of grains 
are frequently fo much bruifed thereby, 
that itis impoffible they thould ever 
grow, If the wheat thus thrathed for 
feed is not thoroughly dry and hard, 
the mifchief is itill greater; much 
more of it being then abfolutely crufhed 
by the flail. 

* As fowing in drills requires lefs 
feed than is ufed in the common me- 
thod, it will be the eafier to execute 
there an operation which might be too 
long and trodblefomefor fo great a 
quantity as is ufed in the old way, 
‘The method which I advife, and which 
I have praétifed, is this. Let one or 
two beams, two feet and a half, er 
thiee feet thick, be laid a-crofs the 
barn fldor: let the thrafhers ftand on 
each fide of the beam, and take out 
of loofe theafs of wheat, one of which 
thould be placed behind every man, a 
handful at a time, and give it two or 
three firokes againit the beam, This 
will bring outa great deal of grain, 
which is to be referved for feed. The 
ears thus fhaken may be bundled up 
again, and afterwards thrafhed out 
with the flail, for other ufes, This 
method is not fo tedious as fome may 
imagine: we are fure that not a grain 
is bruifed ; and thofe are the moft per- 
fe& which drop out thus. I thinkI 
may compare this operation with what 
is done in the making of wine, where 
the firit running is always the higheft 
flavoured and beit.”’ 

Another excellent way to. feperate 
jthe fulleit, and confequently heavicit 
grains, which are undoubtedly the 
fitteft for feed, from thofe which are 
of lefs value for that purpofe, and at 
the fame time to clear them from many 
feeds of weeds, is, to make a ftout 
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man, with a broad wooden fhovel, 
Bthrow the corn with all his force to- 
wards an oppofite corner of the barn, 
or rather a Jarge boarded hall, which 
generally is fitreit for this work- All 
the light, fmall, thrivelled grain, unfit 


for fowing, and the feeds of cockle, ~— 


darnel, é&c. not being fo heavy as the 
found folid corn, will fall fhort, and 
lie neareft to the man who throws 
them ; while fuch as are large, plump, 
and weighty, out-flying all the reft, 
are feparated widely, and may eafily 
be gathered up, Experience will thew 
the valt advantages of fowing feed thus 
chofen, 


” 


The ufe of fteeps was introduced Meeleys 


very early into hufbandry, not only as 


ral diftempers to which it is fubje&, 
but alfo with a view torender the feed 
more fruitful, That fome of them have 
fometimes anfwered the former of thefe 
intentions is undeniable: but with re- 
gard to the Jatter, much ftronger and 
oftner repeated evidences than any that 
have yet been produced, are ftill wanted 
to confirm their boafted efficacy. We 
fhall however give a concife account 
of fome of the moft famous of both 
kinds; with this previous obfervation, 
that even fuch of them as have not 
fucceeded in fome cafes, through caufes 
perhaps unknown to us, may poffibly 


Be iroin 
a means of preferving corn from feve= “ss 


UST 


do well in others, when tried with 


proper judgment, and attention. Ex- 
periments. of this kind fhould by alk 
means be continued on a double ac- 
count; firft, to take off 4 prejudice 
which feems to gain ground, though 
it be not founded on any rational prin- 
ciple; and next, to be well affured 
whether thefe preparations do, or do 
not, produce any fenfible effe&. Ex- 
periments feldom prove ufelefs to care~ 
ful accurate obfervers. If they do not 
always anfwer the end propofed, they 
at lea(t fometimes lead the way to o- 
ther important difcoveries, 

The Romans had their lees of oil, 
decoftion of cyprefs leaves, juice of 
houfe-leek, &c, on which they have 
befiowed full as much commendation 
as they merit, Lord Bacon feems to 
have been the firlt who paid any at- 
tention to this fubje& in England: but 
he has only pointed out the path to 
others: nor do I know any author 
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who has yet given us a fet of experi- 
ments with this view, long enough 
continued abfolutely to determine 
what effects fome kind of fteeps may 
have towards rendering grain more 
fruitful. 

With regard to the feeds of plants 
fown in the kitchen-garden, allot them 
fhould be gathered in dry weather, 
when there is not any moifture upon 
them; and the beft way to preferve 
them is, to hang them up in bags, in 
a dry room, where vermin cannot 
come at them, The temperature of 
this place fhould be moderate ; left 
either too much warmth, or a too 
firong current of air, fhould make 
them dry, and confequently decay, 
fooner than they would otherwife do: 
and at the fame time care mutt be ta- 
ken not to exclude the air totally from 
them; it having been repeatedly ex- 
perienced, that feeds kept long in bot- 
tles clofely ftopped have entirely lof 
the power of growing. They will 
keep longeft in their pods, when they 
can be fo laid up, becaufe thofe cover- 
ings not only defend them from the in- 
juries of the outward air, but, fo long 
as they are not disjoined from them, 
continue to fupply them with a degree 
of nourifhment which helps to main- 
tain them in a plump ftate, fit for ve- 
getation, The feed of all foft fruits, 
fuch as cucumbers, melons, &c. are 
of courfe excepted from this general 
rule; for they muft be well cleanfed 
from their furrounding pulp, the rot- 
ting of which would otherwife foon 
corrupt them, Thofe of melons in 
particular, are fo far benefited by be- 
ing kept in a warmer ftate than would 
fuit any others, that the plants pro- 
duced from them are thereby rendered 
the lefs luxuriant, and therefore more 
fruitful: for which reafon it is that 
many people carry them in an inner 
pocket of their breeches for fix weeks 
or two months before they fow them, 
in order to exhale part of their moi- 
fture ; and in effe&, this will weaken 
them as much as two years keeping 
them in the common way. 

Thofe feeds which fwim upon the 
furface of water, when they are put to 
that trial of their goodnefs, fhouid be 
rejected for fowing; becaufe, though 
many of them will grow, they never 
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produce fo good plants, or fo fine fruit, 
as the fuller, plumper, and more per- 
feé& ones, which fink to the bottom, 

The age at which it is beft to fow 
the feeds of the plants before treated 
of, and the time to which they will 
keep good, are thus afcertained by 
Mr, Miller, after many years experi- 
ence and very accurate obfervation:— 

The feeds of afparagus, bafil, beans, 
beet, borage, capficum, carrots, ce- 
leri, chervil, crefies, endive, fennel, 
finocchia, hyfiop, Kidney-beans, la- 
vender, lecks, lentils, marjoram, ma- 
rigolds, onions, parfley, parfneps, 
peas, purflain, radifhes, favory, fkir- 
rets, fpinnage, thyme, and turneps, 
are beft fown the firft fpring after they 
have been faved; and indeed many of 
them will not grow if they are kept 
longer. 

Thofe of cabbages, colliflowers, en- 
dive, lavender, lettuce, muftard, and 
forrel, will not be the worfe for keep- 
ing two years, if they are well pre- 
ferved ; though all of thefe are equally 
good for ufe the firft year. 

The feeds of cabbages, cucumbers, 
lettuces, melons, and favoys, will 
grow very well at the end of three 
years, if they have been properly faved 
and kept. Some of them, and parti- 
cularly thofe of cucumbers and melons, 
are generally reckoned beft when 
they are three years old; becaufe, 
when they are new, the plants pro- 
duced by.them will grow too vigorous, 
and yield but a fmall quantity of fruit. 
However, none of thefe feeds fhould 
be kept longer than four or five years, 
though they will grow at the end of 
nine or ten: but then their plants will 
be weak, and their fruit fmall. 

The feeds of fennel will frequently 
remain in the earth a whole year, efpe- 
cially if they are fown in the fpring; 
fo that whenever the plants do noc 
come up the firft year, the ground 
fhould be left undifturbed till the fol- 
lowing fpring, except only Keeping it 
clear from weeds, and the plants wiil 
then appear. 

SEEDLINGS, Young plants which’ 
have not been removed from the beds 
where they have been fown. It is alfo 
ufed to diftinguith plants raifed from 
feeds from thofe dk the fame ‘Kind 

which 
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which have been propagated by layers 
or cuttings, 
SEED-LIP, Srep-Leap, or Seep- 


2. Lor. A feed-bafket, or the veffel in 
7p. Which the fower carries his feed, in 


SEN 
forts are brought from Tripoli and 
other places: thefe may eafily be dif- 
tinguifhed by their being either nar- 


rower, longer, and fharper pointed ; 
orlarger, broader, and round pointed, 


order to fow it, (fr yy (2.2/8 iy with fmall prominent veins ; or large 


> , SEELING, A term ufed by horfe. 
é-/dealers to imply the time when a horfe 
begins to have white eye-brows ; that 
is, when there grows on that part 
about the breadth of a farthing, a par- 
cel of white hair, mixed with thofe of 
his natural colour, This is a mark of 
old age, a horfe never feeling before he 
is fourteen, and always before he is 
fixteen years old, 

SELF -HEAL, [Prunella.] This 
plant grows wild in meadows and paf- 
ture grounds, and produces thick 
fpikes of purplifh flowers during the 
latter part of the fummer. It has an 
_ herbaceous roughith tafte: and hence 
ftands recommended in hemorrhages 
and alvine fluxes: it has been princi- 
pally celebrated as avulnerary, whence 
its name; and in gargarifms for aph- 
the, and inflammations of the fauces. 

It is eafily propagated by feeds 
fown in autumn, There are feveral 
{pecies brought from different parts 
of Europe and America, but all hardy 
enough to bear the open air of England. 

SEGGRUM. Ragwort. 

SEMBRADOR, an inftrument ufed 
in Spain for fowing corn, 

SEMIFISTULAR Flowers, arethofe 
whofe upper part refembles a pipe cut 
off obliquely. 

SEMIFLOSCULOUS Flowers, are 
thofe whofe petals are hollow in their 
lower part; but in their upper flat, 
and continued in the fhape of a tongue, 

SEMINARY, A feed plat, or place 
allotted for raifing plants from feed, 
and keeping them till they are fit to 
be removed into the garden or nurfery, 

SENA. The leaves of a fhrubby plant 
cultivated in Perfia, Syria, & Arabia; 
from whence they are brought, dried & 
picked from the ftalks, to Alexandria 
in Egypt; and thence imported into 
Europe, They are of an oblong figure, 
fharp pointed at the ends, about a 
quarter of aninch broad, and nota 
full inch in length, of a lively yellow- 
ith green colour, a faint not very difa- 
greeable fmell, and a fubacrid, bitter- 
jh, naufeous tafte, Some inferior 


and obtufe, of a frefh green colour, 
without any yellow caft, 

Sena is a very ufeful cathartic, ope- 
rating mildly, and yet effectually ; and, 
ifjudiciofluy dofed and managed, rarely 
occafioning the ill confequences which 
too frequently follow the exhibition 

, of the ftronger purges. The only in- 
conveniences complained of in this 
drug are, its being apt to gripe, apd 
its naufeous flavour. 

Baftard Sena. See Cassia, 

Bladder Sena, SeeBLapper Sena, 

Fointed Podded Sena, ([Coronilla.] 
This is a fhrubby plant of which there 
are feveral fpecies differing in height, 
fome rifing about two feet from the 
ground, others trailing on the ground, 
and one rifing to the height of five or 
fix feet. Some are annuals, and others 
perennial, the latter as well as the for- 
mer are propagated by feeds, 

Scorpion Sena. Fointed Podded Sena, 

SENGREEN, Houfeleek, 

SENEKA ROOT. Senecka, rat. 
tlefnake root; the root of a fpecies of 
polygaia, which grows {pontaneoufly 
in Virginia, and bears the winters of 
our own climate, This root is ufually 
about the thicknefs of the little finger, 
varioufly bent and contorted, and ap- 
pears as if compofed of joints, whence 
it is fuppofed to refemble the tail of 
the animal whofe name it. bears: a 
kind of membranous margin runs on 
each fide, the whole length of the roor. 
Its tafte is at firft acid, afterwards 
very hot and pungent, 

This root is not at prefent much 
known inthe fhops. The Senegaro 
Indians are faid to prevent the fatal 
effe&ts which follow from the bite of 
the rattle-fnake, by giving it inter- 
nally ; and applying it externally to 
the wound, It has of late been ftrongly 
recommended in pleurifies, peripneu- 
monies, and other inflammatory dif- 
tempers; in thefe cafes, Lemery, du 
Hamel, and Juffieu, experienced its 
good fuccefs, (fee the French memoirs 
for the years 1738, 1739.) Its more 
immediate effects are thofe of a diu- 
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fetic, diaphoretic, and cathartic; 
fometimes it proves emetic: the two 
laft operations may be occafionally 
prevented, by giving the root in fmall 
dofes, along with aromatic fimple wa- 
ters, asthat of cinnamon. The ufual 
dofe of the powder is thirty grains or 
more, 

Some have likewife employed this 
root in hydropic cafes, and not with- 
out fuccefs: Bouvart (in the memoirs 
above-mentioned, 1744.) relates ex- 
amples of its occafioning a plentiful 
evacuation by ftocl, urine, and per- 
{piration, and by this means removing 
the difeafe, after the common diuretics 
and hydragogues had failed: where 
this medicine operates as a cathartic, 
it generally proves fuccefsful: if ic 
aéts by liquifying the blood and juices, 
without occafioning a due difcharge, 
it fhould either be abftained from, or 
affifted by proper additions. 

Gum Seneca, This is brought 
from the coaft of Guinea, and ufually 
mixed with, and commonly fold in 
the fhops for Gum Arabic. 

SENSITIVE, PLANT, [Jéiroja.] 
There -are feveral kinds more or lefs 
irritable of this uncommon plant, na- 
tives of the Weft-India iflands, and 
the warmer parts of America ; fome of 
them are annual, and others perennial, 
"They require the fame general manage- 
ment with other exotics of a warm 
climate ; under this genus of plants 
are ranged the different fpecies of 
Acacia, 

SEPTEMBER. 
of the year. 

Produés of the Kitchen-Garden, 

Cabbages, carrots, artichokes, parf- 
neps, potatoes, fhallots, onions, leeks, 
garlick, cellery, endive, cabbage let- 
tuce of feveral forts, fcorzonera, fal- 
Safy, mufhrooms, cucumbers for pick- 
. ling, melons, Kidney-beans, rounci- 
val peas, marrowfat peafe, garden 
beans planted Jate, beets, turneps, ra- 
difhes, large rooted parfley; black and 
white Spanifh radifhes, fprouts from 
the early cabbage ftalks; and for 
foups, chervil, forrel, tomatos, gourds, 
$quafhes, burnet, cardoon, chard 
beets, parfley, origanum: as alfo 
thyme, bafil, marjoram, hyffop, win- 
ter-favory, and all forts of young fal- 
tet herbs, 


The ninth month 
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Fruits in Prime, or yet laflings 
Peaches; the nivétte, Portugal 


peach, belle-garde or gallande, rof- 
fanna, pourpree tardive, purple alberge, 
old Newington, teton de Venus, pavy 
ropal, admirable, monftruous pavy of 
Pompone, Catharine, rambouillette, 
malacoton. 

Plums; white pear plum, bonum 
magnum, green gage, reine claude, 
perdrigon, St, Catharine, and impera- 
trice, damfons, and bullace, 

Pears ; poir de Prince, autumn ber- 
gamot, fwifs bergamot, brute bonne, 
beurre-rouge, Doyenne or St. Michael, 
verte-longue, mouille bouche d’au- 
tomne, fummer boncretien, rouffelet 
de reins, > nth 

Grapes; the chaffclgs, white muf- 
cadine, red miufcadine, black, red, 
and white morillon, currantor corinth 
grape, parfley-leaved grape, black, 
red, and white frontiniacs, Warner’s 
red hamburgh, black hamburgh, St. 
Peter or Hefperian grape, orleans, 
malmfey, miller grape, damafk grape, 
pearl grape, party-coloured grape, with 
fome others. 

Several forts of figs, walnuts, fil- 
berts, hazle-nuts; and, againft north 
walls, fome currants and morella cher- 


ries, melons, quinces, medlars, laza- ~ 


roles. ; 
Apples; embroidered apple, pear- 
main, golden rennet, red calville, 
white calville, courpendu, aromatick 
pippin, rennet grife, catihead, quince 
apple, fpice apple, with fome others. | 
In the bark-bed, the ananas, or pine- 
apple, fat) 
Plants in Flower. ‘ 
Annual ftock-gilliflowers, {cabi- 
oufes, feet fultan, marvel of Peru, 
female balfamine, china pinks, Afri- 
cans, French marigolds, hollyhocks, 
chryfanthemums, capficums, lupines 
of feveral forts, fweet-fcented peas, 
Tangier peas, double ptarmica or 
fneezwort, true faffron, carthamus or 
baftard faffron, autamnal crocufes, 
cyclamens, colchicum, autumnal hy- 
acinth, afters of feveral forts, five or 
fix forts of golden-rod, double fope- 
wort, double camomile, larkfpurs, 
tree primrofe, polyanthufes,  fpider- 
wort, auriculas, fnap-dragon, Venus 
looking-glafs, Venus navelwort, candy 
tuft, China Rarwort, ox-eye, helian- 
themams, 
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themums, heliotropium, lychnifes, 
campanulas, autumnal gentians, fcar- 
Jet bean, oriental perficaria, ftramo- 
niums, folanums, alkekengi with large 
blue flowers, fantolinas, chryfocoma, 
chelone with white and red flowers, 
poliums, amaranthoides, xeranthe- 
mums, jaceas, oriental mallow, Java- 
tera, dwarf annual ttock, ketmia vefi- 
earia, feveral forts of fun-fiower, eli- 
chryfums, eupatoriums, hearts-eafe, 
red garden valerian, catanance quo- 
rundam, rvyfchiana, rudbeckia, fil- 
phium, large blue aconite, wholfome 
wolffbane,cerinthe, alyffon fruticofum, 
alyffoides, dianthera, hydrangea, te- 
tragonotheca, monarda, ambrofia, old 
man’s head pink, anonifes two or three 
forts, fchrophularias, dodartia, echi- 
ums, buglofs of three or four kinds, 
convolvulus of feveral forts, double 
and fingle Indian nafturtium, with 
fome others. 

Hardy Trees and Shrubs now in Flower. 

Jafmine, monthly rofe, mutfk rofe, 
patfion-flower, arbutus, pomegranate 
with double flowers, fhrub cinquefoil, 
mallow tree, althe frutex, ketmia fy- 
riaca, lauruttinus, honeyfuckle, fcor- 
pion fena, agnus cafius, rhus of feve- 
ral forts, celaftrus, medicago frutef- 
cens, fhrubby St. Johnfwort, Itea, 
clethra, kalmia, azalea, dwarf medlar 
from Crete, Spanifh broom, Pocock’s 
bladder fena, hamamelis fymphoricar- 
pos, ciftufes, lucca broom, cytiffus 
Airfutus, tamarifk with fome others. 
Medicinal Plants, which may now be ga- 

thered for Uje. 

Calamus aromaticus, winter cherry, 
arum or cuckow-pintle roots, whol- 
fome wolffbane roots, barberry fruit, 
hemp feed, capficum or Indian pep- 
per, baftard faffron, cucumber feed, 
bitter vetch feed, fennel feed, fenugreek 
feed, alifander feed, walnut fruit, let- 
tuce feed, lentil feed, lovage feed, 
gromwell feed, flax feed, hops, millet 
feed, {weet fern feed, garden crefs feed, 
macedonian parfley feed, candy carrot 
feed, common parfley feed, radifh feed, 
elderberries, favin, fefeli feed, flixweed 
feed, muftard feed, ; nightfhade, golden- 
rod, 

Plants now in Flower in the Green-Houfe 
and Stove. 

Oleanders with double and fingle 
Bowers, colutea AZthiopica, amomum 
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Plinii, myrtles, tree candy tuft, fcabi- 
ous tree, houfeleek tree, feveral forts 
of ficoidefes, cotyledons, aloes, Indian 
fig, double nafturtium, Spanifh jaf- 
mine, azorian jafmine, yellow Indian 
jafmine, arabian jafmine, polyanthufes, 
Guernfey lily, belladonna lily, leonu- 
rus, cytifus incanus, capers, granadil. 
las, fenfitive and humble plants, heli- 
otropium arborefcens, amber tree, 
apocynums, lantanas of feveral forts, 
abutilons, fritilaria craffa, canna indij- 
ca, bean caper, Indian arrow-root, 
African alcea, African groundfel tree, 
indigo, palma chrilti, fpurges, euphor- 
bium, pbyfick nut, elichryfums, gre- 
wia, papaw, turnera, ftramoniums, 
diofmas, chironia, anemonofpermofes, 
folanums, foartiums, dorias, lotus 
hzmorrhoidalis, cardinal’s flower, caf- 
fias, fena alexandrina, fena fpuria, 
ketmias, piercea, pancratiums, cri- - 
num two forts, hetnanthus, plume- 
ria, bauhinia, martynia, milleria, ce- 
firums, helleborine, rauvolfia, malpi- 
ghia, convolvulufes, baffella, alkekengi 
three or four forts, fpigelia, oldenjan- 
dia, maurocenia, cliffortia, Lotus with 
black flowers, African wood forrel, 
ornithogalam luteum,kleinia faururus, 
anthericums, ginger, coftus, kempfe- 
ria, voikhameria, galingale, d’ayena, 
ruellias, barleria, fweet-fcented helio- 
trope from Peru, phylica, commelina, 
rondelitia, upright torch thiftle, clutia, 
geraniums of feveral forts, arums, 
tournefortia, with fome others, 

SEPTOIL. See TormenrTit, 

SERMOUNTAIN, See Lasere | 
WORT, 

SERPENT’s TONGUE, See Apv- 
DER’S TONGUE. 

SERVICE TREE, [Sorbus.] The 
right fervice tree is a tall and beautiful 
tree, and very well worth planting for 
its timber. There are two or three 


. other kinds which are called by the 


fame general name, and they agree in 
the nature of the wood, as well as in 
the flowers, and the fhape of the fruit; 
but they vary in the fhape of the leaf, 
and the degree of goodnefs, Thefe 
other kinds are diftinguithed by the 
names of, 1. The Service Tree,with the 
fruit red in the middle, 2. The thort 
fruited fervice; and, 3. The wild fer- 

vice or quick besain: 
The firft is the moft yaluable, and 
the 
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the two next come neareft its nature. 
The Jatt differs more, and is not 
generally accounted of the fervice kind, 
but called by adiftiné& name. The 
flowers of the others are much alike; 
they appear early in fpring, and the 
fruit is very rough to the taite till tho- 
roughly mellow, All the fummer it 
makes a beautiful appearance, 

The beft foil for the Service Tree is 
a tough and firm loam, with fome rich 
earth among it. Such are very com- 
mon toward the foot of hills, or on 
any gentle afcent, and thefe are the 
bett fituations alfo for this tree. When 
the foil is too light, the tree grows very 
flowly ; 3 and when it -is too dry, the 
fruit ripens very poorly, neither do 
the leaves ftand their time. When 
the fervice is judicioufly planted, it 
grows quick, and aafwers very well 
to the hufbandman; but when the 
plantation is made at random, none 
anfwers worfe, Few know its value; 
becaufe few have given it a fair trial ; 
ner is its timber fo much known, or 
fo common to be had, as it ought to 
be, for this very reafon. He who will 
fall into the method of raifing thefe 
tres, will do a fervice to the public, as 
well as to himfelf; for there needs but 
a beginning to incite others, and the 
confequence would be a ready market 
for the timber, and it wouid prevent 
the importation of a great deal of fo- 
reign fine wood ; which, however called 
by founding names, is inferior to the 
service tree in beauty, and in value, 

The fervice may be raifed from feed, 
but the better way is by layers, which 
take root very freely, and are naturally 
produced in great abundance. Thoife 
who have a mind to raife them from 
feed, muft fow them in fhallow 
trenches, ina nurfery, and keep them 
clear from weeds. At two years old 
they muft be planted out at a yard dif- 
tance, and three or four years after 
that, be fet where they areto ftand, 
Such as want only a few trees, 
conveniently enough raife them from 
fuckers, which grow about the old 
trees in great abundance, Thefe are 
to be tranfplanted early in fpring. 

Which ever way the fervice tree be 
raifed, it fhould be carefully trimmed 
up for the firit eight or ten years, that 
it may not fpread into branches till at 
a certain height, when there will be a 
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handfome trunk for. timber, 
this it is beft left to itfelf, 

It is a very proper tree for avenues, 
clumps and hedge rows, and "tis great 
pity that it is not more frequent, Its 
beauty fhould be an inducement to 
the gentleman, and its quick growth 
and valuable wood to the hufbandman, 

The Quick Beam, or, as fome call 
it, the Quicken Tree, or according to 
others ythe Wild Service, or Mountain 
Ahh, for it has all thefe names, is pro- 
perly a kind of fervice tree, It isa 
beautiful but a fmall tree, being one 
of the leaft of thofe that are accounted 
timber trees, or planted for that 
purpofe, ‘ 

The bark is pale and fmooth, the 
leaves are beautifully formed, each be- 
ing compofed of many fmaller, which 
are long, narrow, and finely dented at 
the edges. The fiowers ftandin great 
bunches at the end of the branches, 
and are whitifh, large and handfome : 
and after thefe come beautiful ber- 
ries red like coral. 

This elegant little tree is a native of 
England, and is a great beauty and or- 
nament to our coppices and hedge- 
rows, in thofe counties where it is 
moft frequent, Its fair appearance has 
occafioned its being taken alfo into 
gardens, where it makes a fine figure 
in the wildernefs quarters, 

The beft foil for the quick beam is a 
light and dry loam; andit grows beft 
on a fomewhat rifing fituation. No 
tree is betterfuited to thrive in 
rows, where the foil is light and dry, 
It roots itfelf very firmly; and fhoots 
up in a. moderate timeto its full ftature, 

‘Che beft way of raifing the quick 
beam is from feed, The berries are to 
be gathered when full ripe, and fowa 
after they have been fpread a fortnight 
ina dry airy garret. They fhoot up 
very regularly and freely, and fhould 
be removed from their firft bed to fome 
other part of the nurfery at two years 
growth, and planted at two foot dif= 
tance. Three or four years after this, 
they are fit to be tranfplanted to the 
places where they are to ftand ; anda 
fmall nurfery wili thus, with little or 
no trouble, raife fuch a quantity as 
will ftock a lerge piece of ground ; 
where being fet in hedges, or the banks 
of coppice woods, & other fuch places, 
they will quickly grow to fome value. 
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Thofe who would only raifea few 
trees, may take up fuckers from about 
the old ones, for they rife in abundance, 
and grow freely. 

The quick beam fhouid have very 
little trimming or lopping ; for, as it 
i to be carried to a large tree, “tis 

t left to nature, the branches of 

themfelves growing with a pretty ir- 
larity. 

— HORN-BEAM, [Cafpinus.] This 


- by miftake in its alphabctical arrange- 


ment is referred to Srayicer, and ac- 
cordingly we have on that account 
placed it here. 

The horn-beam is a beautiful and 
regularly growing tree. Its bark is 
brown and tolerably (mooth, and the 
wood firm. The leaves are fhort and 
indented at the edges, they are fome- 
what like thofe of the elm, but of a 
more beautiful green. The flowers 
are fmall and inconfiderable. They 
hang in catkins like thofe of the hazel; 
and the fruit, which is dry and light, 
grows on a different part of the tree, 

There are four kinds of this tree 
‘raifed in nurferies, 1, The common 
Horn-Beam. 2, The Hop Horn- 
Beam, 3. The flowering Horn-Beam ; 
and, 4, The Horn-Beam with ftriped 
deaves: but the hufbandman who 
would plant for advantage, has nothing 
to do with any of thefe except the 
common kind. : 

The horn-beam is an extreamly 
hardy tree, it will grow in the wortt 
foil and bleakeft fituation, For this 
reafon it is very proper to be planted 
on the tops of cold hills, and in places 
fo expofed, that others will not grow 
on them, It will thrive very well in 
hedges, and in woods; and is excel- 
lent for clumps in the bleakeit and 
worft parts of parks, and it every 
where engages the eye by its beauty. 

The beft way of propagating the 
horn-beam is by layers. It may alfo 
be raifed from (ceds, but this is a more 
tedious method, and the other does as 
well. Ifthe feeds are preferred, they 
muft be gathered in September, and 
fown three weeks or 42 month after, 
laying them in the mean time in a dry 
airy place. They will fometimes come 
up in five or Gx months, fometimes 
they will lie till the following fpring. 
They areito be thinned foon atter they 
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appear, and kept clear of weeds, and 
at two years old to be removed to ano- 
ther pare of the nurfery, where they 
muit be planted at a greater diftancey 
and 3 or 4 years after they are to be 
finally removed, and fet where they 
are toremain. But the method by lay- 
€rs is much more expeditious, and the 
trees grow as beautiful that way as the 
cther, 

SETTER, A kind of feton or iffue, 
made by cutting a hole in the dewlap 
of an ox or cow, and putting into the 
wound a fort of tent formed out of the 
root of helleborafter; by which the ill 
humours vent themfelves. 

SETTERWORT. Bearsfoot, 

SETWELL. Valerian, 

Te SEW, or Go Szw, to go dry 3 
fpoken of a cow. 

SHADDOCK, SeOrance Tree, 

SHAKING, A difeafe incident to 
theep, confifting of a weaknefs in their 
hinder quarters,'fo that they cannot 
rife up when they are down, No cure 
is yet known for it. 

SHARE of a Plough. That part 
which cuts the ground, ‘the extremity 
forward being covered with a tharp- 
pointed iron, called the point of the 
fhare; and the end of the wood be- 
hind, the tail of the fhare, Sve the ar~ 
tical ProuGu. uPfer ° 

SHAVE GRASS, MHorfe tail, 

SHAW. A wood that encompafies 
a clofe. 

SHEAT of a Plough. That part of 
the plough which paffes through the 
beam, and is faftened to the thare, 

The heat, or as it is fometimes 
called the fore-fheat, there being ano- 
ther piece of timber bebind it called 
the hinder-fheat, fhould be feven inches 
wide, and faftened to the beam by a 
retch (a piece of iron with two legs) 
and by a wedge driven by it into the 
hole of the beam, The angle con- 
tained between the fheat andthe beam 
of the plough fiould be about forry- 
two degrees, 

SHEAVES. Bundles of corn bound 
up in the fieldg/ee ./7a0hu , 

SHED. A flight temporary covering, 

SHEEP. Next in value and confie 
deration to the larger of the horned 
eattle comes the fheep; an article of 
vatt concernment to the farmer: cheap 
in the purchafe;eafily fed; and returns 
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ing a great profit by many feveral 
Ways: even its dung upon the land 
often paying for allic eats while fed 
Upon it, 

We have already advifed the farmer 
in the choice of his larger cattle, to 
proportion their kind to the degree of 
richnefs in his land: it is not the for- 
tune of every hufbandman to labour 
upon a fruitful foil: but the wortt is 
not without its ufes; and theep are a 
flock for fuch as wiil not fupport the 
Jarger kinds. We fee them thrive upon 
the moft barren downs; and the far- 
mer will always find them ready to 
fatten upon fuclt grounds as will not 
keep the other kinds alive. 

As the oxen of Engiand are of very 
different breeds, though all the fame 
in kind, fo it is with the fheep, which 
differ extreamly according to the feve- 
ral breeds in different places; and are 
therefore fuited one to one kind of 
land, and another to another, 

We fhall advife the hufbandman to 
great caution, in the ftocking his farm 
with fheep : and this under two heads, 
firft, with refpec&t to the breed, and 
fecondly, for his choice of the crea- 
tures themfelves; for there are, in 
every breed, many that are much finer 
than others, and thefe he fhould chufe, 
Half the profit that might be made by 
this part of the hufbandman’s ftock, 
is loft by careleffnefs in the firlt choice, 
and in the following management: but 
#n error in the firft choice is the moit 
fatal, becanfe it is irrecoverable, ex- 
cept by beginning over again. We 
fhall therefore firit confider that, and 
laying before the praftical hufband- 
man the properties and particular ufes 
of the feveral different breed of theep 
that we have in England, thall advife 
him in his choice according to his 
main defign, his beft advantage, and 
the nature of the land he has to ftock 
with them. 

With refpe& to the finenefs of the 
wool, there is afmall breed, diftin- 
guifhed by their. black face and thin 
coat, that exceed all. others, They 
bear but a fma!l quantity in. compa- 
vifon of many, but the quality of it 
makes amends, Thefe areeafily known 
by fight.. They were firft raifed in 
Merefordthire and Woreeferfhire. And 
for that reafon are known in many 
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places by the name of the Hereford. 
fhire or the Worceflerfhire breed, A 
dry, barren, and expofed pafturage 
will very well feed this kind, for they 
are hardy 3 and the fhorter the grafs on 
which they feed, itis obfervéd the fi- 
ner the wool; They are alfo excellent 
for the table, the joints being fmall 
and full of a fine gravy, We fee this 
kind kept in many parts of England, 
in gentlemen’s parks and lawns, and 
they every where make a pretty ap=> 
pearance, 

The kind moft oppofite to thefe are 
a large, tall, and heavy-loaded theep ; 
thefe have ftrong limbs, and a ftout 
gait in walking: they carry a great 
deal of wool, but it is coarfe, Thefe 
were firft bred in Lincolnfhire, and in 
fome of the adjoining counties; and 
are fond of living in falt marfhes, They 
have been taken into many parts of 
the kingdom, to other ground, where 
they do not keep entirely to their own 
nature: and yet are called, from the 
place whence they were brought, the 
Lincolnfhire breed. 

The fieth of thefe is large grained;. 
but moderately tafied, and no where 
very much efteemed. However, as they 
are obferved to fucceed better than the 
other breeds, in places toward the fea, 
it may be proper for the hufbandman 
who has land in fuch a fituation, to 
take fome of them: thoughnot for his 
whole ftock in this Kind, 

Thirdly, there is a breed between 
thefe two kinds, which in general 
fhould be preferred to either, This is 
a large, tall, and ftrong fheep, of the 
belt fhape of any, & having the deepeft 
coat of wool, This was originally fed 
in feveral of our midland counties, and 
has thence been called by fome the 
Midland Breed; and by others, from 
fome particular counties famous for 
them, the Leicefterfhire or Northamp- 
tonfhire breed, The wool of this kind, 
though not alrogether fo good as that 
of the fmali black-faced theep,is greatly 
preferable to that.of the Lincolnfhire 
breed ; and the quantity is fo much _ 
greater than that-of the fmaller kind, 
that it very well makes amends for its 
inferior quality. ty} Oras 

The fiehh of this theep is the common 
mutton, not in any’ thing particular 
for goodnefs er badnefs: and it will 

do 
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do very well upon the common paf- 
ture grounds, and thrive upon every 
common kind of food, For thefe rea- 
fons it is fit that thefe fheep fhould be 
mott generally bred, 

When the hufbandman has very poor 
pafture grounds, let him take the He- 
refordfhire breed ; and when he bor- 
ders upon the fea-coaft, or upon the 
thores of large falt-water rivers; let 
him prefer, in part at leaft, the Lin- 
colnfhire kind; but when he has none 
of thefe particular reafons to byafs him, 
let him prefer this midland breed to 
any other, 

To thefe three, which may be called 
the generaljbreeds of fheep, we thall 
add a few words on two other kinds, 

The theep bred in the northern parts 
of this kingdom, are a large and big- 
boned fort; they approach to the Lin- 
colnfhire kind in fhape; but their 
wool is harfh, rough, and hairy ; thefe 

_are called by fome the Yorkfhire breed, 

Their fiefhis inferior to that of fe- 
vera: other kinds, as well as their 
wool; but they have an advantage 
over the others, in that they will ftand 
the coldeft weather, and take care of 
themfelves where fome of the tenderer 
breeds would be loft. This may re- 
commend them to the hufbandman 
whofe lot. has thrown him far north, 
where the other kinds will not thrive ; 
but he fhould not introduce them into 
his farm in any other fituation, for 
they are lefs profitable than any others. 

The la& kind, or breed, to be men- 

tioned, is in a manner peculiar to 
mountainous countries; and is moit 
frequent in Wales, It may therefore 
be called the Welch breed. This is a 
fmall, but well-fhaped theep; and fo 
hardy that it will live any where, The 
flefh is excellent for the table, But 
the wool is not only {mall in quantity; 
but is the worft produced by any breed 
of theep in this country, 

The hufoandman will fee by this ac- 
count, that it never can be his intereft 
to admit this breed among his ftock, 
unlefs compelled to it by the particu- 
larity of his Gtuation, The little black- 
faced fheep of Herefordfhire has the 
fame advantage in the excellence of its 
fichh ; and it has, into the bargain, the 
fineft wool. Therefore it is highly to 
be preferred, where it will thrive: and 
it will do on very poor and very ex- 
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pofed ground, However, if at any 
time the farmer finds his paftures fo 
poor, fo expofed, and miferable, that 
they will not fupport this kind, all he 
has to do is to call in the other, or 
Welch breed, which willliveany where, 

Having laid before the hufbandman 
this account of the three principal dif- 
ferent breeds of fheep in England, and 
the two other kinds that are in aman- 
ner particular to certain places, the 
next part of our cate muft be, the in- 
firu&ting him in his choice, not only 
of the breed he fhall fix upon, for the 
grounds of that choice have been laid 
down already, in their feveral charac- 
ters; but of the particular creatures 
he fhall fix upon in the breed thar is 
moft fuited to his purpofe. 

But to this particular let us premife 
a few words upon his general choice, 
that is, as tothe breed. He fees here 
five feveral kinds of fheep, fome large, ~ 
others fmaller; and fome yiciding a 
greater, fome a fmalier quantity of 
wool, which is alfo on one breed fine, 
and on another coarfer, He has his 
choice given him among all thefe, for 
we fuppofe him not yet to have begun 
ftocking bis farm with this article: it 
would be natural for him to prefer at 
once the fineft kind as moft profitable ; 
but let him not only remember, but 
firitiy obferve what we have juft laid 
down, that every breed will not fuit 
every pafture, 

He has now feen what are the kinds 
of theep; let him examine what is the 
nature of his land; and when he has 
impartially confidered this, let him fix 
upon that breed which will thrive beft 
on that kind of pafiurage he has at his 
command, forthis we have exprefsly 
told him with refpe& to each ; and let 
him then purchafe for his farm that 
breed which he fees will be moft fuited 
to thrive on it, 

This he may be affured of, and he 
may extend the rule farther than barely 
to his fheep, that he will have more 
profit from the very worft kind that 
fhall thrive upon his land, than he pof- 
fibly can from the very bef that fhall 
ftarve upon it. 

One thing farther is to be noted be- 
fore we come to the particular choice, 
that is, the difference of the land which 
he is to bring them tofrom that whence 
he porchafed them; this muit be in 
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tures, and finds that his lambs want 
milk, it is beft to fell them at once to 
the batcher: for it is not the running 
by the ewe that will preferve them, 
the can be of no fervice againft fuch 
an accident, if fhe wants milk for their 
full fupport, 

Thofe he lambs that are intended to 
be bred a3“Fams, fhould be feparated 
from the reft, and the others gelt in 
time, The fooner this is done the 
better: for every creature bears this 
operation beft while it is tender, and 
is with the dam. If this operation 
have been neglected at a proper time, 
it muft be done toward the end of Sep- 
tember, at which feafon it is beft to 
feparate the breed or this purpofe, and 
fee it be done fperfeatly. 

Sueep’s Fescue Grafs, [Fefuca 
evina.| This grafs is much eiteemed 
for feeding of {heep in Sweden, where 
they have not fuch downs as we have, 

Gmelin fays, that the Tartars choofe 
to fix, during the fummer, in thofe 
places where there is the greateft plenty 
of this grafs, becaufe it affords a mott 
wholfome nourifhment to all kinds of 
cattle, but chiefly fheep: and he ob- 
serves, that the fepulchral monuments 
of the ancient Tartars are moftly found 
in places which abound with thisgrafs, 
which fhews, adds he, that it has long 
been valued among them, 

This grafs abounds in many parts 
of. Engiand and Wales, and particu- 
‘arly on all the fineft fheep paftures in 
Herefordfhire, Oxfordfhiie, Norfolk, 
&c. Mr, Stillingfleet obferves, that it 
is a very early grafs, and that, contrary 
to what Linnzus: fays, either fheep, 
or fome other animals do eat the flow- 
ering fiems of this grafs; for, when he 
fearched for it upon Benftead downs, 
he could fee no part of it but the radi- 
cal leaves, except among. bufhes near 
the hedges, where it was guarded from 
the fheep, 

Suearine of Sheps There are 
two articles in the condition of the 
wool which enhancetS$’price. Thefe 
are, fattynefs and cleannefs. And itis 
in the owner’s power to give it thefe 
in a much greater degree than they 
otherwife would be, by his care and 
attention, The firft will be increafed 
by the time of fhearing, the other by 
eleanlinefs. 

The fattynefs of the wool will never 
give it any value, unlefs it be at the 
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fame time clean; and the''cleannefe 
will difcover itsimp erfection, inftead of 
enhancing the price, if it be not fatty, 

This fattynefs of the wool is owing 
to the creature’s fweating, and there- 


fore there muft be fome hot weather - 


paft before it is fheared, that it may 
have (weated well: not once or twice, 
for that will anfwer no purpofe: but 
feveral times for days together, that 
the moifture may have lodged itfelf 
about the wool, andin a manner oiled 
itfo, that the neceffary washing of the 
creature for cleanlynefs, thall not be 
able to carry it off, 

Unlefs the theep have fweated well 
before the wafhing, that will doharm 
equal to its good, for as much as it in- 
creafes the price by cleannefs, it di- 
minifhes it by taking off the fatnefs, 
It is very neceffary theep fhould be pe 
wafhed before they are fheared: bu 
the farmer is to know at the fame 
time, that untefs they have well fweat 
in their wool ficft, this will hurt it. 

Upon this foundation depends all 
the art of fheep-fthearing. The beit 
feafonof the year for doing it is toward 
midfummer. But let the weather de- 
termine, and let not the farmer be car- 
ried away by the name of any day, or 
month, againft the ufe of his reafon, 

Suernern’s Needle, See Sweet 
Fern. ChM01e © 

SHEPHERD'S POUCH, 

SHEPHERD'S dpe [Burfa Pa 
foris.] This plant is common in wafte 
places; and is found in flower all the’ 
fummer. Shepherd’s purfe has long 
been celebrated as an aftringent, and 
ftrongly recommended in diarrhocas,\ 
dyfenteries, uterine fluors, and in ge~ 
neral in al! difeafes where aftringents 
of any kind can avail; but prefent 
practice pays little or no regard to it, 

SHEPHERD’SSTUFF, 

SHOODS. Oat hulls. 


SHOULDER-WRENCH. To uns * 


derftand the nature of thefe infirmities, 
it will be neceflary to remember, that 
the blade-bone of the fhoulder is fixed 
to the body, not by articulation or 
jointing, but by appofition, being laid 
to the’ ribs, and faftened by the 
mufcles which lie under and above 
it; fo when a horfe happens to re- 
ceive a blow or ftrain in the fhoul- 
der, the tendons of thofe mufcles 
are itretched and relaxed 3 and when 


felait, 


eave jh 3" 
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that is violent, it is called a froulder- 
fplait, and becomes more or lefs dange- 
rous, as the horfe is more or lefs hardy. 
Every one fufficiently knows, that 
a flip, falfe {tep, or any undue pofition 
of a horfe’s leg, will ftrain and weaken 
the fhoulder, by ftretching thofe liga- 
ments; and fometimes the fhoulder is 
affe€&ted by a hurt or bruife on the wi- 
thers, the reafon of which may be ea- 
fily enough conceived, by any one who 
will examine into the ftruéture of 
thefe parts; but when the accident 
proves not fo violent as to fhew a loofe- 
nefs and fwelling, it is not eafily dif- 
cerned whether the lamenefs be in the 
fhoulder, in the foot, or any other 
joint. The beft judges have therefore, 
in all fuch cafes, thought it proper 
to examine all parts from the fhoulder 
downwards, and even to unfhoe the 
horfe, that they may know certainly 
where to apply their remedies, But 
the infirmities of the fhoulders may be 
diftinguifhed from thofe of the feet, by 


having ahorfe put to exercife; for if . 


the lamenefs be in the feet, he will 
halt moft when he is ridden; but if it 
be in the fhoulder, the warmer he 
grows, the lefs he will halt; and, if 
the wrench be violent, he will be apt 
to caft his leg outwards, forming a 
circle as he goes, But if none of thefe 
figns are perceivable in his gait, the 
fureft way is to turn him fhort on the 
lame fide, for that tries the mufcles 
the moft of any thing; fo that if the 
grief be in the fhoulder, he will fet his 
foot on the ground hardily, and en- 
deavour to favour his fhoulder, 

But in order tothe cure, a diftinc- 
tion ought to be made between an 
old grief, and a hurt that is newly re- 
ceived; for, ina frefh {train, the firft 
intention is to apply fuch things as are 
proper to allay the heat and inflamma- 
tion, and prevent a too great afflux of 
matter to the part; whereas in an old 
grief, thofe things are chiefly made 
ufe of that attenuate and render the 
fuperfluous humours fit to pafs thro’ 
the pores; and therefore, as foon as 
you perceive your horfe lamed in the 
fhoulder, by a fall, or any other acci- 
dent, after he has been bled on the op- 
pofite fide, a cold reftringent charge 
may be applied of vinegar, bole, and 
the wHlites ofeggs. Veriuice may be 
nfed inftead of vinegar upon the road, 
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which may be had at any farm-houfe; 
for the fooner a cold application is 
made, the better, The part ought, in 
the beginning, tobe refrefhed 3 or 4 
times a day, with a fpunge dipt in vi- 
negar and bole; and after that the fol- 
lowing plaifter may be applied: 

* Take common pitch half a pounds 

* de Minjo plaitter or diachylon fix 
ounces, common turpentine 
four ounces: melt them altos 
gether in a pipkin over hot em- 
bers, continually ftirring; and 
when thefe are diffolved, add 
bole in fine powder four ounces, 
myrrh and aloes, of each an 
ounce, Spread this upon the 
horfe’s fhoulder, before it grows 
cold, and put fine flocks of the 
colour of the horfe all over it.’ 

But when the lamenefs happens to 
be of an old ftanding, the following - 
ointment willl be of great fervice, 

* Take of the foldiers ointment, or 
nerve ointment, half a pound, 
ointment of marfhmallows fix 
ounces, rectifyed oil of amber 
fourounces, Mix them all to- 
gether, & with a hot bar of iron 
held as near as poffible, chafe 
the parttwice a day; and, at 
fome intervals, with campho- 
rated {pirits.” 

The foldiers ointment is made as 
follows : 

‘ Take freth bay-leaves three pounds, 

* rue two poundsand’a half, mar- 

* joram two pounds, mint one 

€ pound, fage, wormwood, coft- 
mary, bafil, of each half a pound, 
oil olive twenty pounds, yellow 
wax four pounds, Malaga wine 
two pounds,’ 

Bruife all the leaves, and boil to the ° 
confifience of an ointment, and keep 
it for ufe. This may be made in a 
fmaller quantity by thofe who keep 
but few horfes, 

Solkyfell recommends the ointment 
of Montpellier as an excellent remedy 
in all {trains in the fhoulders, &c. It 
is compofed of the ointment of rofes, 
marfhmallows, populeon and honey, 
of each equal quantities. The oils of 
turpentine, earth-worms, oil of Petre, 
St. John’s wort, nerve oil, bear’s greafe, 
horfe greafe, mules greafe, deers fuer, 
badgers greafe, and many fuch things, 
are alio ufed in the fame intention, 

But 
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But if the lamenefs does hot yield to 
thefe things, recourfe may be had to 
rowéling, or to the fire; but the lait 
is preferable, and lefs painiul than the 
ufual method of roweling, by bruifing 
and blowing up the fhoulder. 

And, therefore, with a hot iron, 
make a circle the breadth of atrencher 
round the joint, and within the whole 
circle pierce the ikin, leaving about 
an inch between the holes, and to each 
apply yellow wax and rofin melted to- 
gether, until the efcars fall off, and 
then drefs them every day with turpen- 
tine and honey, applying plaifters as 
dire&ted, until the fores are dried up, 

Some advife {wimming a horfe fora 
fhoulder-fplait, from an opinion of the 
joint being out; but if it were really 
fo, he muft fwim with three legs, 
which is almoft as impoffible as for a 
door to move without hinges, But yet 
{wimming is not always unfuccefsful ; 
and, in all old griefs, it becomes fer- 


viceable in the fame manner as a cold. 


bath, by helping perfpiration, and gi- 
ving a more lively motion to the ob- 
dtru€ted matter; and therefore the 
morning is the propereft time, becaufe 
the water is then the coldeft, and it 
thould bea continued cufiom for fome 
time to do effeétual fervice. 

But, in all other refpeéts, the horfe 
thould be put to no kiad of labour, 
neither ought any one to ride him, for 
a weight upon his back muft needs 
add to the infirmity, as the greateft 
ftrefs lies upon the fhoulders ; but it 
will be very proper for himto be walked 
out every day, when-the weather is fa- 
yourable ; and his exercife may be in- 
creafed as his fhoulder recovers itrength; 
a patten fhoe may alfo_ be fet upon 
the oppofite fcot, if he leans too much 
upon ir, 

SHOVEL, A well-known inftru- 
ment, confiiling of a long handle, and 
a broad blade, with raifed edges, 

SHOWEL. A blind for a cow’s 
eyes. > 

SHROUD, A bhelter, or harbour, 

SHUCK. A huitk or fhell, 

SICKLE, A toothed hook, with 
which corn is reaped, 

SIDE-SADDLE, A faddle for wo- 
sen to ride on horeback, 

Sipe-sappre Fiaer, [Sarracena.]} 
There are two fpecies; one growing 
in the bogs of moft parts of North- 


‘ 


sID , 


America, which has a ftrong fibrous 


root, which {trikes deep into the foft 
earth, from which- arife five, fix, or 
feven leaves, in proportion to the 
ftrength of the plant; thefe are hollow 
like a pitcher, narrow at their bafe, 
but fwell out large at the top; their 
outer fides are rounded, but on their 
inner they are a little compreffed, and. 


havea broad Jeafy border running lon- 


gitudinally the whole length of the 
tube; andto the rounded part of the 
leaf there is on the top a large appen- 
dage or ear fianding ere@, of a brown- 
ith colour; this furrounds the outfide 
of the leaves, about two-thirds of the 
top, From the center of the root, be- 
tween the leaves, arifes a ftrong, 
round, naked foot-ftalk about a foot 
high, fuftaining one nodding flower 
at the top, which has a double empale- 
ment; the outer one is of one leaf, di- 
vided into five parts to the bottom, 
where they are conneéted to the foot- 
ftalks ; thefe fegments are obtufe, and 
bend over the flower, fo as to cover 
the infide of it; they are of a purple 
colour on theoutfide, but green within, 
having purple edges ; the inner em- 
palement, which is compofed of three 
green leaves, falls off ; within thefe 
are five oval petals of a purple colour, 
which are hollowed like a {poon ; thefe 
cover the ftamina and fummits, with 
part of the ftigma alfo. In the center 
is fituated a large, roundifh, channelled 
germen, fupporting a fhort ftyle, 
crowned by a very broad five-cornered 
fiigma, fattened in the middle to the 
ftyle, covering the ftamina liké-a tar- 
get; this is green, but the fivecorners, 
which are itretched out beyond the 
brim, are each cut into two points, 
and are purplifh. Round the germen 
are fituated a great number of fhort 
fiamina, joining the fides of the ger- 
men clofely, which are terminated by 
target-fhaped furrowed fummits, of a 
pale fulphur colour. When the flower 
decays, the germen fweils to a large 
roundith capfufe with five cells, co- 
vered by the permanent ftigma, filled 
with fmall feeds. 

The fecond fort grows naturally in 
Carolina, upon bogs and in ftanding 
fhallow waters, The leaves of this 
fort grow near three teet high, fmallat 
the bottom, but widening gradually 
to the top, They are hollow, and 

arched 
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“arched over at the mouth like a friar’s 
cowl, The flowers of this grow on 
naked pedicles, rifing from the-root to 
the height of three feet; the flowers 
are green. 

Thefe plants are efteemed for'the fin- 
gular ftruture cf their leaves andflow- 
ers, which are fo different from all the 
Known plants, as to have little refem- 
blance of any yet difcovered; but there 
is fome difficulty in getting them to 
thrive in England, when they are ob- 
tained from abroad ; for as they grow 

“naturally on bogs, or in fhallow fland- 
ing waters, fo unlefs they are con- 
fiantly kept inwet they will notthrive ; 
and although the winters are very 
fharp in the countries where the firft 
fort naturally grows, yet being covered 

“with water, and the remains of de- 
cayed plants, they are defended frorn 
froft, . 

SIEVE. Hair, lawn, or bafket- 
work, ftrained on a hoop, for fepara- 
ting the flour from the bran, the duft 
from corn, &, /@@ Masi e 

SIG. Urine, chamber-lie, 

SIKE, A little rill, a water furrow, 
a gutter, 

SILK GRASS. Dogfbane. | 

SILVER BUSH. fupiter’s beard, 

Sirver TREE, [Proteaz.] This is 
a native of the Cape of Goed Hope, 
of which there are no lefs than twenty 

. fpecies, but all require the affiftance 
of a ftove or green-houfe, 

SirvER WEED, [ Potentila, | Cinque- 

‘foil. 

SIMAROUBA, A bark with 

pieces of the wood adhering to it, 

bréught from Guiana, in long tough 
pieces, of a pale yellowifh colour, and 

a pretty ftrong bitter tafte. It has 

lately come into efteem im dyfenteric 

fluxes: a decoétion of half'a dram is 
given for a dofe, and repeated at in- 
tervals of three or four hours, 

SIT-FAST. A part of ‘a horfe’s 

hide turned horny, and which if it can- 

not be diffolved, and foftened by rub- 
bing with mercurial ointment, mutt 

be cut out, and afterwards healed as a 

freth wound, It generally proceeds 

from a.warble. A7/3- Qs 

SI . Yeaft, or barm. ij 

SKID. The chain by which the 

whieel of a waggon is faitened, fo as 

to prevent its turning round, upon 
defcending a fteep hill, 


“fweet tafted for many palates, 


SMA 
SKILLING, An ifle, or bay of a 


“barn. 


SKIRRETS, A kind of parfnep, 
which thrive beft in a light and moift 
foil, They are propagated either by 
feéds, or by flips from the root, which 
is compofed of feveral flethy fibres, 
about the thicknefs of a’ man’s little 
finger, terminating inone head, This 
root, for which only the fkirret is cul- 
tivated, is reckoned wholfome and 
nourifhing : but it is flatulent, and too 
The 
feeds of this plant, which generally 
produce larger roots than the flips, 
fhould be fown about the end of 
March or the beginning of April, and 
if they are good, the plants will ap- 
pear in five or fix weeks, When they 
have put out their leaves fo as to be 
well diftinguithed from weeds, the 
ground fhould be carefully hoed; and 
this thould be repeated three feveral - 
times, in the fame manner as is prac- 
tifed for carrots, In thefe hoeings, 
which fhould be performed in as dry 
weather as poffible, the better to de- 
ftroy the weeds, the fkirrets, whether 
fown in broad-caft, or in drills, fhould 
be thinned the diftance of at leaft three 
inches from each other. In autumn, 
when the leaves begin to decay, the 
roots will be fit for ufe. Thefe may 
be preferved all the winter, and tilt 
they begin to fhoot in the fpring, when 
they will become hard and fticky; So 
willalfo thofe which run up to feed the 
firft f{ummer, and which fhould there- 
fore be pulied up and thrown away, 

The feafon for propagating fkirrets 
by offsets is in-the fpring,, before they 
begin to fhoot, The old roots fhovld be 
dug up then, and the fide roots fhould 
be flipt off with an eye or bud to each, 
Thefe thould be planted four inches 
afunder, in rows fufficiently diftant 
toleaveroom fordigging between them, 

SLAB, The out-fide plank of a 
piece of timber when fawn into boards, 

SLECKS, Small pit-coal. 

Ladies SLIPPER, [ Cypripedium. ] 
This plant muft be taken in the place 
where it grows, and tranfplanted into 
the gardens, 

SLOE TREE. 
and BLACKTHORN. 

SMALLAGE, [Apium gravcolens,} 
A plant growing naturally by the fides 
of brooks and ditches in many parts of 

; England 


See Prum TREE 
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England, and is rarely cultivated in 
aril Thofe however, who are 


fond of it in their pottage, may raife 


itin a moift foil, either by flips, or 
from feeds fown in March, This feed 
is reddifh, and pretty big, of a round- 
ifh oval fhape, a little more full and 
rifing on one fide than on the other, 
and {treaked lengthwife, 

SMUT, A difeafe in corn, which 
partially or totally deftroys the grain in 
theear, When it is in the full height 


.of its mifchief, the whole inner fub- 


ftance of the corn is black asink, of a 
faint, naufeous talte, a bad fmell, and 
of offenfive qualities, occafioning fick- 
nefs in thofe who eat bread made of 
flour in which there was much of ir, 
In this cafe, if the corn be bruifed, and 
iteeped in water, it prefently thews in- 
numerable worms, like little eels, li- 
Ving in every part of it, 

When the diforder is not arrived to 
this full height, the inner fubftance of 
the corn is not then entirely hurt, but 
the outfide is fpotted with black; and, 
in fome corns, a part of the flour 
within, This makes a great change 
in the matter; for the firft is wholly 
deftroyed, whereas the other may fome- 
times be recovered for certain ufes, 
though not for all fervices, 


England is more fubje& to this dif- . 


order of corn than any other country 
we know; and this is owing to our 
wet fummers : inthe warm and natu- 
tally dry countries it is not known at 
all, or not in a degree worth notice, 

{n Egypt no age ever faw a black 
grain of any corn; forin Egypt they 
haye no rain: and even in Italy itis 
little regarded now; and was fo flighted 
in earlier time, that all the Roman 
writers have not a name for it. There 
is not a word of fmut in the Latin Jan- 
guage. The reader mutt not cenfure 
this affertion, if fome modern writers, 
in that language, have attempted to 
name it: they ufe words which pro- 
perly exprefs blight and mildew: to 
both thefe the old Roman fields were 
fubje&, therefore they have terms to 
exprefs them ; but this was little 
known, and lefs regarded. 

For the bef& ‘known prevention of 
this difeafe, we recommend good til- 
lage, with adue courfe of crops and fal- 
lows; and particularly change of fced. 
In fallows we include turnips, ac, 
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SNAIL TREFOIL, Se Bastsr# 
Mepie. i 

SNAKE WEED, Butort, 

SNAKE ROOT, Birxthwort, 

Virginian Saxe Root, Isa fmall, 
light, buthy root, confifting of anum- 
ber of {trings or fibres, matted toge- 
ther, iffuing from one common head ; 
of a brownifh colour on the ourfide, 
and paler or yellowifh within. . It has 
an aromatic fmell, like that of vale- 
rian, but more agreeable; and a warm, 
bitterith, pungent tafte, This root is 
a warm diaphoretic and diuretic: \it 
has been greatly celebrated as an alex- 
ipharmac, and efteemed one of the 
principal remedies in malignant fevers 
and epidemic difeafes, In thefe inten. 
tions, it is given in fubftance from ten 
to thirty grains, and in infufion to a 
dram or two, 

SNAIL-COD. A name given by 
Mr. Worlidge to a {pecies of manure 
found at the bottom of deep rivers, It 
is a kind of mud or fledge, very foft, 
tull of wrinkles, and intermixed with 
many tittle fhells and fnails, to which 
ic is thought to owe a great part of its 
fatnefs. 

SNAPDRAGON, 
SNovuT. 

American SNAP DRAGON, -[Ruellia.] 
This plant grows naturally in the 
Weit-India Iflands and Carolina, it is 
propagated by feeds, but requires the 
affiftance of a bark ftove, 

SNAP-TREE, [ Juficia.] This 
plant is a native of India, rifing with 
a thrubby ftalk to the height ofthree or 
four feet, & is propagated by cuttings, 

SNATHE. Thehandle ofa fcythe. 

SNEEZEWORT, [ Ptarmica.] This 
grows wild upon heaths and in moift 
fhady places; the flowers, which are 
of a white colour, come forth in June 
and July. The roots have an acrid 
fmel!], and a hot biting tafte : chewed, 
they occafion a plentiful difcharge of 
faliva; and when powdered and {nuffed 
up the nofe, provoke fneezing. Tihefe 
are the only intentions to which they 
have been ufually applied, 

SNOWDROP, [Galanthus.] This 
flower is valued for its early appear- 
ance in the fpring, for it ufually blows 
in February when the ground is often 
covered with fnow.. The fingle fort 
comes out the firft, and though the 
fiowers are but fimall, yet when the 

roots 


See Cueves 
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‘foots are in bunches they make a very 
pretty appearance; therefore thefe roots 
fhould not be planted fingle, as is fome- 
times practifed by way of edging to 
borders ; for when they are fo difpofed, 
they make very little appearance, But 
when there are twenty or more roots 
growing in a clofe bunch, the flowers 
have a very good effe&; and as thefe 
flowers thrive well under trees or 
hedges, they are very proper to plant 
: on the fides of wood-walks, and in wil- 
~», dernefs quarters, where, if they are 
fyffered to remain undifturbed, the 
roots will multiply exceedingly. The 
roots may be taken up the latter end of 
Juse, when their leaves decay, and 
may be Kept out of the ground till the 
end of Auguft; but they muft not be 
removed oftner than every third or 
fourth year: thefe plants are got fcarce 
* in the gardens near London, 


ys Snowpror-Tree, See Faince- 
. Deez. 
~ SOAP ASHES. See Asues. 


SOLDANEL, [ Sz/danella.] This 
S>, plant isa native of the Alps, and the 
3 mountains of Germany, and may be 
S. propagated by parting the roots. 
+ WATERSOLDIJER, [ Stratiotes. ] 
\ Water Aloes, or Frefthwater Soldier. 
> This plant is like the aloes in thape, 
but the leaves are thinner and ferrated 
« on the edges very fharply. It grows 
naturally in {tanding waters of the Ifle 
\ of Ely, and other parts of England. 
SS _ SOLOMON’s SEAL, [ Polygonatum, ] 
S This grows wild in woods, but is not 
" very common: the root has feveral 
joints, with fome flat circular depref- 
» tions, fuppofed to refemble the ftamp 
S of a feal, It has a fweetith mucilagi- 
nous tafie, Asto its virtues, praéti- 
SS tioners do not now expeé any confi- 
Y* derable ones from it, and pay very lit- 
)~ tle regard to. the vulnerary qualities 
_ which it was formerly celebrated for. 
— - SOOT, Soot is of two general 
~ Kinds, theone, that which arifes from 
s~ wood, the other that of coal, Thefe 
~. differ very much in many refpeéts, but 
XS they are nearly the famein their effects 
_ and value to the farmer. The wood 
\. footis folid and fhining, the coal foot 
» foofer, and of a deader colour, The 
' - wood foot fells in London at a great 
price, in comparifon of the other, for 
the ufe of chymifts and apothecaries, 
becaufe it is f{carcer, the fuel of Lon- 
Vor, Il, 
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don being, in general, coal: but in 
the country, where this is as common 
and cheap as the other, the farmers 
rather prefer coal foot, 

Thofe who have written on hufban- 
dry, differ much in the kind to which 
they give the preference. Mortimer 
fays fea-coal foot is by much the beft, 
and Worlidge tells us, that foot isa 
good manure, efpecially fuch as is 
made of wood : thefe are both very ho- 
neft and good writers ; but experience 
is to be preferred to either, The truth 
is, that neither kind deferves a ge- 
neral preference, but that wood is 
better for fome foils, and coal foot 
for others. Indeed the latter is beft on 
the greateft number of foils, and there- 
fore the farmer is right in valuing it 
the more. However, this difference 
is not fo great, that any danger can 
arife froma miftake about it, for fuch 
land as will do well with one kind of 
foot, will alfo with another: all that 
the beft choice can do gives only a 
little advantage. 

As to the fuiting the particular kinds 
of foot to the different foils, the rule is 
this. For all clayey, chalky, and 
moffy lands, the coal foot is bef. And 
this is the reafon why the coal foot is 
moft in repute in London for this traf- 
fick, becaufe the Hertfordthire farmers, 
who buy it almoft entirely, have, for 
the moft part, clayey or chalky foils to 
cultivate, 

For gravelly, fandy, and loamy foils, 
the wood foot is preferable to that of 
coal; and in its nature indeed this 
kind is better and richer than the other, 
becaufe, being made from a vegetable 
fubftance, it is richer and warmer than 
that other which comes from a mine- 
ral origin; but the great reafon of the 
difference which fuits one kind to one 
foil, and another to another, is the con- 
fiftence, The wood foot is in firmer 
and harder lumps; the coal foot is 
crumbly; now in a clayey or a mofly 
foil, the lumps of the waod foot would 
lie a long time unbroken, whereas the 
coal foot breaks and mixes immedi- 
ately. Experience fhews alfo, that the 
wood foot will Jie in large pieces a long 
time in a2 chalky Jand; whereas the 
gravelly fands, and fandy loams, 
cut and break it to pieces in two or 
three ploughings, and fpread and mix 
it thoroughly, 

Ss SOPE- 
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SOPEBERRY-TREE, [Sapindus.] 
‘This plant grows naturally in the 
Weft-Indies, and rifes with a woody 
fialk, to the height of 20'to 40 feet, 
bearing flowers in loofe fpikes at the 
end of its branches, fucceeded'by oval 
berries as large as middling cherries; 
the covering of thefe berries is fome- 
times ufed for foap to wath, when it 
is propagated by feeds, 

SOPEWORT, [Saponaria.] This 
grows wild ,though not very common, 
in low wet ‘places, and by the fides of 
running waters; a ‘double- flowered 
fort is ‘frequent in our gardens, The 
leaves ‘have a bitter, not agreeable 
tafte ; agitated with water, they raife 
a faponaceous froth, which is faid to 
have nearly the fame effe&ts with folu- 
tions of foap itfelf in taking ovt {pots 
from cloths, and the like. The roots 
tafte fweetifh and fomewhat pungent ; 
and ‘have a light fmell tike thofe of li- 
quorice » digetted in rectified fpirit they 
yield a strong tin@ure, which lofes no- 
thing of its tafte or flavour in ‘being 
infpiffated to the confiftence of an ex- 
traét. This elegant root has not come 
much into practice among us, though 
it promifes, from its fenfible qualities, 
to be a medicine of confiderable uti- 
lity : itis greatly efteemed by the Ger- 
man ‘phyficians as an aperient, corro- 
borant, and fudorific: and preferred 
by the college of Wirtemberg, Stahl, 
Neumann, and others, to farfaparilla; 

SORREL, [Acetcfa.] Sorrel grows 
wild in fields and meadows throvgh- 
out England. The leaves have a re- 
dtringent acid tafte, without any fmell 
or particular flavour: their medical 
effeéts are, to cool, quench thirft, and 
promote the urinary difcharge: a de- 
coGion of them in whey affords an 
ufefel and agreeable drink in frebile 
or inflammatory diforders: and is re- 
commended by Boérhave to be wfed in 
che fpring as one of the moft efficaci- 
ous aperiénts and detergents. Some 
kines of fen:vies have yielded to the 
continued-ufe of this medicine: the 
Greenlanders, whovare very fubje& ro 
this “difiemper, are faid to employ, 
with good fuccefs, a mixture of the 
juices of forte) and ‘of fourvygrais. The 
only officinal preparation of this plant 
is an effential falt from the juice of the 
Yeuves, 

¥ Faop 


Sornrex, [Lajula.) This i 
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a fmall plant, growing wild in woods. 
In tattle and medical qualities, it is 
fimilar to the common forrel, but con- 
fiderably more grateful, and hence’ is 
preferred by the London college, Boiled 
with milk, it forms an agreeable wh 
and beaten with fugar, a very eléganc 
conferve, which has been for fome 
time kept i in the fhops, andi fwnew'te- 
ceived in the difpenfatory, m 
SOURSOP, See Cuflard Averenr 
SOIL, -A general name for wee ed 
of land, Jae Nien cow = fp, 
SOURLTAND. A cold, tenes 
clayey foil. 


SOUTHERNWOOD, [Abrotanum 
Mas.| This is a fhrubby plant, clothed 
with very finely divided leaves, of a 
greyifh green colour: the ‘flowers; 
which are very fmall and yellowith, 
hang downwards, feveral together, 
from the middle of the branches tothe 
top.. It isa native.of the warmer 
countries; in this it is cultivated in 
gardens: the leaves fall off every win- 
ter: the roots and ftalks abide many 
yéars, 

Southernwood has a ftrone,; not 
very difagreeable fmell; and a naufe- 
ous, pungent, bitter tafte; which is 
totally extwrated by rectified fpirit, lefs 
perfeatly by watery liquors, It is re- 
commended as an anthelmintic ; and 
in cold leucophlegmatic habits, asa 
itimulant, detergent, aperient, and fu- 
dorific, ‘The prefent practice has al- 
mott entirely confined its ufe to exter- 
nal applications, The leaves are fre- 
quently employed in difcutient andian- 
tifeptic fomentations; and have been 
recommended alfo in lotions and un- 
guents for cutaneous eruptions; and 
the falling off of the hair. © > 

SOW.. The female of the: fwine,: a © 

SOWING. Thea& ofdiftrib 34 
feed on the ground To produce a crop, 7% Z 

““SOWBREAD, ° [ Cyclamen.) This 
plant is met with in the gardens of the ~ 
curious, The root has, when freth, 
an exrremely. acrimonious burni 
tafte, which it almoft entirely Jofes 
on being dried, Itis recommendedas . 
an errhine ; eleven tewer ote Sota 
and {crophulous tumours ; and inter- 
nally as a cathartic, detengent, and 
aperient; it operates very flowly, but 
with great virulence, inflaming the 
favces and inteftines; and ‘hence is 


defervedly rejected from bers 


~ difpenfa~ 
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enfatory, though retajned in thatofir, both above and below the fwelling, 


vif 
Edinburgh. 
se WTHISTLE, Sonchus.] This 


is a troublefome weed both in gardens 
and fields, and fhould be taken care 
of, that the feeds be not fuffered to 'ri- 
, and be fcattered by the wind: 
‘ SPANISH NUT. See’ Frrezrr. 
Spanisn Rosemary, [ Paperina.] 
Sparrow-wort. This plant grows natu- 
rally at the Cape of Good Hope, rifing 
With ‘a fhrubby ftalk five or fix feet 
~ high, and may be propagated by cut- 
tings ; fheltering the plants in the green- 
houfe during winter, 
Spanrsu Broom, [Spartium.] This 
: qe has Jong held a place in the Eng- 
iff gardens, and is eafily propagated 
by feeds. There are feveral fpecies 
kept for variety. 
PANIsH Etper. Sce Spanifh 

Erver, 

Spasisn Picxtootn, [Mifraza.] 

A fpecies of carrot, growing naturally 

in Spain and Italy ; the footftalks of 

the flowers are ufed as tooth-picks. 
Spantsuy Marjoram, [Ujfica Do- 
dartia.} This is a fpecies of nettle, 
growing naturally in Spain,and is eafily 
propagated by feeds, 
SPADE, A well-known inftru- 
ment ufed in digging. 
‘SPANCEL. Tope to tye a cow's 
hinder legs. “Hack £9 - 
SPATLING-POPPY. See Cuicx- 
WEED, — 
SPARSED-LEAVES. Are thofe 
‘which are placed irregularly about the 
feveral parts of a plant, 

' SPAVIN. A difeafe in horfes, be- 

ing a fwelling in or near fome of the 

joints, that caufes a lamenefs. 
*" There are two kinds of fpavin, 
* called ablood-fpavin, and a bog-fpavin, 
“: eo ona is a fwelling and di- 
Tatation of the vein that runs along the 
Infide of the hock, forming a little foft 
welling in the hollow part, and is of- 
‘ten attended witha weaknefs and lame= 
nefs of the hock. 

The cure fhould be firft attempted 
wie reftringents and bandage, which 
‘will contribute greatly to ftrengthen 
‘all weakneffes of the joints, and fre- 
quenty will remove. this diforder, if 


‘early applied: but if by thefe means ~ 


the vein is not reduced to its ufual di- 
‘menfions, the fkin fhould.be opened, 
and the vein tied with a crooked nee- 
dle and wax thread paffed underneath 


and the turgid part fuffered to digeit 
away with the ligatures : for this pur- 
pofe, the wound may be dreffed with 
turpentine, honey, and fpirit of wine, 
incorporated together. 

A bog-fpavin is an encyfted tumour 
on the infide the hough, or, according 
to Dr, Bracken, a colie@tion of brown- 
ifh gelatinous matter, contained In ‘a 
bag, or cyft, which he thinks to ‘be 
the lubricating matter of the joint'al2 
tered, the common membrane that in- 
Clofes it forming the cyft: this cafe 
he has taken the pains to illuftrate in 
a young’colt of his own, wheré/he fays, 
when the fpavin was preffed hard on 
the infide of the hough, there was 4 
fmall tumour on the outfide, which 
convinced him the fluid was within- 
fide the joint : he accordingly cut'into 
it, difcharged a large quantity of this 
gelatinous matter, drefled the fore with 
doffils dipped in oil of turpentine, put 
ting into it, once in three or four days, 
a powder made of calcined vitriol,” al- 
lum and bole: by this method of dref= 
fing, the bag floushed off, and ‘came 
away, and the cure was fuccefsfully 
compleated without any vifible fear, °° 

This diforder, according to theabove 
defcription, will fcarcely fubmit toany 
other method, except firing, when the 
cyft ought to be penetrated to make'it 
effeG@iual; but in all ubftinate cafes 
that have refitted the above methods, 
both the cure of this, and the fwellings 
called wind-galls, fhould, we think, be 
attempted in this manner, If, through 
the pain attending the operation’ or 
dreffings, the joint thould fwell and 
inflame, foment it twice’ a day, and 
apply a poultice over the dreffings till 
it is reduced, *¥ 

SPAYING, The operation of caf- 
trating the females of feveral kinds of 
animals, as fows, bitches, &c, to pre- 
vent any farther conception, and pro- 
mote their fattening, 

It is performed by cutting them in 
the mid flank, on the left fide, with a 
fharp knife cr lancet, taking out the 
uterus and cutting it off, and fo ftitch> 
ing up the wound, anointing the part 
with tar, and keeping the animal warm 
for two or three days, The ufual way 
is to make the incifion aflope two 
inches and a half long, that the fore 
finger may be put in towards the back 
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to feel for the ovaries, which are two 
kernels as big as acorns on both fides 
of the uterus, one of which is drawn 
to the wound, the ftring thereof cut, 
and thus both taken out, 
Kings SPEAR, See Aspuoper, 
Spear Mint. See Mint, 
SPEEDWELL, [Veronica,] | There 
are feveral fpecies of this plant grow- 
ing wild in different parts of the king- 
dom, as alfo in other parts of Europe, 
the Female Speedwell is admitted into 
the Materia Medica, asis alfo the Male 
Speedwell, The Male Speedwell is a 
rough procumbent plant, not unfre- 
quently met with on dry commons, 
and in fandy grounds, In tatte, fmell, 
and medical virtues, it is fimilar to 
the betonica, of which in its place: 
though the veronica is commonly fup- 
pofed to have more of an aperient and 
pectoral virtue, and betony to be ra- 
ther nervine and cephalic, Hoffman 
and Joh, Francus have written exprefs 
treatifes on this plant, recommending 
infufions of it, drank in the form of 
tea, as very falubrious in many difor- 
ders, particularly thofe of the breaft, 
For Female Speedwell, fee FLueriin, 
SPELT. The name of a fpecies of 
grain, which though commonly reck- 
oned a fummer corn, is fowed either 
in autumn or in the fpring, at the fame 
time as wheat and rye, This grain, 
of which there are two forts, one with 
a fingle, and the other with a double 
chaff, though both have always two 
feeds in each hufk, was formerly much 
efteemed in Italy and Egypt, and is 
mow very common in Germany, where 
they make of it bread, which is very 
nourifhing and well tafted, but hard to 
digeft. They likewife brew beer from 
it in fome places. It was of this grain 
that the ancients made their frumenty, 
of which they were very fond, Though 
commonly ranked as a fpecies of wheat, 
which it is not unlike when growing, 
its grain is fmaller and of a blackifh 
hue, its ftalk thinner and lefs firm, and 
its ear flat and bearded, with feeds 
only on each fide. Some writers dif- 
tinguifh a third fort, by the name of 
white-rye, which they take to be the 
olyra of the Greeks and Latins; and 
feems to be what Mr. Mortimer calls 
taitico-fpeltum, a fort of naked barley, 
or wheat barley, cultivated in Stafford- 
hire, fhaped like barley, but witha 
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grain like wheat, It is much fown at 
Rowley, Hamftal, and Redmore, 
where they call it French barley, It 
makes good bread and good malt, and 
yields a good increafe; and therefore 
would do well to be tried in other 
places, It ripens early, does beftina 
dry foil, and is not apt to be much 
hurt by birds, from which its beard 
and double hufk preferve it. 

SPiDERWORT, Sce African As- 
PHODEL, 

SPIGNEL, [Athamanta.] Spignel 
is an unbelliferous plant, found wild 
in Italy, and the warmer parts of Eu- 
rope, and fometimes alfo in England. 
The roots have a pleafant aromatic 
fmel]l, anda warm, pungent, bitterifh 
tafte: in virtue, they are fimilar to 
the Lovage, from which this root feems 
to differ only in being weaker, and 
fomewhat more agreeable. It is an 
ufeful aromatic and carminative, tho" 
at prefent little regarded, 

SPIKE, A large nail, 


SPIKE . 
Sensis Esien ae t See Lavender, 
SPINACH, [Spinacia.] A well- 


known plant, cultivated in kitchen 
gardens, 

It requires a rich, light, and well 
loofened foil, It is propagated by its 
feeds only, of which there are two 
forts, namely, the rough and prickly, 
which produces the prickly fpinach 
with arrow-peinted leaves, and the 
fmooth, from which fprings the fpi- 
nach with oblong oval leaves, 

The feeds of the firft of thefe kinds, 
which is by much the hardieft, and 
therefore fitteft to be cultivated for 
winter ufe, fhould he fown upon an- 
open fpot of ground, in Avguft, juft 
before a fhower of rain, if it cam luck- 
ily be fo timed : for if the feafon fhould 
prove dry fora long while after the 
fowing, many of them will not fprout 
at all, and the plants of thofe that do 
grow will come up fo irregularly, that 
half the crop will. frequently be loft, 
It therefore is highly advifeable to wa- 
ter thefe feeds within two or three days 
after their being fown, if rain does not 
fall in the mean time. 

When the plants begin to be ftrong, 
the ground on which they grow fhould 
be well hoed, to deftroy the weeds, 
and to thin the plants to the diftance 
of three or four inches afunderr, = 

ike 
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Mike all other hoeings, fhould always 
be performed in dry weather, the more 
effeGlually to kill the weeds: or, if it 
be fainy, they fhould be cartied off the 
ground as foon as they are cut up, to 
prevent their taking frefh roor: for if 
many of them fpring up, and tlie fea- 
fon prove wet, they will ftifie the plants 
tof the fpinach, and make them rot. 
A fecond careful hocing is therefore 
necefiary in about a month or five 
weeks after the firft; and with the 
fielp of this the fpinach will begin to 
Be fitfor ufe by the end of O€tober. 
The beit way of gathering it is, to 
crop off only the largeft outer leaves, 
and to leave the middle ones to grow 
bigger:' for by this means a regular 
fapply may be had during the whole 
winter, and even till the fubfequent 
fpring fowing fhall have produced 
plants large enough for ufe, which ge- 
nerally is in April. The winter fpi- 
nach will alfo then be ready to run up, 
and fiould therefore be entirely cleared 
off, unlefs a parcel be left for feed, if 
wanted, But if early cabbages, which 
will wart earthing up, have been 
planted among this fpinach, as’is the 
tfual praétice of the gardeners about 
London, a fepsrate fmall fpotof ground 
fhould be allotted purpofely for fowing 
fome of this fpinach for feed, without 
any other plants among it, and to cut 
up all the remains of the other winter 
crop, as foon as the {pring fpinach is 
fit for ufe, 

The oblong oval leaved fpinach, 
tommonly called plantain fpinach, 
whieh has thicker leaves and more fuc- 
culent ftalks than the former fort, is 
fown in the {pring, likewife upon an 
open fpot of fine rich earth. The 
London gardeners, who always endea- 
vour to have as many crops in a feafon 
as they poffible can, generaily mix ra- 
dith feed with thofe of the fpinach 
which they fow at this feafon: but the 
beft way for thofe who have ground 
enough, is to fow their fpinach feeds 
alone, This crop muft be hoed, cleared 
from weeds, and thinned, in the man- 
ner before directed for the winter fpi- 
nach; and when the plants, which 
were at firft left three or four inches 
afunder, have grown fo as to meet, it 
will be right to cut them out here and 
there for ufe, and to thin them in this 
snanner, as they are wanted for the ta- 
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ble, till thofe that are Jeft Nand eight 
orten inches afunder, The thinnings 
in the mean time will give the re- 
maining plants room to fpread; and 
if, after this laft, the ground be- 
tween them is well flirred to a good 
depth, and kept perfe@lly clear from 
weeds, this fore of fpinach will fre- 
quently produce leaves as largeas thofe 
of the broad-leaved dock, and extreme- 
ly fine. 

A fucceffion of fpinach may be had 
throughout the whole feafon, by fow~ 
ing it every three weeks, from about 
the middle of January to near the end 
of May; only obferving, that the ear- 
lieft fowings muft be tpon the natu- 
rally drieft foils, and that the lateft 
fhould be thinned moft at their firft, 
heeing, becaufe the remains of the 
former crops will furnith a fupply 


, 


till thefe are fuli grown, and the plants - 


will not be fo apt to run up to feed 
when they ftand at a difiance from 
each other, as when they are clofe to- 
gether. 

In order to have good feeds of fpi- 
nach, each particular_fort fhouid ve 
fown by itfelf, in an open fpot of rich 
and well dug ground, This fowing 
fhould bein February, as foon as the 
danger of the froft is over; and when 
the plants are come up, they fhould 
be thinned with a hoe till they are fix 
or eight inches afunder every way. Al 
weeds fhould at the fame time be care- 
fully cut up and carried off: and in 
about three weeks or a month after 
this, the plants fhould be hoed and 
thinned a fecond- time, Their diftance 
from each other fhould then be en- 
larged to at leaft twelve or fourteen 
inches : for they will cover the ground 
very fufficiently after they have fhot 
out their fide branches, Particular 
care is requifite at this time to keep 
them very clear from weeds; becaufe 
thefe would make the plants of fpi- 
nach run up weak, and thereby greatiy 
injure them. 

Mr, Miller is here extremely judici= 
ous in his direétions for the farther 
management of fpinach intended for 
feed, ‘* When the plants, fays he, 
have run up to flower, you will eafily 
perceive two forts among them, viz. 
male and female, ‘The male will pro- 
duce fpikes of ftaminecus flowers,~ 
which contain the farina, and are ab- 

folutely 
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thongh it isa much lower plant than 
the common fort, but they efteemit 
a much better grafs, The feeds of 
this kind are fmaller and flatter than 
ghofe of the common fort, and have a 
white border round each, 

To SPRIT. To thoot or fprout, as 
sorn jn vegetation, 

SPARREWAY. A _ horfe - way 
through inclofed lands. 

SPROUTHILL. Anthill, 

SQUASH. See Govron. 

SQUILL, [Scillz.] There are two 
forts, one with a red, and the other a 
white root, which are fuppofed to be 
accidental varieties, but the white are 
generally preferred for medicinal ufe. 
The roots are large, fonewhat oval- 
fhaped, compofed of many coats, ly- 
ing over each other like onions; at the 
bottom come out feveral fibres, From 
the middle of the root arife feveral thin- 
ing leaves, which continue green all the 
winter, and decay in the {pring; thea 
the flower-ftalk comes out, which rifes 
two feet high, is naked half way, and 
terminated by a pyramidal thyrfe of 
flowers, which are white, compofed 
of fix petals, which fpread open like 
the points of a ftar, This grows na- 
turally on the fea-fhores, and in the 
ditches, where the falt water flows 
with the tide, in moft of the warm 
parts of Europe, fo cannot be propa- 
gated in gardens, the froft in winter 
always deftroying the roots, and for 
svant of falt water they do not thrive in 
summer. Sometimes the roots, which 
are brought for ufe, put out their fiems, 
and produce flowers without being 
planted in earth, as they lie in the 
druggiits thops, 
_. The root for medicinal ufe fhould 

be chofen plump, found, frefh, and 
full of a clammy jvice; fome have pre- 
ferred the red fort, others the white, 
though neither deferves the preference 
to the other; the only difference per- 
ceivab!e betwixt them, is that of the 
colour; and hence the college zllow 
both co be ufed promifcuoufiy. This 
root is to the tafte very naufeous, in- 
renfely bitter and acrimonious: much 
handied, it exulcerates the (kin. With 
regard to its medical yirtues, it pow- 
erfuily ftimulates the folids, and atte- 
nuates vilcid juices 5 and by thefe qua- 
ities, promotes expetoration, urine, 
and (if the patient ag kept warm) 
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fweat: if the dofe is confiderable, it 
proves emetic, and fometimes purga~ 
tive. The principal ufe of this medi- 
cine is where the prime viz abound 
with mucous matter, and the lungs 
are opprefied by tenacious phlegm, 
Dr, Wagner (in his clinical obfervati- 
ons) recommends it given along with 
nitre, in hydropical fwellings, and in 
the nephritis; and mentions feveral 
cures which he performed, by gi- 
ving from four to ten grains of the 
powder for a dofe, mixed with a dou- 
ble quantity of nitre: he flays, that 
thus managed, it almoft always ope- 
rates as a diuretic, though fometimes 
it vornits or purges. The moft com- 
modiqus form for the taking of fquills, 
unlefs when defigned as an emetic, is 
that of a bolus or pill: 
are to moft people too offenfive, though 
thefe may he rendered lefs difagreeable 
both to the palate and ftomach, by the 
addition of aromatic diftilled waters, 

‘There are feveral fpecies of fquills, 
kept for the beauty of their flowers, 
befides thofe for medicinal purpofes ; 
among which are the flowers called the 
Starsy Hyacinth, and the Hyacinth of 
Peru; they are ali hardy, and propa- 
gated by feeds or offsets, 


STABBING of Cattle, See Hoven, 
STAGGERS, See APoPLEXY, ——— 


STAFF Tree, See SPINDLE TREE, 

ST AGGERWORT, See Ragwort, 

STAKE, A piece of wood, or a 
ftrong ftick fixed in the ground. | 

STALE, Urine, 

STALK, ‘Lhe fem or ftock of a 

plant. 

STALL. A crib at which an ox is 
fed, or where any horfe is kept ina 
fable. 

STALL-FED, Fed with ary. feed, 
not with grafs, 

' STALLION. A ftone horfe, de- 
figned for the covering of mar¢s, in- 
order to propagate the fpecies. 

STAMINA, ‘Thofe fing threads or 
capillaments growing up within the 
flowers of tulips, lillies, and mo& orher 
plants, around the ftyle or piftil. 

STAMINEQUS,: ‘An epithet ap- 
plied to thofe flowers of plants which 


have no petals or flower-leaves, but — 


confift only of a number of i Ramina and 
piftils placed inacup. 
STAMWOOD, The roots of trees 


grabbed up, 
STANDARDS. 


liquid forms. 
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STANDARDS, o STANDRELS. 
Young trees referved at thefelling of 
woods, for the growth of timber, 

STANDARDS. He Me PME 
to grow in an open expofure, and not 
to be hacked pan isngled with the 
knife, as the dwarf trees, and thofe 
planted againft walls are, 

Thefe flocks fhould not exceed wr 

rs growth from the bud or graft 
rorshd they are planted. They fhould 
be fattened to ftakes till they have ac- 
quired fufficient ftrength not to be in 
danger of being blown down. 

STANK, dam, or bank to ftop 
water, “Re 

STAR APPLE, [Chryfepiillum.] 
This tree grows naturally in the Weft- 
Indies, rifing to the height of thirty or 
forty feet, bearing an auftere fruit 

sabout the fize of a golden pippin, 
which however becomes mellow and 
agreeable by keeping. It is propaga- 
ted by feeds, but in England requires 
the general affiftance of tender exotics. 

Star of Bethlehem,’ [Ornithogalum. | 
This plant grows naturally near Brif- 
tol, and fome other parts of England. 
It has a pretty large bulbous root, from 
which come out feveral long keel- 
fhaped leaves, which fpread on the 
ground, There are feveral other fpe- 
cies growing naturally in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Africa, and Arabia. 

STARCH. The fineft parts of 

. wheat flour, manufa@tured into cakes. 

Star Hyacintu. See Squittr, 

STARWORT, See Aster. 

Yellav Starwort. Elecampane. 

STAVES ACRE, [Staphidifagria.] 


Thisis a fpecies of the lark{pur, grow-. 


ing naturally in the Levant and fomc 
parts of Italy, The feeds are large and 
rough, of an irregular triangular figure, 
of a blackifh colour on the outfide, and 
yellowith or whitifh within ; they are 
ufually brought from Italy: the plant 
is not very common in this country, 
though it bears our fevereft colds. 
They have a difagreeable fmell, and a 
very naufeous bitterifh burning tafte, 
Stavefacre was employed by the anci- 
ents as a cathartic; but it operates 
with fo much violence both upwards 
and downwards, that its internal ufe 
has been, among the generality of prac- 
titioners, for fome time laid afide. It 
is chiefly employed, in external appli- 
cations, for fome kind. of cutancous 
Vor. 
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eruptions, and for deftroying lice and 
other infe&s; infomuch, thatie has 
from this virtue received its name, in 
different languages, 4erba pedicularis, 
herbe aux poux, leu{skraut, loufewort, 

STEE. A ladder, 

STEM. That part of a plant ari- 
fing from the root, and which fuftains 
the leaves, flowers, fruits, &c, 

STEEPS, Certain preparations for 


fteepinz of corn intended to be fown, & 


STELE, A ftalk, a handle, 


STEER. A young bullock, (7720 oh 6</3 


STEG. A gander, 

STERCORARY. Acolle@ion of 
dung properly fecured from any inju- 
ries of the weather, 

STERILE. Barren, unfruitful, 

STEW. A fmall kind of fifh-pond, 
the peculiar intention of which js to 
maintain fifth, and keep them for the 
daily ufes of a family, 

STICKADORE, See Casstpony, 

STOCK, The trunk or body of a 
fruit-tree, into which the graft, or bud 
is inferted, 

Stock GituirrowerR, See Giz. 
LIFLOWER, 

Dwarr Stock Gittirtoweer, 
Dame's violet. ‘ 

STONE, A certain quantity or 
weight of fome commodities, - 

A ftone of beef in London is the 
quantity of eight pounds; in Here- 
fordthire, twelve pounds ; in thenorth 
16 pounds ; in other parts, 14 pounds, 

A ftone of wool, according toa fta- 
tute made in the eleventh year of the 
reign of Henry VII, is to weigh four- 
teen pounds, but in fome places it is 
more, \in others lefs; asin Glocefter- 
fhire fifteen pounds, in Herefordthire 
twelve pounds, 

A ftone, among horfemen, is the 
weight of fourteen pounds, 

Srone Baeax, A perennial plant 
common in pafture grounds, The 
root has a fharpifh and aromatic tafte. 
The ftalks are round, ftreaked, and 
reddifth towards the bottom. The 
leaves are {mooth, of a dark green, and 
divided twice into long, narrow, fharp 
fegments. The foot-italks are mem- 
braneous atthe bafe, The flowers 
grow in loofe umbels; and are of a pale 
yellow colour. Thefeeds are oval, 
ftreaked, and red at the top, 

Stony Lands. Such as are full of 
flints, pebbles, or {mall fragments of 
Tet free-fione, 
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free-ftone.' Thefe lands, in many pla- 
ces, yield good crops, and the general 
rule is, that in ftiff and cold lands the 
ftones thould be as carefully picked out 
as poffible, but in light and dry grounds 
they fhould be left. In Oxfordthire 
they have great quantities of a lean 
earth, anda fmall rulble ftone, or a 
four fort of Jand mixed with it; this is 
fometimes very full of weeds, and 
fometimes very clearof them. If they 
are weedy they fallow them late; but 
if they are fcary, as they call it, that 
is, if they have afward upon them, 
they either fold them in winter, and 
add fome hay-feed to the fheep’s dung, 
to bring up the grafs; or elfe they lay 
old thatch or ftraw, and dung upon ir; 
for they reckon that if thofe lands have 
no fward upon them before they are 
fallowed, they will by no means be 
brought to bear a good crop, buta great 
deal of May-weed, and other ufelefs 
weeds, In September, November, and 
December, they fallow as the fward 
direéts them; if this be done in either 
of the two laft months, they call it a 
winter fallowing ; and never ftir it 
again, till they plowit, and fow it with 
barley ; and thofe lands are reckoned 
to do better than if finely tilled. They 
will bear wheat and meflin in a kindly 
year, and large crops of barley, if they 
are well managed, and kept in good 
heart. 

‘They always fallow thefe lands every 
other year, unlefs they fow peafe upon 
them; fometimes they fow them with 
lentils, and when they are quite worn 
out, they lay them down for clover,or 
rey-grafs. “€¢ = vere -“94). 

Stone Crop. all pepper, 

Free Stone Crop. ‘Goofe foot. 

STOOMING of Wine. Putting bags 
of herbs, or other ingredients into it. 

STOOP. A poft fixed in theearth, 

STOT. Ayoung bullock; afteer, 

STOVES, Buildings ereéted in gar- 
dens for the prefervation of tender 
exotic plants, which will not live in 
thefe northern countries, without arti- 
ficial warmth in winter. Thefe are 
built in different methods, according to 
theingenvity of the artiff, or the dif- 
ferent purpofes for which they are in- 
tended; but in England they are at 
prefent reducible to two, 

The firft is called a dry ftove, being 
fo contrived, that the flues through 
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which the fmoke paffes are either car- 
ried under the pavement of the floor, 
or elfe are ere&ted in the back part of 
the houfe, over each other, and are re- 
turned 6 or 8 times the whole length of 
the ftove, In thefe ftloves.are com- 
monly placed the tender forts of aloes, 
cereus’s, cuphorbiums, tithymals, and 
ether fucculent plants, which are im- 
patient of moifture in winter; and 
therefore require, for the moft part, to 
be kept in a feparate ftove, and not 
placed among trees, or herbaceous 
plants, which perfpire freely, and 
thereby often caufe a damp air in the 
houfe, whichis‘imbibed by the fuccu- 
lent plants, to their no {mall prejudice, 

Thefe ftoves may be regulated by a 
thermometer, fo as not to over-heat 
them, nor to letthe plants fuffer by 
cold ; in order to which all fuch plans 
as require nearly the fame degree of 
heat, fhould be placed by themfelves 
in afeparate houfe; for if in the fame 
ftove there are plants placed of many 
different countries, which require as 
many different heats, by making the 
houfe warm enough for fome plants, 
others, by having too much heat, are 
drawn and fpoiled, 

The other forts of ftoves are com- 
monly called bark ftoves, to diftin- 
guifh them from the dry ftoves already 
mentioned, Thefe have a large pir, 
nearly the length of the houfe, three 
feet deep, and fix or feven feet wide, 
according to the breadth of the houfe ; 
which pit is filled with frefh tanner’s 
bark, to make an hot-bed ; and in this 
bed the pots of the moft tender exotic 
trees, and herbaceous plants, are plun- 
ged: the heat of this bed being mode- 
rate, the roots of the plants are always 
kept in aétion; and the moifture, de- 
tained by the bark, keeps the fibres of 
their roots in a duétile ftate, which, in 
the dry ftove, where they are phaced on 
fhelves, are fubje& to dry too faft, to 
the great injury ofthe plants, In thefe 
ftoves, if they are rightly contrived, 
may be preferved the moft tender exo- 
tic trees and plants, which, before the 
ufe of the bark was introduced, were 
thought impoffible to be kept in Eng- 
land; but, asthere is fome {kill requi- 
red in the ftru€ture of both thefe ftoves, 
we fhall defcribe them as intelligibly as 
poffible, particularly the bark ftove ; 
by which it.is hoped every curious 

_ perfon 
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perfon will be capable of dire@ting his 
workmen in their ftru€ture, 

~ The dimenfion of this ftove fhoul¢ 
be proportioned to the number of 
plants intended to be preferved, or the 
particular fancy of the owner; but 
their length fhould not exceed forty 
feet, uniefs there are two fire-places ; 
and in that cafe, it will be proper to 
make a partition of glafs in the middle, 


' and to have two tan-pits, that there 


tay be two different heats for plants 
from different countries, for the rea- 
fons before given in the account of dry 
ftoves; and a range of ftoves, they 
thould be all built in one, and only 
divided with glafs partitions, at leaft 
the half way toward the front; which 
will be of great advantage to the plants, 
becaufe they may have the air in each 
divifion fhifted by fliding the glaffes 
of the partitions, or by opening the 
glafs-door, which fhould be made be- 
tween each divifion, for the ‘more 


» eafy paffage from one to the other. 


This ftove fhould be raifed above 


' the level of the ground, in proportion 


to the drynefs of the place; for, if it 
be built on a moift fituation, the 
whole fhould be placed upon the top 
of the ground; fo that the brick-work 
in the front muft be raifed three feet 
above the furface, which is the depth 
of the bark-bed, whereby none of the 
bark will be in danger of lying in 


- water; but, if the foil be dry, the 


brick work in front need not be more 
than one foot above-ground, and the 
pit may be funk two feet below the 
furface. Upon the top of this brick 
work, in front, muft be laid the plate 
of timber, into which the wood work 
of the frame is to be mortifed; and 
the timber in front muft be 
placed four feet afunder, or fomewhat 
more, which is the proportion of the 
width of the glafs-doors or fafhes: 
thefe fhould be about fix feet and a 
half, or feven feet long, and placed 
upright; but from the top of thefe 
fhould be floping glaffes, which fhould 
reach within three feet of the back of 


the ftove, where there fhould be a’ 


ftrong crown-piece of timber placed, 
in’ which there fhould be’a groove 
made for the glaffes to flide into. The 
wall*in the back part of the ftove 
fhould beat leaft thirteen inches thick ; 
but eighteen inches is flill better; be- 
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caufe, the thicker the outfide wall is 
built, the more the heat of the flues 
will be kept in the houfe ; and carried 
up, about’nine feet above the furface 
of the bark-bed; and from the top of 
this wall, there fhould be a floping 
roof to the crown-piece where the 
glaffes flide in, This crown-piece 
fhould be about fixteen feet high from 
the furface of the bark-bed or floor, 


which will give a fufficient declivity to 


the floping glaffes to carry off the wet, 
and be of a reafonable height for con- 
taining many tall plants. The back 
roof may be flated, covered with lead, 
or tiled, according to the fancy of the 
owner: forthe manner of this outfide 
building is often’ very various, and 
differently built. 

In the front of the houfe there 
fhould be a walk, about eighteen or 
twenty inches wide, for the conveni- 
ency of walking; next to which the 
bark pit muft be placed, which fhould 
be in width proportioned to the breadth 
of the houfe: if the houfe is tweive 
feet wide, which is a due proportion, 
the pit may be feven feet wide; and 
Behind the pit thould be a walk eight- 
een inches wide, to pafs in order to 
water the plants, &c, then there will 
be twenty-two inches left next the 
back wall, to ereét the flues, which 
mutt be all raifed above the top of the 
bark-bed; thefe flues ought to be one 
foot wide’in the clear, that they may 
not he too foon ftopped with thie foot; 
and the lower flue, into which the 
fmoke firft enters from the fire, fhould 
be two feet deep in the clear; and this 
may be covered either with caft-iron 
plates, or broad tiles; over this the 
fecond fiue muft be returned back 
again, which may be eighteen inches 
deep, and covered on the top as before; 
and fo, in like manner, the flues may 
be returned over each other three or 
four times, that the heat may be fpent 
before the fmoke paffes off. The 
thicknefs of the wall in front of thefe 
flues need not be more than four 
inches; but it muft be well jointed 
with mortar, and plaiftered: within 
fide to prevent the fmoke from getting 
into the houfe; and the outfide fhould - 
be faced with mortar, and covered 
with a coarfe cloth, to keep the mortar 
from cracking, as is praétifed in fetting 
up coppers, If this be carefully done 
2:2 ther 
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there will be no-danger of the fmoke 
entering the houfe,, which cannot be 
too carefully avoided; for there is 
nothing more injurious to plants than 
fmoke, which will caufe them to drop 
their leayes; and if it continue long 
in the houfe, will entirely deftroy 
them, 

The fire place may be made either at 
one end; orin the middle, according 
as there is moft convenieficy; for, 
whereever it is placed, it fhould have 
a {hed over it, and. not be expofed to 
the open air, for it will be impoffible 
to make the fire burn equally, where 
the wind has full ingrefs to it; and it 
will be troublefome-to attend the fire 
in wet weather, where it is €xpofed to 
the rain. 

The contrivance of the furnace muft 
be according tothe fuel which is de- 
figned to burn; but as turf is the beft 
firing for-fioves, where it can be had, 
becanufe it burns more moderately, and 
Jats longer than any other fort of fuel, 
and fo requires lefs attendance, I hall 
defcribe a proper fort of furnace for 
thar purpofe, 

The whole of this furnace fhould be 
ereted within the houfe,, which wiil 
be a great addition to the heat 5. and the 
front wall on the outfide -of.the fire- 
place, next the fhed, fhould' be: three 
bricks thick, the better to prevent the 
heat from coming out that way.) The 
door of the furnace, at which the fuel 
is putin, muft be as fmall as conyveni- 
ently may be to admit of the fuel; and 
this door fhould be placed near the up- 
per part of: the furnace, and made to 
thut as clofe as poffible ; fo that there 
may. but little of the heat pafs off 
through it, This furnace fhould be 
about twenty inches deep, and fixteen 
inches fquare at the bottom, \but may 
be floped off on every fide, fo as to be 
two feét fquare at the:top ;) and under 
this furnace fhould be a’ place for the 
athes tofall into, which fhould be about 
a footdeep, and as wide'as the bottom 
of the furnace: this fhould alfo have 
lan iron door to ihut as clofe as poffi- 
ble; but juft over the afh-hole, above 
the bars which fupport the fuel, fhould 
bea (quare hole about four inches wide 
to let theair in to make the fire burn: 
this muft aifo have an iron frame, and 
a-door-to fhut clofe when the fire is 
perfedily lighted, which will make the 
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fuel laft the longer, and the heat will 
be more moderate, 

The top of this furnace thould be 
nearly equal to the top of the bark-bed, 
that the lowe(t flue may be above the 
fire; fo that there may be a greater 
draught forthefmoke; and thefurnace 
fhould be covered with a large iron 
plate, clofely cemented to the brick- 
work, to prevent the {moke from get- 
ting out; or it may be arched over 
with bricks; but you fhould be very 
careful, wherever the fire is placed, 
that it be not too near the bark-bed ; 
for the heat of the fire will, by its jong 
continuance, dry the’bark; fo’ that it 
will lofe its virtue, and be in danger of 
taking fire ; to prevent which, it will 
be the beft method to continue an hol- 
low between the brick- work of the fire 
and that of the pit. about eight inches 
wide; which will effe€tually prevent 
any damage arifing from the heat of 
the fire; and there fhould be no wood- 
work placed any where near the flues, 
or the fire-place, becaufe the continual 
heat of the ftove may in time dry it fo 
much, as to caufeit to take fire; which 
ought to be very caxetubly Suatiiod 
againft, 

The entrance into this ftove thould _ 
be either from a green-houfe, the dry - 


ftove, or elfe through the thea. where: - 


the fire is made, becanfe in cold wea-" 
ther, the froohpatiee muft not be 
opened, 

The other att of ftove, which “is 
commonly called the dry ftove, as:was 
before faid, may.be either built with 
upright and. floping glaffes at the. top, 
in the fame manner, and after the fame 
model) of the bark-ftove; or elfe the 
front glaffes,: which fhould run from 
the floor to the:ceiling, may be laid © 
floping, to an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, the better to admit the rays of 
the fun in {pring and autumn: the. 
latter method has been chiefly followed 
by moft perfons who have built this 
fort of ftoves; but it isa bettermethod 
to have it built after the’ model 
of the bark itove, with upright: glaf- 
fes in front, and floping: glaffes' over 
them, becaufe:this will more eafily ad- 
mit the fun at all the different feafons ; 
for in fummer, when the fun is -high, 
the top glaffes will admit the rays. to 
fhine almoft all over the houfe; and 
in winter, when the fun is lows the 

front 
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front glaffes will admit its rays; 
whereas, when the glaffes are laid to 
any dechivity in one direction, the rays 
of thefun will not fail dire@ly thereon 
above a fortnight in autumn, and about 
the fame time in {pring ; and, during 
the other parts of the year, they will 
fall obliquely thereon; and in fummer, 
when the fun is high, the rays will not 
reach above five or fix feet from fhe 
glafles,. ) 

_ Befides, the plants placed towards 
the back part of. the houfe will not 
thrive in the fummer feafon fer want 
of air; whereas, when there are flo- 
ping glaffes;at the top, which run 
within four feet of the back of the 
houfe;. thefe, by being drawn down in 
hot weather, will let in perpendicular 
airto all the plants; and, of how 
much fervice this is to all fort of plants, 
évery one who has had opportunity of 
obferving the growth of plants in a 
ftove, wiil eafily judge; for when 
aad placed, under cover of-a cei- 
ling, they .always turn themfelves to- 
wards» the air and light, and therehy 
grow crooked; and if, in order to. pre- 
ferve them ftrait, they are turned every 
week, -they will -neverthelefs grow 
weak, and look pale and fickiy, like a 


’  perfon fhutupinadungeon; for which 
’ reafons, whoever has made trial of both 


forts, of ftoves, will recommend the 
model of the bark-{ftove for every. pur- 
pofe,.© Miller’s:Gardener’s Di€ionary, 

STOVER. Fodder for cattle, 

, STOUND, © A wooden veffel to put 
{mall beerin, |. 
_STOWK, The handle of a pail; 
alfe a thock of twelve fheaves, 

STOWRE.- Around ofa ladder ; 
“a hedge-ftake; alfo the ftaves in the 
fides.of a waggon, in which the eve- 
rings are-faftened. . 

STRAIN, or Sprain. A violent 
extenfion.of the finews or tendons of 
fome mufcle,; whereby the tendinous 
fibres are over-ftretchecd, and fome- 
times ruptured or broken. 

As foon as a Horfe is itrained, we 
advife to turn the horfe to grafs imme- 
diately, external applications will then 
not be wanted, and if this be not done, 
applications will be of little or no ufe. 
Perhaps.as good an embrocation as can 
be ufed is four ounces of good Vinegar 
and-two-eunces of Camphorated Spi- 
rit of Wine, with which the part may 
be bathed twice a day, 
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STRANGLES. .A) diftemper te 
which colts and young horfes are very 
fubjett; ic begins with a. fwelling 
between the jaw-bones, which fome- 
times extend to the mufcles of the 
tongue; andis attended with fo great 
heat, pain, and inflammation, that 
fometimes till matter is formed, the 
horfe -fwallows with | the utmoft 
dificulty, 

Keep your horfe tolerably warm, 
give hins dofes of nitre and fulphur 
twice aday, with methes of bran 
and water barely warm: 

STRANGURY,. A difeafe in Cattle 
to be cured by giving decoétions of 
Marfhmallow roots, in which a little 
Nitre-and Gum Arabic is diffolveds 
keeping the body open with clyfters. 

STRAW the ftalk of Corn. 

STRAWBERRY [Fragaria.] The 
diftin& fpecies are, 1. the Wood- 
Strawberry ; 2, the Virginian or {casler 
Strawberry 3. the-Hautboy; 4. the 
Chili Strawberry ; with feveral other 


varieties, 


An ingenious writer in the Mufeum 
Rufticum nas obliged the world with 
the following method of Suisvauing 
ftrawberries, 

“ I have them, fays fie, of feveral 
kinds; and the fruit, in the feafon, is 
in great perfeGtion, being large, and 
poffeffing a fine flavour, Thefel pro- 
cure with no great trouble or difficulty 


in the cultivation. 


*¢ T plant them in regular rows on 
beds three feet wide, ‘The foil I chufé 
for them is a good, natural, freth, 
rich loam: the Jef§), it requires of 
manure the better, the fruit being 
the fweeter and finer, 

“On each of thefe beds above- 
mentioned, I plant three rows. of 
plants, in ‘quincunx order, at fifteen 
inches diftance every way; and I rather 
chufe to plant them each on a little 
hillock, as it were, fomething in imi- 
tation of hops, 

‘© Between the beds are intervals of 
the fame width, 

** My next care is, by frequent hoe- 
ing, to keep my plants as clear from 
weeds as poffible, by which they are 
fure to be fupplied with plenty , of 
nourifhment; a matter of, great con- 
fequence, particularly when the fruit 
is fet, as then they require moft, .and 
the weeds are alfo at that feafon moft 

luxuriant: 


Mec 


.bours, 
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fuxuriant: I therefore then ftir the 
earth with the hoe often, which anfwers 
as I have faid before, « double purpofe, 

** | obferve to keep my plants as 
clear as poffible from runners; by 
which means my fruit is larger, and 
fooner ripe than it would otherwife 
be 


« When my ftrawberry plants have 
borne fruit two fucceffive years on the 
beds, I get the alleys, or intervals, dug 
up and prepared, into which I trans- 
plant them in the fame manner they 
were planted in the firft-mentioned 
beds, which then become in their turn 
the intervals, 

« Here they remain two years more, 
when I again remove them into frefh 
Tand prepared for the purpofe, in this 
manner never letting them bear fruit 
more than two years in one fpot. 

“« I cannot eafily defcribe to you the 
great benefit this method of manage- 
ment is of tothe plants, which are 
thereby greatly invigorated, and the 
fruit prodigioufly improved, both in 
point of fize and flavour, infomuch 
that they appear to be quite of a dif- 
ferent nature from thofe of my neigh- 
who. firft furnifhed me with 
the plants.” ' 

STRAWBERRY Brite. Sze Blite, 

STRAWBERRY Sprnacn, See Blite, 

STRAWBERRY TreE, [ Arbutus. ] 
The fpecies are, 1. Strawberry-tree 
with {mooth fawed leaves, berries ha- 
ving many feeds, and an upright trunk, 
This fort grows naturally in Italy, 
Spain, and alfo in Ireland, and is now 
very common in the Englifh gardens, 
ft produces the following varieties, 
viz. one with an oblong flower and oval 
fruit; another witha double flower; 
and a third with red flowers, 

2, Strawberry tree with fmooth en- 
tire leaves, berries full of feeds, and an 
ere& woody ftem. . This kind grows 
in theeaft, particularly about Magnefia, 
where it is fo plenty, as to be the 
principal fuel ufed by the inhabitants of 
the country, This grows toa mid¢le- 
fized tree; the branches are irregular, 
and are garnifhed with large oval leaves, 
fomewhat like thofe of the Bay tree, 
but not quite folong; thefe are fmooth 
and entire, having no ferratures on 
their edges; the flowers are fhaped 
like thofe of the common Arbutus, 
but grow thinly on the branches, The 
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fruit is oval, and of the fame colour 
and confiftence with the common fort, 
but the feeds of this are flat, whereas 
thofe of the common fort are pointed 
and angular. 

3- Arbutus with trailing ftalks, 
oval leaves, fomewhat indented, flowers 
growing loofely, and many feeds. This 
fort grows naturally in Acadia, and 
other northern parts of America, upon 
fwampy land, which is frequently over= 
flowed with water; this is a low 
bufhey fhrub, with flender trailing 
branches, which are garnifhed with 
oval leaves, a little fawed on their 
edges; the flowers come out from 
the wings of the leaves, growing in 
thin loofe bunches, The fruit of this 
fort is never produced in England, and 
itis with great difficulty the plants 
are kept alive here, 

4. Arbutus with trailing ftalks and 
rough fawed leaves. ‘This grows na- 
turally on the Alps and the Helvetian 
mountains, It never rifes high, but 


fends out from the root many flender - 


branches, which trail upon the ground, 
garnithed with oblong rough leaves, 

of a pale green colour; the flowers are 
produced from the wings of the leaves, 
upon long flender foot-ftalks, and are 
fucceeded by berries abou tthe fize of 
the common black Cherry, which are 
firft green, afterwards red, and when 
ripe are black, Thefe are of a pleafant 
tate, fo are frequently eaten by the 
inhabitants of thofe countries where 
they grow naturally, This is a very 
difficult plant to keep alive in gardens, 

for it is an inhabitant of bogs, grow-. 


ing among mofs, Where the ground © 


is never dry. 1 MW RE 


Arbutus with trailing ftalks and 


entire leaves, This grows naturally 
upon the mountains in Spain, and in 
moft of the northern parts of Europe, 
The branches trail on the ground, 
which are clofely garnifhed with 
fmooth thick leaves of an oval form, 
placed alternately; the flowers are 
produced in fmall bunches towards the 
extremity of the branches, which are 
fhaped like thofe of the common fort, 


_but fmailer; and~ are fucceeded by 


berries, of the fame fize with thofe of 
the former fort, which are prpecrets 
ripe, 

The common Steawbesrpe tree is 


well knewn, being at prefent in mie 


\ « 
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of the Englifh gardens, and one of 
their greateft ornaments in the months 
of O&ober and November, that being 
the feafon when the trees are in flower, 
and the fruit of the former year is ripe, 
for the fruit is a whole year growing 
to perfection; fo that the fruit which 
is produced from the flowers of one 
year do not ripen till the blofioms 
of the facceeding year are fully blown; 
when there is plenty of fruit and 
flowers upon the trees they make a 
fine appeararice, and at a feafon when 
moft other trees are paft their beauty. 

Thofe trees which have large oval 
fruit make the greateft figure, their 
flowers being larger, and oblong. The 
fort with double fiowersis a curiofity ; 
but as the flowers have only two orders 
of leaves, fo they make no great 
appearance ; nor do the trees produce 
fruit in any plenty, therefore the other 
is preferable. The fort with red 
fiowers makes a pretty variety, when 
intermixed with the other; for the 
outGides of them are of a fine red 
colour at their firft appearance, and 
afterwards they change to purple before 
they fall off. The fruit of this is the 
fame withthe common fort, All thefe 
varieties are preferved by inarching or 
grafting them upon the common Ar- 
butus, for the feeds of either do not 
produce the fame kind; though from 
the feeds of the oval fruit, there are 
generally many more of the fame pro- 
duced than from the feeds of the 
common fort. : 

The beft method to propagate the 
Arbutus is from feeds; therefore when 
the fruit is perfe@tly ripe, it fhould be 
gathered and mixed with dry fand, to 
preferve it till the time for fowing; 
the fureft method of raifing the plants 
is to fow the feeds in pots, which 
fhould be plunged into an old bed of 
tanner’s bark, which has lott its heat, 
covering the bed with glaffes, &c, to 
keep out the froft ; this fhould be done 
in December; if the feeds are good, 
and as the fpring advances the pots 
are refrefhed with water, the plants 
will come up the beginning of April, 
when they fhould be frequently but 

“paringly watered, and conitantly kept 
n from weeds, 

As the fummer advances, if the 
plants are thaded in the hear of the 
day, it will greatly promote their 
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growth; but in warm weather they 
muft be open all night to receive the 
dew, fo fhould only be covered in the 
middle of the day: with this manage- 
ment the plants will rife to the height 
of five or fix iaches the firft fummer, 

STRICKLE, The whet-ftone pla- 
ced upon the extremity of the thait o 
a feythe. 

STRIKE, A bufhel, or four pecks 
of corn. 

STRINGHALT. A difeafein hor- 
fes, confiiting in a twitching and 
fnatching up of the hinder leg much 
higher than the other, 

STUBBLE, The ftalks of corp left 
in the field by the reaper, i 

STUM, The unfermented juice of | 
the grape, after it has been fevera times 
racked off, and feparated from its fe- 
diment. * ry 

STUMP, The part of any folid 
body, particularly of trees, &c. remain- 
ing after the reft are taken away, 

STUMPY, ®ullof ftumps ; hard, 
Riff. 

A young bullock, 
A cabbin_ or {mall buildi 
to keep hogs in, | V7. WF, P92 

SUCCCRY. See Enpive. 

Gum Succory, See Gum Suce 
COXKY,. > 

SACCHARUM. The fugar cane. 
This plant grows naturally in the Weft- 
Indies, Arabia, &c. where its juice is 
boiled, and made into fugar, 

Sucar Marre, See Marre, 

SUCKER. A young twig, or thoot 
from the root. 


SUFFOLK GRASS, The fame... 
ck lei 


with meadow-grafs, or poa. AZ 


SUILLAGE, A drain of filth, FA 


SULL, Aplouvgh, 
SULL-PADDLE. A plough paddle, 
SULPHURWORT. Hogs fennel, 
SULTAN FLOWER, A fpe- 
Sweet SULTAN, cies of 
centaury, which may be propagated 
by fowing the feeds, ona hot-bed in 
the fpring, and then managing them 
as other annuals, not very hardy, 
SUMACH, [Réu:.] This tree, or 
fhrub, is cultivated in fome places on 
account of the culinary ufes of its 
fruits, and for the purpofes of the dy- 
ers, &c, among us, it is met with only 
in the gardens of the curious. The 
feeds or berries are of a red colour, in 
fhape round and flat. Both thefe and 


the 


alls. « 
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the, leaves’ are moderately aftringent, 
and have fometimes been exhibited in 
this intention, but are now become 
ftrangers to the fhops, 

There are feveral fpecies, no lefs than 
15, reckoned by Miller, which are kept 
jn the gardens for variety orornament; 
fome of which, natives of Africa, are 
too tender to bear the open air of the 
winters in England, They are all pro- 
pagated hy cuttings or layers, 

SUMMER. The feafon in which 
the fun arrives at the northern foiftice, 
and the days areat the greateft length, 

Summer, alfo implies the large 
piece of timber, or principal beam, of 
a floor. * 

Te SUMMER-LAND, or To Sum- 
MER-STiIR. To fallow land in the 
fummer. Low h20 fr’ 

SUNDEW. See Ros Sorts. 

SUN-FLOWER,. The name of a 
well-known flower, much cultivated 
jn large gardens, 

The fun-flower if an annual plant, 
and the feeds fhould be fown every 
fpring in a bed of good light earth. 
When the fhoots are about three inches 
they fhould be tranfplanted into nur- 
fery beds, and fet at eight inches dif- 
tance every way; they fhould remain 
there till they are a foot high, and then 
be carefully taken up with a ball of 
earth at their roots, and planted in 
large borders, or intermixed with flow- 
ering fhrubs, and other large plants; 
they muft be frequently watered till 
they have taken root, after which they 
require no other care. ‘The flowers 
appear in July, and ftand a confider- 

_able time: the largeft of them fhould 
be preferved for feed, The birds are 
very fond of the feed of the fun-flower, 
and mutt therefore be carefully guarded 
from them, and the head left on the 
plant till O&ober, at which time it 
fhould be cut off, and hung up to dry 
in an airy piace, and in a month more 
the feeds will be perfectly hardened. 

Dwarf Suxn-FroweRr, [Rudbeckia.} 
This is a native of North-América, 
but will bear fometimes in the open 
air of our Englifh climate ; there are 


" feveral fpecies, which are propagated by 


parting the roots. 

SUN-SCORCHED. A term vufed 
in fome parts of England to exprefs a 
diflemperature of fruic-trees, owing to 
the fun’s affeGing them ‘too forcibly 
ona fudden ; the confequence of which 
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is the lofs and withering of the fruit, 
Such trees only are fubje& to this, as ~ 
are planted in places fheltered from 
the fpring fun, and open to that of the 
fummer ; and may be always cured by 
proper waterings. : 

SUNSPURGE, Euphorbium. 

SURBATING, A term ufed by 
farriers to fignify the fole of a horfe’s 
foot being worn, bruifed, or fpoiled by 
beating the hoof againft the ground 
in travelling without thoes, or going 
in hot fandy lands, or with a fhoe that 
hurts the fole, or the like, It alfo 
fometimes happens by over riding a 
horfe while young, before his feet are 
fufficiently hardened, or even by the 
hardnefs of the ground, and high lift- 
ing of his feet. The figns of this de- 
fe& are his halting on both fore legs, 
going ftify, and creeping as if foun- 
dered. 

There is nothing better for furbated 
feet than tar melted into the foot, or 
vinegar boiled with foot to a proper 
confiftence and poured into the foot 
boiling hot, with hurds over it, and 
fplints to keep it in, . 

SURFEIT. A difeafe incident to 
horfes and other cattle. a 

Surfeits arife from various caufes ; 
but are commonly the effets of fome 
difeafes not attended to, or that have 
been ill cured. wert 

A horfe is faid to be furfeited, when 
his coat ftares, and Jocks rufty and 


dirty, though proper means: have not 


been wanting to keep him clean, The 
fkin is full of fcales and dander, that 
lays thick and mealy among the hair, 
and is conftantly fupplied with a ‘frefh 
fucceffion of the fame, for want of 
due tranfpiration, Some horfes have 
hurdles of various fizes like peafe 
or tares: fome have dry fixed 
fcabs all over their limbs and bodies; 
others a moiftare attended with heat 
and inflammation ; the humours being 
fo fharp, and violently itching, that 
the horfes rub foincefiantly, as to make 
themfelves raw. Some have no crup- 
tions at all, but am unwhoifome look, 
and are dull, fluggifh, and lazy: fome 
appear only Jean and hide-bound =: 
others have flying pains and Jam 
refembling a rheumatifm : fo that"in 
the furfeits of horfes, we have almoft 
all the different fpecies of the fcurvy, 
and other chronical diftemmpers, -- 
T 
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The following method is ufually at- 
‘tended with fuccefs in the dry fpecies. 
Firft take away about three or four 
pounds of blood; and then give the 
following “mild purge, which will 
work as an alterative, and fhould be 
repeated once a week or ten days for 
fome time. 

Take Succotrine aloes fix drams, or 
one ounce; gum guaiacum haif 
an ounce; diaphoretic antimony, 
and powder cf myrrh, of each 
two drams: make into a ball 
with fyrup of buckthorn, 

Inthe intermediate days, an ounce 

‘of the following powder fthculd be 
given morning and evening in his feeds, 

Take native cinnabar, or cinnabar 
of antimony, finely powdered, 
half a pound; crude antimony, 
in fine powder, four ounces ; 

- gum guaiacum, alfo in powder, 
four ounces: make into fixteen 
dofes for eight days, 

This medicine muft be repeated till 
the horfe coats well, and all the fymp- 
‘toms of furfeit difappear. If the horfe 

. is’ of fmall value, two or three com- 
mon purges fhould be given, and half 
‘en ounce of antimony, with the fame 
quantity of fulphur, twice a day, or 
the alterative balis with camphor and 
nitre, 

If the little {cabs on the fkin do not 

péel off, anoint them with the mer- 
curial ointment; during the time of 

“ufing which, it will be proper to keep 

the horfe dry, and to give him warm 
water, This ointment properly rub- 
bed into the blood, with the affiftance 
of purging phyfick, has frequently 
cured thefe kinds of furfeits, without 
any other affiftance, 

The wet furfeit, which is no more 
than a moift running fcurvy, appears 
on different parts of the body of a horfe, 
attended fometimes with great heat 
and inflammation; the neck often- 
times fwells fo in one night’s time, 
that great quantities of a hort briny hu- 
mour iffue forth, which, if not al- 
“Vayed, will be apt to colle& on the 

!l or withers, and produce the poll- 
evil or fiftula, This difeafe alfo fre- 
quently attacks the limbs, where it 
proves obftinate, and hard to cure: 
and in fome horfes thews itfelf fpring 
and fall. : 

in this.cafe bleed plentifully, avoid 

‘Vex, Il, 
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externally all repellers, and give aool- 
ing phyfic twice a week; as, four 
ounces of lenitive ele&tuary, with the 
fame quantity of cream of tartar; or 
the latter, with four ounces of Glau- 
ber falts, quickened, if thought pro- 
per, with two or three drams of pow- 
der of jalap, diffolved in water-gruel, 
and given in a morning fafting, 

After three or four of thefe purges, 
two ounces of nitre made into a ball 
with honey may be given every morn- 
ing for a fortnight; and if attended 
with fuccefs, repeated for a fortnight 
longer, 

The powders above-mentioned may 
alfo begiven with the horfe’s corn; or 
a ftrong deco&tion of guaicum fha- 
vings, or logwood, may be given alone 
to the quantity of two quarts a day, 
Theie, and indeed all alterative medi- 
cinés, muit be continued for a long 
time, where the diforder proves ob- 
ftinate. : 

The diet fhould be cool and opening, 
as fcalded bran or barley; and if the 
horfe is hide-bound, an ounce of fenu- 
greek feeds fhould be given in his 
feeds fora month or longer; and as 
this diforder often proceeds from 
worms, give the mercurial phyfic too, 
and afterwards the cinnabar powders, 
as above dire&ted ; but as in generalic 
is not an original difeafe, but a fymp- 
tom only of many, in the cure, regard 
muft be had to the firft caufe: thus, as 
it is an attendant on furfeits, fevers, 
worms, é&c. the removal of this com- 
plaint muft be varioufly effected, 

In a mangy horfe the fkin is gene- 
rally tawny, thick, and full of wrin- 
kles, efpecially about the mane, 
the Joins and tail, and the little hair 
that remains in thofe parts ftands al- 
mo({t always ftrait out or briftly: the 
ears are commonly naked and without 
hair, the eye and eye-brows the fame ; 
and when it affe&ts the limbs, it gives 
them the fame afpe&t; yet the fkin is 
nor raw, nor peels off, as in the hot 
inflamed furfeit. ’ 

Where this diftemper is caught by 
infeGtion, if taken in time it is very 
eafily cured; and we would recom- 
mend a fulphur ointment as moft ef- 
fe€tual for that purpofe, rubbed in 
every day. To purify and cleanfe the 
blood, give antimony and fulphur for 
fome weeks after, There are a great 

Uu variety 
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variety of external remedies for this 
purpofe, fuch as train oil and gun- 
powder, tobacco fteeped in chamber- 
lye, &c. Solleyfell recommends the 
following: 

Take burnt allum and borax in fine 
powder, of each two ounces; 
white vitriol and verdigreafe pow- 
dered, of each four ounces; put 
them into a clean pot, with two 
pounds of honey, ftirring till 
they are incorporated ; when cold, 
add two ounces of {trong aqua- 
fortis. 

But when this diforder is contraéted 
by low feeding, and poverty of blood, 
the diet muft be mended, and the 
horfe properly indulged with hay and 
corn. The following ointments are 
effeCtually ufed for this diforder, rub- 
bed into the parts affefted every day: 

Take powdered -brimf{tone, train 
oil, and tar, of each equal quan- 
tities; to which may be added 
ginger, or white hellebore, Or, 

‘Take fulphur vivum, half a pound, 
crude fal ammoniac one ounce; 
hogs lard, or oil, a fufficient quan- 
tity to form into an ointment. 

Or this: 

Take quickfilver, and oil of vitriol, 
of each one ounce; hogs lard, 
one pound, fulphur vivum four 
ounces, oil of turpentine one 
ounce and half. 

‘Thefe are both very powerful re- 
medies for this diforder, and can fcarce 
fail of fuccefs, 

To the two firft, occafionally, may 
be added a third part of mercurial oint- 
ment ; but as fulphur is in general al- 
owed to be the fpecific in the itch, 
_and being found both more fafe and 
efficacious than mercury ; fo we ap- 
prehend it will fufficiently anfwer the 
purpofe here; for as this diforder 
feems beft accounted for by Leuwen- 
hock, from certain fmall infeéts he dif- 
-covered in the puftules by the micro- 
{cope ; fo it feems_as if they were de- 
ftroyed by the fteams of brimftone, 
though only raifed by the heat of the 
body ; for in the human body, the 
itch may be cured by, partial fulphu- 
reous unctions on the legs only; but 

where the mange proves obftinate in 
horfes, let the parts be walhed with 
fublimate water before the application 
of the ointment, and fubjoin the in- 
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ternal ufe of fulphur, in order to dif- 
fufe the fteams more certainly through - 
the {kin ; there being reafon to believe, 
as in the itch, that the animaleule 
may fometimes lie too deep to be tho 
roughly deftroyed by external applica- 
tions only. 

SUGAR. The effential falt of the 
arundo faccharifera, a beautiful large 
cane growing fpontaneoufly in the 
Eaft-Indies, and fome of the warmer 
parts of the Weft, and cultivated in 
great quantity in.our American plan- 
tations, The expreffed juice of the 
cane is clarified with the addition of 
lime water (without which it does 
not affume the form of a true fugar) 
and boiled down to a due confiftence ; 
when, being removed from the fire, the 
faccharine part concretes from the 
gro(fer un&tuous matter, called treacle, 
or melaffes. This, as yet impure or 
brown fugar, is, farther purified, in 
conical moulds, by fpreading moift 
clay om the upper broad furface: ‘the 
watery moifture, flowly percolating 
through the mafs, carries with it a con- 
fiderable part of the remains of the 
treacly matter, (This, clayed fugar, 
imported from America, is by our rer 
finers diffolved in water, the folution 
clarified by boiling with whites of eggs 
and defpumation, and after due eva- 
poration poured into moalds: as foon 
as the fugar has concreted, and the 
fluid part drained off, the furface is 
covered with moift clay as before. The 
fugar, thus once refined, by a repetition 
of the procefs, becomes the double- 
refined fugar of the fhops. The candy, 
or cryftals, are prepared by boiling 
down folutions of fugar to a, certain 
pitch, and then removing them into.a 
hot room, with fticks fet acrofs, the 
veffel for the fugar to fhoot upon: 
thefe cryftals prove ofa white or brown 
colour, according as the fugar was 
pure or impure. 

The vfes of fugar as a fweet, are 
fufficiently well known, The impure 


forts contain anun@tvous, or oily mat- 


ter, in confequence of which they prove 
emollient and laxative, The cryftals 
are moft difficultof folution, and hence 
are propereft where this foft lubrica- 
ting fweet is wanted to diffolve flowly 

in the mouth, 
SURVEYING. Theart or aé of 
meafuring of lands; that is, of rane 
i. ythe 
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the dimenfions of any field, parcel, or 
tra& of land, laying down the fame 
in a map or draught, and finding the 
area or concent thereof. 

SWALLOW WORT, [Vincetoxicum] 
Tame poifon. 

SWAMP. A hollow, watery place, 
in any part of a field ; abog. See Bos, 

SWANG. A freth piece of green 
fward lying in a bottom among ara- 
ble or barren land, 

SWARD,. The furface of 
ground, 

SWARM, A large number of bees, 
feeking a proper fettlement, See Ber, 

SWATH, or Swarth. A line of 
grafs, &c, cut down by the mower. 

SWATH-BUCK. A fwarth, or 
line of new-mown grafs or corn, 

SWATH-RAKE, A. rake about 
two yards long, with iron teeth, and 
a bearer in the middle, to which a 
man fixes himfelf with a belt ; and 
when he has gathered as much as 
his rake will hold, he raifes it and be- 
gins again, This inftrument is in 
5 fome counties called a dow-rake, and 

much ufed in Effex for gathering bar- 
ley after mowing. 

2 Sweet Appce, See Cuftard Apple. 
40g—Sweet Pea, See Everlafting Pea, 


re. 
the 


Sweet Joun, ; See CARNA- 

Sweer WiLtriaM, TION, 

Sweet Wittow. Candleberry- 
tree, 

SWEAL. To finge, or burn off 
the hair, &c. 

SWILL. A velie wafh in, ftand- 
ing on three feet. A7zg- J2inR- 

SWINE. See Hoc. - 


SWINE-CRUE. A hog’s-fty. 
SWINE-HERD. A keeper of fwine, 
SWINHULL. A hog’s-fty. 
Swine’s Cress. Scurvy-grafs, 
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SYCAMORE, or Wild Fig-Tree, 
falfely fo called, is our acer majus, 
or broad-leaved Mas, one of the ma- 
ples, and is much more in reputation 
for its fhade than it deferves; for the 
honey-dew leaves, which fall early, 
like thofe of the afh, turn to mucilage 
and noxious infects, and putrefy with 
the firft moifture of the feafon, fo as 
they contaminate and marr our walks ; 
and are therefore, by my confent, to 
be banifhed from all curious gardens 
and avenues. It is raifed of the keys 
in the hufk, as foon as ripe, and they 
come up the firft {pring ; alfo by roots 
and layers, in ground moilt, not over 
wet or ftiff, and muft be governed as 
other nurfery plants. There is in Ger- 
many a better fortof fycamore than 
ours (nor are ours indigenous) where- 
with they make faddle-trees, and di- 
vers other things-of ufe, Our own is 
excellent for trenchers, cart and plow- 
timber, being light, tough, and not 
much inferior to afh itfelf ; and if the 
trees be very tall and handfome, they 
arethe more tolerable for diftant walks, 
efpecially where other better trees prof- 
per not fo well, or where a fudden 
fhade is expeéted: Some commend 
them to thicken copfes, efpecially in 
parks, as leaft apt to the fpoil of deer, 
and that it is good fire-wood. This 
tree being wounded, bleeds a great part 
ofthe year; the liquor emulating that 
of the birch, The fap is fweet and 
wholefome, and in a fhort time yields 
fufficient quantity to brew with, fo as 
with one bufhel of malt is made as 
good ale as four bufhels with ordinary 
water, upon Dr, Tongue’s experience, 
Phil. Tranf. vol, iv, fol. 917,—Ewelyn, 

SYRINGA. Lilac. 

SYTHE, See Scytuez, 
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ABERN. Acellar, 
TAGGE. A theep of the 
firft year, 

TAIL-SOAKED. A difeafe inci- 
dent to cows, by which the joint of 
the tail near the rump, will, as it 
were, rot away. The cure is generally 
performed by cutting a deep gafh into 
the part affeéted, then rubbing a hand- 
ful of falt into the wound, and bind- 
ing it with arag, Others mix foot 
and a clove of garlick with the falt. 

TACAMAHACCA - TREE, 
fpecies of the poplar, 

Tacamanuacca, A refin obtained 
from a tall tree, which grows fponta- 
neoufly on the continent of America, 
and in a fheltered fituation bears the 
winters of our own climate. Two 
forts of this refin are fometimes to be 
met with, The beft, called (from its 
being colleéted in a kind of gourd- 
fhells) tacamahacca in fhells, is fome- 
what un@uous and foftifh, of a pale 
yellowifh or greenifh colour, an aro- 
matic tafte, and a fragrant delightful 
{mell, approaching to that of lavender 
and ambergris. ‘Chis fort is very rare : 
that commonly found in the fhops is 
in femitranfparent grains or glebes, of 
a whitifh, yellowifh, brownifh, or 
greenith colour, of a lefs grateful 
fmell than the foregoing. The firft is 
{aid to exude from the fruit of the tree, 
the other from incifions made in the 
trunk, This refin is faid to be em- 
ployed among the Indians, externally, 
for difcuffing and maturing tumours, 
and abating pains and aches of the 
limbs: it is an ingredient in the ano- 
dyne, hyfteric, cephalic, and ftoma- 
chic plafters of the Edinburgh pharma- 
copeia. The fragrance of the finer 
fort fufficiently points out its being ap- 
plicable to other purpofes, : 

TALCK, Talcky earth is fearcely 
alterable by a vehement fire, The 
maffes of this earth are generally of a 
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fibrous or leafy texture; more or lefs 
pellucid, bright or glittering ; fmooth 
and unétuous to the touch; too fiex- 
ible and elaftic to be eafily pulverized 5 
foft, fo as to be cut with a knife, In 
thefe refpeéts fome of the gypfeous 
earths greatly refemble them, but the 
difference is readily difcovered by fire; 
a weak heat reducing the gypfeous to 
powder, while the flrongeft makes no 
other alteration in the talcky, than 
fomewhat diminifhing their flexibility, 
brightnefs, and unétuofity, 
TAMARIND. This tree grows 
naturally in both Indies, and alfo in 
Egypt; but it has been fuppofed by 


fome eminent-botanifts,that the tama- 


rind which grew in the Eaft-Indies 
was different from that of the Weft, 
becaufe the pods of the firft are almoft 
double the length of thofe of the latter. 
The pods which haye been brought 
from the Eaft-Indies have generally 
been fo long as to contain five, fix, and 
fometimes. feven feeds, whereas thofe 
of the Weft-Indies have very rarel 
more than four; but the plants raif 
from the feeds of both forts are fo like 
as not to be diftinguifhed. 

This tree grows to a very large fize 
in tho’e countries where it is a mative, 
but in England it will not thrive out of 
a ftove, efpeciallyin winter. The ftem 
is very large, covered with a brown 
bark, and divides into,many branches 
at the top, which fpread_ wide every 
way, and are clofely garnifhed with 
winged leaves, compofed of fixteen or 
eighteen pair of lobes, without a fin- 
gle one at the end, The lobes are 
about half an inch long, anda fixth 
part of an inch broad, of a bright 
green, a little hairy, and fit clofe to the 
midrib, ‘The flowers come out from 
the fide of the branches, five, fix, or 
more together upon the fame foot- 
ftalk in loofe bunches; thefe are com- 
pofed of five reddifh petals, one of 

which 
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which is reflexed upward like the ftan- 
dard in fome of the butterfly flowers, 
two others itand on eacli fide like the 
wings, and the other two are turned 
downwards; thefe (in the countries 
where the plants grow naturally) are 
fucceeded by thick compreffed pods, 
two, three, four or five inches long, 
having a double fkin or cover, and 
fwell in every place where the feeds are 
lodged, full of an acid Rtringy pulp, 
which furrounds fmooth, comprefied, 
angular feeds, 

The tamarinds which are brought 
from the Eaft-Indies are darker and 
drier, but contain more pulp, being 
preferved without fugar, and are fitter 
to be put into medicines than thofe 
from the Weft-Indies, which are red- 
der, have lefs pulp, and are preferved 
with fugar, fo are pleafanter to the 
palate. ‘ 

The pulp of thefe fruits, taken in the 
quantity of two or three drams, or an 
ounce or more, proves gently laxative 
or purgative ; andat the fame time, by 
its acidity, quenches thirft, and allays 
immoderate heat, It increafes the ac- 
tion of the purgative fweets, caffia and 
manna, and weakens that of the refi- 
mous cathartics, Some have fuppofed 
it capable of abating the virulence of 
antimonial preparations; but experi- 
ence fhews that it has a contrary ef- 
fe&, and that all vegetable acids aug- 
ment their power, Tamarinds are an 
ingredient in the ele@tuary of cafia, the 
lenitive eleQuary, and decoétion of ta- 
marinds with fena, 

The plants are preferved in the gar- 
dens of thofe who have conveniency to 
maintain rare exotic-trees and fhrubs, 

They are eafily propagated by fowing 
their feeds on a hot-bed in the (pring ; 
and when the plants are come up, they 
fhould be planted each into a feparate 
{mall pot, filled with light rich earth, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanner’s 
bark to bring them forward, obferving 
to water and fhade them untilthey have 
taken root; and as the earth in the 
pots appear dry, they muit be watered 
from time to time, and fhould have air 
given to them in proportion to the 
warmth of the feafon, and the bed in 
which they areplaced. When the pots 
in which they are planted are filled with 
their roots, the plants fhould be thifted 
into pots of a larger fize, which muft 
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be filled up with rich light earth, and 
again plunged into the hot-bed, giving 
them air as before, according to the 
warmth of the feafon. In very hot 
weather the glaffes fhould be fhaded 
with mats in the heat of the day, 
otherwife the fun will be too violent 
for them through the glaffes, nor will 
the plants thrive if they are expofed to 
the open air, even in the warmeft fea 
fon; fo that they muft be conttantly 
kept in the bark-itove both fummer 
and winter, where if rightly managed, 
they will grow very faft. 

TAMARISK, [Temerix,] . There 
are two fpecies of this tree; one with 
flowers having five ftamina; the other 
whofe flowers have ten ftamina, The 
firft grows naturally in the fouth of 
France, in Spain and Italy, where it 
arrives to a tree of middling fize; but 
in England is feldom more than four- 
teen or fixteen feet high. The other 
grows naturally in Germany, in moift 
land: it is rather a fhrub than a tree, 
having feveral ligneous ftalks arifing 
from the fame root, which grow ere@, ° 
fending out many fide-branches which 
are alfo ere, 

Both thefe forts caft their leaves im 
autumn, and it is pretty late in the 
{pring before the young leaves pufl 
out, which renders them lefs valuable; 
they are now frequently planted in gar- 
dens for ornament, and when mixed 
with other fhrubs, make a pretty va- 
riety. 

The culture of both forts of ta- 
marifk is very eafy: every cutting 
will grow that is fet in winter, and 
will be a good plant by the auruma 
following, The cuttings fhould be of 
the lait fummer’s fhoot; and a moift 
part of the garden is moft eligible for 
them to be planted in, In two years 
they will be good plants for the wiJ- 
dernefs or fhrubbery, and may then be 
planted out in almoft any foil, though 
they beft like a light moift earth, efpe- 
cially the German fort; for in coun- 
tries where it grows naturally, it is 
generally found inlow watery grounds, 

The bark and leaves of this tree are 
moderately aftringent; they are never 
met with in prefcription, and have 
long been entire {trangers to the fhops, 

TAME-POISON, [ Vincitoxicum, ] 
Swallow-wort, This is a native of 
the warmer climates; it is Sometimes 

‘ met 
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fest with in our gardens, bur rarely 
perfe&ts its feeds, It is reckoned by 
botanifts a fpecies of apocynum, or 
dogfbane; from all the poifonous forts 
of which it may be diftinguifhed, by 
yielding a limpid juice, whilft that of 
the others is milky, The root has a 
ftrong fmell, efpecially when frefh, 
approaching to that of valerian, or 
nard ; the tafte is at firft fweetith and 
aromatic, but foon becomes bitterifh, 
fwbacrid, and naufeous, This root is 
efteemed fudorific, diuretic, and em- 
menagogue, andis frequently employed 
by the French and German phyficians 
as an alexipharmac, fometimes as a 
fuccedaneum to contrayerva, whence 
it has received the name of contraVerva 
Germanorum, Among us, itis very 
rarely made ufe of: it appears from its 
fenfible qualities, to be a medicine of 
much the fame kind with valerian, 
which is indifputably preferable to it. 

TAN. The bark of oak, chopped 
and ground by atanning mill into a 
coarfe powder, to be ufed in the tan- 
ning or drefiing of fkins. 

Tan is of great ufe in gardening: 
firft, by its fermentation, when laid 
im a body, which is always moderate 
and of long duration, which renders 
it of great fervice to hot-beds: and 
fecondly, after it is well rotted, it be- 
comes excellent manure for aliforts of 
cold ftiff Jand; upon which one load 
ef tan is better than two of rottendung, 
and will continue longer in the ground, 

The ufe of tan tor hot-beds has not 
been many years known in England ; 
the firft hot-beds of this fort, which 
were made in England, were at Black- 
heath, in Kent, about fifty-five years 
ago: thefe were defigned for raifing 
of orange-tees; but, the ufe of thefe 
hot-beds being but little known at 
that time, they were made but by two 
or three perfons, who had learned the 
ufe of them in Holland and Flanders, 
where the gardeners feldom make any 
other hot-beds : but in England there 
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TANSEY, [Tanacetum.] The name 
of a plant often cultivated in kitchen- 
gardens, and of which there are three 
varieties, that have all been produced 
accidentally from the feeds of the com- 
mon tanfey. All the varieties are ea- 
fily propagated by the creeping roots, - 
which, if allowed to remain undif- 
turbed, will overfpread the ground 
where they are permitted to grow; fo 
that wherever tanfey is planted ina 
garden, the flips fhould be placed two 
feet afunder, and in particular beds, 
where the paths round them may be 
often dug, to keep their roots within 
bounds, They may be tranfplanted 
either in fpring or autumn, and will 
thrive in almoft any foil or fituation. 

Confidered as a medicine, it is a mo- 
derately warm bitter, accompanied 
with a ftrong, not very difagreeable 
flavour: fome have had a great opinion 
of it in hyfteric diforders, particularly 
thofe proceeding from a deficiency, or 
fupprefion of the uterine purgations, 
The leaves and feeds have been of 
confiderable efteem as anthelmintics : 
the feeds are lefs bitter, and more acrid 
and arematic, than thofe of rue, to 
which they are reckoned fimilar: or of 
fantonicum, for which they haye been 
frequently fubftiruted. 

: Wild Tan sty, [Potentilla.] Cinque- 
oil. 

TARES, [Vicia.] Vetches. The 
Tare is a low climbirg or drooping 
plant, refembling the pea in its man- 
ner of growth, but fmaller, The ftalks 
are weak, and lean onthe ground, The 
leaves are each compofed of feveral 
pairs of fmailer, of a pale green co- 
lour, and there are tendrils for climb= 
ing or hanging upon any thing. The 
flower refembles that of the pea in 
fhape, but is fmaller, and of a mixed 
purple colour in the common kinds, 
tho’ of various hues in others, The 
feeds are contained in flender pods, 
and are round and fmall, The colour 
varies like that of the flowers. 


There.are two kinds of Tares, the < 
white and the black, Thefe are named Ya 
after the colour of the feeds, and have“fo7, 
little other difference: they properly. 
are only feminal varieties of the fam / 
{pecies; the white Tare rifing 


were very few hot-beds made of Tan- 
mer’s bark, before the ananas were in- 
troduced into-this country, which was 
in 1719, fince which time the ufe of 
thefe hot-beds have been more general; 
and are now made in all thofe gardens 


where the ananas plants are cultivated, 
or where there are collections of tender 
“exotic plants preferved. 
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nally from the feed of the black, as 
the common blue and red flowers of 
many kinds, in our gardens, will oc- 
cafionally 
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cafionally yield fuch as are white,, In 
the fame manner the firft variation in 
this kind of Tare is, that the flower is 
white, whereas it is purple in the other 
and the feeds afterwards are-of the 
famecolour. Either of thefe may be 
fown in fields, and they will anfwer 
the fame purpofe; but the common 
er black Tare is the hardier kind, and 
the bearer. 
may be a great advantage in 
the fowing Tares properly, among the 
variety. of articles with which the 
_prefent practice of hufbandry gives 
the farmer an opportunity of varying 
his crop. They excellently prepare 
the land for corn, and their produce is 
of.a-certain and not inconfiderable 
price, being the proper food of pigeons, 
and ufeful to many other purpofes. 
Wherever. there are pigeons there 
mutt be Tares raifed or bought; and 
this is not theironly vie, for the ftraw 
when whew dried is an excellent food 
fot cattle, Sothat upon the whole, 
the Tare, though greatly inferior to 
_many other articles, is a very profit- 
able, and very ufeful crop at proper 


feafons; as avery poor land will fup- 
port it, and it dem ands little eid 
ration, 

Itis a hardy produ@, approaching 
to the nature of a weed; and it will 
therefore grow either on Jand naturally 
poor or fuch as is exhaufted: this is 
what 1 makes the farmer find his prin- 
cipal advantage in its culture: for it 
mot only thus ftands in the place of 
barrennefs, but prepares the ground 
for better crops 

‘The moit hel Fe land for Tares 
is a good fandy loom. They will fuc- 
ceed excellently on mellow earth, if 

- Not. too moift_for them, which is a 
wery.commion inconvenience in that 
fort of ground, that is not rich in any 
refpeét ; and we fee great crops of 
them in the lime-{tone countries, and 
that frequently where there is very 
little depth of foil. 

_ The worft ground for the Tare is a 
tough wet clayey foil. In Hertford- 
hire; where a great quantity is raifed, 
they find them always fucceed better 

"on the hilly grounds than in the 
vales. 

Though the ficld where they are to 

Mand has been pretty well exhaufted 
by the lait crop of corn, no prepa- 
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ration by manure, or repeated tillage, — 


is wanted: all that is needful is to 
plough in the ftubble; and let this lic 
to rot; and in fpring to open the 
ground for the feed: thefe kind of 
crcps are fo far from demanding ma- 
nure, that they ferve.as manure to the 
Jand themfelves ; and of them all none 
more than this fpecies, 

In his choice of the feed, the Huf- 
bandman fhouid not be negligent: a 
little care cofts nothing, and it enfures 
a profitable crop, Let the feed Tares 
be bought or purchafed by exchange 
from fome farmer, at ten or twelve — 
miles diftance, and let the farmer who 
is to fow them take care to purchafe 


fuch as have grown on a diffsrent kind — 


of foil from his own, 

Thus, if his Geld be mellow earth, 
let him chufe the feed Tares froma 
loamy or fandy foil; and on the con- 
trary, it his be fandy,let him chufe the 
feeds from one that is not. 

Thofe Tares are in general beft. for 


fowing that are of a middling fizeg — 


round, full, and plump, of a fmooth 
and bright furface, and heavy. There 
is reafon the hufbandman be careful 
in thi$ choice, becaufe few feeds are fo 
apt to fpoi!l ; and all.pains are thrown 
away upon land where there is a defeé& 
in the feed. 

In fowing, five pecks are generally 


allowed to the acre, but a bufhel is </ 


fully fufficient : three pecks will be 
very well, The beft time for fowing 
them is in the middle of February % 7 
Very little trouble need be taken about 
them, for the moft flight ftirring of the 
ground is fufficient ; but there muft 
never be more fown in a day than can 
be well covered before evening ; for if 
they lie expofed to the dews of the 
night,they contraét adamp that decays 


a great part of them; and che reft -‘« 


grow poorly. 

In general, a poorer is better than a © 
more rich land tor Tares. In the for- 
mer they pod well; in the latter, th 
are to run into fialks and leaf with le 
bearing. There is alfo another mif- , 
fortune attending. the fowing of Tares 
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on rich ground, efpecially if it be a “/* fi 
little moift, which. is, they are more “¥ « > 


apt to lie upon the ground, becaufe of 
and then ~ 
they rot. 
mong the farmers of Effex, and fome 


other 


There is an old cuftom a- « ~ 
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ether counties, of fowing tares and 
horfe-beans together, they thrive tol- 
erably well in this way, but they do 
better fingly. There is no difficulty 
‘attending the reaping of them, for 
they may be very well cut together, 
when ripe, as they will be about the 
fame time; and the different fizes of 
the bean and tare make them eafily fe- 
parated in the barn by a riddle, 

There are two feafons of cutting 
them, the one for the ftraw,as it is cal- 
led ; that is, for the green plant for 
the food of cattle, the other for feed. 
The firft may be continued at differ- 
ent times for feveral weeks, and it is 
a very wholefome and profitable food; 
the other is only to be done at one 
time, that is, when the tares are ripe 
in the pods ; and for the knowing the 
exaét period for this, the tare is to be 
watched in the fame manner as the pea, 

The cutting them for fodder is often 
the moft important fervice they can be 
put to; as tothe letting them ftand 
for ripening, it is for feed, or for food 
for pigeons ; and they muft be left to 
dry in the field in little heaps, before 
they are carried home for getting out 
the feed, 

The farmer has feen how eafily 
tares are damaged by wet, the confe- 
guence of which is, their growing 
mouldy, or mufty: after this they ne- 
ver recover their right condition,look, 
or value: but, befide this, there is 
another accident to which they arevery 
fable, thatis, the being infected with 
worms, mites, and other fittle ver- 
min. Now in this cafe the pulpy part 
3s eaten, and they become light, dufty, 
amperfeG, and of little value. 

‘The prefervation of tares from both 
thefe accidents depends principally 
on the drying of them; for, as it is 
damp that moulds them, the fame 
snakes way for thofe little mifchievous 
vermin, which are always found in 
damp tares, but rarely in fuch as have 
been properly dried. 

If the air be very warm and dry, the 
fpreading and turning them on a floor 
for feme days will anfwer the pur- 
pofe ; if otherwife, they fhould be laid 
upon a kiln: but, in this cafe, the 
heat muft be very gentle, and well mo- 
derated, otherwife it may do more 
harm than the damp, deftroying the 
vegetative power in the feed, and in- 
yoring it in its nourifhing quality, 
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When the tares are thus proper 
ordered, they muft be kept in a “+ 
place, and properly fecuréd from ver- 
min. The thorough drying is very ef- 
fential, for otherwife they will breed 
diforders in the pigeons that aré fed 
with them ; and, when ufed as feed, 
not one in ten will grow. , 

When they are to be kept any long 
time, the beft way isto put them up in 
large barrels; then fetting them in a 
dry, cool place, they will be out of all 
danger whatfoever, and keep good for 
all purpofes for many years, ~~ 

TAR. A thick, black, unétuous 
fubfiance ; obtained from old pines 


clofe fmothering heat. It differs from 
the native refinous juice of the trees in 
having received a difagreeable impref- 
fion from the fire, and containing a 
portion of the faline and other juices 
united with the refinous and oily ; by 
the mediation of thefe, a part of the 
terebinthinate oil proves diffoluble in 
aqueous liquors, which extract little 
or nothing from the purer turpentines. 
Water impregnated with the more fo- 
luble parts of tar proves, in confe- 
quence of this hot pungent oil, warm 
and ftimulating : it fenfibly raifes the 
pulfe, and quickens the circulation: by 
thefe qualities, in cold languid phleg- 
matic habits, it ftrengthens the folids, 
attenuates vifcid juices, opens obftruc- 
tions of the minuter veffels, and pro- 
motes  perfpiration and the fluid fecre- 
tions in general; whilft in hot bilious 
temperaments, it difpofés to inflamma- 
tion, and aggravates the complaints 
which it has been employed to re- 
move. ™ : 

Tar Pitts. Take any quantity 
of tar, and mix with it as much pow- 
dered elecampane root as will reduce 
it to a proper thicknefs forbeingform~ 
ed into pills. 

The powder here mixed with the 
tar, though of no great virtue, is never- 
thelefs a very ufeful addition, not only 
for procuring it a due confiftence for 
taking, but likewife as it divides the 
refinous texture of the tar, and thus 
contributes to promote its folution by 
the animal juices, In boo ke 4 
infirmary, half a drachm of the mafs, 
made into middle-fized pills, is 
given every morning and evening, m 
diforders of the breait, fcwrvies, Se 
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and fir-trees, by burning them witha - 
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Tar Water. Take of tar, two 
pounds; water, one gallon, Stir 
them ftrongly together with a 
wooden rod; and after Randing 
to fettle for two days, pour off the 
water for ufe. 

Tar water has lately been recom- 
mended to the world as a certain and 
fafe medicine in almoft all difeafes; a 
flow yet effedtual alterative in cachex- 
ies, fourvies, chlorotic, hyfterical, hy- 
pochondriacal, and other chronical 
complaints ; and a fudden remedy in 
acute diftempers which demand im- 
mediate relief, as pleurifies, peripneu- 
monies, the {mall-pox, and all kinds 
of fevers in general. The medicine, 
though certainly far inferior to the 
charaéter that has been given of it, is 
doubtlefs in many cafes of confiderable 
utility: it fenfibly raifes the pulfe, and 
occafions fome confiderable evacua- 
tion, generally by perfpiration or urine, 
though fometimes by ftool or vomit: 
hence it is fuppofed to aét by increa- 
fing the vis vite, and enabling nature 
to expel the morbific humours. 

We fhall here infert, from the firft 
public recommender of this liquor 
(Bithop Berkeley) fome obfervations 
on the manner of ufing it:— 

© Tar water, when right, is not pa- 
ler than French, nor deeper-coloured 
than Spanifh white-wine, and full as 
clear; if there be not a fpirit very fen- 
fibly perceived in drinking, you may 
conclude the tar water is not good. 
It may be drank either cold or warm: 
In cholics, I take it to be bef warm. 
As to the quantity, in common chro- 
nica! indifpofitions, a pint a day may 
fuffice, taken on an empty ftomach, 
at two or four times, to wit, night and 
morning, and about two hours after 
dinner and breakfaft; more may be 
taken by ftrong ftomachs, But thofe 
who labour under great and inveterate 
maladies, muft drink a greater quan- 
tity, at leaft a quart every twenty-four 
hours: all of this clafs muft have much 
patience and perfeverance in the ufe of 
this, as well as of all other medicines, 
which, though fure, muft yet in the 
nature of things be flow in the cure of 
inveterate chronical diforders, In a- 
cute cafes, fevers of all kinds, it mutt 
be drank in bed, warm, and in great 
quantity (the fever ftill enabling the 
patient to drink) perhaps a pint every 
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hour, which I have known to. work 
furprizing cures. But it works fo 
quick, and gives fuch fpirits, thar the 
patients often think themfelves cured 
before the fever hath quite Jeft them,” 

TARRAGON. The name of a 
fpicy plant, often cultivated in kitchen 
gardens, 

It is propagated by feeds, flips, or 
cuttings, March or April is the pro- 
per time for fetting them, and they may 
be tranfplanted again in the fummer, 
The plants fhould ftand at leaft a foot 
afunder every way, and they fhould be 
kept clean from weeds. They will 
endure great cold; and even exiraor- 
dinary drought will not hurt them, if 
they are but a little watered, or if the 
earth aboutthem is kept loofe and well 
ftirred. A very few of their leaves 
mixed with a fallad, particularly of let- 
tuces, give it a high aromatic flavour. 
The tendereft and frefheft are the beft™ 
for this purpofe, 

TARTAR, [Tartarum,] Tartar is 
a faline fubftance, thrown off from 
wines, after fermentation, to the fides 
and bottom of the cafk: it proves of a 
red or white colour, and more or lefs 
foul or droffy, according to the colour 
and quality of the wine; the white is 
generally looked upon as the purefts 
of either fort, fuch as is clean, folid, 
fomewhat tranfparent, and has its out- 
fide covered over with fmall fhining 
chryftals, is preferable to fuch as ap- 
pears porous, droffy, opake, and lefs 
bright, This fub{tance, though truly 
faline, is fcarce a€ted upon by cold wa 
ter; the pureft fort, or fuch as has been 
purified by art, requires twenty-four 
times its weight of boiling water to 
diffolve in: the folutions of both the 
tartars pafs the filter colourlefs, and 
fhoot, in the cold, into fmalJ, white, 
femitranfparent chryftals, All fuch 
earths as are foluble in vinegar, and ale 
kaline falts, render tartar more eafily 
foluble in water; hence the refiners at 
Montpellier are faid to employ a cere 
tain earth for promoting its folutions 
with fome particular managements for 
making it fhoot into large chryftals, 
This addition may occafion a confides 
rable alteration in the falt, infomuch 
that the finer forts of white tartar are 
perhaps preferable on many occafions 
to the common chryftals. The vir- 
tues of tartar are shofe ef a mild, 
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cooling, aperient, laxative medicine. 
Taken from half an ounce to an ounce, 
it proves a gentle, though an effectual 
purgative. 

TEA, [Thea.] The leaves of a 
fhrub cultivated in China. 

The feveral forts of tea met with 
among us, are the leaves of the fame 
plant, colleéted at different times, 


and cured in a fomewhat different’ 


manner: the fmall young leaves very 
carefully dried, are the finer green: 
the older afford the ordinary green and 
bohea, The two firft have a fenfible 
flavour of violets ; the other of rofes: 
the foamer is the natural odour of the 
plant; the latter, as Neumann ob- 
ferves, is probably introduced by art, 
Some of the dealers in this commodity 
in Europe, are not ignorant that bohea 
tea is imitable by the leaves of certain 
common plants, artificially tinétured 
andimpregnated with the rofe flavour. 
The tafte of both forts is lightly bitter- 
ifh, fubaftringent, and fomewhat aro- 
matic. The medical virtues attributed 
to thefe leaves are fufficiently nume- 
rous, though few of them have any juft 
foundation: Jittle more can be ex- 
peéted from the common infufions, 
than that of a diluent, acceptable to the 
ftomach: the diuretic, diaphoretic, and 
other virtues which they have been ce- 
lebrated for, depend more on the quan- 
tity of warm fluid, than any particular 
qualities which it gains from the tea, 
Nothing arifes in diftillation from 
either fort of tea with rectified fpirit ; 
water elevates the whole of their fla- 
your. 

South-Sea Tea, Caffioberry. 

TEAZLE, [Dip/acus.] The Fuller's 
Teazle is the only kind cultivated for 
ufe, Teazle is not one of thofe univerfal 
commodities for which there is every 
where a market, It may be raifed in 
any place, and it is of cumberfome 
carriage; therefore he muft be very 
imprudent, who fets about to cultivate 
it at a diftance from the parts of the 
kingdom where it is ufed, becaufe no- 
thing need prevent thofe from doing it 
who «are upon’ the fpot; but to fuch 
as are, it proves on many occafions a 
very profitable growth, 

The teazle is propagated’ by fowing 
the feeds in March, upon a dry foil, 
About one peck of the feed will fow an 
acre, for the plants fhould*have room 
to grow ; otherwife the heads will no 
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be’ fo lafge, nor in fo great’ quantity. 
When the plants are come up, you muft 
hoe them in the fame manner as is 
practifed for turneps, cutting down all 
the weeds, and fingling out the plants 
to about fix or eight inches diftance ; 
and as the plants advance, and the 
weeds grow again, you muft hoe them 
a fecond time, cutting out the plants 
to a wider diftance; for they fhould be 
at laft left a foot afunder; and you 
fhould be particularly careful to clear 
them from weeds, efpecially the firft 
fummer; for when the plants have 
fpread fo as to cover the furface of the 
ground, the weeds will not fo readily 
grow between them. Thefecond year 
after fowing, the plants will fhoot up 
heads, which will be fit to cut about 
the beginning of Auguft; at which 
time they fhould be cut and tied up in 
bunches, fetting them in the fun, ifthe 
weather be fair; but if not, they muft 
be fetin rooms to dry, The common 
produce is about 160 bundles or ftaves 
upon an acre, and they will fell for 
about one fhillinga ftave, mi 

TEAM, A number of horfés or 
oxen drawing at once. 

To Team. To pour or lade out of 
one vefiel into another. 

Io TED. To fpread abroad’new- 
mown grafs, which is the firft thing 
done in order to its being dried, and 
made into hay. Zz FL) < 

TEDDER or TeTuer, A fope 
with which a horfe is tied in the field, 
that he may not pafture too wide. 

Jo TEEM. ‘To be pregnant; to 
engender young, 

TENDRIL. Theclafper of a vine, 


_or other climbing plant, 


TENEMENT. Any thing held by 
a tenant, as a houfe, &c. 

TENURE, The manner in which 
tenants hold their lands, éc. oftheir 
lord. 

‘THATCH, Straw laid’ on the top 
of a building, rick, &c, to keep out the 
weather. 

THEAVE. Anewe of the firft year, 

THETCHES, Sze VeTcues. 

THICKET. A clofe knot or tuft 
of trees; a clofe wood. 

THILL-HORSE. The lafthorfein 
a team; the horfe that goes between 
the thills or fhafts. 

THISTLE, [Cardiws.] - A’ prickly 
weed, growing among corn, &c, s 
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‘The following obfervations on thif- 
tles isfeleted from the papers. of the 
Bath Agriculture Society :— 


“© Some obfervations on Thiffles as injurious 

in agriculture, more particularly the Sera- 

_tula Arvenfis of Linnaeus. By William 

Curtis, Aathor of the Flora Londinenfis. 
. Gentlemen, 

*<Whilefome of your correfpondents 
are laudably engaged in enriching agri- 
culture, by difcovering and promoting 
the cultivation of new plants, permit 
one whom you have been pleafed: to 
eleét. an honorary member of your So- 
ciety, to lay before you a few obferva- 
tions on fome of the plants which are 
-more particularly noxious to. the far- 
mer, Should they be confidered .as 
contributing to advance even in the 

:3 degree the defign of yourinfii- 
‘tution, he may be again excited. to 

trouble you on other fubjeés, as infor- 

amation may arife from a cultivation of 
moft of the Britifh plants on afmall 

‘feabelsd sii 

There are no plants over which 

the economical farmer oughtto keep a 
more watchful eye than the thiftle 

\tribe., Heis fenfible that they,are not 

only ufelefs, as refitting the bite of moft 


n> 


animals, the hardy afs excepted, but- 


that they occupy much.ground; and 
being furnifhed with downy feeds, are. 
capable of being multiplied to almoft 
anydiftance. Hence in many parts of 
the kingdom, the farmers whofe Jands 
arecontiguous unite in preventing the 
increafe, by cutting them down before 
they feed ; but this operation, though 
deftru@ive to fome fpecies, will only 
palliate the bad effeéts of others, 
‘To be acquainted with the quali- 
ties of each kind, we muft obferve them 
Withomuch, attention, and view them 
in a botanical.and philofophical light : 
this.alone wil! enable us to judge with 
certainty how far and by what means 
» their'deftru@tion may be effected. 
‘“The Englifh thiftles, meriting no- 
tice, as more or lefs noxious, are, 
a. Carduus Lanccolatus, or Spear Tiiftle 
2, Carduus Nutans, — Musk Thifile 
3. Carduus Paluftris, — Marfh Tis/jile 
4. Carduus Marianus, ~- Mik Thifile 
§.Carduus Acanthoides, Welted Thiftle 
6, Carduus Crifpus, — Curled Thifile 
7. Onoperdum Acanthium Cotton Thiftle 
8, Seratula Arvenfis, — Curfed Tiiftle 
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“ The Spear Tiiftle is a large ftrong 
plant, about four feet high, the,extre- 
mity of each Jeaf running out into a 
long point; its heads are large, and it 
grows, very commonly by the fides, of 
roads, near dunghills, and not unfre- 
quently in fields and paftures, . 

“ The Mujk Thiftle grows to the 
height of two or three feet, the heads 
hang down, and the flowers fmell fome- 
what like mufk ; itis often found oc- 
cupying whole fields, particularly-on 
chalky or barrenland, 

The Marjh Thifle is very. tall and 
prickly; its heads are numerous, fmall, 
and of a red colour; it grows abun- 
dantly in wet meadows, alfoin woods, 

“The Milk Thifle bas very large 
leayes, which are moft commonly 
beautifully marbled with white, , Near 
London, it appears frequently on banks 
by road fides; in which Gtuation. we 
alfo meet with the Curled and Weleed . 
Thifiles. Thefe three feldom intrude 
into fields: or paftures, Aube 

The Corton Thifile is diftinguithed,by 
its fizey (being perhaps the largeft of 
the Britith herbaceous plants) and its 

white woolly leaves.» It grows in the 
fame fituation as the three laft-men- 
tioned. |, 5) mala g 

“ The Curfed, Thiftle, is. more general 
~ dn its growth, than any. of the others, 

being found not only by the fides, of 
_ foads uniyerfally, but,alfo in arable 
land, and,is;net uncommon in mea- 
» ows, evenin fuch as are yearly, mown, 
At is remarkably prickly, grows about 
three feet high 5 its. heads. are tmall, 
the flowers. purple, . and frequently 
white, -Theyfeales, of the heads. are 
f{mooth, and. may,in.a particularman- 
ner be diftinguilhed from all the others 
before mentioned, . by haying a peren- 
nial root about the fize of a,goofe-quill, 
which runs deep into the earth, andiaf- 
terwards creeps along horizontally, 

“ Of thefe thiftles, all exceps the laft 
are either annual, or, biennial; that is, 
remain inthe groynd, not more, than 
one or two years, unlefs renewed, iby 
feed. The laft,  having,a perensial 
root, continues.in the earth, increafing, 
and throwing up new fhoots every year, 

““ Hence it will appear .cbhvious 
that if the fir feven {pecies of thiflles 
are cut down before they perfe& their 
feed, the ground wll be entirely cleared 
of them; and that the lait-mentioned 
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can no otherwife be deftroyed, than by 
rooting it out, a procefs which the fol- 
lowing experiments will forrowfully 
convince the rural ceconomift to be im- 
praGticable in large fields, and fcarce 
to be performéd even in an inclofed 
garden, 


“ Experiment 1. To afcertain the effects 
of mowing the Seratula Arvenfis, 


“ The Hon, Daines Barrington, who 
is ever anxious to promote ufeful en- 
quiries, defired me to try whether this 
kind of thiftle could not be deftroyed 
by mowing. A fmall patch of them, 
about two feet fquare, was accordingly 
planted in a good garden, in the year 
1777. In the courfe of the fummer 
they were mown three feveral times, 
but without any other good etfe& than 
that of preventing their feeding ; for 
“nftead of being deftroyed, the next 
fpring they came up extremely vigo- 
rous, not only on the bed where they 
were fir{t planted, but all around it to 
the diftance of fix feet, 


‘< Experiment 2. To afcertain the annual 
\ increafe of the root of the Seratula Ar- 
. wonfis. , 
“< April 1, 1778, I planted-in a gar-' 
den a piece of the root of this thiftle, 
about the fize of a goofe-quill, and two 
inches long, with a {mall head of leaves, 
cut off the main-root, juft as it was 
~ {pringing out of the ground. By the. 
2d of November 1778, this fmall root 
had thrown out fhoots, feveral of which 
tiad extended themfelves to the diftance 
of eight feet; fome had even thrown 
up leaves fix feet from the original root. 
~° Mott of thefe fhoots which had thus 
2 far extended themfelves were about fix 
inches. under ground—others had pe- 
netrated to the depth of two feet and a 
half; the whole together, when dug up 
_ and wafhed from the earth, weighed 
* four pounds, 

“ In the fpring of 1779, contrary to 
my expectation, this thiftle again made 
its appearance on and about the fpot 
where the fmall piece was criginally 
planted, There were between fifty 
and fixty young heads, which muft have 
fprung from thofe roots, which had pe- 
netrated deeper than the gardener was 
aware of, although he was particu- 
larly careful in extraGting them, 

“« From thefeexperiments it appears 
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deducible, that no plan'ts are more ea- 
fily deftroyed than the generality of 
thiftles, or with more difficulty than 
this one; there being no foil, however 
poor, in which it will not vegetate, 
nor earth fo ftiff but it will penetrate ; 
in proportion, however, as the foil is 
rich, will be its increafe, 

“© Tt were much to be wifhed, that 
an inveftigation of this evil had af- 
forded a remedy ; at prefent, none ap- 
pears, Itis, therefore, to be feared, 
that {pudding, or cutting them down 
clofe to the ground, once or twice in 
the fpring, is the only operation the 
farmer can perform to prevent their 
bad effe&ts in deftroying his crops on 
arable land, and rendering his pafiures 
unfeemly, 

““ As nature in the prefervation of 
this plant feems to have exerted her 
greateft. powers, itis poffible that in 
fome future period, ufes may be difco- 
vered to which it has not yet been 
applied. ; om 

** To the afs it is the highefttreat ; 


-and I have been credibly - informed, 


that in fome parts of Scotland, itiscut 
down as food for horfes. S101 
‘Tt would be well, if a plant fo 
noxious in fome refpects. could be ren- 
dered beneficial inothers. : 
Wan. Curtis.” 


“Tam, &c, 
Bled Tuistre, See Carpuvs 
BenepbictTus. ) : 


Carline TuistuEe, See CarLIne 
TRISTLE. atitad 2 , 
Difaff Tuistre. See Distarr 
THISTLE, 
Fuller's Turstue. See Teazre, 

Globe Tuistre, SeeGroge Tuis- 
TLEY 

Melon or Thorn Tutst7E, SeeMe- 
LON THISTLE, : 

Melancholy TutsTre,’> See Me- 
LANCHOLY THISTLE. 

THISTLING. The action of cut- 
ting or pulling up thiftles, 

Thorn Appire. See THorn APPLE, 

Black'Tuorn. The Sloe tree. 

Box ‘Tuorn. See Box Tuorn,: 

Chriff?'s Tuorn, © See Cwrist’s 
Torn. a 

Cockfpur Tuorn, 

Egyptian Tuorn. 

Evergreen THorn, 
GREEN THORN, 

Glaftonbury Tuorn, 
SONBURY THORN, 


Service, 

Acacia. 
See Ever- 
See Grase- 


Goat's 
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. GeatsTuorn, SeeTRAGACANTA. 

. (Haw Tuorn. See HawtTuHoarn. 
Purging Tuoan. See Buck THorn, 
White Tuorx, See HawTnorn, 

» THOROUGH WAX. Hare’s.ear, 
. THREE-LEAVED CRASS, Tre- 
il, Clover... , . 

. THRASHING, The a&ion of get- 
the corn out of the firaw 

HRASHING Fleer, . The, floor on 
which the corn is thrafhed,. ..;. .; 
ye * THRAVE, A fhock of corn, con- 
, wAEhing of twenty-four fheaves. 
» THREAF, A handful, a bundle. 
_« THRIFT, [Sratice.] There are two 
or three kinds of this herb, natives of 
the Alps and falt-marthes of many parts 
-of England; fome years.ago it was 
much efteemed for borders, but at pre- 
fent it is not much regarded. . It may 
be propagated by parting the roots in 


autumn. 

THROATWORT, | [Trachelium.] 
This plant will grow on old walls, and 
is eafily propagated by throwing the 
feeds.on old walls where there is the 
Aeaft earth to hold them. 

THYME, [Téymus,] A well-known 
aromatic plant propagated in kitchen 
gardens, 

Botanifts enumerate nine different 
Ipecies, of thyme, befides feveral varie- 
ties; but they are all propagated either 
-by feeds‘or parting the roots, 

«., The moft ufefui fort, either for cu- 
i purpofes, or for medicine, is the 
Eom pee thyme, moft commonly 
cultivated. in the kitchen-garden; for 
the narrow-leaved kind never grow fo 
large, .. Their culture is, however, ex- 
-a@ily the fame. 

The feeds of thyme, if it be. raifed 
from thence, fhould be fown either in 
-March or Oftober, but the former of 
thefe months is beft, in a well-dug bed 
of lightearth: taking care, as they are 
very fmall, not to drop them too clofe 
together, nor to bury them deep, for 
’ this laft would make themrot. When 
the plants are come up, they fhould be 
carefully over-looked and cleared from 
weeds, and if the feafon be dry, their 
growth will. be greatly promoted by 
watering them twice a week, for fome 
time, In June, if it be a fpring fow- 
ing, the plants fhould be thinned to 
the diftance of fix inches afunder every 
way, that they may have room to 
fpread: and thofe which are drawn out 
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may be fet.in other beds, at the fame 
diftance from each other, .They mutt 
be watered. till they have taken. root, 
and will then require no farther care, 
except weeding them, ‘till the winter, 
when they, may. be pulled up, andeaid 
by in a dry place, for ufe,...The au- 
tumnal fowing fhould be thinned as 
before, early the next fpring, if it beler 
ftand till then; for there will be little 
danger of its refifting the feverest win- 
ter of this country, efpecially if the 
plants grow on a dry, poor, and fony 
land, In rich ground, indeed, -where 
they grow luxuriantly, they are fome- 
times deftroyed by fevere frofts, 
Thyme will even flourish upon a fone 
wall. enaid 
If the plants are propagated by part- 
ing their roots, this thould alfo be done 
in Marchor O@ober, Theold plants 
fhould be taken up, their roozs dhould 


be flipt into as many parts as canbe, - 


and thefe flips fhould be fet fix or eight 
inches afunder every way, in beds of 
freth light earth. If the feafon.be dry, 
they muft be watered there till they have 
taken root; and with only one weed- 
ing of them afterwards, they will foon 
be fit for ufe, ; 
To Gaye the feeds of thyme, fome of 
the plants fhould be left unremoved till 
the. mext fpring, They will then 
flower in June, and their feeds will ri- 
penin July. Thefe muft be pulled up 
and beaten out as foon as they are ripe, 
for the firit fhower of rain would 
otherwife wash them all out, of, their 
hufks. : sHz°5 ” { 
Thyme is fo great an impoverifher 
of the earth, that no crop will. thrive 
well where that ftood, the year before, 
unlefs the ground be trenched, deeper 
than the thyme rooted, and at the fame 
time enriched with dung, orfome other 
fuitable. manure, ; 


Lemon Thy mz. A variety, of the | 


common thyme,: - ' a 

Mother of Tuyme, [Serpillum.] A 
{pecies of thyme growing wild on 
heaths. 

TICHING, Setting up turfs infuch 
a manner as they may be cried by the 
fun, and fit for being burnt for their 
afhes upon the land, ; 

TIKE. An infe@ found in dogs, 
fheep, cows, &c, 

TILLABLE,. Arable, fit for the 
plough, : 

TILLAGE, 
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TILLAGE. The ae or practice of 
“tilling, or<ultivating land. * 

' FELLER. A branch of corn, 
ToTirtrer, Tofpreador hoot out, 
TILLS, -Tares of vetches, - 
TILEH. ‘The condition of the 

earth after plouehing, &c. 
TIMOTHY-GRASS, ‘The name 

‘of a grafs now. ciltivated: in England, 

of which it is a native, ‘though the 

feeds of it were carried from Virginia, 
‘by one Mr. Timothy Hanfon, to North 
Carolina, where it’ is.now cultivated 
‘by the inhabitants and from’ this éir- 

‘eumftance it received = name it'now 

oe 
“Ht thrives moft sciow, ‘aha? marfhy 

ened’ for in fuch foil and fituation 
itwill produce a fife turf in’ three 
weeks! from ithe time of fowing the 
feed. At is very-luxuriane, grows to a 

‘eonfiderable height,” did Has in fome 

fort’ the appearance6f ‘wheat’ or rye, 


shaving abroad blade’ or leaf. 


» Adt-forts of cattle “are-very fond of 
this*herb whilft in a gréen' growing 
“fate; and it will not be improper to 
add, that they are nearly, af not quite, 
vas fond’of it, when dried ‘and made 
into hay ; but when it is Yatended for 
this ufe, it‘fhould ’always” be mown 
when it is in full fapy quit before’ it 
flowers, for ifit is léft‘Fongér before it 
‘is cut, ‘being fo luxuriant’ and quick a 
grower, it becomes hatth, aridis mtich 
dryer and more chirky fob; than when 
ia 78 Cut in its prime: 

INE ~ A> tooth or fpikes" “And 
‘hence the common phrafe of giving 
‘two of three tinings, fignifies to draw 
“the harrows twice or thrice hang the 
fame fpot of grout ; 

TIT. A fmali horfe. 

TOAD-FUAX, “See Toad-Frax. 

TOBACCO, [Wicottana!} There are 
many fpecies of this plant,*but they are 
“in general fuppofed tod tender to grow 
from feeds in the full ground, to any 
degree of perfection inthis country, fo 
require to be raifed‘in a hot-bed, after 
the following manner : 

“The feeds muft be fown upon a mo- 
‘derate hot-bed in March, and when the 
‘plants are come up fit to remove, they 
fhould be tranfplanted into anew hot- 


‘bed of a moderate warmth, about four 


inches afunder each way, oblerving to 
water and fhade them until they have 
taken root; after which you muft lec 


until they have taken root ; 


flower-ftems ; 


fevon- leaved, 


TOR 


them have air in proportion ‘to the 
warmth of the feafon, otherwife they 
will draw up very weak, and be thereby 
lefs capable of enduring the open air: 
you muft allo obferve to water them 
frequently, but while they are v 

young it fhould not be given them in 
too great quantities; though when 
they are pretty {trong} ‘they will require 
to have it often, and in plenty, —— 

In this bed the plants fhould remain 
unti} the beginning of May, by which ~ 
time (if they have fucceeded well) they 
will touch.each other, therefore | they 


-fhould be inured to bear the Spen air 


gradually 5 after which they muftbeta- 
keniup carefully, preferving'alarge-ball 
of eatth to each root, and into 
a rich fight foil, in rows four feet afun- 
der, and the plants three feet-diftance _ 
in the rows, obferving to. water them 
after which 
they will require no farther care, but 
only to’keep them clearfrom weeds, 
until’ the” platits begin “to thew: their 
at which «time -you 
fhould cut off the tops of? them, that 
their leaves may’ be better ‘ndurithed, 
whereby they svill be rendered larger, 
and of athickerfubftance, InA 
they will’ be full grown, whem 


‘fhould’ be cut-for ufé; for if? atthiyale 


permitted ta ftand longer: ‘their under 
leaves will begin to decay, *“Phis istto 
be underftood for ‘fueh as are 
propagated for ule,’ but thofe deer 
which are defighed for ornartent 

be planted in the borders py 
fure-garden, and Er reine het 
their-full height; where 


_tinue flowering from Rvs 6. teh from 


puts a'ftdp to them.’ °° * 

TOLU. “See Barsam secant 

OOTH-PICK. ‘See’ Spanisn 
Toorn-Picr. ; Hxrepeer gents 

TOOTHWORT, [ Dentaria!] Thete 
are’ three fpecies, the reer tret the 
and the threesleaved. 
The fecond fort is found growing na- 
turally in fome parts of England, “the 
others are natives of the mountains of 
Italy and Auttria, They are cultivated 
by “feeds, or by parting the roots in 
Odober, 

TORMENTIL, [Tormentilia.} ‘The 
f{pecies are, x, Tormentil with an ere& 
ftalk. 2. Creeping Tormentil. 

The ‘firft fort grows wild on dry 
paftures and commons in moft parts of 

England, 
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England, fo is never cultivated in gar- 
dens; this is fo commonly known as 
to need ‘no-defcription. The roots of 
this plant have been frequently ufed 
for tanning of leather, in places whiere 
oak-bark'is fearce. This root is alfo 
much wfed in medicine, and is’ ac- 
counted thé beft aftringent in che wlicle 
vegetable kingdom. 

The fecond fort is’ found in fome 
particular places of England growing 
wild, bur’particularly in Oxfordfhire, 
The ftalks’ of this fort fpread on the 
ground, and emit roots from: their 
joints, whereby they propagate very 
fait: this is rarely preferved, unlefs in 
fome botanic gardens for the fake of 
variety. It requiresno care to propa- 
gate thefe plants, fince, if ‘their roots 
are once planted in almolt any foil or 
fituation, the plants will fiourifh 
without any other care but to prevent 
their being over-run with great weeds, 

TORE, Rowen, rowet, ‘or winter 
grafs. 

TOSET or Tovetr. Half abufhel. 

SQ TOUCH ME NOT. Yellow bal- 
» famine. See Bavsamine, 
TOWER MUSTARD, [Turritis.] 
\ This plant is kept in botanic gardens 
for variety, and is eafily propagated by 
y fowing the feeds on old walls in au- 
tumn. 
Ladies TRACES, Dogftones, 
TRAMEL, An inftrument or de- 
vice, made fometimes of leather, but 
more ufwally of ropes, fitted to a horfe’s 
legs, to regulate his motion, and teach 
him toamble. .Z¢e 2716/2 = 
Tramel alfo fignifies an iron initru- 
2 ment hanging in the chimney, whereon 
 to-hang pots or kettles over the fire. 
x: TRANSPLANTING. The att of 
rémioving trees or plants from the pla- 
> ces wherethey are fowed, or raifed, and 
planting them in others. 
TRAGACANTH, [Tragacantha‘} 
> There are four fpecies of this plant, 
L natives of Italy, Spain, and the iflands 
s “ofthe Archipelago. Thefe plants may 
ad be propagated by feeds, when they can 
be*procured from the countrits where 
the plants grow naturally, which 
fhould Befown on a bed of frefh earth 
in April; and when the plants come 
up, they fhould be carefully kept'clean 
from’ weeds, They may alfo be propa2- 
gated by flips; the moft proper time 
for which is April, 
Yee Odseracantfe — 
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» The gum tragacanth of the thopsis 
the prodace of this fhrub. 

TRAVELLER’s JOY. Climbers, 

TREE. The firft and largeft of tle 
vegetable kind, confilting of a fingle 
trunk, outof which fpring forth bran- 
ches and leaves, «Ge Pian bin es 

Standard trees are fugh as naturally 
rife to a great height and are not topt, 
For the choice’ of trees of this kind, 
kind, to be'tranfplanted out of a nur- 
fery, Quintiney recommends us to fuch 
as are ftrait, fix feet high at leat, and 
five or fix inches thick at bottom, and 
three or four at top; the bark pretty 
fmooth and fhining, ass a token of their 
youth, and the good foil they grew in, 

Dwarf trees are fuch as are Kept low, 
and never fuffered to have above half 
a foot’or item, 

Tree GERMANDER. 
GERMANDER, 

Treeof Life. See Arsor Vir 

TREFOIL. ‘See Crovee. Ba ba fir 

Bean Trerorr,’ See Bran aretealt 7 

Sird’s-Foot TRE Fort, See Brey’s- 
Poor Trefoil: 

Marfi Treroir, Buckbean. 

Man Treror., Lucern. 

Shrub Trevoir, [Prela.) . This 
plant is anative of North America; and 
rifes with an upright fem to the height 
of twelve or fourteen feet’; there is 
another fpecies, a native of the Weft- 
India‘iflands; They até both propa- 
gated by feeds ; the latter requires the 
affiftance of a {tove in winter, 

Snail Trerorr, See Bastars 


See Trex 


Mepica. 
Treacre Mustarp, SeeTreack 
Mustard. 


TRELLISES; A contrivance for 
fupporting the’branches of fruit trees, 
confifting of laths of wood croflingeach 
other in the form 'of a lattice, 

Some’ perfons who ate very curious 
in their fruit, and who donot mind 
a little extraordinary’ expence, ereét 
trellifes againft their walls, extending 
from the infide of one pier to the 
neareft infide of the next; where the 
walls are built with piers, as they mutt 
be for this purpofe. This frame- 
work is conftru€ted in the fame man: 
ner as that for efpaliers, like which it 
need not be fet up till the trees are 
well'fpread, and begin to bear fruit 
plentifully ; for they may’ be trained 
ull then againit any ordinary low ef= 

palier 
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her of afh-poles or other fender fticks, 
im order not needlefsly to expofe the 
trellifes to the injuries of the weather ; 
becaufe thefe, being generally made of 
regolarly cut yellow-deal, or oak, and 
sun up higher, coft more. Every fourth 
wpright rail or poft of the trellis fhould 
be much ftronger than the reft, and 
faftened to the wall with iron hooks, 
which it is be(t to fix in the wall at the 
time of building it. Thefe ftrongeft 
upright pofts fhould be about three, 
but by no means more than four, feet 
from each other, The crofs rails may 
be flight, as for common efpaliers, but 
they mutt be laid much clofer together, 
For peach, nectarine, and apricot trees, 
for example, which, for the moft part, 
produce their fruit on the young wood; 
the fquares of the trellis frame fhould 
mot exceed three or four inches; but 
for trees which continue to bear on the 
old wood, they may be five or fix in- 
ches wide, and for vines, eight or nine 
inches, The fhoots of the trees are 
faftened to this frame with ofier twigs, 
rope yarn, or any other foft bandage, 
im the fame manner as they are to ef- 
paliers: for they muft not be nailed to 
tither, because that would injure the 
wood-work, 

Thefe trellifes, which fhould projeé 
about two inches from the wall, are 
thought to contribute greatly to pre- 
ferve the beauty. of the fruit, by pre- 
venting its lying too clofe to the wall, 
whilft it has at the fame time. all the 
advantages of the heat _reftected there- 
from: nor are the walls where thefe 
are ufed hurt by driving nails into their 
joints, and drawing them out again 
every year, at the hazard of pulling 
eut fome of the mortar with them, and 
confequently of weakening the wall, 
and making holes in which fnails and 
other vermin take fhelter and breed, 

TRENCH, A furrow cut in the 
earth for draining land, 

TRENDLE, Any thing that turns 
round. 


Yo TREFALLOW. To plough 


_ land the third time before fowing. 


TROUGH, Along veffel for hold- 
ing water, &c, 

TRUG or Truce, 
mortar, 

TRUNDLE. A fort of carriage 
with low wheels, for carrying heav 
and cumberfome loads, fam veh, 
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TRUNK, The ftem or body of @ 
tree; or the part between the ground 
and the place where it divides into 
branches, 

TRUSS, A bundle of hay, ftraw, 
&c, Atrufs of hay mut contain 56 
pounds, or half a hundred weight; 
36 trufies makea load, In June, July, 
and Auguft, a trufs of new hay mutt 
weigh 60 pounds, 

Truss of Flowers. Signifies many 
flowers growing together on the head 
of a ftalk, as in the cowflip, auricula, 
é&c, &¢. ; 

TRUELOVE. One berry. 


TRUMPET FLOWER, _ Scarlet 
Jafmine, 
Trumpet Honeyfuckle, See Hoe 


NEYSUCKLE. 

TUBEROSE, [Polianthes,] Theva- 
rieties of ‘this plant are the tuberofe 
witha double flower, the ftriped-leaved 
tuberofe, and the tuberofe with a fmal- 
ler flower; the laft is mentioned by fe- 
veral authors as a diftiné fpecies, but 
is certainly a variety, 

This fort is frequent im the fouth of 
France, from whence the roots have 
been often brought to England early in 
the fpring, before thofe roots have ar- 
rived from Italy which are annually 
imported; the ftalks of this are 
weaker, and do not rife fo high, and 
the flowers are fmalles than thofe of 
the common tubrrofe, but in other 
refpeéts is the fame. 

The tuberofe grows naturally in 
India, from whence it was firft brought 
to Europe, where it now thrives in the 
warmer parts, as well as in its native 
foil. The Genoefe are the people wha 
cultivate this plant, to furnith all the 
other countries where the roots can- 
not be propagated without great trou~ 
ble and care, and from thence the roots 
are annually fent to England, Holland, 
and Germany. In moft parts of Italy, 
Sicily, and Spain, the roots thrive and 
propagate without care, where they are 
once planted, 

This plant has been long cultivated 
in the English gardens, for the ex- 
ceeding beauty and fragrancy of its 
flowers ; the roots of this are annually 
brought from Genoa, by the perfons 
who import orange-trees ; for as thefe 
roots are too tender to thrive in the 
full ground in England, fo there are 
few perfons who care to take the ay 
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” ble of nurfing up their offsets till they 
become blowing roots, becaufe it will 
be two or three years before they arrive 


to a proper fize for producing flowers ; 
* and as they muit be proteéted from the 


* froft in winter, the trouble and expence’ 


Of covers'is greater than the roots are 
worth, for they are generally fold pretry 
reafonable by thofe who import them 
from Italy, 

TUBULATED FLOWERS. A 
term ufed’ to exprefs thofe fmaller 
flowers, a great number of which go to 
compofe one large compound flower. 
Thefe are called tabulated in diftinc- 
tion from another kind of them; which 
‘are from their fhape called ligulatéd, 
The tubulated fiofcutes generally com- 
pofe the difk, and the ligulated ones 
the radius of the compound flowers, 
- The tubulated ones are formed into a 
hollow cylinder; which expands intoa 
mouth at the top; and is divided into 
five equal fegments, ‘which ftand ex- 
- panded, and in fome meafure bent 
backwards, © 

TULIP, [Tulipa.] The difting fpe- 
cies are two, 1. The tulip with a nod- 
ding flower, or Italian tulip. 2, Fhe 
tulip with an ereé&t flower. But the va- 
tieties areinnumerable. The proper- 
ties of a good tulip as diftinguifhed by 
Miller, are, r. It fhould havetall ftrong 
ftem. 2. The flower fhould confift of 
fix leaves, three within, and three 
without; the former ought to be lar- 
~ ger than the latter, 3. Their bottom 
fhould be proportioned to their top, 
and their upper part fhould be rounded 
off; and not terminate in a point. 4. 
Thefe leaves, when opened, fhoutd 
neither curninward, nor bend ovut- 
ward, but rather ftand ereft, and the 
flower fhould be of a middling fize, 
neither over large, nor too fmall. 5, 
The ftripes fhould be fmall and regu- 
lar, arifing from the bottom of the 
fiower, for if there are any remains of 
the former felf-coloured bottom, the 
flower is in danger of lofing its ftripes 
again. The chives fhould not be yel- 
low, but of a brown colour. Whena 
flower has all thefe properties, it is 
efteemed a gocd one, 

Tulips are generally divided into 
three claffes, according to their feafons 
of flowering; as pracoces, or early 
blowers, medias, or middling blowefs, 
and ferotines, or late blowers; but 
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there is no octafion for making any 
more diftinétions than two, viz. eatly 
and late flowers. 

The early-blowing tulips are not 
near fo fair, nor tife half fo high, as the 
Jate ones, but are chiefly valued for ap- 
pearing fo early in the fpting; fome of 
which wil!) flower the middlé of March 
in mild feafons, if planted in a warm 
border near a wall, pale, hedge, or 
other fhelter, and a month after the 
others will {ucceed them; fo that they 
keep flowering until the general feafon 
for the late flowers to blow, which is 
toward the end of April. 

The roots of the early-blowing tu- 


’ lips fhould be plantedthe begining of 


Septertiber in a warm border, neaf a 
wail, pale, or hedge, becapfe if they are 
put into an open fpot of ground, their 
buds are in danger of fuffering by _ 
morning trofts inthe fpring, ‘The foil 
for thefe fhould be renewed every year, 
where people intend to havé them fair. 
The beft foil for this purpofe is that 
which is taken from alight loamy paf- 
ture, with the turf rotted amongft it 5 
and to this fhould be added a fourth 
part of fea-fand, This mixture may 
be laid about eighteen inches deep, 
which will be fufficient; for thefe need 
not be planted more than four or five 
inches deep at moft. ‘The offsets fhould 
not be planted amongft the blowing 
roots, but in a border by themfelves, 
where they may be planted pretty clofe 
together, efpectally if they are imal; 
but thefe fhould be taken up when their 
leaves decav, in the fame manner as the 
blowing roots, otherwife ‘they wovid 
rot; forthefe are not fo hardy as the 
late blowers, nor do they increafe half 
fo faft as thofe, fo that a greater care 
is required to preferve the offsets of 
them. 

When the tulips come up in the 
fpring, the earth upon the furface of 
the borders fhould be gently ttirred and 
cleared from weeds ; and as the buds 
appear, if the feafon fhould prove te- 
vere, it will be of great fervice to cover 
them with mats, for want of which 
many times they are blighted, and their 
flower-buds decay hefore they blow, 
which is often iniurious to the roots, 
as is alfo the cropping of the flowers, 
fo foon as they are blown, becaufe their 
roots, which are formed new every 
year, are not at that time arrived’ to 
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their full magnitude, and are hereby 
deprived of proper nourithment, 

If, when thefe flowers are blown, 
the feafon thould prove very warm, it 
will be proper tofhade them with mats, 
&c, in the heat of the day; as alfo if 
the nights are froity, they fhould be in 
like manner covered, whereby they may 
be preferved a long time in, heauty ; 
but, when their flowers are decayed, 
and their feed-veffels begin to fwell, 
they fhould be broken off juft at the 
top of the ftalks, becavfe if they are 

,permitted to feed, it will injure the 
roots. y hits 

When the leaves of thefe lowers are 
decayed (which will be before the Jate 
blowers are out of flower,) their roots 
fhould be taken up, and fpread upon 
mats in a fhady place, to dry; atter 
which they fhould be cleared from their 
filth, and put up in a dry place, where 
vermin cannot come tothem, until the 
feafon for planting them again, being 
very, careful to preferve every fort fe- 
parate, that you may know how to 
difpofe of them at the time for planting 
them again, becaufeit is the better way 
to plant all the roots of each fort to- 

‘gether and not to intermix them, as is 
commonly practifed in moft other 
kinds of flowers; for as there are few 
of them which blow at the fame time, 
fo, when the feveral roots of one fort 
are fcattered through a whole border, 
they make but an indifferent appear- 
ance; whereas, when twenty or thirty 
roots of the fame fort are placed toge- 
ther, they will all flower at the fame 
time, and have a better eficét. ; 

Whenthe flowers are faded, the heads 
of all the fine forts fhould be broken off 
to prevent their feeding; for if this be 
not obferved, they will not flower near 
fo well the followingyear, nor will their 
ftripes continue fo perfe&; this will 
alfo caufe their ftems to decay fooner 
than otherwife they would do, fo that 
their roots may be taken upin June; 

for they fhould not remain in , the 
after their leaves are decayed, 
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pen mats in a fhady place to dry; af- 


ter which they fhould be put up ima 
dry place, where vermin cannot get to 
them, obferving to keep every fort fe- 
parated; but they fhould nor be kept 
too clofe from the air, nor fuffered to lie 
in heaps together, left they fhould grow 


mouldy, for if any of the roots once take 
the mould, they commonly rot when 


they are planted again, § 
The offsets of thefe roots, which are 

not large enough to produce fowers.the 

fucceeding year, fhould be alfo.putby 


_themfelves, keeping each fort difting ; 
_thefe thould be planted abopt,a month 
arlier in autumn than the blowing 


roots, in particular beds by themfelves 
in the flower nurfery, where they may 
not be.expofed to public view ; but the 
earth of the beds fhould be: prepared 
for them imthe fame manner as for lar- 
ger roots; thefe fhould not be planted 
above five inches deep, becaufe they 
are not ftrong enough to pufh through 
fo great.covering of the earth as the ald 
roots ; they may alfo be placed much 
nearer together than thofe which are 
to flower, and in one year moft of them 
will become ftrong enough. toifiower, 
when they. may be removed into the 
flower-g2rden, and placed in the beds 
amongit thofe of the fame kinds, 
African. Turi. Bloodflower.. 
Turtp Tree, [Tulipifera.] The 
tulip-treeis anative of North-America; 
itis a tree of the firft magnitude, and 
is generally known through all the En- 
glith fettlements bythe title of poplar. 
Of late years there have beem great 
numbers of thefetrees raifed from feeds 
in the Englith gardens, fo thatnow they 
are become common in the nurferies 
about London; and there are many of 
them in feveral parts of England whi¢h ~ 
do annuaily produce flowers, The firit 
tree of this kind which flowered here, 
was in the gardens of the late Earl of 
Peterborough, at Parfons Green, near 
Fulham, which was planted ina wil- 
dernefs among otherarcess before this 


ted inthe openair, thefew 


rich weré-then in.the Englifh 
gardens, were planted inepotsandshop- 
fed in winter, tuppofing they ywereteo 
tender tolive ih the opemeing, but this 


foon afcer itis was, placed inthe 
und, convinced the gardeners of 


their miftake, by the greab pregredaiit 
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pots and tubs increafed flowly in their 
~ growth; fo that afterward there were 
many others planted in the full ground, 
which are now arrived to a large fize, 
efpecially thofe which ase planted in a 
moi’t foil, ‘One of the handfomeit 
trees of this kind, near London, is in 
the garcen of Waltham Abbey; and at 
Wilton, the feat of the Earl of Pem- 
broke, there are fome trees of great 
bulk; but the old tree at Parfons 
Green is quite deftroyed by the other 
trees which were fuffered to over-hang 
it, and rob it of its nourifhment, from 
the fear of taking them down, left, by 
admitting the cold air, the tulip-tree 
might be injured. The young fhoots 
of this tree are covered with a fmooth 
ar! thy bark; they are garnifhed with 
arge leaves, whofe foot-fta‘ks are four 
inches long; they are ranged alternate; 
the leaves are of a fingular form, being 
divided into three lobes; the middle 
lobe is blunt and hollowed at the point, 
appearing as if it had been cut with 
fciffars. The two fide lobes are 
rounded, and end in blunt points, 
The leaves are from four to five in- 
ches broad near their bafe, and about 
four inches long from the foot-ftalk to 
the point, having a ftrong m.id-rib, 
which is formed by the prolongation 
of the foot-ftalk, From the mid-rib 
run many tranfverfe veins to the bor- 
ders, which ramify into feveral fmaller, 
The upper furface of the leaves is 
fmooth, and of a lucid green, the un- 
deris of apalegreen, The flowers are 
produced at the end of the branches ; 
they are compofed of fix petals, three 
without and threewithin; which form 
a fort of bell-fhaped flower, from 
whence the inhabitants of North-Ame- 
rica give it the title of tulip, Thefe 
petals are marked with green, yellow, 
and red fpots, fo make a fine appear- 
ance when the trees are well charged 
with flowers, The time of this tree’s 
flowering is in July, and when the 
flowers drop, the germen fwells and 
forms a kind of cone, but thefe feldom 
ripen in England. 

Mr, Catefby, in his Natural Hiftory 
of Carolina, fays, ‘* There are fome of 
thefe trees in America which are thirty 
feet in circumference; the boughs are 
unequal and irregular, making feveral 
bends or elbows, which render the trees 
diftinguifhable at a great diftance, even 
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when they have no leaves upon them. 
They are found in moit parts of the 
northern continent of America, from 
the Cape of Florida to New-England, 
where the timber is of great ufe, the 
trunk being frequently hollowed, and 
made into boats big enough to carry a 
number of men,” 

This tree is propagated by feeds, 
brought from North-America, 

Laurel-leaved Turtr Tree, [Mags 
nolia,] There aré four fpecies of this 
tree, growing in North- America, fome 
growing to the height of twenty feet, 
others toeighty feet. ‘hey are culti- 
vated in Englandand are beautiful ever- 
greens, They are propagated by feed, 
which mutt be procured from the place 
of their natural growth. 

TUMBREL, Acung-cart, 

TUPP. Aram, 

Tuerinc Time. Rangming time, 

TURBITH, [Turpethum.] Thecor- 
tical part of the root of an Indian 
convolvulus, brought to us in oblong 
pieces, of a brown or afh colour on the 
outfide, and whitifh within: the bet 
is ponderous, not wrinkled, eafy to 
break, and difcovers a large quantity of 
refinous matter to the eye: its tafte is 
at firft fweetifh; chewed fora little 
time, it becomes acrid, pungent, and 
naufeous. This root is a cathartic, 
not of the fafeft or moft certain Kind. 

TURF. A blackith fulphureous 
earth, ufed in feveral parts of England, 
Holland, and Flanders, as fuel. 

In Flanders, their turf is dry or pa- 
red from off the furface of the earth, 
and cut inform of bricks. The fedge, 
or fpecies of grafs growing very thick 
on the turf earth, confrsbutes greatly, 
when dry, tothe maintenance of the 
fire. 

TURKEY. The turkey is a very 
large and fine bird, and exceedingly 
well worth the regard of the prudent 
hufbandman, ‘There are advantages 
and difadvantages attending upon the 
raifing of this, as other kinds of fowl; 
but all ‘being weighed together, the 
former far outweigh the latrer, and the 
intereft of the farmer will lead him to 
think very ferioufly of recciving them 
as a part of his ftock. 

There is alfo this farther encourage- 
ment to his indu(try, thata great many 
of the difadvantages attending the 
keeping of this fow), may be remedied 
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or prevented by prudent management : 
and that there isno kind among all the 
poultry which will afford fo many op- 
portutnies of improvement, There 
aie feverat breeds of the turkey, much 
more different than thofe among the 
cock and hen kinds; and the properly 
choofing among thefe, wil! greatly add 
tu the profit and eafe of keeping them, 

Among the advantages of the turkey 
may be reckoned his fize, the price he 
fetches at market when in good con- 
dition, and the quantity of his dung, 
which is as valuable as eny other kind 
whatfoever. He is fit for fale alfo in 
the common condition at a good price; 
and his feathers are not to be ne- 
giected, in counting up thefe benefits. 

Among the difadvantages of turkeys 
are to be reckoned their {traggling dif- 
pofition, their being liablé to many ac- 
cidents, the difficulty of raifing them, 
and the frequent deftrution of them by 
vermin; as ajfo the quantity of corn 
they devour, If fed altogether with 
this, they will eat more than they can 
ever be worth; but to this it may be 
anfwered, that the feeding them with 
corn is not neceffary, for they will in 
general provide very well for them- 
Selves; and inthe fame manner we 
thall fhew that every other objection 
made againit them may be removed: 
and that it will be greatly to the far- 
mer’s advantage to raife fhem in moft 
places. ? 

This kind of bird always fucceeds 
beft for the owner in open countries, 
becaufe thefe are not fo much infeited 
with vermin ; and they are fubje& to 
ramble and be deftroyed more than any 
kind, as obferved already, This may 
be avery reafonable caution for the 
bufbandman not to keep them in im- 
proper places; but we have counties 
enough in England that are not at all 
liable to that objection. 

The firft article to be confidered in 
refpeG@ of the breeding of turkeys is 
— the age of the cock and her, Tie 
cock muft be young, for the brood is 
never good uniefs he be in the vigour 
of his life; the hen may be older, for 
her care in fitting and leading them is 
all that is required of her, and in the 
latter article the cock often affifts her, 
when he is of 4 kindly fort. 

The turkey cock for breeding fhould 
be about twe years old; and the heft 
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time for the hen is at about four years; —— 


fhe may be employed in breeding till 
the is fix, but when the is too young, 
fhe is moft apt to neg}eét the brood 5 
and »when the cock ts at all declined 
from his ftrength, they are weakly. 

Turkeys are not natural to our king- 
dom, and there is therefore always a 
wildnefs about them, The female of 
this kind does not lay familiarly and 
conveniently about houfes as the com- 
mon hen, but rambles toa diftance, 
and makes her neft among thickets: 
for this reafon her broed is from the 
beginning more liable to accidents, 
The farmer muft therefore be watchful 
about the time of her laying, and take 
care to get her into the hen-honfe, and 
compel her toJay there; for thisis the 
firft precaution, and it is a very effen- 
tial one about the brood, 

It is acuftom with fome, if there be 
convenience of thickets, or alittle wood 
near the houfe, to let them take their 
own way, and lay and fit there; and 
in the hardier breeds, witha little care 
of the young when new hatched, this 
will do very well; but there is never 
any harm in the other method, what- 
ever bethe breed; and there isamuch- 
greater certainty of fuccefs, 

The turkey naturally begins to lay in 
the month of March, and will fit in 
April. The eggs are very large, and are 


excellent in the way of food, particu- 


larly they have a reftorative virtue. 
The proper number of eggs to let 
the hen fit upon is eleven, fome advife 
thirteen, but commonly there is lefs 
fuccefs in that avaritious method, for 
they cannot all be well covered, 
‘The-turkey fits about feven or eight 
and twenty days, Some of the eggs 
will fometimes be hatched at five or fix 


and twenty, and fome will lie till thir- 


ty, but the middle time is the moft 
natural, 

The hatching of the brood is the 
time when the great care is required in 
their management. The turkey being 
naturally a bird of a,warmer climate, 
is chilly in this; and particularly the 
tender young, They muftbekeptyery , 
carefully at firft, efpeciallyfuchas hape 
pen to hatch before others of the fame 
brood; the beft way is to put them 
into a bafket with’ wool in it, and fet 


. them before the fire, atfuch a diftance , 
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as to be gently warmed. 
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From this time the farmer is.to de- 
pute fomebody to act as a parent for 
them, for the hen is not to be expected 
todo much; they will follow her, and 

* fhould be permitted to do fo in the 
warm part of the day, and the fhould 
be managed to take care of them. 
The cock alfo will often watch over 
them, keep them together, and defend 
them better than the hen ; but neither 
are to be trufted without careful look- 
ing after. The proper method of ma- 
maging them isthis. They areto be 
Kept in a warm and clofe place alto- 
gether, while they arevery young; and 
when they have got fome firength, 
they are to be let out two hours after 
the fun is up in the morning, and ta 
ken in again before he fets in the even- 
ing; and in the mean time they fhould 
only be let into fome wailed place, or 
fome inclofure fo fecure that they can- 
Rot itray. 

At firft they are to be fed in the 
houfe, and afterwards in this open 
place; and at all times they muft be 
allowed a fufficient fupply of food, for 
their parents take at beft but little care 
to help them toany, The very beft 
food for them is green frefh chee(e, and 
while they are young, their drink 
fhould be only new milk 5 afterwards 
milk and water, making it weaker and 
weaker till they come to water alone, 
which they will then drink wherever 
they can findir, Curds area very good 
food for them, but not fo weli.as checfe. 
A very whoifome food alfo is a kind of 
thick haity pudding made of oatmeal, 
water, and ajlittle new milk among ir, 

As the tendernefs of the young is 
one great article in the difadvantage of 
the turkey, indeed the greate{t, care 
muft be taken that the hen do not fet 
herfelf at too early afeafon, If the 
young ar-: hatched in cold weather, it 
3s fcarce poffible to rear them without 
confiderable lofs; but if they be pro- 
duced toward the latter end of May, 
which indeed is the moft natural time, 
as well as the beft, they will have a 
much better chance, 

Ttis only while young that this bird. 
is fo exceedingly tender; for, when 
grown up, they are not only ftrong 
enough to defend themielves; but they 
always love to keepin flocks together, 

*€ Moft of ‘our houfewives, fays a 
Swedith author on hufbandry, have 
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long defpaired of fuccefs in rearing 
turkeys, and complained that the pro- 
fit rarely indemnifies them for their 
trouble and lofs cf time; whereas, 
continues he, little more is to be done 
than to plunge the chick into a veffel.of 
cold water, the very hour, or if thae 
cannot be, the day itis hatched, for 
cing it to Swallow one whole pepper 
cern, and then reftoring it to its mo- 
ther, From shat time it will become 


hardy, and fear the cold no more than» 


ahen’schick, Afser which it muft be 
remembered that thefe wfeful creatures 
are fubject to one particular malady 
whiitt they are young, which carries 
them off in afew days. When they 
begin to droop, examine carefully the 
feathers on their rump, and you will 
find two or three, whofe quill part is 
filled’ with blood, Upon drawing thefe 


the chick recovers, and after that ré-. 


quires no other care than what is 


commoniy beftowed on poultry that 
range the court-yard, 

“© Thefe articies are to@true to be 
denied; and in proof of the fuccefs, 
three parifhes in Sweden have, for 
many years, gained jeveral hundred 
pounds by rearing and felling turkeys,* 

TURNIP, [Rapa.} Miller reckons 
three diftin& {péciés of turnips, the 
round, the cblong, and the French 
turnip; the firft is the common field 
turnip, and of this there are feveral va- 
rieties, but the large green topped is 
chiefly preferred above all the reft, 

Perhaps there has never been a 
greater improvementin hufbandry than 
fowing turnips, not only for the advan- 
tage of keeping a larger quantity of 
{tock than couid otherwife be done, 
but alfo the great advantage which the 
ground will receive irom the turnips 
themfelves, efpecially if they are eaten 
off the land by fheep. Turnips wiil 
grow on itrong land as well ason light 
land, but light land will beft bear the 
foot of the fheep, when feeding off, 

furnips fhould be fown ordin 
as they may be wanted, rote Miidfune, 
and will 


mer to a fortnight following, hh 
require a winter and fummer fallow of 


the land thoroughly to clean it; dung 
will be proper where it canbe afforded, 
as the tornips will grow the fatter, and 
be fooner out of the reach of the fly, 
About a pint of feed is enough for an 
acie; and foon after they put forth th 
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firft leaf, they fhould be hoed and tho- 
rdnchly thinned, and foon after they 
fhould be hoed again with a fix or feven 
inch hoe; this will keep down all 
annual weeds, and wonderfully affift 
the vegetation and growth of the tur- 
nips, by drawing the earth to the roots 
and leaving them fufficient room to 
fpread, 

We would advife the farmer to be 
very careful to obtain his feed of a good 
Sort, and at adiftance, from a perfon 
on whom he can rely. 

If the fly fhould attack the turnips, 
we advife him to fow fome lime-kiln 
wood-afhes which have never been 
) wetted over the turnips, while the dew 
» 3sonthem, as from our own experience 

we can warrant it fuccefsful, 

There has been another method 

actifed in the turnip hufbandry, and 

that is by drilling, which by thofe who 
have tried it, is much recommended, 
bot Rill, we fancy the broad-calt will 
patlive the other, Farmers are a pru- 
dent fet of men, and not eafily mifled 
invo the fchemes of uncertainty ; when- 
ever they find the praétice is really 
good they will follow it, but they muft 
have better evidence than is generally 
sEyven, 


e'/ When caterpillars attack the tur- 


nips, Mr, Miller recommends to turn 
in hungry poultry. 

When the turnips are all off, Mr. 
Miller fays one ploughing will do for 
barley ;—it may be fo, but we willtake 
upon ourfelves to fay that three will do 
better ; nor would we chufe to trutt to 
ene ploughing for barley, Indeed 
when the feafon ran backward, we 
might venture to truft white oats to 

- . , eee 
one ploughing, but nothing but necef- 
fity thould induce us to do that. 

Turnip-RooteD Cabbage. 
CABBAGE, 

TURNSOLE. See Her1roTroPe, 

TURPENTINE, [Terebinthia.] The 
fpecies of turpentines kept in the drug- 
gifts thops are, the Chian or cyprefs 
turpentine, the Venice turpentine, the 
Strafou g turpentine, and the common 
turpentine, ; 

The Chian or cyprefs turpentine is 
generally about the confi ftence of thick 
honey, very tenacious, clear, and almoft 
tranfparent, of a white colour, with a 
éaft of yellow, and frequently of blue; 
it has a warm, pungent, bitterifh tafte, 


See 
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and a fragrant fmell, more agreeable 
than any of the other turpentines, 

This juice is the produce of the com- 
mon terebinth, an evergreen tree or 
fhrob, which grows fpontaneoufly in 
the warmer climates, aid endures the — 
colds of our own, The turpentine 
browght to wus, is extraéted in the 
iflands whofe names it bears,’ by 
wounding the trunk and branches a lit- 
tle after the buds have come forth; the 
juice iffues limpid, amd clear as water, 
and by degrees thickens into the con- 
fiftence in which we meet with it, 
A like juice exuding from this tree in 
the eaftern countries, in{piffated by a 
flow fire, is of frequent u‘e, as a maf. 
ticatory, among the Perfian ladies, who 
(as Keempfer informs us) are conti- 
nually chewing it, in order to faften 
and whiten the teeth, fweeten the 
breath, and promote appetite, 

Venice turpentine is ufually thinner 
than any of the other forts, ofa elear, 
whitith, or pale yellowifh colour, a hot, . 
pungent, bitterith, difagreeable tafte, 
and a ftrong fmeil, without any thing 
of the fine aromatic flavour of the 
Chian kind, 

The true Venice turpentine is ob- 
tained from the larch, a large tree 
growing in great abundance upon the 
Alps and Pyrenean mountains, and 
not uncommon in the Englifh gardens, 
What is ufually met with in the fhops, 
under the name of Venice turpentine, 
comes from New England; of what 
tree itis the produce, we have no 
certain account: the finer kinds of it 
are in appearance and quality not con- 
fiderably different from the true fort 
above defcribed. : 

Strafburgh turpentine ts, as we ge- 
nerally meet with it, of a middle con- 
fittence betwixt the two foregoing, 
more tranfparent, and lefs tenacious 
than either; its colour a yellowifh 
brown. Its fmell is very fragrant, and 
more agreeable than that of any of the 
other turpentines, except the Chian; 
in tafte it is the bittereft, yet the leait 
acrid, es 

Common turpentine is the coarfeft, 
heavieft, in tafte and fmell the moft 
difagreeable, of all the forts; it is 
about the confiftence of honey, of an 
opake brownith white colour, _~ 

This is obtained from the wild pine, ~ 
alow unhandfome tree, common in . 

different. 
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different parts of Europe: this tree is 
extremely refinous, _ remarkably 
fubje& to a difeafe from a redundance 
and extravafation of its refin, info- 
much that, without due evacuation, it 
fwells and burits. The juice, as it if- 
fues from the tree, is received in tren- 
ches made in the earth, and afterwards 
freed from the grofier impurities by 
colature through wicker bafkets. 
All thefe juices yield in diftillation 
with water, an highly penetrating ef- 
fential oil, a brittle infipid tefin re- 
, Maining behind, With regard to their 
medical virtues, they promote urine, 
cleanfe the parts concerned in the eva- 
‘evation thereof, and deterge internal 
oulcers in general; and at the fame 
time, like other bitter hot fubftances, 
* f#irengthen the tone ofthe veffels: they 
Jhave an advantage above moft other 
acrid diuretics, that they gently foofen 
the belly. They are’principally re- 
commended in gleets, the fluor albus, 
and the like; and by fomein calculous 
complaints: where thefe laft proceed 
from fand or gravel, formed into a mafs 
_ by vifcid mucous matter, the turpen- 
tines, by diffolving the mucus, pro- 
mote the expultion of the fand; but 
where acalculus is formed, they can 
do no fervice, and only ineffeGually ir- 
ritate or inflame the parts. In all ca- 
fes accompanied with inflammation, 
thefe juices ought to be abftained from, 
as this fymptom is increafed, and not 
unfrequently occafioned by them. It 
is obfervable, that the turpentines im- 
part, foon after taking them, a violet 
fmell to rhe urine; and have this ef- 
fe&, though applied only externally to 
remote parts; particularly the Venice 
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fort, ‘This is accounted che moft pow- 
erful as a diuretic and detergent; aad 
the Chian and Strafburgh as corrobo- 
rants: the Strafburgh is an ingredient 
in the mercurial pills and Locatelius’s 
balfam, and the Chian in mithridate 
and theriaca, The common turpen- 
tine, as being the moft offenfive, is 
rarely given internally, Its principal 
ufe is in plaifters and ointments, 
among farriers,.and for the diftillation 
of the oil or fpirit, asit is called, The 
dofe of thefe juices is from a feruple'to 
a dramand a half: they are moft com- 
modioufly taken in the form of a bo- 
dus, or diffolved in watery liquors &y 
the mediation of the yolk of an or 
mucilage, Of the diftilled oi], a few 
drops are a fufficient dofe: thisis a 
moft potent, ftimulating, detergent di- 
uretic, oftentimes greatly heats the 
conftitution, and requires the urmo& 
caution in its exhibition. 

Tur PENnTINeE Tree, 
Tree. 

Venice Turventixne Tree, 
Larch tree. 

TUTSAN, St, John’s Wort. | 

TWIFALLOWING,  Ploughing 
the ground a fecond time. 

Heas Twortnce, [Nummularia|} 
This grows fpontaneoufly in moift w2- 
tery places, and creeps on the ground, 
with two little roundifh leaves at each 
joint. Their tafteis fubaftringent, arid 
very lightly acid; hence they ftand ree 
commended by Boerhaave in the hot 
fcurvy, and in uterine and other h2- 
morrhages, But their effets are fo in - 
confiderable, that common practice 
takes no notice of them. 

TWYBLADE, See Biroiz. 


See Mastic 
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ALE, Low ground; a valley. 
VALERIAN, [Valeriana.] There 
are many fpecies of this plant, but that 
chiefly eiteemed, is the mountain, or 
wild valerian, the roots of which are 
much ufed in medicine. 

This root confifts of a number of 
ftrings or fibres matted together, iffu- 
ing from onecommon head ; of a whi- 
tifh or pale brownith colour: its fmell 
is {trong, like a mixture of aromatics 
with feetids; the tafte unpleafantly 
warm, bitterifh, and fubacrid, There 
is another wild valerian, with broader 
leaves, of a deeper and fhining green 
colour, met with in watery places, 

Both forts have hitherto been ufed in- 
difcriminately, and Linnzus has joine 
them into one {pecies, under the nam 
of valeriana foliis omnibus pinnatis, Our 
college have reftrained the fhops to the 
firft, which is confiderably the ttrong- 
eft, and lofes of its quality, if tranf- 
planted into fuch foils as the other 
naturally delights in, The roots, pro- 
duced in low watery grounds, have a 
remarkably faint fmell in comparifon 
of the others, and fometimes fearce any 
at all. Wild valerian is a medicine of 
great ufe in nervous diforders, and is 
particularly ferviceable in epilepfies 
proceeding from a debility of the ner- 
vous fyftem, It was firft brought into 
efteem in thefe cafes by Fabius Co- 


lumna, who by taking the powdered ° 


root, in the dofe of half a fpoonful, 
was cured of an inveterate epilepfy 
after many other medicines had been 
tried in vain, Repeated experience has 
fince confirmed its efficacy in this dif- 
order; and the prefent pratice lays 
confiderabie {trefs upon it. Thecom- 
mon dofe is from afcruple to a drarn, 
in infufion from oneto two drams, 
Its unpleafant flavour is moft effe@u- 
ally concealed by a fuitable addition 
of mace. 
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Greek VALERIAN, 
VALERIAN. 
VAN, An inftrument to winnow 


See Grerx 


corn, 

VASCULIFEROUS Plaats. Such 
whofe feeds are contained in veffels 
divided into cells. 

VAT. A veffel for holding wine, 
ale, beer, cyder, &c, in the time oftheir 
preparation, (Je € Las 

UDDER. That part of acow, mare, 
ewe, &c. where the milk is prepared, 
anfwering to the breafts in women, 

VEGETABLE, A term appliedto 
all plants, confidered as capable of 
growth, i. e, all natural bodies which 
have parts organically formed for ge- 
neration and accretion, but not fenfa- 
tion, 

Vegetables, according to the analyfes 
made of them by chemiftry, are diftin- 
guifhable into two grand tribes, the 
acid and the alkaline; the firft afford- 
ing a volatile acid, and the-fecond “a 
volotile alkali, upon a dry diftillation ; 
thus guaiacum, cedar, box, cinnamon, 
cloves, forrel, mint, balm, &c. afford 
an acid; but garlic, onions; horfe-ra- 
difh, fcurvy-grafs, muftard, &c, afford 
an alkali, which reétified, is hardly 
diftinguifhable from that of animal 
fubftances, fo as nearly to refemble the 
fpirit and falt of hartfhorn. 

VEGETATION, Thea& whereby 
plants receive their novrifhment and 
growths; of which, three principal 
funétions are underftood, viz, nutri- 
tion, increafe, and generation. 

From Scripture we learn, that the 
earth has been endued, from the be- 
ginning, with a certain feminal virtue 
to produce plants; which virtue, pro- 
ceeding from God, was not confined 
to the firft produ€tion of things, but 
extends likewife to all future confe- 


quences of times; and this faculty - 


which the earth has of producing 
plants, 
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plants, is from this commandment of 
the Almighty: “ Let the earth bring 
forth grafs, the herb yielding feed, and 
the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whofe feed is in itfelf’ upon the 
earth; and it was fo.” 

VELLING. Ploughing, orcutting 
up the turf, or upper furface of the 
ground, in order to its being burnt. 

VENTILATOR. A machine by 
which the noxious air of any clofe place 
(as an hofpital, jail, fhip, chamber, 
granary, &c.) may be changed for frefh 
air. 

VENUS’ COMB, See Sweer Fern. 


Venvs’ Looxinc Grass, Corn 
Violet, 
Venus’ Navetwort. See Venus’ 


NAvELWorT. 

VERJUICE. A liquor obtained 
from grapes or apples too acid for wine 
or cyder. It is generally made in 
England from the juice of the crab, or 
wild apple, 

VERMIN. A colle&ive name in- 
cluding all kinds of {mail ‘animals, 
that are troublefome to men, beafts, 
corn, fruits, &c. 

VERNAL. Something belonging to 
the {pring feafon, 

VERTICULATE Plants. Such as 
produce their flowers round the joints 
of the ftalks in whorles; as hyffop, 
mint, thyme, &c. 

VERVAIN, [Vervena.] This plant 
is very common on the fides of roads, 
foot-paths, and farm-yards, near habi- 
tations; for although there is fearce 
any part of England, in which this is 
not found in plenty, yet it is never 
found above a quarter of a mile froma 


houfe; which occafioned its being - 


called Simpler’s Joy, becaufe where- 
ever this plant is found growing, it is 
afure token of a houfe being near 5 this 
is a certain fac, but not eafy to bevac- 
- counted for. It is rarely cultivated in 
gardens, but is the fort directed by the 
College of Phyficians for medicinal ufe, 
and is brought to the markets by thofe 
who €ather it inthe fields. 
Phere are many other fpecies of 


vervain, natives of different counties, - 


» fome.of which are too tender to bear 
the cold of our climate, and require 
. the affiftance of the green-houfe and 
e. 
| WVervarn Marrow. Hollyhock. 
_VETCH, See Tanz. (>, 4 / 
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Biter Vaetcu, See Birrzr 
Vetcn. 

Chicklin Vetcu, See Curcxrin | 
Veteonv/ta £02) /adFili FZ « ; 

Crimfon Grafs Veron. eee oN 
Vetch, 

Hatchet Vet ch, { Securidaca.] This 
plant grows naturally in the cornfields 
in Spain and Italy; it is annual, and 
hath trailing herbaceous ftalks, which 
grow a foot anda half long, dividing 
into many branches, which fpread on 
the ground, garnifhed with winged 
leaves, compofed of feven or eight pair 
of oval obtufe lobes terminated by an 
odd one, of a deep green and {mooth, 

It is propagated by fowing the feeds 
in borders of light earth in the fpring, 
in the places where the plants areto 
abide, for they feldom fucceed well if 
they are tranfplanted; they fhould be | 
allowed at leaft two feet diftance, be- 
caufe their branches trail upon the 
ground, When the plants come up, 
they will require no other care but to 
thin them where they are too clofe, 
and keep them clean from weeds, A 
few of thefe plants may be admitee? 
into every good garden for variety) 
though there is no great beauty in their 
flowers, 

Horfe-froee Vet ou. - 
VerTcn. 

Liguorice VeTOCH. 
QuoRiIcE. 

Mik Vetcou, Liquorice Vetch. 

VETCHLING, [ Apaca.} This plant 
is found wild in divers parts of Eng- 
land on arable land, but is feldom pre- 
ferved in gardens, It is an annual 
plant, which perifhes foon after the 
feeds are perfected, 

VINE, [Viris.] There are a great 
number of grapes cultivated in the gar- 
dens, and are all propagated eitherfrom 
jJayers or cuttings, the latter of which 
is the more preferable method; forthe 
roots of vines do not grow itrong and 
woody, as in moft forts of trees, but 
are long, flender, and pliable; there- 
fore when they are taken out of the 
ground they feldom ftrike out any fi- 
bres from the weak roots, which gene- 
rally thriveland dry; fothatthey rather 
retard than help the plants in their 
growth, by preventing the new fibres 
from pufhing out; for which reafon it 
is bettter to plant a.good cutting than 
a rooted plant, provided it be well 

Zz chofen, 


See Hoase 


See Wiirp Li- 
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chofen, for there is little danger of its 
growing. 
But as there are few’ perfons who 
make choice of proper cuttings, or at 
ft that form their cuttings rightly in 
ngland, fo it will be proper to give 
direGtions for:this in ‘the firft» place, 
Yeu'thould always make choice of fuch 
thoots’ as are ftrong and well ripened 
of the laft year’s growth; thefe thould 
be cut from the old vine, jult below the 
place where they were produced, taking 
a knot or picce of thetwo-years wood 
to ‘each, which fhould be | pruned 
fmooth; then you fhould cut off the 
upper part of the fhoots, fo as to leave 
the cutting about fixteen inches long, 
When the piece or knot ef old wend is 


« cutat both ends, near the young fiioor, 


the cuttings will refemble a lite mal- 


© lets from whenee Columella gives the 


ticle of malleolus to the vine-cuttings. 
In making the cuttings after this man- 


mer) there-can be but one taken’ from 


‘each fhoots whereas meftiperfens cur 


. them into lengths of aboutia toot, and 


“plant them all, 


\ for the upper part of the fhoots are 
. never fo well ripened as the lower, 


whicliwas produced early in the fpring, 


_and has had the whole fummer to har- 


den; foi that .if: they take root, they 


never make fo good plants, forthe wood 


- ‘of thofe cuttings being fpongy and foft, 


admits the moiiture too freely, whereby 
the plants will be luxuriant in growth, 


* but neverfofruitful as fuch whofe wood 


is clofer and more compaét. » 


whichvis very wrong, , 


When the cuttings are thus prepa- 


red, if they are not then:planted,. they * 
fhould:be placed with their lower part ~ 


in the ground in a.dry foil; aying fome » 
) litter wpon their upper parts vto. pre- 


vent them from drying: in this fitua- 


“tiomthey may remain tilhthe beginning 


of April, (which is the best time for 


“planting them) when -yow thould \take ; 
them out, and swath them fremthe filth - 
+ they have contraGed;: and:if.you find 


ttand with their lower parts in water 


«them; very dry, yourfhould Jet! them. 


over cthem, carefully, 
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tureof the foil, which, if trong, and 
inclinable to wet, is by no means pro- 
per for guapes; therefore avhere'it fo 
happens, you thould open a trench 
where: the cuttings:are 10..be planted, 
which fhould be filled with dime, mnb- 
bith, the, betrer.to drajn off. thé moif- 
ture; “then raife the borden: with freth 
light earth about two feet thickyfothat 
it may beat leat a fooraboye thélevel 
of the ground; then you fhovld open 
the holes atiaboutdix feet diftance thom 
each) ctber, putting ore goo, rong 


cutting into each hole, which fhogld 
beJard.a HteeYoping, thatithéit/tops 
may incline tothe walls ‘but-it mult 
be put in fo deep, as that thesipper- 
moiheve may bejevel with, the furface 
ot the cround; for when any parefof 
the ctl omg is left above gropndy Jas is 
the coramon methed ~ufed-by the-En- 
giith gare Uners, molt. of the:thuds,ar- 


tempt tox boot, fo thatthe ftrength) of 
the cuttings 15 divided tolnourith fo 
manyahoots; which, multiof courfe be 
weaker thamii only one of them: grew 5 
whereas, on the contrary, by burying 
the whole cutting in the ground, the 
fap isall employed on one fingle fhoor, 
which confequently will be muchftron- 
ger; befides, the fun and air are apt to 
dry that part of the cutting which re- 
mains above ground, ance fo often pre- 
vents their buds from fhooting, ~ 
Then baving placed the cutting into 
the ground, you fhould fili up the hole 
gently, preffing down the earth with 
your foot clofe about it, and raifea lit- 
ue bill jut upon the top of the cut- 
ting, to cover the uppereye quite over, 
which will prevent it from drying; 
this beingidone, there is nothing more 
necefiary but 'to keep the ground clear 
from, weeds until the cuttings begin to 
fhoot;- at which time you fhould look 
to rub off any 
fmallvhoots, if {uch are produced, faf- 
tening the finft main thoot te the wall, 
which fhould be conftantly trained up, 


as it is.extended.in length, to prevent 


its breaking, of hanging down; you 


- fx oreight hours, which willdiftend ) mufbcontinueto lock over theferonce 


“King root, 


their'veffels, and difpofeithem for ta- 
Then. the ‘ground | be- 


ing before prepared. where the, piants : 


are defigned ro remain (whether againft 


» walls or for ftandards, tor they fhould 


mot, be removedyagain) «the» cuttings . 


fhould »be planted ; *butdn) prepering 
the ground you fhould confider tie na- 


in about three weeks during the fum- 


mer feafon,, conftently rubbing. off all 
lateral fhoots which are produced j and 


.. be fare¢o keep the renee er? 


clear from weeds, which, if fufferedjto 

grow, will exbault the goodnefs of the 

foil and ftarye the cuttings,> Tav 
jAiac vThe 
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© Tie Michaelmas following, if your 
éuttings have produced rong fhoots, 
you’ fhould prune them down to two 


In the fpring, after thecold weather 
is pait, you: mutt gently dig up the 
borders" to loofen the earth; but you 
miOit be very careful in doing this, not 
to injere the roots of the vines; you 
thool4 alfo raife the edrth up to the 
{tems of the plants, fo as to cover the 
clad wood, burt not fo deep as to cover 
enhir of the eyes of the laft ycars wood, 
After this they wiil require no farther 
caré until they begin to fhoot, when 
you fhould iook over them carefully, 
to rub off all weak dangling fhoots, 
leaving no more than the two fhoots, 
which are produced from the two eyes 
of the laft year’s wood, which fhould 
be faftened ‘to tlie wall; and fo from 
this, until the vines‘have done fhoot- 
ing, you fhould look them over onc? in 
three weeks or a month, to rub off all 
lateral fho’ ts as they are produced, and 
to faften’' the main fhoots to the wall 
as they are extended in length, which 
muft nor be thortened before the mid- 
die “or Jatter end of July, when it will 
be proper to nip off their tops, which 
will Arengthen the lower eyes, and du- 
ring the fummer feafon you muft con- 
ftantly keep the ground. clear from 
weeds; nor fhould you permitany fort 
of plants-to grow near the vines, 
which would not only rob them. of 
nourifhment, but fhade the lower parts 
of the fhoots, and thereby prevent their 
ripening; which will not only caufe 
their wood to be fpongy and luxuriant, 
but rerider it lefs fruitful. 
| As-foon as the leaves begin to drop 
in autumn, you fhould prune thefe 
young vines again, leaving three buds 
to each of the fhoots, provided they are 
ftrong; otherwife itis better to fhor- 
ten them down to two eyes if they are 
good, for it is a very wrong practice to 
leave much wood upon young vines, or 
‘to féave their fhoots toe long, which 
greatly weakens the roots; then you 
fhould faften them to the wall, fpread- 
ine them out horizontally each way, 
that there may be room to train the 
new fhoots the following fummer, and 
in the fpring the borders rauft be dig- 
ged as before. 
The'third feafon you muft go over 
the vines again,.as foon as they begin 
to thoot, 0 rub off all dangiers as be- 
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fore, and train the ftrong thoots in their 
proper places, which this year may.be 
fuppofed to be twe from each fhoot of 
Ja{t year’s woed ; but if they attempt 
to produce two fhoots from one eye, 
the weakeit of them mutt be rubbed 
off, for there fhould never be more than 
one allowed to come out of each eye, 
If any cf them produce fruit, as many 
times they will the third year, you 
fhould not flop them fo foon as is ge- 
nerally practifed. upon the bearing 
thoots of old vines, but permit them to 
thoot forward till a month after Mid- 
fummer, at which time you my pinch 
off the tops of the fhoots; for if this 
were done. too foon, it would fpoil the 
buds for the next year’s, wood, which 
in young vines muft be more carefully 
preferved than on older plants, becaufe 
there are no other to be laid in for a 
fupply of wood, as is commonly prac- 
tifed on old vines, 

During the fummer you muft con- 
ftantly go over your vines, and difplace 
all weak lateral fhoots as they are pro- 
duced, and carefully keep the ground 
clear from weeds, as was before di- 
rected, that the fhoots may ripen well, 
which is a material thing to be obfer- 
ved in moft forts of fruit-trees, but 
efpecially in vines, which feldom pro- 
duce any fruit from immature bran- 
ches, Thefe things being duly obfer- 
ved, are ail that is neceffary ip the 
management of young vines, , 

Spanifh Arbor Vint, Biadweed, 

White Vine, : , 

Wild Vane, ¢ Briony. | 

VINEGAR, [Acetum,] | An acid 
penetrating liquor, prepared from 
nvine, cyder, beer, &c. of confiderable 
ufe both as a medicine and fauce, 

The procefs of turning vegetable 
matters to vinegar, is thus delivered by 
Dr, Shaw: Take the kins of raifins, 
after they have been ufed in making 
wine, and pour three or four times 
their own quantity of boiling water 
upon them, fo as to make a thin aque- 
ous mixture,” Then fet the containing 
cafk, logfely covered, ina warmer place 
than is ufed for vinous fermentation ; 
and the liquor ina few weeks time will 
become a clear and found vinegar; 
which being drawn off fromits fedi- 
ment, and preferved in another cafk, 
well topped down, will continue per= 
fe&, and fit for uff, . 


Zzz This 
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This experiment fhews us a cheap 
ind ready way of making vinegar from 
refufe materials; fuch as the hufks of 
grapes, decayed raifins, the lees of 
wine, grounds of ale, beer, &c. which 
are frequently thrown away as ufeiefs, 
Thus, in many wine countries, the 
imarc, rape, or dry preffing of grapes, 
are thrown in heaps, and fuffered to 
putrify unregarded, though capable of 
affording as good vinegar as the wine 
irfelf. In fome places they bury cop- 
per plates in thefe hufks, in order to 
make verdigreafe; but this praétice 
feems chiéfly confined to the fouthern 
parts of France, Our prefent experi- 
ment fhews us how to convert them t6 
anotherufe; and the direction extends 
to all the matters that have once un- 
dergone, or are fit to undergo a vinous 
fermentation, for that all fach matters 
will afford vinegar. Thus all our 
fummer-fruits in England, even black- 
berries; all the refufe wathings of a 
fugar-houfe, cyder-preffings, or the 
like, will make vinegar, by means of 
water, the open air, and warmth. 

The whole procefs, whereby this 
change is effeéted, deferves to be at- 
tentively confidered; and firft, the li- 
quor to be thus changed, being kept 
warmer than in vinous fermentation, 
it begins in a few days to grow thick 
or turbid; and without throwing up 


bubbles, or making any confiderabie - 


tumult, as happens in vinous fermen- 
tation, depofits a copious fediment., 

The effe& of this feparation begins 
to appear firft on the furface of the li- 
quor, which gathers a white fkin, that 
daily increafes in thicknefs, till at 
length it becomes like leather; and 
now, if continued longer in this ftate, 
the fkin turns blue, orgreen, and*would 
at laft grow folid, and putrify ; there- 
fore, in keeping down this fkin as it 
grows, and thrufting it gently down to 
the bottom of the veffel, confifts. much 
of the art of vinegar-making, efpeci- 
ally from male, 

Method of making Cyder Vinegar. The 
tyder (the meaneft of which will ferve 
the purpof.) is firft to be drawn off 
fme into another veffeél, and a quantity 
of muft, or pouz of apples, to be ad- 
ded; the wholeis to be fet in the fun, if 
there be a conveniency forthe pur- 
pofe ; and at a week or nine days end, 
it may be. drawn off, 
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Method ef making Beer Vinegar, Take 

a middling fort of beer, indifferently 
wellhopped; intowhich, whenit has 
worked well, and is grown fine, put 
fome rape, or hutk of grapes, ufually 
brought home for rhat purpofe ; math 
them together in a tub, then, \etling 
the rape fetcle, draw off the liquid part, 
put it into a cafk, and fet it in the fun 
as hot as may be (the bung only cove- 
red with atile or flate-ftone) and in 
about thirty or forty days, it will be- 
come a good vinegar, and may pafs in 
‘ufe as well as that made of wine, if it 
be refined, and kept from turning 
mufty. wy 
Or thus: to every gallon of fpring- 
water, add three pounds of Malaga- 
raifins ; which put into an earthen jar, 
and place them where they may have 
the hotreft fun from May till Michael- 
mas; then preffing all well, tun the 
liquor up in a very ftrong iron-hooped 
veffel, to prevent its buriting; it will 
appear very thick and muddy, when 
newly prefied; but will refine. in the 
velfel, and be as clear as wine, ‘ 
Thus let it remain untouched for 
three months, before it be drawn off, 
and it will prove excellent vinegar, 
Methed of making Wine Vinegar, Any 
fort of vinous liquor, being mixed 
with its own faces, flowers, or fer- 
ment, ‘and its tartar, firft reduced to 
powder; or elfe with the acid and au, 
ftere ftalks of the vegetable from 
whence the wine was obtained, which 
hold a large proportion of tartar ; and 
the whole being kept frequently ftir- 
ring in aveffel which has formerly held 
vinegar, or fet in a warm»place full of 
the fteams of the fame, will begin to 
ferment anew, conceive heat, grow four 
by degrees, and foontura into vinegar. 
The remote fubjefts of ‘acetous fer- 
mentation are the fame with thofe of 
vinous; but the immediate fubjetts of 
it are all kinds of vegetable juices, after 
they have once undergone that fer- 
mentation which reduces them to 
wine; for it is abfolutely impoffible to 
make vinegar of muft, the crude juice 
of grapes, or otherripe fruits, without 
the previous affiftance of vinous fer- 
mentation, _ ; 
The proper ferments for this opera- 
tion, whereby vinegar is prepared, are, 
1. The faces of all acid wines. 2. 
The leys of vinegar, ‘3, Pulverifed 
tartar; 
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tartar; efpecially that of ..henith wine, 
or the cream, or chryfials thereof. 4. 
Vinegar itfelf. 5. A wooden veffel 
well drenched with vinegar, or one 
that has been long employed to con- 
tain it, 6, Wine that has often been 
mixed with its own feces. 7. The 
twigs of vines, and the {talks of grapes, 
currants, cherries, and other vegeta- 
bles of an acid auftere tafte. 8, Ba- 
ker’s leaven, after it is turned acid. 9. 
All manner of ferments, compounded 
of thofe already mentioned, 

The French ufe a method of ma- 
king vinegar different from that above 
defcribed. They take two large oaken 
veffels, the larger the better, open at 
top; in each of which they place a 
wooden grate, within a foot of the bot- 
tom; upon thefe grates they fir(t lay 
twigs, or Cuttings of vines, and after- 
wards the flalks of the bunches without 
the geapes themfelves, or their ftones ; 
till the whole pile reaches within a foot 
of the brim of the veffels ; then they 
fill one of thefe veffels with wine to 
the very top, and half fill the other ; 
and with liquor drawn out of the full 
veffel, fill up that which was only half 
full before; daily repeating the fame 
Operation, and pouring the liquor 
back from one veffel into another; fo 
that each of them is full, and half full, 
by turns, 

When this procefs has been conti- 
nued for two or three days, a degree of 
heat will arife in the veffel, which is 
then but half full, and increafe for fe- 
veral days fucceffively, without any 
appearance of the like in the vefiel 
which ha s to be full; during thofe 
days; the liquor whereof wil! {till re- 
Main cool; and as foon as the heat cea- 
fes in the veffel that is half full, the 
vinegar is prepared: which, in the 
fummer, happens on the fourteenth or 
fifteenth day from the beginning; but 
in the winter, the fermentation pro- 
ceeds much flower, fo that they are 
obliged to forward it by artificial 
warmth, or the ufe of ftoves, 

When the weather is exceeding hot, 
the liquor ought to be poured off from 
the full veffel into the other twice a 
day; otherwife the liquor will be 
over-heated, and the fermentation 
prove too ftrong; whence the fpiri- 
tuous parts will fly away, and leave a 
vapid wine, inftead of a vinegar behind, 
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The full veffel *s always to be left 
open at the top, but the mouth of the 
other muft be clofed with a cover’of 
wood, in order the better to keep down 
and fix the fpirit in the body of the li- 
quor; otherwife, it might eafily fly off 
in the heat of fermentation, The vef- 
fel that is only half full feems to grow 
hot rather than the other, becaufe it 
contains a much greater quantity of 
the vine-twigs and ftalks, than that, 
in proportion to the liquor; above 
which, the pile rifing to a confiderable 
height, conceives heat the more, and 
fo conveys it to the wine below. 
‘Vinegar is a medicine of excellent 
ufe in all kinds of inflammatory and 
putrid diforders, either internal or ex- 
ternal; in ardent bilious fevers, pefti- 
lential and other malignant diftempers, 
it is recommended by Boerhaave as one 
of the moft certain fudorifics, Weak- — 
nefs, fainting, vomiting, hyfterical and 
hypochondriacal complaints have alfo 
been frequently relieved by vinegar ap- 
plied to the mouth or nofe, or received 
into the ftomach, Diftilled vinegar 
has the fame virtues, only ina ftronger 
degree. 

There are alfo medicated vinegars ; 
as vinegar of antimony, of elder, li- 
tharge, rofes, fquills, treacle, &c, which 
derive their chief virtues from the vi- 
negar, 

VINEYARD, A plantation of 
vines without the affiftance of walls. 

VINOUS. Something that relates 
to wine, or that hath the tafte and 
fmell of it. 

VINTAGE, Accrop of grapes, or 
the produce of a vineyard each 
feafon. 

VIOLET, [Viela.] This is often - 
found wild in hedges and fhady places, 
and flowers in March; the fhops are 
generally fupplied from the gardens. 
In our markets we meet with the 
flowers of a different fpecies ; thefe may 
be diftinguifhed from the foregoing by 
their being larger, of a pale colour, 
and of nofmell. The officinal fow- 
ers have a very pleafant fmell, and a 
deep purplifh blue colour, denoming- 
ted from them violet, They impart 
their colour and flavour to aqueous 
liquors: a fyrup made from this infu- 
fion has long maintained a place in 
the fhops, and proves an agreeable and 
ufeful laxative for children, 

Dame's 
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Dame's ViovrEr, 
VioLeEr. ; 

Balbous Viox.“2T,. Snowdrop. 

Dog's Tooth Vaorer, See Dec's 
Toown, ; ‘ 

CirnVioret. See Corn. Viorer. 

_NIPER.....The name .of a well- 
known ferpent, common in many parts 
of England. ee 
_ The bathing the part bit by a viper 
with. olive oil, is, faid to. effectually 
prevent the fatal confequences that 
would otherwife attend it. 

Viver’s Buctoss, [Echium.] This 
plant grows naturally on chalky lands 
in.moft parts of England,- There are 
feveral fpecies brought into the Englifh 
gardens, from Germany, France, Por- 
tugal, and other. countries, fome of 
which are annual, and fome biennial 
plants. They are propagated by feeds, 

Virer’s Grass, [Scorzonera.] This 
plant is cultivated in the Englifh gar- 
dens foriood and phyfic; it grows 
naturally in Spain, . The root is car- 
yot-fhaped, about the thicknefs of a fin- 
ger, covered with a dark brown fkin, 
is white within, and has a milky juice; 
the lower leaves are long, ending with 
a long acute point; they are waved 
and finvated attheir edges. The ttalk 
rifes three feet high, is {mooth, branch- 
ing at the top, and garnifhed with a 
few. narrow leaves, whofe. bafe half 
embrace the ftalk. The flowers ter- 
minate the ftalks in fcaly empalements, 
compofed of many narrow, tongue- 
fhaped hermaphrodite florets, lying 
imbricatim over each other like the 
fcales on fifh; they are of a bright yel- 
low colour, After thefe are decayed, 
the germen which fits in the common 
empalement turns to oblong cornered 
feeds, having a roundifh ball of fea- 
thery down atthe,top, There are fe- 
veral fpecies kept.in the gardens, all 
propagated by feeds. 

VIRGIN’s BOWER, See Crim- 
BERS, 

VIRGINIAN. SILK, [Periploca.] 
This plant grows naturally iu Syria, 
but is hardy enough to thrive in- the 
open air in England,, It hath twining 
fhrubby <talks, covered with a dark 
bark, ‘which twift round any neigh- 
bouring fuppert, and will rife more 
than forty feet high, fending out flen- 
der branches from the fides, which 
twine round each other, and are gar- 
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this country witha little proveétion 


CIA, 
_VITRIOL, A faliné cliryfalline 
concrete, compofed of metal, and an 
acid, fimilar to thofe of fulphur “and 
allum, There are but three metallie 
bodies, which this acid is capable’ of 
perfe@ly diffolving or being united 
wit) isto a chryftalline ns Tha 
zinc, copper, and iron; with the firlt 
it forms a white, with thé fecond a 
blue. and with the third a green falt, _ 
White Virriov. Found “in the 
mines of Goflar, fometimes. in tranf- 
parent pieces, but more commonly in 
form of white efflorefcences, which are 
diffolved in water, and afterwards re- 
duced by evaporation and “chryfalli- 
zation into large maffes,” 
Blue Virrior, Greateft part’ of 
the blue vitriol at prefent met with in 
the fhops, is faid to. be artificial pre- 
pared by uniting copper with the 
vitriolic acid, aa 
Green Vitriot. This is prepared 
in large quantity at Deprford, by dif- 
folving iron in the acid liquor, which 
runs from certain fulphureous pyrites 
expofed for a length of timé, “~" “ 
ULIGINOUS, An appellation gi- 
ve to a moift, moorifh, and fenny 
oil, : ; ‘ pele ele ah ag 
- UMBEL. | ‘The extremity of a Ralk 
or branch of. a plant, divided into fe- 
veral peduncles, or rays, beginning 
from the fame point, and opening in 
fach a manner, as to form an inverted 
cone. : 1 ,oiiw of 
UMBELLIFEROUS Plants) Thofe 
whofe fl.wers are produced in an um- 
bel, on the top of the ftalks, foméwhat 
refembling an umbrella, Of this kin 
are the fennel, parfley, parfnip, carrot, 
hemlock kc. 7 gs 4. pee 
UNDERWOOD. | Coppice, or any 
wood not accounted timber, 
VOOR, Fallow Jand, — 1 
URE, The udder of a cow, theep, 
or other animal, eedy 
URITH. 
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URITH., : Etherings, or windings 
of hedges, yy al 
~_ URRY, . A fort of blue or black 
clay, lying near a vein of coal, ... \ 
URINE, A ferous and faline mar- 
ter feparated fromthe blood of ani- 
mals, and emitted by the canal, of the 
urethra. .. . 

‘Itis of excellent ufe as a manure, 
_ when deprived of its or fiery particles 
by time, which will fo alter its nature 
as to render it an extraordinary ferti- 
lizer of every kind of foil... Columella 
certifies that old urine is excellent for 
the roots of trees. Mr, Harilib com- 
mends the Dutch for preferving the 
urine of cows as carefully as they do 
the dung, toenrich their lands; and 
inftances a woman he knew. near 
Canterbury, who faved ina pail all the 
urine fhe could, and when the pail 
was full, fprinkled it on her meadow, 
the grafs_of which looked yellow at 
firft, but afterwards grew furprifingly, 
Similar to this is what Mr. Bradley 
relates, as of his own knowledge, 
Human urine was thrown into a little 
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pit conftantly every day, for three or 
four years... Two years after, fome 
earth was taken out of this pit, and 
mixed with twice as miuch other 
earth, to, fill up.a,hollow place in a 
grafs walk. The turf which was laid 
upon this fpot grew fo largely and vi- 
goroufly, befides being much greener 
than the reft,.that by the bef compu- 
tation he.could make, its grafs, ina 
month’s time, was above four times as 
much in quantity asthat of any other 
{pot of the fame fize, though the whole 
walk was Jaid_on_ very rich ground. 
The author of the Enghith Improver is 


_therefore very right in faying, that hu- 


man urine is of greater worth, and will 
fatten land more, than is generally 
imagined by,our farmers, whom he ad- 
vifes to take all opportunities of pre- 
ferving this, and every fort of urine, 
for their ground, as.carefully as is done 
in Solland. iat 
USTILAGO, The fame with burnt 
grain, 
UTENSIL. 


A domeftic moveable 
of any kind, 
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AD, black lead. 

WAGGON, a vehicle or car- 
riage, of -which there are various 
forms, accommodated to the different 
ufes they are intended for, See the ar- 
ticle Wurer. 

___ .WAIF, an eftray, which for want 

of the owner’s appearance after it has 
been cried and publithed in the neigh- 
bouring markets, is forfeited to the 
Jord «£ the manor, 

WAKE ROBIN, See Arum, 

WALKS are made either of gravel, 
_fand, or grafs; thefe three forts of 
walks are the moft common in Eng- 
land ; but where gravel or fand cannot 
be procured, they are fometimes laid 
with powdered coal, fea-coal Afhes, 
and fometimes of powdered brick, bur 
* thefe are rarely ufed, when cither gra- 
vel or fand can be procured; however, 
where fea-coal afhes can be hac, it is 
preferable to the powdered coal or 


bricks, becaufe they bind very hard, 
and never {tick to the feet in frofty 
weather, which is a good quality, but 
the darknefs of its colour -has been an 
objeGion to the ufe of itin gardens ; 
however, for wildernefs-walks we think 
itis preferable to mott other materials ; 
but we fhall proceed to give direGions 
for the making of the feveral forts of 

walks, and firil of the gravel-walks. 
In order to the laying of walks in 
gardens, when they are marked out, 
the earth fhould be taken away to a 
certain depth, that the bottom of them 
may be filled with fome lime-rubbith, 
or coarfe gravel, flint ftones, or other 
rocky materials, which will be fervice- 
able to prevent weeds from growing 
through the gravel, and alfo to keep 
away worm-cafts, "This bottom fhould 
be laid ten inches or a foot thick, over 
which the coat of gravel fhould be fix 
or eight inches; which grave) fhould 
be 
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be fine, but yet not fkreened, becaufe 
that fpoils it. This fhould be laid on 
a heap, rounding, that the larger rough 
ftones may run down on the fides, 
which being every now and then raked 
off, the gravel by that means will be 
fufficiently fine. 

After the gravel has been laid to the 
thicknefs above-mentioned, then the 
walks muft be exa@ly levelled, and 
caked true from all great drips, as well 
as little holes, By this means moft of 
the ftones of the walks will be raked 
under your feet, which fhould rather 
be gently fprinkled back again, over 
the laft length that is raked, than bu- 
ried, (as is the practice of many gar- 
deners) for by this means the walk 
will lie much harder, and the coarfeft 
ftones will very much contribute to its 
firmnefs, 

There is alfo a great fault committed 
frequently, in laying walks tooround, 
and fome to that degree, that they can- 
not be walked on with that eafe and 

“pleafure that ought to be, 

The common allowance for a gravel- 
walk of five feet breadth, is an inch 
rife in the crown; fo that if a walk 
be twenty feet wide, according to this 
proportion, it will be four,inches higher 
in the middle than on each fide, anda 
walk of twenty-five feet will be five 
inches, one of thirty feet fix inches, 
and fo on, 

When a walk has been thus care- 
fully laid, trodden down, and raked, 
or rather, after every length or part of 
it, (which commonly is about fifteen 
feet each) then it fhould be rolled well 
both in length, and alfo crofs-ways. 
‘The perfon who rolls it fhould wear 
fhoes with flat heels, that he may not 
make holes in the walks, for when 
thefe are once made in a new walk, it 
will not be eafy to roll them out again. 

In order to lay gravel-walks firm, it 
will be necefiary to give therm three or 
four water-rollings, thatis, they muft 
se rolled when it rains fo very fait, that 
the walks fwim with water; this will 
caufe the gravel to bind, fo that when 
the walks come to be dry, they will be 
as hard as terrace, 

Iron-mould gravel. is accounted the 
beit for binding, or gravel with a little 
binding loam in it; which latter, tho’ 
ir be apt to ftick to the heels of fhoes 
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in wet weather, yet nothing binds bet- 
ter in dry weather. . 

When the gravel is over fandy, fome 
fharp loam is frequently mixed with it, 
which, if they be caft together in heaps, 
and well mixed, will bind like a rock ; 
whereas, loofe gravel is as uncomfort- 
able and uneafy to walk on as any o- 
ther fault in a walk can render it. 

The beft gravel for walks is fuch as 
abounds with fmooth pebbles (as is that 
dug at Blackheath) which being mixed 
with a due proportion of loam, will . 
bind like a rock, and is never mnjured 
by wet or dry weather, and the peb- 
bles being mooth, are not fo liable to 
be turned up and loofened by the feet 
in walking, as are thofe which are an- 
gular and rough; for where walks are 
Jaid with fech gravel as is full of irre- 
gular ftones, they appear unfightly in 
aday’s time after rolling, becaufe the 
ftones will rife upon the furface when- 
ever they are walked upon, but the 
fmooth pebbles wi]l remain handfome 
two or three days without rolling. 

Gravel-walks are not only very ne- 
ceffary near the houfe, but there fhould 
always be one carried quite round the 
garden, becaufe, -being-foon dry after 
rain, they are proper for walking on 
in all feafons; but then thefe fhould 
be narrow, and thofe adjoining to the 
hovfe ought to be large and magnifi- 
cent, proportionable to the grandeur 
of the houfe and garden. The prin- 
cipal of thefe walks fhould bee ed, 
and carried parallel with the houfe, fo 
as to form a terrace; this fhovld ex- 
tend itfelf each way, in propoition to 
the width of the garden; fo that from 
this there may be a communication 
with the fide-walks, without going on 
the grafs, that there may be a dry walk 
continued quite through the gardens ; 
but there is not a more ridiculons 
fight, than that of a ftrait gravel-walk 
leading to the front of a houfe, inter- 
fe&ting the grafs, fo as to make it ap- 
pear like the fliff formal grafs-plats 
frequently made in little court-yards 
by perfons of low tafte. 

Grafs-walks in gardens were for- 
merly in great éfteem, and looked upon 
as neceflary ornaments to a garden; 
but of late years they have juftly been 
banithed by every perfon of true tafte, 

Having given direétions for the ma- 

king 
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King of gravel-walks, we come next 
to weat of fand-walks, which are now 
very frequently made in gardens, as 
being Iefs expenfive in the making, 
and alfo in the keeping, than. the for- 
mer; and in very irregular gardens, 
which are fuch as molt perfons efleem, 
this is a very great article; for as the 
greateft part. of the walks.which are 
made in gardens are carried about in an 
irregular manner, it would be very dif- 
ficuit to keep them. handfome if they 
were laid with gravel, efpecially where 
they are fhaded by trees ; for the drip- 
ping of the water from their branches 
in hard rains, is apt. to wafh the gravel 
in holes, and render the walks very un- 
fightly ; and when thefe wood-walks 
are of .grafs, they do not appear fightiy, 
nor are they very, proper to be, walked 
on; for after rain they continue ‘fo 
long damp as to render them unfit for 
ufe, and the grafs generally grows fpiry 
and weak for want of air,-and by the 
dropping of the trees, will by degrees 
be deftroyed; therefore it is much bet- 
ter to lay thefe walks with fand, which 
will be dry and wholfome; and when- 
ever they appear mofly, or any weeds 
begin.to grow on them, if they are 
fcuffied over with a Dutch hoe in-dry 
weather, and then raked fmooth, it 
will deftroy the weeds and mofs, and 
make the walks appear as frefl and 
handfome as if they had beennew laid, 

In the modern way of laying out 
gardens the walks are carried through 
woods and plantations, fo that thefe 
are fhady and conyenient for walking 
inthe middie of the day, Thefe are 
ufuaily carried about, winding as much 
as the ground will admit of, fo as to 
leave a fufficient thicknefs of wood to 
make the walks private; and that the 
perfons who are walking im. one part of 
them may-not be feen by thofe who 
are walking in any of. the other parts, 

Where thefe walks are contrived 
withjudgment, afmall extent of ground 
will admit of a great many turns, fo 
that a perfon may walk fome miles in 
a {mall garden, Bvt thefe turns fhould 
be made as natural as poffible, fo as 
not to appear too much like a work of 
art, which will never pleafe fo long as 

“the former, 

The breadth of thefe walks muft be 
proportioned to the fize of the ground, 
which in a large extent may be eight 
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or ten feet wide, but in fmall gardens 
five or fix feet will be fufficient, As 
the walks aredefigned to wind as much 
as the ground will allow, fo this width 
will be fufficient; becaufe the wider 
they are, the greater mult be the turns, 
otherwife the walks will not be private 
for any diftance... Refides, asit will 
be propey to line the fides -of .thefe 
walks with honeyfuckles, fweet-briar, 
rofes, and many other fweet-flowering 
farubs, fo the tall, trees fhould be placed 
at leaft five or fix feet from the walk, 
to allow room: for thefe, 

When,the ground is traced out in 
the manner as the walks are defigned, 
the earth fhould be taken out of the 
walks and laid in the quarters. The 
depth of. this muft be proportioned to 
the nature of the foil, for where the 
ground is dry, the walks need not. be 
elevated much above the quarters, fo 
the earth fhould be taken out four or 
five inches deep in fuch places; but 
where the ground is wet, the bottom 
of the walks need. not be more than 
two inches below the furface, that the, 
walks may be raifed fo high as to throw 
off the wet.into the quarters, which 
will render them more dry and healthy 
to walk on, He? 

After the earth. is. taken out to the 
intended depth, ,the bottom of, the 
walks fhould be. laid» with rubbith, 
coarfe gravel, or whatever of the like 
nature can be mot readily procured, 
This fhould be four, five, or ix inches 
thick, and beaten down as clofe as 
poffible, to prevent the worms from 
working through. it,.then the fand 
fhould be laid upon this about zinches 
thick, and after treading, it down as 
clofe as pofiible, it fhould be raked 
over. to level and:{mooth the furface, 
In doing this, the whole thould be laid 
a little rounding. to throw off the wet, 
but there will beyno neceffity of obferv- 
ing any exactnefs therein; for.as the 
whole ground is to haveas little appear- 
ance of art as poffible, the roanding of 
thefe walks fhould be gs natural, and 
only fo contrived as that the water may 
have free pafiage from them. 

The fand with which thefe-walks are 
laid thould be fuch as will bind, other- 
wife ir willbe very troublefome to waik 
on them in dry weather ; forif the fand 
be of a loofe nature, it will be moved 
with firong gales of wind, and in dry 
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weather will flide from under the feet. 
If, after thefe walks are laid, they are 
well rolled two or three times, it will 
fettle them, and caufe them to be firm, 
If the fand is too much inclinable to 
loam, it will alfo be attended with as 
ill confequence as that which is too 
loofe, for this will flick to the feet after 
every rain; fo that where fand can be 
obtained of a middle nature, it fhould 
always be preferred, 

In fome countries where fand can- 
not be eafily procured, thefe walks 
may be laid with fea-fhells well pound- 
ed, fo as to reduce them to a powder, 
which will bind extremely well, pro- 
vided they are rolled now and then; 
but where none of thefe can be eafily 
procured, fea-coal afhes, or whatever 
elfe can be gotten, which will bind and 
be dry to the feet, may’ be ufed for this 
purpofe; and where any of thefe can 
only be had in fmal] quantities, the 
walks fhould have a greater fhare of 
rubbith laid in their bottom, and thefe 
fpread thinly over them’; and in moft 
places rubbith, rough ftones, or coarfe 
gravel, may be eafily procured. 

WALLS, are abfolutely neceffary in 
gardens, for the ripening of all fuch 
fruits as are too delicate to be per- 
feted in this country without fuch af- 
fiftance. Thefe are built with different 
materials ; in fome countries they are 
built of ftone, in others with brick, ac- 
cording as the materials can be pro- 
cured beft and cheapeft. 

Of all materials proper for building 
walls for fruit-trees, brick is the beft, 
in thatitis not only the handfomett, 
butthe warmeit and kindeft for the ri- 
pening of fruit; ‘befides that, it af- 
fords the beft conveniency of nailing, 

r fmaller nails will ferve in them 
than in ftone walls, efpecially if the 
joints are not too large; and brick 
walls with copings of free-ftone, and 
ftone pilafters or columns at proper 
dittances, to feparate the trees, and 
break off the force of the winds, make 
not only the moft beautiful, but the 
‘moft durable walls. 

In fome parts of England there are 
walls buile both of brick and ftone, 
which have been very commodious. 
"The bricks of fome places are not of 
themfelves fubftantial enough for walls, 
“aor are they any where fo durable as 
ftone ; and therefore fome perfons, that 
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they might havé walls both fabfantial 
and wholefome, have built doublé ones, 
the outfide being of ftone and the in- 


fide brick, or a ftone wall lined with 


brick 5 but when thefe are built, there 
muft be great care taken to bind the 
bricks well into the ftone, otherwife 
they are very apt to feparate one from 
the other, efpecially when hard froft 
comes after much wet; which fwells 
the mortar, and frequently throws 


down the bricks, when the walls are 


only faced with them, and not well 
tied into the ftone, 


Where the walls are built entirely 


of ftone, there fhould be trelliffes fixed 
up againft them, for the more conve- 
nient faftening the branches of the 
trees; the timbers of thefe efpaliers 
need not be more than an inch and a’ 
half thick, and about two inchés and 
a half broad; thefe fhould be fixed 
crofs each other, at about four inches 
diftance: for if they are at a much 
greater diltance, it will be difficult to 
taften the fhoots of the trees properly, 
As this trellis will be laid clofe to the 
wall, the branches of the trees will lie 
about two inches from the wall, in 
which pefition the fruit will ripen bet- 
ter than when it lies clofe tothe wall ; 
fo that there fhould always be thefe ef- 
paliers framed againft them, which will 
render thefe walls very good for fruit- 
trees, which, without the efpaliers, 
feldom are found to anfwer the pur- 
pofe of ripening the fruits well, befides 
the inconvenienee of having no good 
faftening for the branches of the trees, 
There have been feveral trials made 
of walis built in different forms ; fome 
of them having been built femicircular, 
others in angles of various forms, and 
projecting more towards the north, to 
tkreen off the cold winds; hut there 
has not been any methed as yet, which 
has fucceeded near fo well, as that of 
making the walls ftrait and building 
them upright. ‘ 
The faireft triai Mr. Miller fays, he 
has feen made of circular walls was at 
Good wood in Suffex, the feat of the 
Duke of Richmond, wherein the middle 
of two fouth walls, there were two 
large fegments of circles, in which 
there were the fame forts of fruit-trees 
planted, as againft the ftrait parts of 
the walls; but there never was any 
fruit upon the trees of the circular 
part 
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part of the walls which came to ma- 
turity, nor were the trees of long con- 
tinuance, being blighted every {pring, 
andin a few years were totally de- 
ftroyed; and when the branches of 
thofe trees which grew upon the {trait 
part of the walls, had extended them- 
felves fo far as to admit of their being 
fed into the circular parts of the walls, 
they were conftantly blighted & killed, 
When the trees which had been 
planted in the circular parts were de- 
itroyed, the walls were filled with 
vines ; but the grapes of the fame fort 
were full a month later than thofe 
growing againit the ftrait part of 
walls; fo that they rarely 1ipened, 
which occafioned their being rooted 
out, and figs were atterwards planted, 
but the fruit of thefe fucceeded little 
better; nor can it be fuppofed that 
any trees or plants will thrive fo well 
in thefe circles where there is a con- 
ftant draught of air round them, which 
renders the fituation much colder than 
the open free air. 
Watt-Flawer. SeeGitLiFLowER. 
WALEWORT. Dwarf Elder, 
WALNUT, [Fuglens.] The fpe- 
cies are, 1, The common walnut. 
Of the common walnut there are feve- 
ral varieties, which are diftinguifhed 
by the following titles: the large 
‘walnut, the thin-fhelled walnut, the 
French walnut, the late-ripe walnur, 
and the double walnut; but thefe do 
all of them vary when raifed by the 
feed, fo that the nuts from the fame 
tree will produce plants whofe fruit 
will differ; there‘ove there can be no 
dependance upon the trees which are 
raifed from nuts, till they have produ- 
ced fruit; fo that thofe perfons who 
plant the trees for their fruit, fhould 
make choice of them in the nurferies 
when they have their fruit upon them, 
otherwife they may be deceived, by 
. having fuch as they would not choofe, 
2. Black Virginia Walnut, - This 
grows to a large fize in North-Ame- 
rica, The leaves are compofed of five 
or fix pair of fpear-fhaped lobes, 
which end in acute points, and are 
fawed on their edges; the lower pair 
of lobes are the leaft, the other gradu- 
ally increafe in their fize to the top, 
where the pair at the top, and the fin- 
gle lobe which terminates the leaf, are 
imaller; thefe leaves, when bruifed, 
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emit a ftrong aromatic flavour, as do 
alfo the outer cover of the nuts, which 
are rough, and rounder than thofe of 
the common walnut. The fhell of 
the nut is very hard and thick, and the 
kernel fmall, but very fweet. 

3- Black Virginia Walnut, with an 
oblong fruit very deeply furrowed, 
This fort grows natorally in North- 
America, where the trees grow to a 
large fize. The leaves are compofed 
of feven or eight pair of long heart- 
fhaped lobes, broad at their bafe, where 
they are divided into two round ears, 
but terminate in acute points; they 
arcrougher and of adeeper green than 
thofe of the fecond fort, and have no- 
thing of the aromatic feent which they 
have, The fruit is very long; the thell 
is deeply furrowed, and very hard; the 
kernel is fmall, but well flavoured, 

4. White Virginia Walnut, called 
Hickery Nut, This is very common 
in moft parts ot North-America, where 
it is called Hickery Nut. Tne leaves 
are compofed of two or three pair of 
oblong lobes, terminated by an odd 
one; thefe are of alight green, and 
fawed on their edges; the lower pair 
of lobes are the fmalleft, and the upper 
the largeft. The fruit is fhaped like 
the common walnut; but the fheil is 
not furrowed, and is of a light colour, 

5. White Walnut, with a {maller 
fruit, and afmooth bark, This fort is 
not fo large as the laft. The leaves 
are compofed of two pair of lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; thefe are 
narrow at their bafe, but broad and 
rounded at their ends; they are fawed 
on their edges, and are of a light green. 
The nuts are fmall, have a fmooth 
fhell, and are very hard and white. 

6, White Walnut, with an oval com- 
prefied fruit, afweet kernel, anda fcaly 
bark, commonly called Shag-bark in 
America, This kind grows naturally 
in North-America, where it rifes to a 
middling ftature. The leaves are com- 
pofed of three pair of fmooth fpear- 
fhaped lobes, of a dark green colour, 
fawed on their edges, and ending in 
acute points. The fruit is oval; the 
fhell white, hard, and fmooth,- the 
kernel fmall, but very fweet. The 
young fhoots are covered with a very 
fmooth brownifh bark, but the ftems 
and older branches have a rough fcaly 
bark, whence it is called fhag-bark, 
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The walnut, in the Linnzan fyitem, 
belongs to the clafs and order Monoecia 
Polyandria, The flowers begin toopen 
about the middle of April, and are in 
full blow by the middle of May, before 
which time the leaves are fully dif- 
played, 

‘Thefe trees are propagated by plant- 
ing their nuts, which feldom produce 
the fame fort of fruit as fown; fo that 
the only way to have the defired fort 
is to fow the nuts of the beft kinds ; 
and if this isdope ina nurfery, the 
trees fhould be tranfplanted out when 
they , have had three or four years 
growth, to the place where they are 
defigned to remain 3 for thefe tices do 
not bear traniplanting when they are 
of a large fize, therefore there fhould be 
a good number of trees planted, which 
need not be put at more than fix feet 
apart, which will be diftance enough 
tor them to grow iill they produce 
fruit; when thofe, whofe fruit are of 
the defired kind, may remain, and the 
others. cut up, to aliow them room to 
grow, 

But as many people do not care to 
wait folong for the fruit, the next belt 

umethod is to make choice of fome 
young trees in the nurferies, when 
they have their fruit upon them, But 
though thefe trees will grow and bear 
fruit, yet they will never be fo large 
er long-lived, as thofe which are 
planted young, 

All the forts of walnut whijch are in- 
tended for timber, fhould be fown in 
the places where they are to remain ; 
for the roots of thefe trees always in- 
cline downward, which being Ropped 
or broken, prevent their afpiring up- 
ward, fo that they afterwards divari- 
cate into branches, and become low 
{preading trees; but fuch as aie pro- 
pagated for fruit, are greatly mended 
by tranfplanting; for hereby they are 
rendered more fruitful, and their fruit 
is generally larger and fairer; it being 
4common obfervation, that downright 
roots. greatly encourage the luxuriant 
growth of timber in all forts of trees ; 
but fuchtrees as have their roots fpread- 
ing near the furface of the ground, al- 

- Ways produce the greate(t quantity and 
beft-flavoured fruir, 

In. tranfplanting thefe trees, you 
fhould obferve never to prune either 
theip roots or large branches, bojh 
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which operations are very injurious te 
them; nor fhould you be too buly in 
lopping or pruning the branches of thefe 
trees When grown to aJarge fize, for 
it often caufes them to decay; but 
when there is a neceffity for cutting 
any of their branches off, it fhould be 
done early in September, (for ar that 
feafon the ‘trees are not fo fubject 10 
bleed) that the wound may heal over 
hefore the cold increafes ; the branches 
fhould always be cut off quite clofe to 
the trunk, otherwife the ftump which 
is left will decay,: and rot the body of 
the tree, i Mise sn 

The bef feafon for tranfplantiog 
thefe trees is as foon as the leaves begin 
to decay, at which time if they are 
carefully taken up, and their branches 
preferved entire, there will be litcle 
danger of their fucceeding.. 

The diftance thefe trees fhould be 
placed, ought not to be lefs than forty 
feet, efpecially if regard be had to their 
fruit; though when they are only de- 
figned for timber, if they ftand nearer, 
ir promotes their upright growth. 
The black Virginia walnut is much 
more jnclinable to grow upright than 
the common fort, and the wood is ge- 
nerally of a more beautiful grain. 

WANG-TOOTH, a jaw tooth. 

WANT, a mole, See More. 

WANTY, a broad girth of leather, 
by which the load is bound upona 
horfe. 

WAPENTAKE, the fame. with 
what is called a hundred, and is the 
term generally ufed in the northern 
counties beyond the Trent. 
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WARBLES, {mali lard tumourson ¢ ©& 


tie faddle part of a horfe’s back, oc- 


tha 


cafioned by the heat of the faddie in prt 


travelling, or its uneafy fituation, 

A hot greafy dith-clout, at firft free 
quently applied, will fometimes re- 
move them, Camphorated fpirits of 
wine are alfo very effectual for this 
purpofe to difperfe them, efpecially if 
a little fpirit of fal ammoniac be added 
to the camphorated fpirit. If there be 
a neceflity for working the horfe, care 


fhould be taken to have the faddle 


nicely chambered, 

WARREN, a franchife, or place 
privileged, cither by prefcription or 
grant from the king, to keep beafts and 
fowl of warren in ; as rabbits, hares, 
partridges, &c, 
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Wart 


WARP, mifcarry, flink her calf, 

WAR'TWORT, Euphorbium. 

WASTE, a name given to fuch 
lands as are in no man’s poffeffion, 
but lie common, 

WATER is one of the moft confi- 
derable requifites belonging to a gar- 
den; if a garden be without it, it 
brings a certain mortality upon what- 
foever is planted, By waterings the 
great droughts in fummer are allayed, 
which would infallibly burn up mott 
plants ; befides as to noble feats, the 
beauty that water will add, in mak- 
ing cafcades, “cake ppt ~ 

Water not only aéts as a vehicle to 
the nourifhment of plants, but carries 
with it many particles which enrich 
the foil; efpecially after heavy rains, 
lr then. depofits a fertilifing fediment, 
which turns the mould to a blackifh 
colour, Watering likewife promotes 
the putrefaction of every vegetable and 
animal fubftance found in the earth, 
and thereby contributes greatly to me- 
liorate the foil underneath the fward, 

Plants which grow on dry paitures 
contain richer and more nourifhing 
juices, than thofe which grow in moift 
places, Care fhould therefore be ta- 
ken, that the quantity of moiifture 
brought upon the pafture, be only fuch 
as hall give vigour to the plants, with- 
out over-charging their veffels. 

Extreme heat fhould alfo be avoided 
in watering; becaufe heat draws the 
moifture too haftily up into the plant, 
which is thereby filled with a watery 
juice, and rendered of fo tender a tex- 
ture, as eafily to be killed afterwards 
by drought or cold, 

Water CaLamintT, Horfemint,. 

Warer-cress, See Water-Crefs. 

Water Dropwort,. See Water 
DaopwortT. 

Water Flac. [Gladiolus Luteus.] 
Yellow water-fiag, Iris, baftard aco- 
rus, or water flower-de-luce. This 
plant grows common by the brinks of 
Trivers and in other watery places, The 
root has a very acrid tafte, and proves 


when frefh a firong cathartic: its ex- . 


preffed juice, given to the quantity of 
_ eighty drops every hour or two, and 
oscafionally increafed, has occafioned 
a plentiful evacuation, after jalap, 
gamboge, &c, had proved ineffectual. 
By drying, it lofes its acrimony and 
purgative virtue, The pulvis ari of 
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our difpenfatory contains about one- 
fifth of the dry root. 

Water GERMANDER, 
GERMANDER, 

Water Hemr AGRimMoNyY, See Wa- 
ter AGRIMONY, 

Water Horgnounn. 
HoreHounD, 

Water Liry. See Water Livy. 

Water Pansnep, Skirret. 

Water Peprer. Biting Arfmart, 

WATTLE. A kind of hurdle for- 
med with fplit wood, and ufed for 
making folds for fheep. 

WAX, or BEES-WAX. A {nb- 
fiance formed by bees from the farina 
of flowers, See Ber, 

WAY-BREAD, Plantain, 

WAYFARING-TREE, [Libinum.] 
This tree grows naturally in many 
parts of Europe and America, and is 
either propagated from feeds or layers, 

WEANEL, An, animal newly 
weaned. <2 a CasZp- Peo 

WELD. Dyer’s Weed, See Woap. 


See Water 


See Water 


WEED, Any plant growing in a “ 


field different from what the farmer. » 


intended, 

WHEAT, [Triticum,] The forts of 
wheat cultivated in England now, and 
to anfwer all purpofes, are known to 


the farmer under the names of red /e 2 ex 
Se Sah V7 


wheat, white wheat, and cone wheat ; 


Paeer o 


there are abundance of varieties, but /Ba¢¢ .G 


when every thing is confidered, thefe 
are enough, and diftinétion enough to 
make, Wecannot with the greatett 
precifion, perhaps, point out where 
each is particularly cultivated; but the 
red is much found in Bedfordhhire, 
the white about Taunton, in Somer- 
fetfhire, and the country, about London, 
and the cone in Staffordfhire, Here. 
fordfhire, &c. . > bee 

Whatever diftin@ions might have 
been made of each grain to different 
forts of land, we believe that each will 
grow on each, not that cone wheat is 
fo well adapted to light land as white 
wheat, or as 
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It has been very juftly obferved by 
ancients, as well as moderns, that 
wheat will grow in almoft any part of 
the world, and that, as it is the plant 
molt neceffary to mankind, fe it is-the 
moft general, and the mott fruitful, 
It thrives not only in temperate cli- 
mates, but alfo in very hot and very 

cold 
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cold regrons; and, when fown in pla- 
ces where it never grew fpontaneoufly, 
fucceeds as well as where it has been 
always common, The fuccefs of the 
crops of wheat in America plainly 
prove this: and, in Peru and Chili in 
particular, where this grain was not 
known till the Europeans introduced 
it there, it now produces as large crops 
as in moft parts of Europe. 

Wheat fhould be fowed in autumn, 
and always when the ground is moift. 
In the downs of Hampfhire, Wiltfhire, 
and Dorfetfhire, farmers begin to fow 
their wheat in Auguit, if any rain has 
fallen; and even employ their people 
to fow one place, while they reap ano- 
ther, if wet weather interrupts them 
ym the harveft; for if the corn be not 
forward in autumn, fo as to cover the 
ground before winter, it feldom does 
well on thofe high dry lands, efpecially 
3f the enfuing fpring proves likewife 
dry. In low ftrong lands, fome huf- 
bandmen think they are in good feafon, 
if they get their wheat into the ground 
by the middle of November; nay, it is 
fometimes Chrifimas, or eyen later, 
before all their wheat is fown, But 
this late fown wheat; befides being apt 
to run too much to ftraw, efpecially 
3f the fpring be moift, is liable to be 
thrown out of the ground by frofts, 

Some gentlemen have been curious 
enough toprocure their feed wheat from 
Sicily, and it has fucceeded very well 
as to the growth; but the grain of this 
fpectes has proved too hard for our 
Englifh mills to grind. 

The beft time for fowing wheat is 
about the beginning of September, 
efpecially if any rain has fallen; a cir- 
cumftance fo effential, that if the earth 
be very dry, the farmer had better ftay 
till friendly fhowers have moift-ned bis 
foil, than put his corn in ground 
where it will not grow before it has 
been wet, ler the time be ever fo long, 
Myr,’ Mortimer fays, he has known 
wheat to be fo muitied and fpoiled by 
Jaying long in the ground before rain 
has come, that it has never grown at 
ail; to which he adds, that he has 
Yikewife feen very good crops grow 
from feed fown in fuly. | Atal! events, 
the hufbandman fhonld certainly have 
his wheat fowing finithed by the mid- 
dle of OMober, Whoever negtedts this, 
Shews in fo doing a want of proper 
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ceconomy in his affairs, and will have 
caufe to repent his delay. 


Early fowings require lefs feed than - 


late ones, becaufe the plants then rife 
better, and acquire ftrength to refift 
tle winter’s cold, More feed fhould 
always be allowed for poor lands than 
for rich, becaufe a greater number of 
plants will perifh on the former. Rich 
lands, fowed early, require the leaft 
feed of any. 

Another circumftance which the 
hufbandman fhould carefully attend to 
in fowing is, that his eftimate of feed 
be formed, not from the capacity of 
any particular meafure, but from the 
number of grains which that meafure 
will contain; becaufe the grains of 
fome growths of wheat are much lar- 
ger than thofe from off other lands, 
though of the fame fpecies, and perhaps 
equally good. By not confidering this, 
the ground will of courfe frequently be 
fown too thick, or too thin; though 
we believe, farmers are feldom apt to 
run into this lattextreme, That they 
too often commit the former error, fo 
manife(tly contrary to their intereft in 
every refpeét, is demonitrated by rea- 
fon, and by daily experience :—but 
neither of thefe is fufficient to make 
them deviate from the beatem track, 


Infiead of the ufual allowance of three + 


bufhels of feed wheat to an acre of 
land, repeated trials have fhewn that. 
half or two-thirds of that quantity is 
generally more than fufiicient; confe- 
quently a great deal of corn is a€tually 
thrown away; for the expence of pur 
chafing feed, which moft fkilful huf- 


bandmen generally do, at leaft every — 


other year, amounts to a confiderable 
article in large farms, and ina whole 
country, merits the attention of the 


public, efpecially in fearce years; be- 


files which, the future plants, crowded 
together by being thus fown too thick, 
and riot having a fufficient {pace al- 
lowed them for a fuftenance, cannot 
yield near fo fine and plentiful a crop 
as they would otherwife produce. A 
fair trial, made with proper care, 
would foon convince farmers of their 
error in this refpeét; for if they but 
examine a field of corn fown in the 
common way, they will find few plants 
with more than two or three ftalks, 
unlefs by chance, where fome of them 
fiand fo as to have room to fpread. 
Thefe 
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— Thefe wlil-have fix, eight, or. ten 
ftalks, and frequently many more; but 

a field of wheat fown with only a bu- 

fhel of corn, has been Known to be 

well covered with healthy vigorous 
plants, each of which has had from fix 

to fourteen or more ftalks, crowned 

with Jong well-nourifhed ears, fall of 

fine plump grain, of which it has 
yielded a much greater quantity than 

any of the neighbouring grounds, fown 

with the common allowance, If the 

jand be good, and the plants ftand at 

a proper diftance from each other, few 

_of them will produce lefs than the 
above number of ftalks and ears. But 
farmers think they fhall have no crops 

if the ground be not covered with the 
blades of corn by the fpring: whereas 

if they would have patience to wait 

till the plants put out all their ftems, 

they would be amply convinced of the 
contrary. Every one muft have obfer- 

ved, in places where je are 
made through corn fields, that, by the 

Pi L fides of thofe paths, where the corn is 
-&/~ thin, and-has been trodden down in 
4 inter and fpring, the plants have 
ftood ere&t, when moft of the corn in 
the fame field has been Jaid flat upon 
the ground; andéadvantage which can 


arife from no other caufe, than that 


their {talks are ftronger from their ha- 
ving more room: for thefe of the 
other plants are drawn up tall and 
flender, by being too clofe together. - 
Cow Wueat, See Cow WHeart, 
oF Indian Wuear. SeeGuinea Wheat, 
SA fe WHEE or Wury. A heifer, 
-(la- WWHICKEN TREE, Service tree. 
e: WHINS, Furze, 
WHISKET. A bafket. 
WHITE-CLOVER, Awellknown 
plant, and reckoned the fweeteft feed 
of any of the fown graffés; 2nd it is 
of moft advantage to the farmer, be- 
caufe itis perennial, or lafts a great 
number of years on the land, 
* This plant fends forth roots at every 
joint, fo that it thickens, and foon 
makes a thick fward. When land is 
to be laid down for pafture, the’ far- 
mer will reap great profit, if, with 
* about four buthels of clean-fifted hay - 
. > feed toan acre, he fows eight pounds 
. of this clover, butit isto be remarked, 
5 that it is never to be fown with corn, 
It may be fown either in {pring or 
J autumn; if in fpring, it may be cut 
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about the lattér end of July ; if Yown 
in autmun; the crop will be much ear- 
lier, As foon as ever the hay is of 
the land, it fhould be rolled with a 
heavy roller,’ In laying down land 
with thefe grafiés, it will be proper for 
the farmer to be very careful that he 
cleans the land of all forts of weeds; 
and the hay-feeds are to be fown firft, 
immediately after which the clover is 
to be regularly fcattered. After fow- 
ing, the land fhould be lightly har- 
rowed, with a fhort tined harrow, to 
bury the feed; and a few days after- 
if the weather be dry, it fhould be roj- 
led, to break the clods, and clofe ir, 
It will be good hufbandry, if, after 
the plants are come up, the farmer 
fhould fend in fome weeders, to pull 
up all the tall rampant weeds which 
might injure the crop, for, if they are 
fuffered to feed, they will foon flock 
the land, f 
It will be proper to take the advan- 
tage of dry weather, and roll the Jand 
three or four times, after the plants 
have attained fome fize; for the clo- 
ver taking root at every joint, the 
fward will thereby be greatly thicken’d. 
If a farmer knows his own intereft, 
he will fow fome of this white clover- 
feed by itfelf, in order tofupply him- 
felf with what feed he may want, for 
it is fometimes very dear, The bet 
feafon for fowing is autumn, ‘upon 
dry lands, about thebeginning or mid- 
dle of September; but in open, cold 
lands, much expofed, 2 month fooner 
is better: all the caution required in 
this autumnal fowingis to let the land 
bevery well rolléd in the month of 
Otober, before the frofts come on, 
and again in March, 
WHITE-SCORE, A difeafe with 
which fheep ate too often affe@ed and 
by which great numbers of them die.’ 
The following medicine has been 
often given with fuccefs, provided the’ 
fheep are at the fame time removed in- 
to adry pafture, 
Take a pint of old verjuice, half a 
pound of common or bay falt,' 
dried well before the fire, pound- 
ed; and fifred through a fieve, 
Then mix the verjuice with the 
fait by degrees; and add half a 
pint of common gin, and bottle 
it up fortfe. Whan any of your 
fheep are feized with this diforder,* 
feparate 
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feparate them from the flock, and 
give each of them ¢hree large ta- 
ble fpoonfuls of the mixture for 
adofe, repeating it two days after 
if they are not better, 
WHITE-LANDS. Chalky lands. 
WILDS. A term ufed iby our far- 
mers to. exprefs that part of a plough 
by which the whole is drawn forward, 
WILDERNESS, . A kind of grove 
of large trees, in a fpacious garden, 
in which the walks are made either to 
interfe& each other in angles, or have 
rhe appearance of meanders and la- 
byrinths, 
WHORTLEBERRY., Bilberry, 
WIDOWWAIL, [Cneorum.] This 
isalow evergreen fhrub, and might 
form an agreeable variety in wilder- 
neffes, &c, It is eafily propagated by 
fcattering the feeds, 
WILLOW... See SALLow. 
Dutch or Sweet WILtow. 
berry-tree. 
FrenchWititow. See French Willow 
Ssveet Wittiam. See-Carnation, 
WINDFLOWER, See ANEMone, 
To WINNOW, To clear corn of. 
the chaff. « Cd shehig chet bit Fx 
WITHERS. The part of a horfe 
where the fhoulder-bones join, at the 
bottom of the neck and mare, 
WITHWIND. | Bindweed. 
WINTER Aconite. -Hellebore, 
Win TER Cherry, See Winter Cherry, 
WinTeErR Green, See Winter Green, 
Winter Crefs. Water-Crefs. 
WINTER’s BARK, [Cortex Winte- 
ranus.| The produce of a tree growing 
in Jamaica, Barbadoes, &c. called by 
Sir Hans Sloane periclymenum reCium, 
foliis laurinis, cortice acri arematico, It 
was firft difcovered on the coaft of Ma- 
gellan, by Captain Winter, in the year 
4567; the failors then employed the 
bark as a fpice, and afterwards found 
it ferviceable in the feuryy; for which 
purpofe it is at prefent alfo fometimes 
made ufe of in diet-drinks.. The true 
winter’s bark is not often met with in 
the fhops, canella alba being generally 
fubfituced for it,and by many reckoned 
to be the fame; there is, neverthelefs, 
a confiderable difference betwixt them 
in appearance, and a greater in qua- 
lity ; the wintet’s bark is in larger pie- 
ces, of a more cinnamon-colour rhan 
the "cgnella and tales wauch warmer 
and more pungent. 
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WITCH HAZEL, [ Hamamelis.}. 
This plant. grows naturally in North- 
America, from whence the feeds have 
been brought to Europe, and many of 
the plants have been raifed in the Eng-. 
lifh gardens, where they are propagated 
for fale by the nurfery gardeners... It 
hath a woody fiem from two to three 
feet high, fending out many flender 
branches, garnithed with oval. leaves, 
indented on their edges, having great 
refemblance to thofe of the hazel;- 
they fall away in autumn, and when 
the plants are deftiture of leaves, the: 
flowers come out in clufters from the . 
joints of the branches; thefe fome- 
times appear the latter end of OGtober, . 
and often not till December,, but are 
not fucceeded by feeds in this country, | 

As the fiowers of this thrub make 
very little appearance, fo it is only 
preferved.in the gardens of the curious, 
for the fake of variety, 

It is propagated by laying, down the 
young branches in. autumn, which 
will take root. in one year, and,may 
then be taken from the old plants, and; 
planted where they are to remain... The: 
feeds of this plant always remain a 
whole year, in the ground, fo. they 
fhould be fown.in pots, : 

WOAD, Weld, or Dyer’s Weed, 
The Englith plant, ‘called by botanifts 
Tfatis fativa, vel latifolia. 

A light, black, kindly, and rich foil, 
or a meadow newly, broken up, is cho- 
fen for the cultivation of Woad; but 
it muft not by any means be fown on 
ftony or fhallow land, It thrives well. 
in plains, but ftill better on the fouth 
fide of a hill; the effential point is, 
that the foil be good, and that it have 
the above-mentioned qualities. 

Though the land which is intended 
for Woad be never fo good, it muft be 
dunged a year before it is fown with 
this plant, and be made firft to beara 
crop of wheat, o1 of onions, &c.. After 
thefe are saken off, three deep ftirrings 
fhould be given with the plough, or, 
which is muchbetter, with the fpade: 
the firft Rirring fhould be in Novem- 
ber, and the other two. in, February, 
March, or April, . 1f the land whichis. 
intended for woad lies flat, and has not 
flape enough to carry off the wet, chan- 
nels muft be cut of a greater or leis 
fize, according as the grqund is more 
cr lefs difpofed to retain che water. : 
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In warm climates, Woad is fown 
fo early as the beginning of April, un- 
lefs the weather chance then to be tco 
cold, in which cafe this fowing is de- 
ferred till the beginning of May; but 
for countries like ours, where thejfpring 
is attended with frofts, particularly in 
thenight, Mr, Miller is certainly right 
in adviling to lay the land up in nar- 
row high ridges juft before winter, 
that the froft may mellow it; to crofs 

ugh itin the fpring, laying it again 
‘In narrow ridges, and between this 
time and the enfuing month of June 
ro harrow it well twice at different in- 
tervals, in order to root up whatever 
weeds may have appeared ; then, in 
June, to give the ground a third 
ploughing as deep as the plough will 
go, making the furrows narrow; after 
this, to harrow it again when any new 
weeds are come up; and finally, to- 
wards the end of July, or the beginning 
of Auguft, to plough it for the laft 
time, laying it as fmooth as poffible 
A good harrowing after this will fit it 
completely to receive the feeds, which 
if rain falls foon after their being 
fown, or if they are fteeped in water 
during the night before their fowing, 
as Mr. Miller advifes, will appear in 
a fortnight, if the feafon be favoura- 
ble. They fhould be but lightly co- 
vered, and fhould be fowed fo thin as 
that the plants may ftand fix inches a- 
funder. Some ftrew pigeon’s dung on 
the land juft after having fown it with 
Woad, and the plants become much 
the finer for this manure. 

When the Woad is grown large e- 
nough to be diftinguifhed, it fhould 
be carefully cleared of all weeds, for 
thefe would hurt it greatly; and at the 
fame time the plants fhould be thinned 
wherever they fland too clofe: with- 
out this precaution, the Woad would 
produce but very few leaves, and 
would remain extremely flinted in its 
growth, 

Woad generally affords two crops 
in the fame year, and fometimes, when 
the feafon has been favourable, it has 
yielded even four. The two frit are 
the bett, and thefe are commonly 
mixed together in the manufacturing 
of this plant; but the after-crops are 
always kept feparate ; for if thefe are 
mixed with the other, the whole will 
be fpoiled. 
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The firft crop fhould be gathered to- 
wards the end of Auguft, and the lait 
at the end of Oétober, or in the be- 
ginning of November: but this laft 
crop muft be got in before the firft 
frofts come on; for the leaves that 
might be gathered afterwards wouid 
not be worth any thing. When the 
plant is ripe, which is known by its 
firft leaves beginning to dry, all the 
leaves are cut off by a man who grafps 
the plant by handfuls, and they are 
then Jaid ina heap to wither, Whilft 
they are in this fituation, they muft be 
fheltered from the fun and rain, and 
they muft be frequently turned, in or- 
der that they may heat equally: they 
are then carried to.a mill fomewhat 
like that which is ufed for preffing the 
oil out of linfeed, and are there ground 
till they are reduced into a pafte, 
which is afterwards formed into cakes 
of about a pound weight, and thefe 
are laid todry in a covered place where 
neither the fun nor rain can come at 
them. This pafte is dried thus for a- 
bout a fortnight, that is to fay till it 
has acquired confiftence enough to be 
formed into fmall roundifh lumps, by 
means of little wooden moulds into 
which it is put for that purpofe, As 
fait as thefe lumps are taken out of the 
moulds, they are laid upon wicker hur- 
dles loofely woven, fo as not to touch 
one another, and in fuch manner that 
the air may come at every part of 
them, as is praétifed in the drying of 
ftarch. Thefe lumps become very 
hard, and in this condition it is that 
they are fold. When they are to be 
ufed, they muft be fteeped a long 
while in water before tiey can be 
broken, 

The Woad thus prepared yields an 
excellent blue dye, very lafting, and 
with which all the degrees of this co- 
jour may be made, It is not long 
fince this plant was preferred to indie 
803; afterwards, through a kind of to- 
leration, the dyers were allowed to 
put a fmall quantity of indigo into 
their vats of Woad; but now, that- 
the making and manner of ufing in- 
digo have been greatly improved, it is 
looked upon as a matter of indifference 
whether that or Woad be ufed for dy- 
ing blue. 

WOLFSBANE, [Accnitum.] The 
Pian of which there are fever 
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cies, grow naturally on the Alps, and 

on the mountains of Auftria and Tar- 

tary. Moft if not all are hurtful ina 

greater or lefsidegree, fo care fhould be 

taken where they are plantéd. 
Wholefone Woi¥s8ANr, [ashes] 

This plant may be diftinguifhed from 

the poifoncus aconités by its leaves 

being more finely divided, and pot at 
all bright or fhining :_ it grows wild on 
the Alps. The root has been fuppofed 
ufeful again{t poifons, particularly that 
of the thora, (whenceitsname.) Some 
neverthelefs Jook upon this pretended 
antidote itfelf as unfafe, 

WOOD, A large plantation of trees, 

-Woopvcocx Soil, Ground whofe 
foil under the turf is of the colour ofa 
woodcock, and is not good. 

Wooptanp. Ground covered with 
woods. Iris alfo aterm ufed by the 
farmers of many counties in England, 
for a fort of foil, from its conttant ju- 
midity and dark colour, refembling the 
foilin woods, which, of whatever na- 
ture it originally is, will always be 
made to appear thus from the conti- 
nual dropping of trees, and the want of 
a free air’and fun, together with (he 
fall of Jeaves, deRroyed and wathed to 
pieces by the wet. 

'Woopy. Abounding with wood, 
WoopBINE. See HonEYSUCKLE, 
Wooproor. Petty Madder, 
Woopn-Sace. Tree Germander, 
Woop-Sorret. See Woon Sorrel, 
WOOL, The covering of fheep, 

Each fleece'confitts of wool of fevetal 
qualities and degrees of finenefs, which 
the dealers therein take care to fepa- 
rate. 
The Englith and French ufwally fe- 
arate each fieece into three principal 
Foes; viz. 1, Mother-wool, which is 
that of the back and neck, 2. The 
woo] of the tails and legs. 3. That 
of the’ breaft and uncer the. belly, 
The Englifh wool moft efteemed is, 
chiefly that about Leomin(cr, Coltf- 
wold, “and the Ife of Wight; the 
Spdnifh, principally that about Vego- 
via; and the French, about Berry. 
Both wool, and woollen rags, make 
an excellent manure. The rags fhould 
be chopped fmall, about an inch or 
two fquare, and fcatrered on the earth 


at the fecond ploughing; for being: 


thereby covered, they will begin to rot 
by feedtime, They imbibe the moif- 


WOR 

ture of dews and rain, retain it long, 
and, as Dr, Home obferves, thereby 
kéep loofe foils in a moift tate, They 
coit about four-pence a bofhiel at Lon- 
don, from whence many loads are fent 
every year to Dunftable (which is 30 
miles) where they are laid even on ftiff 
lands, juft after the fowing of the corn, 
allowing to the acre four facks of fix 
buthels each, 

WORMS, are very prejudicial to 
corn fields, eating up the roots of the 
young corn, and deftroying great quan- 
tities of the crop. Sea-falt is the beft 
of all things for deftroying them. Sea 
water is proper to fprinkle on the Jand 
where it can be had; where the falt- 
fprings are, their water will ferve, and 
were neither are at hand, a little com- 
mon or bay-falt does as well, Soot will 
deftroy them in fome lands, but is nor 
to be depended apon, for it does not 
always fucceed., Some farmers ftrew 
on their lands a mixture of chalk and 
lime 3 and others truft wholly to their 
winter-fallowing todo it, if this is 
done in a wet feafon, when they come 
up to the furface of the ground, and 
fome nails with fharp heads be driven 
into the bottom of the plough... If they 
are troublefome in gardens, the refufe 
brine of falted meat will ferve the pur- 
pofe, or fome walnut leaves iteeped in 
a ciftern of water. for a fortnight or 
three weeks, will give it fuch a birter- 
nefs that it will be a certain poifon to 
them. A decoétion of wocd-athes, 
fprinkled on the ground, will anfwer 
the fame purpofe; and any particular 
plant may be fecured both from worms 
and fnails’ by ftrewing a mixture Of 
lime and afhes about its roots, Itisa 
general caution among the farmers to” 
fow their corn as fhallow as they can, 
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WORMWOOD, [Abifinthiim aul- 
gare.] Common wormwood. ~The 
leaves of this fort of wormwood are 
divided into roundifh fegments, of a 
dull green colour above, and whitifli 
underneath, It grows wild in feveral 
parts of England; about London, large 
quantities are cultivated for medicinal 
ufe: it flowers in June and July, and 
after having ripened its feeds, digs 
down to the ground, excepting a tuft 
of ‘the lower leaves; which generally 

abides the winter, : 
Sea 
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Sea Wortttidob. “The Yeaves of 
fea wormwood are much fmaller than 


‘thofe 6f the common, and hoary on 


the upper 


fide as ‘well as the Towet; 
the ftalks “aifo are hoary all over. | Ic 
gtows wild’ about our falt marthes, 


_and in feveral parts about the fta cdafts. 


“In tafte and 


Hy it ts weaker and Tefs 


“unpleafant than ‘the common worm- 


“only in degree. 


wood. Thé Virtues of both are Ag 
to be of the fame kind, and différ 


Roman Wormwoopn, This fpecies 
is very different in appearance from the 


‘two foregoing: ‘itis in all its parts 


wou 
. " - 
fraaller than either; thé-leaves aré di- 
vided into fine filaments, and hoary on 


‘the lower fide; the ftalks, either en- 


tirely or in part, of a purplifh hue, It 
i$ a native of the warmer countriés, 
and at prefent difficultly procurable in 
this, though, as hardy and as eafily 


“raifed as any of the other forts, 


Roman wormwood appears to be the 
moft eligible of the three as a ftoma- 
chic; and is likewife recommended by 
fome in dropfies. 

“‘WOUNDWORT. Golden Rod. 

Wovunpwort of Athilles, “Milfoil, 
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ARD-LAND. A quantity of land, 
in fome.countries fifteen acres, in 
fome twenty, and in others twenty- 
four, thirty, and thirty-four acres, 

YARROW, Milfoil. 

Water Yarrow, ‘This plantgrows 
naturally in itanding waters in many 
parts of England; the Ieaves which 
are for the moit part immerfed in the 
water, are finély winged and fiat, like 
moft of the fea plants, and at the bo:- 


‘tom’ have long fibrous roots, which 


firike into the mud: the flower-fialks 
Tife five or’ Gx inches above the water; 
“they are naked, and toward the top 
have two or three whorls of purple 
flowers, terminated by a {mall cluiter 
of thefame. Thefe flowers have the 
appearance of thiofe of the ftock-gilli- 
flower, fo make a pretty appearance on 
the furface of the water. , 
YELLOWS, See Jaunpice, 
VEW. [Toexus.] This tree grows 
naturally in England, and alfo in mott 
of the Northern Counties of Europe, 
and in North-America. if fuffered 
to grow, it will rife to a good height, 
with a very Jarge ftem, Ic naturally 
fends out branches on every Gde, 
which (pread out, and are alnioft ho- 
rizontal; thele are clofely garnithed 
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with narrow, ftiff, blunted pointed 
leaves, of a very dark green, The 
flowers come out from the fide of the 
branches in clufters ; the male flowers 
having many ftamina, are more con- 
fpicuous than the female; thefe for 
the moft part are upon different trees, 
but fometimes are upon the fame tree ; 
they appear the latter end of May, 
and the berries ripen in.autumn, 

The Yew tree has been generally 
cultivated for che pleafure-garden, 
both to clip into the figures of beatis, 
birds, é&c. and alfo for hedges. Who- 
ever is pleafed with fuch figures in his 
garden, can raifeno tree more proper 
‘for his purpofe, as the branches and 
leaves may be clipped and fafhioned 
into aimott any form or fhape. But 
as this method is juftly exploded, and 
as every one who has the leaft preten- 
fion to tafte muit always prefer a tree - 
in its natural growth to thofe mon- 
ftrous figures, the Yew is.now chiefly 
planted for wildernefs quarters, as al- 
fo for hedges, for which fervice it is 
excellently well adapted, as no tree 
bears clipping fo well. 

Thefe trees may be eafily propagated 
by fowing their berries in autumn. as 

Bbhbs foon 
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foon as thicy are ripe, (without clear- 
ing them from the pulp which fur- 
rounds them, as hath been frequently 
directed) upon a fhady bed of frefh 
undunged foil, covering them over 
about half an inch thick with the fame 
earth, 

In the fpring the bed muft be care- 
fully cleared from weeds, and if the 
feafon proves dry, it will be proper to 
refrefh the bed with water now and 
then, which will promote the growth 
of the feeds, many of which will 
come up the fame fpring, but others 
will remain in the ground until au- 
tumn or the fpring following ; but 
where the feeds are preferved above 
ground till fpring before they are 
fown, the plants never come up till 
the year after; fo that by fowing the 
feeds as foon as they are ripe, there is 
often a whole year faved, 

Thefe plants, when they come up, 
fhould be conftantly cleared from 
weds, which, if permitted to grow 
amongit them, will caufe their bot- 
toms to be naked, and frequently de- 
ftroy the plants when they continue 
long undifturbed. 

In this bed the plants may remain 
two years; after’ which, in autumn, 
there fhould be a fpot of frefh un- 
dunged foil prepared, into which they 
fhould be remov’d the beginning of Oc- 
tober, planting them in beds about 
four or five feet wide, in rows ahouta 
foot afunder, and the fame diftance 
from each other in the rows, obferving 
to lay a little mulch upon the furface 
of the ground about their roots, as al- 
fo to water them in dry weather until 
they have taken root; after which 
they will require no farther care, but 
to keep them clear from weeds in fum- 
mer, and to trim them according to 
the purpofe for which they are defigned. 
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In thefe beds they may remain two 
or three years, according as they have 
grown, when they fhould again be 
removed into a nurfery, placing them 
in rows at three feet diftance, and the 
plants eighteen inches afunder in the 
tows ; obferve to do it in autumn, as 
was before directed, and continue to 
trim them in the (ummer eafon, ac- 
cording to the defign for which) they 
were intended; and after they have 
continued three or four years in this 
nurfery, they may .be -tranfplanted 
where they are to remain 5; always oh- 
ferving to remove them in avtumna 
where the ground is very dry, but on 
cold moift land it is better in the 
fpring. 

Thefe trees, though of flow growth, 
do fometimes arrive at a confiderable 
fize. Mr, Pennant mentions one in 
Fontingal church-yard, in the High- 
Jands of Scotland, whofe ruins mea- 


_fured fifty-fix feet anda half in cir- 


cumference, 

Of the Yew there is a variegy. with 
fhort leaves, which appear very orna- 
mental in plantations. . There is alfo 
another with ftriped leaves of great 
value amongit the variegated tribes, 
Thefe are increafed by layers, but the 
{triped fort muft be planted upon a 
barren foil, otherwife it will become 
plain. 

YEOMAN. The firft, or higheft 
degree of the plebeians of England. 
The yeomen are preperly freeholders, 
who cultivate their own lands, 

YOAK, or YOKE, A frame of 
wood, fitted over the necks of oxen, 
whereby they are coupled toge 
and harneffed to the plough. % 

Yoax of Land, The thy ° 
land which a yoak of oxen might 
plough ina day. 
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